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TO THE READER. 



THIS work^ the resalt of long and conscientioas labour, owea, 
in a great measure, its origin to the encouragement given to me, 
by the critical Periodicals of this countiy, when some years ago 
I published my first Essay on the subjeet. 

Of the many difficulties 1 had to contend with, one of the 
greatest— the materials onee collected — has been to give to every 
group its symmetrical proportions^ to assign to the prominent 
figores their proper places, so as to enable the Beader to survey 
with ease the whole literary landseape like a vast panorama. 

Hence the necessity for introducing order and simpücity into the 
arrangement ; my object being not so mueh to write a leamed work 
(of which there exist already many), as to produce one that should 
be intelligible, because concise; and thns prove practically useful to 
the Reader. To attain this desideratum^ I have treated the sub- 
jeet chronologically in the yarious Introdactory Essays, and alpha- 
betically, as regards the Writers and their Works, in the Lists 
accompanying each period. 

The Translations, either prepared by myself, or selected £rom 
British authors of acknowledged literary standing, will, I trast, be 
acceptable to the Reader. 

I am anxious to express here, how deeply indebted I feel to 
the many gifted British Interpreters of the literatnre of my 
native country, among whom the gentle sex are so conspicuously 
and worthily represented. The Reader will, I am sure, know 
how to appreciate those beautiful hymns, so well translated 
by Miss Wenkworth, Miss Swanwick's stirringly graphic 
and truthful version of the passages taken firom Faust, and Eta 
Mawr^s exquisite Poem, 'Devotion/ He will, no doubt, in 
reading Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's translations irom Schil- 
ler, the many citations from the celebrated author of Göthe's 
life, Mr. Lewes, Mr. Edgar Taylor*s beautiful Minstrel Songs, 
the successful versions of German Poems given by Messrs. 
BowRiNo, Merivalb, Knox, Martin, Aytoun, Anster, Hay- 



X PREFACE. 

WARD, CoLERiDOE^ Irvine, Carlyle, and others, endorse the 
generally expressed opinion as regards the iiitrinsic merit belonging 
to their translations. 

Conscious of my obligations towards them all, and other British 
writers who so worthily keep up, in the critical Periodicals, the lite- 
raryfame of a country which produced a Shakespeare, I must here 
express my unfeigned regret, that the limits assigned to tliis portion 
of my work, precluded the possibility of availing myself still more 
extensively of so many other valuable speeimens of their genius, an 
Omission unavoidable ; but which I hope to make good^ if spared, 
in the Second Volume of my Review. 

I have derived also, and I acknowledge it gratefully, the ntmost 
advantage from the excellent, deservedly appreciated, works on Ger- 
man Literature, of Vilmar, Julian Schmidt, Menzel, Gervinüs, 
EoBEBSTEiN, FiNDEL, Bernays, Profcssor Max Müller, Kurz, 
and PöLiTZ, of Düntzer's and Deyck's erudite commeutaries on 

* Faust,' but especially from the first and last mentioned writers. 
As a foreigner, and purposely unaided in the compiling, writing, 
and correcting of this work, I appcal to the indulgence of the 
British Reader. 

We live in times when the study of Foreign Literature, has, 
owing to the increased intercourse between nations^ become both a 
necessity and a duiy. Nothing tends more to the spread of civilisa- 
tion than reciprocal mental intercourse ; for nations, who all havc 
their merits and demerits, will, by studying one another, soon leam 
how to appreciate and respect each other. Gradations and varieties 
exist in the physical and intellectual world, — Providence willed it 
thus ; but, in the aggregate, they form a beautifully harmouious unit. 
This harmony in the universe, so often ignored by man, is the 
Etemal Standard on which are emblazoned indelibly the words — 

* Ordevy Peace, Love.' Let us, in foUowing it, remember Schiller's 
words, so füll of import — ' Seid umschlungen Millionen,* 

The Author. 

Royal Military Academy, 
woolwich. 

December, 1862. 
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AN INTRODUCTORT POEM, 



WRITTEN ßY THE AUTHOR. 




iANN Berge und Thäler glühen. 
Im roPgen Dämmerfchein : 
Arminius fteigt hernieder. 
Und Ichwebet über m Rhein. 

Es leuchtet fein Auge fo düfter. 
Er feufeet tief und fchwer ; 

Sein Antlitz, voll innerem Leiden, 
Ift göttergleich und hehr. 

Stumm blicket umher der Cherusker, 
Ruft dann mit bitter'm Hohn : 

" Sind das die Germanen, vor denen 
Die Römer einft geflohen ? 

" Einft fochten die alten Teutonen, 
Mit Kolbe, Streitaxt, Schwert ; 

Beim ew'gen Wodan, die waren 
Des deutfchen Namens werth! 
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Sie sangen, dafs mächtig erdröhnten 
Wald, Hain und Felfenkluft ; 
Das fchreckte die wilden Geier 
Im Horft und in der Luft. 

" Noch jetzt zu den feiigen Höhen, 
Steigt Sang und Rauch empor ; 

Doch ziehen wir der ewigen Leier 
Die Schwerterklänge vor-" 

Die Stimme des greifen Cheruskers 
Durch Deutfchlands Gauen hallt, 

Sie wecket die alten Kämpen 
Im Teutoburger* Wald. 

Die fteigen empor aus den Grüften, 
Drauf fingen fie im Chor; 

O drängen die Worte mahnend 
In jedes deutfche Ohr ! 

Sie fingen mit donnernder Stimme, 

(Es horcht die Loreley), 
Vom Volke einft grofs und mächtig. 

Den Barden ftark und frei ! 

Von Varus und feinen Legionen, 
Der blutigen Römerfchlacht, 

Von längft verklungenen Sagen 
Des alten Reiches Pracht ! 



AN INTRODUCTORY POEM. Xlll 

Vom Wahren, das Allen frommet. 

Und von der Einheit Band, 
Den treuen und ftarken Herzen, 

Von Freiheit j Vaterland. 

Die Wipfel der heiligen Eichen, 

Sie raufchen Beifall zu; 
Die Gauen umher und die Haine 

Liegen in tiefer Ruh'. 

Und wie die Stimmen verhallen. 

Beginnt ein neuer Chor ; 
Es fleigen die alten Geschlechter 

Aus ihrer Gruft empor. 

Und raufchen langfam vorüber, 

Düfler und geiflerhaft. 
Die längft verblichenen Geflalten 

GermanTcher Völkerschaft. 

Gar mächtig ertönt in der Ferne, 

Ein alter Schlachtgefang ; 
Von Roland und Durandarte, 

Dem Schwert von gutem Klang. 

Der Urzeit heilige Töne, 

Wecken der Seele Schmerz ; 
Durchfchaueren und ergreifen 

Gar fehr das deutfche Herz. 



XIV ARMINIUS. 

Man denkt der lieblichen Frauen, 

So anmuthsvoll und rein. 
Der treuen, tiefinnigen Liebe, 

So wie fie glüht am Rhein. 

Es ziehen die Fluthen des Stromes, 

Wie weiland, ruhig, mild. 
Darin erzittert im Scheiden 

Der Abendfonne Bild. 

Nun jagen Jahrhunderte trübe 

Im Sturme rafch vorbei. 
Durch das Toben der Elemente 

Hört man viel Angftgefchrei. 

Es hülle ein Schleier die Thaten 

Des Blut's auf ewig ein ; 
Die Engel Gottes fie weinen 

Darüber beim Sternenfchein. 

Hört ihr jetzt den Tufch der Trompeten ? 

Auf hohem, edlen Roiz 
Nah't ftumm der grofee König, 

Ihm folgt fein Reitertrofz. 

Hoch bäumt fich fein Schlachtenrappe, 

Der wittert frifche Luft ; 
Es athmet fich hier viel fi-eier 

Als in der Modergruft. 



AN INTRODUCTORY POEM. XV 

Die blutgetränkten Standarten 

Zeugen von manchem Sieg, 
Sie wurden gefchwärzt und zerfchoffen 

Im fiebenjähr'gen Krieg. 

Voran ziehn bleiche Führer, 

Voll Wunden blutig roth, 
Sie fchirmen den grofeen König 

Im Leben wie im Tod. 

Drauf eine Paufe, dann klingt es 

Wie Hörner der wilden Jagd, 
Die Manen dort oben fie preifen 

Den Gott der Freiheitsfchlacht. 

Sie preifen ihn laut, doch die Blicke 

Sind erdenwärts gekehrt. 
Dort liegt, vom Lorbeer umwunden. 

Die Leier und das Schwert. 

Einft tönte durch Sturm und Schlachten 

Der wilde Saitenlaut, 
Einft blitzte der Flammberg, nun glühet 

Vor Scham die Eüenbraut. 

Die Kränze find längft verwelket. 

Verhallt der Saiten Laut, 
Im Trauergewande verhüllet 

Sitzt ftumm die hehre Braut. 



XV] ARMINIUS. 

Es raufchen die Freiheitsklänge 

So wild und feierlich 
Auch des Sängers unfterbliche Hymne : 

** Vater, ich rufe Dich ! " 

Dann folgen and're Legionen, 
Die Kämpen unPrer Zeit ; 

In ihren enftellten Gefichtern 
Lieft man viel Herzeleid ; 

Die Spuren von Kerkerleiden, 
Und namenlofem Schmerz, 

Und mancher von ihnen ftumm deutet 
Auf fein gebroch'nes Herz. 

Sie fenken beim Defiliren 

Die Fahnen fchwarz, gold, roth, 

Zwei Farben find längft verblichen. 
Weil ach ! Germania todt. 

Nun dunkelt's, die Sterne flimmern. 
Der ftille Mond geht auf. 

Und Millionen Welten ziehen 
Den ewigen Sphärenlauf 

O könnten wir fie verliehen. 
Die Schrift am obern Zelt, 

Welch' nachahmungswürdiges Beifpicl 
Für unCre nied're Welt ! ! 



AN INTRODUCTORY POEM. XVU 

Denn nur gute und grofse Thaten, 

Auf Erden hier vollbracht, 
Erfcheinen in gold'nen Lettern 

Bei heller Sternennacht. 

O ! lefet auf tiefblauem Grunde 

Die hehre Himmelsfchrift, 
Sie prägte der Gott aller Völker 

Selbft ein mit Demantftift. 

Die Hände des Schöpfers einft fa'ten 

Dort aus die gold'ne Saat, 
Nun find's die heiligen Früchte 

Von edler Menfchen That. 

O, lefet mit heiligem Schauer, 

Im Sternenbuch der Zeit, 
Es mahnet fein ernftes Schweigen 

Uns an die Ewigkeit. 

Ihr Thatenfterne dort oben. 

Wie fchimmert ihr fo fern. 
Wann wirft du näher leuchten. 

Mein deutfcher Freiheitsftern ? 

Wann werden die Chöre fchweigen. 

Sagt an, fagt an, wann bricht 
Durch Deutfchlands dunkel'n Himmel 

Das goldene Morgenlicht ? 
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Da rufen die Geister im Scheiden 
Laut durch die ftille Nacht : 

JVir werden erft ruh'n und raften, 
Wann //;r, das Volk, erwacht. 

Erft wann fiir immer euch kettet 
Der Einheit ftarkes Band, 

Und alle Germanen fich reichen 
Die treue Bruderhand. 

Es werden die Knospen voller 
Erblüh'n im Eichenwald, 

Wann donnernd durch alle Gauen 
Die Freiheitshymne fchallt. 

Dann wird der Cheruskerflirft ruh*n 

Im ftillen Waldesgrab, 
Dann blicken wir Manen mit Wonne 

Vom Himmelszelt herab. 



Nun raulcht's in den Wipfeln leife 
Und fanfter fliefzt der Rhein, 

Die ftillen Gräber, die Haine 
Glänzen im Mondenfchein, 



HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SURVEY, 

ETC., ETC. 



EARLIEST PERIOD. 

NIGHT and Chaos prevail throughout the earliest history of 
Germany. When the Boman and Greek historiaus* have 
thrown a few rays of light into it, we behold those martial Teutons 
living near their memorable forest of Teutoburg, where, hcaded by 
Arminias, Germania's Ajax, they made the proud and invincible 
Romans, under Varus, rue the day when first they set foot on the 
virgin soil of Germany. We hear their thandering voiees in praise 
of their gods Wuotan and Tuisco ; or we listen to their dirges in 
memory of those fallen in battle. 

In reading the ^ Edda/ the oldest coUection of songs based 
upon the mythological and heroic traditions of the Scandinavian 
races, we hear, as it were, a faint echo of the remotest antiquity of 
Germany. Iceland, the home of Scandinavian poetry, with its wild 
scenery calculated to impress the imagination so forcibly,retained the 
traditions of Odin long after the spread of Christianity ; and the 
wayes which break against its desolate shores repeat at the mid- 
night hour the Sagas of by-gone ages. 

Charlemagne caused many of the old Teutonic songs to be care- 
fully collected, that the martial spirit they breathe might pass from 
generation to generation, and the deeds of the fathera remain 
engraven on the mcmories of the children. Beautiful sounds of t!ie 
past, wild flowers of the German heart, imbued with heaven's 
purest breath — freedom, eternal freedom! Glorious time wlien 
we were a nation! The trees sprang from that soil are still 
growiug in our holy forests ; the same winds of heaveii rustlc 
througii their branches. Old Father Rhine winds his silvery path 
through blessed fields and lovely dales ; the vine spreads in green 
festoons along its picturesque shores ; and yet the patriot's heart 

♦ The principal Roman and Greek writers on ancient Germany, are : Caosar, 
Tacitus, Dio Cassiuä, the Scriptores ilistoriae Augustso, Ammiauus Marcel liuitö, 
Priacus, Procopius, Strabo, Mela, Ptoiemy, the Tabula Peutiogerana, and the 
Notitia diguitatum. 



2 HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SURVEY 

fcels melancholy, and, thinking of thc timos gone by, i» 
reminded of Heine's immortal lines: — 

* Ich weiss nicht, was soll es bedeuten, 

Dass ich so traurig bin ; 
Eine Sage aus alten Zeiten, 

Die kömmt mir nicht aus dem Sinn.* 

To survey tbe mental development of Germany, spreadiug 
over a space of about two thousand years, w riters generally 
divide our literary history into Scvcu Periods, and separate 
these into Two Parts, the first four forming thc history of the 
Aneient, and tlie last three, that of our Modern Literature. In 
Order to simplify this Classification still more, I bave deviated 
from this arrangement by adopting only Three Principal Periods, 
namcly — the earliest, up to the Middle Age; the second, np to 
Klopstock ; the third embracing the classical and present era. 

According to Tacitus, whpse book, ' De situ, raoribus et populis 
Gcrnianise,* written a.D., 98, contains the füllest account about 
aucieut Germany which we possess, the German language is that 
of an ancient, powerful, and unmixed race, divided into differeut 
tribcs. He says, ' I concur in opinion with those wlio deem the 
Germans never to have intermarried with other nations; but to 
be a race, pure, unmixed, and stamped with a distinct character.* 
Hence a family likeness pervadcs the whole, thougli their numbers 
are so grcfvt : eyes stem and blue; ruddy hair; hirge bodies, power- 
ful in sudden exertions, but impatient of toil and labour, least of 
all capable of sustaining thirst and heat. Cold and hunger they 
are accustomed by their climate and soil to cndui'e.^ (Germania, 4.) 
Such werc the originators of the present German language, one of 
thc oldest, purest, and raost cultivated, yielding to none in force, 
perspicuity, richness, and, if I may use the term, in adaptability ; a 
language of which Klopstock, its great reforraer, so truly and 
patriotically says : — 

* Dass keine, welche lebt, mit Deutschland's Sprache sich 
In den zu kühnen Wettstreit wage, 
Sie ist, damit ich's kurz, mit ihrer Kraft es sage, 
An mannichfalt'ger Uranlage, 

Zu immer neuer und doch deutscher Wendung reich, 
Ist, was wir vor jenen grauen Jahren, 
Da Tacitus uns forschte, waren, 
Gesondert, ungemischt und nur sich selber gleich.' 



* Ipse eorum opinionibus accedo qui Geruiauits populos nullis aliis aliurum 
Tiatioiium connubüs inlectos, propriam et siuceram et tantum sui similem 
guulem extitisse. 
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The original meaning of the name of Germany has been a sub- 
ject of considerable contention among the learned. Tacitus says : 
' The people who first crossed the Rhine and expelled the Gauls, 
now called Tungri, were then called Germans, a denomination 
adopted by the conquerors, to spread terror among the conquered, 
and which, referring to a particular tribey and not to a whoh people^ 
subsequently prevailed/ It is an established fact, however, that 
the Word has never been in use amongst the Germans themselves, 
nor has any aeceptable German derivation of it been found. Jacob 
Grimm, the great leader of German philologists, derives it from the 
Celtic gairm, noise, exclamation, and maintains that, in all proba- 
bility, the word originated among their neighbours. He says in 
bis 'Geschichte der deutschen Sprache': 'In my opinion, the 
vord has evidently originated among the Gallic neighbours of the 
Germans.' 

Germani looks like a Celtic word, derived from gairm. pl. gair- 
meanna, call, exclamation (Welsh garm, probably related to the 
middle Low Dutch caermen, vociferari, lamentari), which again 
might lead to the present Gaelic gairmadair, garmadair, or the 
Welsh garmwyn, crier, a name well adapted for a Teutonic hero 
fighting against the Gauls, the more so as the term baritus or fremitus 
is distinctly ascribed to him. Germani, therefore, only meaus, 
*inipetuous, ardent warrior,* an appellatiou probably in itself 
sufficient to have spread terror among the Gauls. Even the 
Bomans, at the time of Caesar, feit this terror (Caes. i. 39). Thus 
appeared to the Belgian Gauls, the Tungri, a name, in the course 
of time, applied to all the German tribes.* 

Zeuss, the leading authority in Celtic matters, considers the word 
to signify ' neighbour,' from the Cambrian ger^ old Irish gair^ neigh- 
bour ; but this does notprove anything about Germanus. Ger-man 
taken as two separate words, would mean a little neighbour, an 
appellation, I, for one, witli great deference to Zeuss, must take 
exception to, for, although somewhat diminutive now, we, as a 
nation, were not so at the time alluded to. 

♦ Die Tungem treten auch im Krieg des Civilis und hernach unter Agri- 
cola neben Bataven, Treverem und Nerviern im belgischen Gebiet auf. Die 
* Notitia dignitatum' erwähnt einer Cohors Batavorum, Tungrorum imd Frixa- 

forum (Frisaevonum) hintereinander. TuDOTa, heute Tongern, zwischen 
lüttich und Mastricht, führt nach ihnen den Namen ; die wannen Bader zu 
Spa liegen apud Tungi'os. Im Singular lautete der Yolksname Tuuger. 
Keltischer Anklang ist hier gar nicht. Ich halte das Wort für verwandt mit 
gitengi, bitengi, Teucter imd dem althochdeutschen zankar, vibex, wozu auch 
zanga, forceps, und zungu lingua gehören. Mit Bezug auf das letzte Wort 
könnte tungar, althochdeutsch zungar aussagen linguosus, clamosus, was jenes 

fairmadair imd garmwyn sogar erreicht, möglich also, dass Qermani geradezu 
lübersetzung von Tungri war. (Jacob Grimm.) 
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The assertions of these two great authorities are, therefore, 
eridently inadmissible, especially if compared with the text in 
Tacitus. Neither of thera produces a Celtic word analogous to 
Germanus ; for can it seriously be held, that these ancient Germans 
called themselves little neighbours^ and screamed in order to excite 
terror ? or that they were, in fact, a species of diminutive gorillas, 
howling in the wilderness? 

The sabject over which every succeeding generatioa has, as it 
were, spread an additional veil^ must needs remain one of doabt^ 
and if we discuss it here more fully, it is for the purpose of showing 
the diversity of opinion expressed thereon, and the wonderful 
patience and research eviuced by our writers in trying to elacidate 
it. Wc should State, at the same time, that the remarks refuting 
Grimm's and Zeuss' assertions, arenot theauthor's, bat were kindly 
communicated to him by an eminent German philologist and clas- 
sical scliolar in this country. In my opinion^ it appears hazardous 
to spcak positively, and with self-eomplacent authority, on a matter 
necessarily impenetrable by the mental eye. 

Comparative philology, to which we are in many respects so 
greatly indebted, has also its drawbacks for, being, on account of 
its intricate nature, only cultivated by the few, it must always 
remain inacccssible to tho raasses. The latter, therefore, have to 
receive the law laid down by the eiiquirer, however erroneous the 
carefuUy spun-out theories may be on which it is founded. 

We must believe their assertions bon-gre mal-gre, like those of 
that notorious African traveller, who astonished modern naturalists 
with his gorilla feats, and whose Statements, precluded as we are 
from verifying them, we swallow the more readily because we did 
not witncss the grimaces which accompanied his exploits. 

The Ocrmans, from the Latin germanus, natural (germen, germ), 
called themselves the natural pcople,* that is to say, were the 
nativcs, the aborigines (indigcnae), according to Tacitus. Now, the 
native nanie Deutsch, Gothic — thiudisks, means precisely the same 
thing : of the peoplc, that is, of course, of the native or aborigiual 



♦ Grimm's obscrvations on * Deutsch ' are : — * Gal. I. 14. wird (in Ulphilas) 
ißviKtos durch da« gothische thiudisko übertragen; thiudisks folglich ist 
tdviKos gentilis und, wie das lateinische Wort von gens, von thiuda gebildet, 
bezeichnttt also was volksmässig, populär, national ist ; erst beutige Schrift- 
steller können es nöthig finden von deutscher Nationallitoratur zu reden, 
was das alte diutiska schön auf einmal ausdr&ckt. Einen bessern allge- 
meinen, alle germanische Stämme umfassenden, keinem abbrechenden Namen 
zu erfinden wäre luimöglich. Hatte er anfangs die Bescheidenheit der Vor- 
stellung barbarus, vulgaris, so muss er dem erwachten Bewusstsein Stolz 
auf alles Eigene und Vaterländische einflössen." 
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people. It seenris, then, evident tliat the Latin word Germanus is 
nothing but the translation of the native name^ Deutsch, Gothic— 
thiudi^iks. Tliat Germanus was indeed simply undcrstood in its 
Latin scnse, \ve are expressly told by Strabo.* 

The great migration of nations in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
that vast national movement, which changed everything, was one 
of those inscrutable dispensations of Providence, wliich exercised, 
subscqucntly, so great an influence on the march of civilisation. 
Whilst its mighty waves swept away raany a powerful tribe, 
and obliterated their very memories frora the pages of history, 
others, whether from numerical strength, or from greater vitality, 
now appeared on the stage, and became predominant in their 
turn. Those miglity Goths, Longobards, Alemans, Burgun- 
dians, Franks, Saxons, Thüringians, Bavarians, Frisians, Angles, 
now came forward, and changed the entire face of Europe. 

In Proportion as the Teutonic tribes spread over the provinces 
of Western Europe, the Romance languages, a mixture of Latin 
and German, was formed and spoken in Spain, Italy, and France, 
whilst the German retained its primitive character in its original 
home between the Elbe and the Rhine, the Alps and the German 
Ocean, — in the Scandinavian North whcre the German race had 
settled at a very early period, — and also in England. 

That the German language retained its primitive character also 
in this couutry is a most striking fact, which, at first sight, appears 
most difficult of explanation. If we look to the usual account of 
the Germanic settlement in England, according to which, it would 
appear to have been effectcd cliiefly in the fifth Century by the 
Angles, we see almost the same processes and eletnents at work, 
which produced the Romance in the countries aforesaid : we have 
an originally Celtic population, strongly Romanised during five 
centuries of Roman rule, overlaid with a superincumbent German 
Clement, Nevertheless, no Roman language is found, but the 
Anglo-Saxon, a German language of the utmost purity, with nearly 
all its original forms unimpaired. We trust it will be deemed ac- 
ceptable, if we venture to submit our explanation of this remarkable 
phenomenon. 

The connection between this country and Q^rmany undoubt- 
edly commenced at a much earlier period, than would appear 
from the curreut accounts ; we see it, in fact, already in the very 



• fVIL 1, 2.) The RomaDS, I think, have very appositely applied to 
ihem the name ' Qerman/ as signifying natural ; for, in the Latin laDguage, 
* Germani ' signifies natural.* 
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first authentic record with which the history of Britain opened^ 
viz., the Commentaries of Caesar. 

Caesar found the greater part of the present Home and Midland 
Counties in the possession of the Belgians, whom he states to have 
been chiefly of German origin.* 

It appears to us that these statements of so accurate and expe* 
rieueed an observer as Caesar, whose informants were thcmselves 
Belgians, must be held to be conclusive, unless we can meet them 
with well-founded objeetions. 

We find the Belgians in Britain, in Caesar's time estabUshed 
chiefly in Kent^ as we might expeet from its Situation being right 
opposite their coast on the continent, which commences, according 
to Caesar, north of the Seine. The capital of Kent was^ the same 
as at present, Durovernum (now Canterbury) situate near the 
coast where they had to make good their first footing in the country. 
Kent included, however, also Surrey, where London — then only 
confincd to the south side of the Thames — was sitaate (Londinam 
retus oppidum, quod Augustum posteritus appellavit. Ammian. 
Marcellin. XXVII. 8). Kent, the first or original part of the 
Belgian occupancy iö Britain, was accordingly also the largest 
individual part of it. From Kent the Belgian occupancy stretched 
in a straight line right across the country, including the present 
counties of Middlesex, Hertford (with the capital Verulanum, the 
present St. Alban's,) Essex, Berks, Wilts, and Hanta. The 
Belgians were a settled agriculiural people. They reared grain in 
abundance; they improved the land by the art of marling (Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xvii. 4, Tacit. Agric, xii. Diodor v. 21). The density 
of the population, the great number of buildings, and cattle 

• Csosar« having inquired of the Legates of the Remi — the ancient ooou- 
pants, under the same name, of the parts about Eheims — ^what states 
constitiited the power of the Belgae, is answered : — * The majori ty of the 
Belgse were derived from the Germans (Plerosque Beigas ortos esse ab Qer- 
mauis). Having in tho olden times crossed the Rhine, they settled in their 
present countries, on account of the fniitfulness of the soll, and expelied 
the Gauls, who inhabited the parts before them. Their numbers were 
known, beoause, united by relationships, and affinities, it could be ascer- 
tained what numbers each chief could bring.' The priucipal tribes are then 
enumerated, such as the Bellovaci (who could fumish 100,000 men), the 
Suessones, the Nervii, the Attrebates, the Ambioni, the Moriui, the Menapii, 
the Caleai, Velocasses, Veromandui, Adnatici, the Condrusi, Eburones, 
Caerasi, and Paemoni, who were coUectively called Germans (qui uno nomine 
Qermani appellantur).— Cabs. Bdl, GM. iv. 11. Of the Belgse in Britain, 
CsBsar says : — * The interior of Britaiu is inhabited by those who are recorded 
to have been bom in the Island itself ; whereas, the sea-coast is in the 
occupancy of immigrants from the country of the Belgse. All these are 
called by names nearly the same as those of the states they came from, 
names which they have retained in the country upon which they made 
war, and in the land whereon they settled.' — Ibid. v. 12. 
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appeared most striking to the Bomans. They fought in chariots 
(esseda) on the axles of wliich forraidable, well-tempered scythes 
were fastened. They had copper and iron money, and (at all 
events, under Canobelin^ the successor of Cassibelaunus— Shakes- 
peare's Cymbeline) — ^gold coin, which still exists. What a deeided 
advance in arts and general civilization does not all this pre-suppose, 
and what an immense contrast does it not form with the savage 
State of the natives ! 

It was clearly, by the instrumentality of this early Germanic 
Settlements that a deep^ indelible impress was given to the heart 
of England — embracing all the " Home " eounties— which has 
rendered these parts pre-eminently English, that is Germanic. 
We find in these Belgian districts of Britain many local namcs 
preserved from the times anterior to the Roman period, to the 
present day ; for the subsequent German immigrants^ finding these 
names, either originally German or adopted— and, as it were, 
adapted — by previous German scttlers, retained them, whereas 
the names of localities in the British districts were either entirely 
changed or strongly modified. Kent (Cantium) is the only name 
of a county that has been preserved from the pre- Roman time, 
The name appears to be clearly German, and not British. Zeuss^ 
in bis ' Grammatica Celtica/ derives, indeed, Cantium from cann, 
white, on account of the white colour of its shore. The word was 
naturally retained for the whole district ; for here, on the Kanti 
coast, the Belgians, had, of course, to make good their first footiug, 
and from thence they spread across the island. The inhabitants, 
daring the Anglo-saxon period, showed their clear understanding 
of the name by calling themselves Kant-woere (Latin Cantuarii)| 
the dwellers on the Kant or Kanti (coast). 

It is also very likely that the name of London, another of those 
names preserved from the pre-Roman time, is of Belgian, and not 
of British origin. The final dun, dunum, dinum, in the names of 
towns, is generally claimed to be exclusivcly Gallic or British, bat 
we do not see on what grounds. The Low German has not only 
the word Dun, (a hill) in common use, in the füll original form, 
(High Germ. Düne, Engl. Downs, French, Dunes, Dutch, Duynen), 
but it has also the root of the words, viz., dunen, to swell. 

The Gavelkind, or law of succession peculiar to Kent, knowu to 
have existed in the pre-Romau time, and in force up to recent 
times, has been proved to consist of usages purely Germanic, and 
has, like the local names, been in uninterrupted continuance on 
account of the uninterrupted Germanic character of the county. 

From those early times onward, all through the Roman period, 
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the German influx iiito Britain sceras to have proceeded without 
intcrruption. It was undoubtedly much promoted through thc 
instrumcntality of tlie German troops, who always constituted a 
considerable part of the imperial armies. Agricola liad already 
thc German coliorts of the Usipii. 

Very soon the Saxons make their appearance as cnemies, at first 
— where onc would have least expeeted them — on the northern 
frontier of Roman Britain. Ammianns Marcelliniis, says, under 
A.D. 26 t: — Tlie Picts, the Saxo7iSj the Scots and the Attacots, 
harasscd the Britons with continued troubles. 

But we have in the third eentury German enemies by no means 
merclv on thc frontier: we have them alreadv in the heart of the 
country. !Mamertinua, * Pancgyric on the Erap. Maximian,' says 
(about A.D. 300) that the Roman army had defeated within tlie 
city of London a hostile army of Franks, who had sacked thc 
town. We have thus hostile Franks in Middlesex, under Dio- 
elcsian, 200 yesus before the epoeh of üengist. 

Such continued contcsts with the German people in Britain at 
that pcriod, shew that Constantius had by no means succeeded in 
rcducing tlicm, after thc fall of Allcctus, the sueccssor of Carausius, 
to such a complete subjcction as is otherwise statcd. That rebel- 
lion of Carausius we deem thc eventful period which, more than 
anv othcr, has contributcd to tlie effcctual Gcrmanization of this 
country. 

As thc power of Carausius and Ins successor rested on the 
German population, thcy endeavoured as rauch as possible to 
augmcnt and strengthen it. Thcy reigned by Frank warriors, 
and wcre in alliance with the Saxons. Their reign signifies nothing 
Icss than thc prcpondcrancc, indcpcndencc, and consolidation of the 
Germanic dement in Britain. The lloman rule was not again 
virtually restored in Britain. 

Anno Domini 306, Constantius died at York, and Constantine, 
his son, assisted by all who were near, but especially by Erocus, 
king of the Alcmanni, assumcd the empire. Aurclius V^ictor, now 
Erocus, king of thc Alcmanni, accompanied Constantine as an 
alhjy so that there were Alcmanni in Yorkshire, as well as Franks 
in Middlesex ; and both too as more or less independent popula- 
tions. 

We now come to a period of the utmost importance in the 
Germanisation of Britain. 

The Notitia Dignitatura Utriusque Imperii, a list attributed to 
some time between the reigns of Valens and Honoriua (a. ü. 3G9 
— 408) raentions the Jurisdiction of the Count of the Saxon Shore 
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in Britain. ' Sub dispositione viri spectabilis Comitis Littoris 
Saxonici per Britanniara,' are, etc. Earlier writers speak merely 
of tlie ' Comes maritimi tractus/ This is the same dignity that was 
contiuued afterwards as the Warden of the Cinque Ports. The 
Comes Littoris Saxonici had, however, nine ports, including 
Brancaster, in Norfolk; and Pevensey, in Sussex. The prescnt 
vir spectabilis Comes Littoris Saxonici, is Viscount Palmerston. 

We have, therefore, already in the latter half of the fourth 
Century, still a h und red years before Hengist, a regularly recog- 
nized * Saxon ' population, extending from the Wash to South- 
ampton Water. That the Franks, who about seventy years pre- 
viously, had sacked London, belonged to these Saxons, admits of 
but little doubt. The terms Saxons, Franks, Belgians, Alemanni, 
Suevi (Swabians), are in these earlier times applied with little 
accuracy to various German tribes, as could not otherwise bc 
expected, these denominations not applying to particular tribes, 
but to confederations, to which, at diiferent times, different tribes 
might belong. The Menapians, e.g. are in Caesar mentioncd as 
bclonging to the Belgians; in Ireland, according to Ptoleniy, wc 
find them associated with the Chauci, a tribe forming the very 
heart of the subsequent Saxon confederation ; and finally, we find 
the Menapians reckoned as Franks. 

In the meantirae, the Roman troops who had to hold this 
German population in snbjection, wcre themsclves, to a considera- 
ble extent, Gcrmans, The Notitia mentions as German cohorts 
under the Comes Litt. Saxon., the Tungricani, stationed at Dubris 
(Dover) ; the Tungri, at Borcovicum ; the Turnacenses, at Lema- 
nus (Lymne); the Batavians, at Procolitia. 

We now approach the time when, according to the usual 
accounts, the great immigration of those Angles took place, who, 
as is stated, Coming over frora the mouth of the Elbe, in the small 
craft then used, in one vast body, settled forthwith in this 
country, at that period entirely occupied by the aboriginal British 
population, who, judging from the absence of any traces of them 
in the tracts thus occupied by the Angles (or Anglo-Saxons), must 
have been entirely exterrainated. We have scen, from our 
previous data, hitherto well authenticated, that there existed already' 
in Britain, at the very commencement of British history, and 
probably long before Crcsar's invasion, a large Consolidated Geruian 
population, the result of continuous andincreasinginimigrations and 
much augmentcd during the two last centuricsof the Roman epoch. 
These immigrants had gradually and by small Settlements spread ov<^r 
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the greater part of eastem and central Britain. The explanation ot 
thediscrepancyhereinvolvcdby Lappenberg (History of J^ngland), 
being onc of the greatest masterpieces of historical criticism 
extant^ has eonclusively established the utter worthlessness of the 
historical account, respecting the Anglian settlement in Britain, and 
clearly proved it to rest on a purely my thological and poetical base. 
We have no historical account whatever of the Anglian settlement 
in Britain. Hengist and Horsa are no more historical personages, 
than their great grandfather Wodan. The first authentic date i» 
of A. D. 597, the date of the celebrated letters of Gregory to St 
Augiistin and Bishop Etherius (Bede, Hist EccL, i. 25.) This 
shows US that at that date the Angles were already/w//y established 
in this couutry. 

The fact that, previous to theretreat of the Romans, the Angles 
in Britain are never mentioned, appears to prove negatively that 
up to that tirae no advent of any numerous bodies of Angles had 
taken place, and in that respect confirms in a general manner the 
date usually assumed for the immigration of the Angles, viz., the 
latter half of the fifth Century. 

On the other band, the Angles in their original home in Ger- 
many, are mentioned very early, and by the best authors. Tacitus, 
{Germ. 40,) says : — 'The Longobardi (ascertained to have dwelton 
the Elbe in the tract between Lüneburg and Magdeburg), are 
ennobled by the smallness of their numbers ; since, though sur- 
rounded by many powerful nations, they derive security, not from 
obsequiousness, but from their martial enterprise. The neighbour- 
ing Reudigni, and the Aviones, Angli^ Yarini, Eudoses, Suardones 
and Nuithones, are defended by rivers and forests. Nothing 
remarkable occurs in any of these, except that they unite in the 
worship of Hertha, or mother earth (nisi quod in commune Her- 
tham, id est, Terram Matrem colunt), and suppose her to interfere 
in the affairs of mcn, and to visit the different nations. In an 
island of the ocean Stands a sacred and unviolated grove, in which 
is a consecrated chariot, covered with a veil, which the priest alone 
IS allowed to touchJ The island mentioned, is presumed to be 
Heligoland (Hilgoland, üeiligeland, Holyland), at the mouth of 
•the Elbe, both name and place agreeing. Ptolemy says : * Of the 
nations of the interior, the greatest is that of the Suevi Angili^ who 
are the most eastem of the Longobardi, stretching as far north- 
ward as the middle Elbe.' Strabo coincides with these State- 
ments. 

The term Suevi in Ptolemy, is to us of no significance, as we 
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kuow that the names of the confederations were always very 
loosely applied ; it seems to show, however, that the Sason confe- 
deration was not yet in existence. 

Of the tribes mentioned by Tacitus as neighbours of the Angles, 
only the Longobards and the Varini can be identified. The Lon- 
gobards are ascertained to have dwelled on the east of the Elbe, 
south of the present town of Lüneburg; to the east of the Longo- 
bards was Slavonie land. It is interesting to know the Angles to 
have been so nearly cognate with the future conquerors of North 
Italy, the Longobards or Lombards. The Varini are considered 
to have dwelled to the North of the Longobards in present Meck- 
lenburg and eastern Holstein. Their name is preserved in the 
district of Wamow, the river Warnow, the town of Warnemünde, 
etc., and even in the name of the capital^ Schwerin, called by the 
natives Swerin, which is, of course Varin, in Mecklenburg. It is 
consequently very probable, that they were not Germans, but 
Slaves. We find them again mentioned in connexion with the 
Angles by Procopius (a. d. 534 — 547) in a love-story, in which 
ßodiger, a prince of the Varini, is said to have been betrothed to 
an Angle princess, who, being deserted by him^ comes to meet 
him at the mouth of the Rhine. This seems to point to some 
connection having continued between the Angles and the Varini, 
even after the migration of the former to Britain. VVe find them 
again mentioned together as late as the tenth Century in a code of 
laws of the Carolinian period, referring to that time and begin- 
ning thus : * Incipit lex Anglorum et Werinorum, hoc est Thuringo- 
rum.^ The law of the Angles and Werini, — that is tosay, those of 
the Thuringians, that is, the law of the Angles et Warini in 
Thuringia, which sliows that there was a colony of Angles, and of 
their neighbours, the Warini, which the Carolinians, according to 
their usual policy, had planted in the hostile and Slavonian Thur- 
ingia. This law lias many striking resemblances with the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, such as the term * Adalingus,' ' Anglosax,' ' Atheling,' 
the Wergild of 200 Shillings for a freeman, the compensations for 
different kinds of bodily injuries. 

We ascertain thus, that the Longobardi and the Varini 
dwelled to the east and the north-east of the Elbe, we know 
that the Chauci dwelled on the west bank of the Weser; that the 
Frisians occupicd the sea-ahore of present Hanover and Holstein, 
and that all the eastern part of Holstein was occupied by Slavo- 
nians ; that the Angles had their original habitation between the 
Weser and the Elbe, in the east and north of the present kingdom 
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of Ilanover, but did not quite extend up to the sea-shore. They 
decidedly belonged to that complicity of German tribes denomi- 
nated Saxon, and had no connection with the Danes or Scan- 
dinavians, as lias been frequently entertained. Nor could they 
havc come from the district of Anj2:lia, the present Angola, 
in Slcswick, according to the venerable Bede, beeause this would 
railitate entirely against the Statements of Tacitus, Ptolemy, and 
Strabo, as to tbeir original scat. That district is far too small 
to have produced those numerous Anglo invaders ; but it is highly 
probable that the Angles extended at one tirae from Hanover right 
through East Holstein, iuto East Sleswick, their north end having 
subsequently been cut oflF by the intrusion of Slavoiiians into East 
Holstein. 

We have likewisc ascertained that in the year 597 the Angles 
were settled in England. We have, finally, the probability that 
the invasion of the Angles took place during 450 to 500, beeause 
np to that tirae we have continuous Roman accounts from this 
country, and the Angles are never mentioned therein. 

The Angles must have come over in large bodies. Still, we 
cannot go quite along with Lappenberg and Latham, that Angle 
and Saxon in England are entirely convertible terms. The Angles 
in Germany were genuine Saxons, but then there were many 
Saxons in Germany that were not Angles, as the Angles were onl}- 
one of many Saxon tribes. We have thcrcfore no ground for assert- 
ing that the German people settled in England before the adventof 
the Angles were Angles. Saxons in England would accordingly mean 
the Germans settled there before the Angles. It seenis to have 
been uscd in that sense by themselves. The Angles, as was natural 
for a people Coming from the mouth of the Elbe, settled chiefly in the 
northern part of England, as is seen, for instance,in the names of the 
northern kingdoms of the Heptarchy, whereas the southern king- 
doms called themselves Saxon, Wessex, Essex, Middlesex, etc. 
The Saxon dement obtained, politically, the ascendancy, and it 
seems to us also ethnologically, for the Anglo- Saxon language 
seems to us to have been formed more by the Saxon (taking the 
Word in the limited sense aforesaid), than by the Angle. Never- 
theless, whether the Angles fonned a more compact body, 
whilst the Saxons consisted originally of a greater variety of tribes, 
or whether the term Saxon, in its abstract meaning, did not apply 
to any particular tribe, the term Angle prevailed ultimately over 
the Saxon. Whcn Egbert, king of Wessex, a kingdom evi- 
dently more Saxon than Angle, united the whole of the Heptarchy, 
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he callcd it Aengla-land, England, and tlie language of thc country 
was hencefortli simply callcd 'seo Englisce sprace/ * die Englische 
spräche/ the English speech. 

Gothic Rematns. 

Next to the great migration of nations^ it was the spread of the 
Christian religion which powerfuUy promoted the mental develop- 
mcnt of the Gerraan nation. At the very outset of the history of 
cur literature we mention with pride the great Ulfilas (a.d. 318- 
388), a bishop of those ancient Moeso-Goths, who, in the second 
Century of the Christian cra, had come from thc northern part of 
Gcrinany to invade Moesia, a Boman province, situate on the 
sonthern banks of the Danube. Ulfilas, (Wulfila) a bishop, at thc 
age of thirty, had, in consequence of religious persecution, bcen 
compelled to leave Dacia, then the abode of the Goths. This 
happened about the year 355. Followed by many of his disciples, 
he settled at the foot of Mount Haemus, where he prcached in 
Latin, Greek, and Gothic, devoted himsclf to his holy mission with 
indefatigable zeal, and invented his Gothic characters, a cora- 
bination of the ancient Runic and Greek letters. 

The very fact of a translation of the Bible for the Goths proves 
that they were possesscd of a much higher State of civilization than 
is generally attributed to them. The very manner in whicli thc 
translation has been made, pre-supposes a certain degree of dcve- 
loped mental culture. It is faithful, but spiritcd, and by no means 
a mere literal transcript. 

The Lord's Prayp:r. 

Atta UDsar thu in biminam, veihnai namo theiu ; qviuiai 

Vater unser in dem Himmel, yefmlujet werde dein Name ; zu uns 

thiudinassus theins ; vairthai vilja theiiis, ave in himina, jah ana 
komme dein Heich ; dein Wale geschehe, wie im Himmd, also auch 

airthai ; blaif unsarana thana sinteiuan gif uns hirama daga, jah aflet uns 
auf Erden; unser täglich Brot (jieh uns heute; und vvrgieb 

tbatei skulans sijaima, svasve ja veis afletara thaim skulam unsaraim ; jah ni 
uns unsere Schuld^ so wie wir vergeben unsem Schuldiger7i ; 2cnd 

briggais uns in fraistubnjai, ak lausei uns af tbarama ubilin ; unte 

ßi/tre uns nicht in Versuchung, sondern erlöse uns von dem Uebel ; denn 

tbeina ist tbiudangardi jah mabtsjab vulthus in aivins. Amen. 

dein ist das Reich wnd die Macht und die Uerrlichkeit in Ewigkeit, Amen, 
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Old Hioh German and Olu Low German (Old German) 

Remains. 

The language of G^rmany appears already at tbe earliest period 
of which we have any knowledge, divided into two principal dialects 
tke Higlier or Upper German, subdivided into the Bavarian, the 
Swabian, or Alemannic, the Frankonian and the Thuringo-Hessian, 
and the Low-German, or Saxon. The oldest literary remains 
which we possess in either of these dialeets, date from the 8th to 
the lOth Century. The Upper-German in these remains is termed 
Old High-German, the Low-German, Old Low-German, or Old 
Saxon. 

During the Franconian period^ from Charlcmagne to the Swabian 
emperors (768-1 137), our langiiage improved considerably, thanks to 
the fostering care bestowed upon it by the great Charles. History, 
I am airaid, has not adequately appreciated the exertions of the 
man whose master-mind could conceive and carry out reforms at 
once so sweeping, so usefui, and under such adverse circumstances ; 
for Charlemagne's chief merit consists in having accomplished great 
deeds at a period when all was dark around him. The light which 
dispelled that mental darkness was in him, radiated /rom him, and 
was diflfused through him. Evincing, on every occasion, the lively 
intercst hc took in the culture of the German language, he had it 
taught in schools, used in the pulpit, and in all judicial transactions. 
In conjunctiou with the learned of the age, he collccted the nation^s 
old laws and songs {describere et literis mandare/ecit), as Eginhard, 
his secretary, inform s us; and it is even said that he wrote a Ger- 
man grammar. His son^ Lewis, the Pious, and still more, his 
grandson, Lewis, the German, foUowed the noble example of their 
ancestor; and the Treaty of Verdun (843), concluded between the 
lattcr and Charles the Bald, whilst rendering Germany a separate 
kingdom, contributed at the sarae time to the development of her 
literature, in the promotion of which many of Charlemagne's con- 
tcmporaries took the same lively intcrest. Foremost among them 
we must mention here Alcuin, born at York, and equally distin- 
guished as a thcologian, mathematician, rhetorician, and astronomer. 
Most prominent among the promoters of national education at this 
period, Stands Hrabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mayence (776-856), 
the founder of the convent school at Fulda, then the only uursery 
for the cultivation of the German language, and a noble pattem 
for many similar schools founded subsequently. 

Charlcmagne, so discriminatiug in the selection of men of mcrit, 
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bestowed upon Alcuin, among other gifts, the abbey of Tours, 
whilst bis contemporary, Theodolpbus, received the bishopric of 
Orleans. The exertions of Paul Warnefried (Bonifacius of Essex, 
714-754), are also deserving of the highest praise. He selected 
Central Germany for the field of bis labours ; and never did the 
cause of religion and learning possess a more zealous champion. 
He it was who instructed Rotrude, the daughter of Charlemagne^ 
previous to her being betrothed to the Emperor Constantine. To 
Eginhard, the secretary of Charles, we are indebted for the memoirs 
of the great king, whose character, but for this reeord, would pro- 
bably have been less appreciated by posterity. Hroswitha, the 
gifted Latin poetess^ wrote at that time many sacred poems. Several 
of her dramatie works were, at her request, performed in her con- 
vent, her superiors being probably anxious to enliven thus the 
dreary monotony of the cloister life. Some people, however, 
attribute the indulgence shown in this instance to the exquisite 
beauty of the nun, before whose charms even the austere monks 
bowed submissively. Of her works we possess two editions, that of 
Nuremberg, by Conradus Celtius, of the year 1511, and that of 
Wittemberg, of 1707, copied from the former. The work consists 
of sacred legends and sacred dramas, written in praise of chastity« 
Gallicanus and Abraham are the most remarkable among the 
latter. 

The few Old High German prose writings of the 8th, 9th, 
and lOth centuries, are mostly translated from the Latin and 
Greek; and, on that account, only historically interesting, such as 
* The Benedictine Rules,' by Kero, a monk of St. Gall (8th Cen- 
tury) ; the vocabularies of St. Galli attributed to St. Gallus (8th 
Century); a translation of Isidor^s epistles, * de Nativitate Domini \ a 
Gothic Version of the Gospel of St. Matthew (fragmentary); some 
interlinear translations from Latin hymus ; the Harmony of the 
Gospel by Tatianus ; a Translation of the Psalms by the monk 
Notker, of St. Gall, who died in the year 1022 ; Williram's Trans- 
lations and Explauation of the ^ Hohe Lied'; also the ' Beda umbe 
diu iier,* in which moral lessons are deduced from the characters of 
certain animals, with scriptural quotations ; the Merigarto (earth)^ 
a document of the llth Century, chiefly descriptive of the great 
waters (seas), mountains, or Springs, and remarkable for the geo- 
graphical and geological theories it propounds. We are informed 
therein that everything in creation, based upon the immutable laws 
of nature, exists for some purpose, though not apparent to the 
human understanding. Thus, in speaking of the water, the writer 
says : — 
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Nah ieglichemo lante, according to each land, 

Ulla, iz sinen sito vuente, / beiieve it runs in üs own manner. 

nah ieglicher erda, according to each soiL 

wukn iz fara uuerda» I beiieve water to be dyed 

As a sample of thc Old Franconian, we give^ with a trauslation 
in Old French, aud in modern German, the 

Pledge op Charles the Bald. 

lu godes mioDa ind in thes christiä,iies folches ind unser bedherö gebaltnissi 

In Gottes Liebe und in des cfiristlichen Volkes und unser beider Wohlfarth, 

Pro deo amur et pro Christian poblo et nostro commun salvament 

fon thesemo dage frammordes, so fram sd mir got ^ewiczi indi mahd 

von diesem Tage vorwärts^ so weit als mir Gott Weisheit und Macht 

diät di in avani^ in quant deus savir et x^Mxlir 

furgibit sd haldih tesan minan bruodher, 
giebtf so hdfe üh diesem meinen Bruder. 
me dunat^ si salvari eo eist meon fradre. 

Karlo et in adjudha et in cadhuua cosa, 

soso man mit rehtü sinan bruodher scial, in thiü thaz er mig so sama 
sowie man mit Itec/U seinem Bruder soll, in dein dass er mir so gleich 
si cum om per dreit son fiudiu salvar dist in o quid il mi altresi 

duo, indi mit Ludhercu in noheiniu thing ne gegangu thd minan 

thue, und mit Luther in keinem Ding nicht gehe ich ein mit mnncm 
^ety et ab Ludher iml plaid unquam prindrai qui meon 

willen, imo co scaden werdhön. 
Willen ilim zu Schaden icerden 
vol eist meon fradre Karlo in damuo sit. 

Tlie great charm of our Early Lays, to which vve sliall now direct 
tlie reader's attention, consists in their possessing an essentially 
national character. Uulike those of the Greeka, who, both in 
literature and art, always airaed at the attainraent of the highest 
aesthetic perfection, our ancient poetry is, as it were, the rougli 
sketcli taken from the images dvvelling within tlie Teutonic souls 
wherein it has remained so deeply rooted ; it belongs essentially to 
the whole nation, before whose assembied tribes songs and lays 
were read, adopted or rejected, according to their merits or dcmerits. 
The people, in their open-air meetings, repeated these songs in 
choruses, accompanied by tlie sound of harps ; under the blue tent 
of lieaven their raanly voiccs swept thunder-like through their 
virgin forests, whilst the holy oaks bent their crowns in silent 
acclamations. Before speakiug of the earliest poetical monument 
of our language, thc Ilildebr and' 8 Song, written in the Old High Ger- 
man dialect, of which we only possess a manuscript of a fragmentary 
eharacter, dating from thc 8th Century, we shoiild state here that, 
in most of the ancicnt lays of that era, thc mctrical form did not 
ronsist in thc quantity, but rathcr in thc ac(;cntuation «rivcu to tlic 
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principal words contained in each line, these words always begin- 
ning with the same consonants ; this is called alliteratioii, as, for 
instance, ' Wohl and Wehe* * Haupt and Haar, * Stock and Stein* 
— (Weal and Woe, Head and Hair, Stick and Stone). To show 
how fertile the poetry of alliteration was in its meaus of expression, 
we mention Lere, that for the single word ' Mann/ one of our old 
dialects bad eight distinet meanings, and each^ according to its 
derivation, corresponded with similar sounding words, imparting 
thus a vivid and poetical colouring to our coramonly used phrases. 
UUeros UUdrum UUigeö and UUahtü, which means the man 
watched the horses ; Se^ff was in Selda under giStndun (man was 
Et home among his camp-foUowers). 

The events alluded to in the Hildebranffs Lied and Walter of 
Aquitaine^ exist also^ in a somewhat altered form^ in the Scandina- 
vian Sagas. Dating from a very remote period, they are probably 
fragments of those old songs which, during the 12th and 13th 
centuries, were, like so many stray leaves of the past, collected, 
and ultimately appeared in a more connected, though greatly 
altered, form in the ' Book of Heroes^ the ' Lay op the Nibelungen ' 
and ' Gudrun.' The Hildebrand' s Song is coeval with Theo- 
doric the Great, also called Dieterich von Bern ; the events and 
datcs alluded to are, however, represented so confusedly as to per- 
plex even German philologists. The poem describes the combat 
bctween Hildebrand and his son Hudibrand. The former, Tlieo- 
doric's companion in arms, after having been banished from Italy, 
by Ermanrich, enters the service of Attila {Etzel), king of the 
Huns, in order to accompany the latter in his last Italian expedi- 
tion. Here he is informed that his long-lost son, Hudibrand, is 
fighting in the ranks of the enemy. He meets him at the hcad of 
his troops, and vainly endeavours to make him espouse Attila's 
cause. Hudibrand, having always been absent from home, does 
not recognise his father, and refuses the golden bracclets which 
the latter offers him, indignantly exclaimiug : — 



Mit Gerü scal man 

Gkba infähan, 

Ort widar Orte. 

so ist erlo dou ! 

Du bist dir, Altör Htm, 

ummet spaher. 



With the spear alone one shoiild 
receive such gifts, 
point agaiust point, 
80 iö heroes' custom 
Thou art an old Hun, 
extremely sly. 



To which the old father, in his grief, replies : — 



Welaga nu, Waltant got ! 

Wöwart skihit ! 

ih Walldta sumarö 

euti Wintrö sehstic ur lande. 



Woe, now to me, ruling God ! 

woe bappens unto me. 

1 bave waiked summer 

and winter sixty abroad (out the land). 
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dar man mih eö Scerita 
in fulc Sceotanterd, 
8Ö man mir at burc senigeru 
banun ni gifasta. 
Nu scal mih Su&sat 
chiud Suertü hauwan, 
bretdn mit sinü billju 
eddo ih imo ti banin wcrdaiu 



when one me aje shai'ed (always en- 

tered) 
into the folk (division) of shooters» 
80 one me at any burgh 
death never fietöteued. 
Now shall me my dear. 
child with the sword strike, 
lay low with his bill (axe) 
aud 1 become his murderer. 



The son, whom nothing can appease, then fights with his o!d 
fathcr^ by whom hc is vauquished, and a minstrel of the 15th 
Century, Caspar von der Ron, informs us, in his ' Heldenbuch/ 
that both, after having been reconciled, returned to Verona, to 
meet Hudibrand's mother, whose terror and grief may be imagined, 
when seeing her long-lost son airive covered with wounds inflicted 
by his own father. For the preservation of the Hildebrand's Song 
we are indebted to two monks of the convent of Fulda. 

Of the lay of Walter of Aquitaine, the produetion of which 
has becn claimed by Germany, France, Italy, and Spain, 
we possess only Latin vcrsions. The oldest, found in the library 
of Carlsruhe, datcs frora the end of the ninth Century, 
and is attributed to Eckhardt, a monk of St. Gall, whilst 
the manuscripts discovered at Brüssels and Paris assign the 
authorship to Geraldus, a monk of the abbey of Fleury, on the 
banks of the Loire. That found in the monastery of Novalese, 
at the foot of Mount Cenis, by an unknown writer, dates from 
the year 1060, and its contents agrce with the Carlsruhe manu- 
script. Without exprcssing a dccided opiniouon the authorship of 
the lay, we may statchere that the tone pcrvadiug it, aud the cha- 
racters and manners dcscribcd therein, bear an essentially Gerraan 
garb. We shall now give an outline of the pocm itself. 

Attila, king of the Huns, impellcd by warlike ardour, has Icft 
his country to attack Giebig, king of the Franks, whom he sur- 
prised duringa feast given in honour of his new born son Günther. 
Having obtaincd here an easy victory, the kings of Bur^undy and 
Aquitaine, Ilerric and Alfar, are in turn attacked and vanquished 
by the great chief of the Huns, who, in order to ensure the 
Submission of the conquered, compcls them to give him as hostages, 
Hagan, Gicbig's nephew, Alfar's only son Walter, and Herric's 
daughtcr, a lovcly child, upon all of whom Attila bestows the 
most tender aifection. After the death of Giebig, Günther avails 
himself of this opportunity to shake oflF his bondage, escapes and 
returns to his relatives. Attila, fearing lest Walter should foUow 
the cxample, endeavou}*s now vainly to attach the latter by the 
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gentle ties of love. Walter woiild have carried out his design of 
escaping already, but for a rebellion, which had just broken out in 
Attila^s states, in the suppression of which, he was anxious to take 
part Having returned from this expedition, lie raeets Hildegunda^ 
the lovely maid whose image he had eherished from his boyhood. 
He determines now to elope with her, and having, during a banquet, 
administered to Attila and liis courtiers a sleeping-draught, he and 
his beloved, mounted on a swift conrser, escape in the dead of 
night. But it appears, that, not content with carrying off this 
living treasure, he also ai)propriates to himself many valuablcs 
belonging to his foster-father. The rage of the latter when 
awakening from his slecp may be easily imagined, but, tlianks to 
the swiftness of his horse, Walter and his fair lady have soon 
reached the confines of Attila's dominions, living during their whole 
flight on vegetables. A boatman, having taken Walter and 
Hildegunde .over the Rhino, receives from Walter two rare 
specimens of the finny tribe, as a present; and he, having sold 
them to the cook in the Castle, the extreme delicacy of these 
fishes, when put on the royal tal)le, leads to some enquiry, and 
from the description given by the boatmen, Hagan at onco 
concludes that the giver could be no other than his forraer com- 
panion in exile. In Günther's bosom, however, gloomy thoughts 
are harboured, for being a covetous man, and anxious to appro- 
priatc to himself Walter's ill-gotten goods, he sets out, mccts 
the couple in the thicket of the forest, and rudely interrupts their 
idyllic reposc. A fearful combat then eusues, and does not 
terminate until the attendants have been slain by Walter's hands, 
and he himself, Ilagan and Günther, been severely wounded. 
Peace then takes place, and Walter, after this sanguinary 
advcnture, finds his consolation, in the possession of that real 
treasure, fair Hildegunde. 

Among the sacred poetry of the ninth Century we mention the 
prayer of Wessobrunn {Das Wessobrunn Gebet)^ Musgilli, He- 
liand^ about thirty years later, Ottfried's Hymn of the Evangelist» 
{Evan ff elien- Harmonie), and the Ludwig's song {Ludwiff's Lied), 
of which we shall now speak separately. 

The prayer of ' Wessobrunn,' written more than a thousand 
years ago, begins tlius : — 

' Das erfuhr ich unter den Menschen als der Weisheiten grösste : Da die 
Erde nicht war, noch der Himmel oben, nicht Berg, nicht Baum nicht war, 
die Sonne nicht schien, noch der Mond leuchtete, noch der Meersee, da nichts 
noch war von Ende noch Grenze, da war der eine allmachtige Gott ! * 

* Thia I heard among men as tbe greatcst of all wisdoms, at a time when 
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there was neither earth nor hcaven, mountain nor tree, when neither the siin 
nor moon were shining, when the deep sea did not exist, when there was 
neither end nor boundary, at that time there existed the one almighty Grod!' 

Ottfried, a Franconian by birth, and supposed to have been a 
diseiple of Hrabanus Maurus, wrote bis Gospel-Hynin in a convent 
of Weissenburg, and dedicated it to King Lewis, the German. It 
does not bear the sarae national character as the sacred poem just 
mentioned, the author having taken the Greek and Roman writers 
for prototypes. It is also deficient in that genuineness of senti- 
ment and fervour which charactcrises both Heliand and Muspilli. 
Ottfried bestowed, however, great care on its metrical form, using, 
for the fi rst time, the rhyrae instead of the alliterative form. 
For this reason, the poem remains a most valuable treasure of 
autiquity. 

The Ludwigslied celebrates the victory of Lewis the Third over 
the Normans, at Saucourt (881). It is concise and vigorous, 
breathing throughout intense religious fervour. The poem is 
equally graphic in the description of battle-scenes. The MS. 
found in the convent of St. Araand has been ascribed to the monk 
Hucbald, who died in 930. It bears a fragmentary character, and 
begins thus : — 



EXTRACT FBOM thc *' LUDWIGSLIED.' 



Einan knning weiz ih, 
hcizset her Ilhidwig, 
ther perno Gode tliionot; 
ih weiz, her imos lonot. 

Kind warth her laterlös 
the« wartli inio Farbuoz; 
holöda inaii truhtin 
niagaczogo warth her sin. 

Gab her imo diigidi 
fronrsc gcthigini, 
etual hier in Vrankon: 
8o brüche her es lun^^o! 



A king I know, 
callcd Ludewig, 
who wiUingly serves God. 
I know lle will reward bim for it. 

As a child he became fatberlcss, 
yet he found soon some indemnity 
in the Ix)rd leading bim 
and Iwcoming bis instructor. 

For Hc gave bim noble 
and valiant attcndants, 
and a throne among the Frank<i. 
May he occupy it long !* 



ExTRACT FROM SONO OF LOUIS THE ThIRD. 



Then took he shicld and spcar 
And quickly forward rode; 
Willing to wreak revengc 
Against bis gathering focs. 

Ere long hc saw from far 
The Norman force approach; 
* Thank God !' said he, aloud : 
He saw what he dcsired. 

The king rode bravely on, 
And sang a Frankish hymn, 



And all bis pcople joined : 
* Kyricleison !* 

The song was sang, 

The fight begun; 

Thc blood shono in the check s 

Of the merry Fmnks; 

But no bladc of them all 

Fought so bravely as Ludovic. 

W. Taylor. 



Of Muspilli, written in alliterate vcrses, we possess only a 
fragment. The poem treating of tho last judgraent, is coutained 
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in J. A. Schmellcr's ^ Bruchstück einer althochdeutschen alliterirenden 
Dichtung vom Ende der Welt, and exquisite alike for ita beauty 
and force of language. 

Tue Heliand. — {The Saviour). 

We give here an extract of the Heliand, entitled ' Propheey of 
thc destruction of the Teraple/ in whicli the reader will at 
onee recognise the aflSnity between the English and Saxon 
language, especially striking in the oldest monuments of the Old 
High-German language, because here we see the source whence 
the English has flowed, in all its purity. 

Of the Heliand, Vilraar, in bis antiquities of the Heliand, 
exprcsses himself thus : ' We mcet here Christiauity dressed in the 
poetical garb of a noble German tribe, describcd in fervent lan- 
guage, adorned with everything that the German people — the 
German heart — could offer. We have here a national Saviour, the 
mighty populär King, represented by the poetry of a man belong- 
ing to the people. The spiritwith which it is imbued, is refreshing, 
like Tcrual breezes; a homely fecling, strong, and intense, dwelling 
within the singer's hcart, appeals to usas powerfully and irresistibly 

as the sweet reminiscences of childhood, or our mother's silent 
grave. 

At the sarae time, it is replete with vigour, fall of rapid move- 
ment, and breathes a firmness and proud determination hardly lo 
be met with throughout the field of Christian poetry. In every 
passage, in every line, we detect thc communion of sentiraents 
shared in by a strong-minded people, distinguished for the purity 
of it» morals, its heroism, and proud of joining the same songs of 
praise addressed to its beloved King and Lord — the mighty 
Christ.' 
Pbopbbzeihüno von der Zbrstöruno Prophecy op the Debtrüction of 



DES Tempels. 

Ik mag in höht gitellien, 

hvilic er tecan bi voran 
giwerdad wunderlic 

er he an thesc werold kumc 
an themn mareon daga. 

That wirdid er an thcmo manon skin, 
jac an theru sannnn so Harne: 

gisverkad siu bethiu, 
mit finistre werdad bifangan ; 

fallad sterron. 
hvit hebentungal 

endi hrisid erde, 
bivod thius brede werold, 

Wirdid snlikaro bokno ülu: 
grimraid the groto seo, 

wirkid thie gcbenes ström 
egison mit is udhiun 

erdbuandinn. 



THE Temple. 

I may, however, teil you, 

what sign before 
will happen wondcrful 

before he into this world comes 
on that cclcbrated day. 

that will before the moon bemanifested, 
and by the sun the same: 

dark they will become both, 
with darkness become surronndcd ; 

(then) fall the stars« 
the bright heavenly lights: 

then trcmbles the oarth, 
moves thc wide world. 

take place snch signs many : 
rages the great Hca, 

eflfects thc sea's stream 
Terrors with its wavcs 

(to the) carth-inhabitantj:. 
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Than ttiorrot thia thiod 

thur thath pcthvinp; mikil, 
folc thurh tlica forhta: 

than nis fridu hverjjin: 
AC wirdid wig so maiipg 

obar thc8c werold alla. 
hctili afhahen ; 

endi hcri ledid 
kunni obar odar. 

Wirdid kuninf^o giwin 
meKinfard mikil 

wirdid maiiagoro qualm, 
opcn urlagi. 

That is cgislic tbing, 
that is siilik inord sculun 

mau afhcbbien I 
Wirdid wol so mikil 

Obar these werold alle, 
xnansterbono mcst 

thero, the gio an thcsaru middilgard, 
snulti tburh siihti. 

Liggiad sooka man, 
driosat ondi doiat 

endi iro dag cndiad 
fulliad mid iro fcruhu. 



thcn withers the people 

bj tbis grcat desolation, 
the crowd by fear: 

for no peace anywherc; 
bnt (tben come) wars so many 

over tbis world all. 
the wild arises, 

and armies leads 
one race against anotber. 

Then bcgins king*8 battle 
A greflt striiggle, 

tbere takes place many a man's deoth 
opcn war. 

That is a jrreat thing (jadgmcnt) 
that ever such murdcr sbould 

men commit! 
Tbere arises discase so great 

over tliis world all. 
Man*8 dcath. abovo all, 

of tbose who ever in tbis world 
died by sickness. 

Tbere lie sick men 
fall and die 

and thcir days end 
fill (themselvcs) witU tbeir lives. 



During the rcign of the Franconian kings, the mental progi'ess 
of the Gcrmans was frequcntl y impeded and arrested, partly because 
the former took but little intercst in literature, partly on account of 
other adverse circumstances. Among these impediments, we men- 
tion the wars carried on during the reign of the Franconian and Saxon 
emperors ; the struggles sustained against Greeks, Normans, and 
Hungarians; the inroads of the Slaves, who extended aa far 
as the Eibe; the inveteratc hostility shown by the Italians 
to everything Germ an ; and, lastly, the counteractiug and 
blighting influenae of the hierarchy founded during the Papacy of 
Hildebrand. Under that of Henry I. (919), and of the succeeding 
kings of the Saxon house, the light gradually reappeared, com- 
merce began to spread, and the prosperity of the nation increased; 
for at all times we flnd a nation's material welfare iuvariably 
connected with its mental development, the exchange of matter 
leading to the exchange of ideas. 



The Swabian Minstrels. 

Now we approach a period of our literary history, perhaps the 
most prolific, and certainly the most romantic and poetical, that of 
the Svfabian minstrels {Minnesingers). Under Conrad the Third, 
the first of the Hohenstaufen, who, in the year 1137, mounted the 
German imperial throne, the more refined Swabian Alemannic 
dialects prevailed at court, and among the educated of Germany. 
It was at this period that a variety of influences concurrcd, all highly 
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calculated to deyelop and sustaia the mental life of our natiou ; 
cbivalry with its romantic aspirations, the glorious age of the 
Crusades, with its lofity enthusiasm and noble deeds, the stirring 
example of the minstrels of the south of France, the Troubadours, 
whose cultivated minds and more refiued manners could not but 
exercise the most bcneficial influence on our more uncoutli 
northem bards ; the inereasing prosperity of the nation, rcsult of 
the cultivation of the soil and the spread of commerce, all thcsc 
combined influences developcd the mental progress of an age, which 
we call with pride, ' das Blüthenalter,^ of our early litcrature. 

And here we must mention how the most mighty and noble, the 
lovely and beautiful of the land encouraged, and fostered this all- 
absorbing taste for poetry, with what ardour they cultivated it 
themselves, and how much the example thus given, by elevating 
the mind and fiUing the heart with sublime conceptions, contributed 
to the accomplishment of those noble deeds, with which that 
splendid age of romance, love, and poetry so gloriously abounds. 

Henry VI., Conrad IV., King Wentzel of Bohemia, Margrave 
Otto of Brandenburg, John of Brabaut, Henry of Meissen, and 
Anhalt, Heinrich von Veldeck, Hartmanu von der Aue, Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, B.einmar der Alte, "Walter von der Vogelweide, 
Gh>tt{ried von Strassburg, and a host of others, cultivated the noble 
field of poetry, which, under the Emperor Frederic II., attaincd 
its highest cultivation. Glorious time of the * Minne,'* beautiful 
dream of the past — gone, never to return ! 

' Minne/ the poetry, the reflection, the ccho, the language of 
natura, its smile and fi'own, in which we sce typißcd the budding 
of vemal flowers and sweet early love, the budding of the heart, 
autumn's withered and scattered leaves, and the heart's blighted 
hopes, the rise of God's glorious suny and the dawn of our owu 
aspirations, its setting and the vanishing of the dreams of our youth. 
* Minne,^ elevated and refined, the homage paid to vir tue, bcauty, 
and loveliness, bclonging to an age of lofty aspirations and noble 
decds, to the age of romance and poetry, is the sweetest blossom 
of the loving German heart, for it is deep, true, and pure ! 

The charm which the Minnelied exercised over the heart of 
the people must be attributed to the fact of its being always sung 
with the accompaniment of striuged Instruments. The metrical 
form in the Minnesong was always strictly observed ; two stanzas 
of equal quantity were followed by one irregulär in metre, the 
former being called the ' Stollen,^ the latter the * Abgesang,' the 

* ' Minne/ in its primitive soosc, mcans ' in rcihembranco of.' 

c 
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ttanza itsclf ' Lied.' The mode of constructing the stanza and the 
'Ton' varied, and depended on the inventive faculties of the 
minstrel himself. The ' Leiche/ a lyric poem, generally of a 
religious character, and the * Spruch ' (proverb), the latter of which 
generally consisted of one stanza only, were not subject to the 
same metrical rules. Didactic poetry dates more immediately 
from the time of the minstrels, but moves within the exterior con- 
crete world ; and the moral lessons it contains are expressed in 
various forms, such as by the ' Spruch,' maxim^ * Lehi^edidiV 
didactic poem, * Fabel,' also called * Bispel' (allegory), • Mahre,' 
tale of fiction, and * Büchlein/ epistolary poem. The prindpal 
home of the minstrels was Alemannia, t. e. Swabia. The 
Alemans lived between the Rhine and the Lech, and were 
conquered by Clodowic, who, after the battle of Soissons (486), 
establishcd the Franconian rule in Gallia. They re-conqnered 
their independencc under the succeeding Merovingian kings, but 
succumbed under the Major-domus Pepin. That Swabia should 
at this time already have possessed a refined language^ and 
superior to any othcr spoken in the rest of Germany, in 
harmony^ flexibility^ purity and force, is a fact irom which it has 
been inferred that, at some remote period, that country must have 
been in possession of a refined literature ; for well may we ask, 
why should the inhabitants of a part of Germany^ favoured by ao 
many circumstances, calculated to stimulate poetical feeling, have 
accomplishcd less in this respect than Franconia or Lower Saxony^ 
of the early literature of which countries we possess documentary 
evidence, whilst not a fragment of Alemannic literature of the 
same period has been transmitted to us ? 

We opine, that the greater mental refinement existing in 
Swabia and in Switzerland^ at this remote period, must be 
attributcd to the fact of those countries having always been 
in direct intercourse with the French, then unquestionably our 
superiors in refinement and mental culture, but principally to 
the exertions of the Troubadours, whose stirring example, no 
doubt^ exercised the most direct influence on the mental life of the 
Swabians. Let us^ also, bear in mind, that the emulating example 
set by the Emperor Frederick II. and his nobles, at that time created 
a taste for literature among the nation, but principally among 
the Upper classes, who devoted themselves to classical studies^ or 
went to the universities of Paris^Padua, and Salamanca. Everything 
at that time assumed a poetical garb ; itinerant singers of the 
highest rank went from court to court ; toumaments were given in 
their honour, and the lovely and beautiful, encouraging and 
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Btimiilating those mental pursuits, kindled in the hearts of 
tbe gallant knights the flame of that enthusiasm of which the 
poetry of the romantic age bears witness. Unlike the earliest 
Tentonic songs of the heroic age, which were the outpourings of the 
nation^s heart, the Minnegesang essentially refleets the soul of the 
individual. It is füll of sunshine and gentle breezes; but the 
thunders of heaven sweep through our earliest epic poetry. 

A historical event connected with the era we are now speakiug 
of, hitherto wrapt in mystery, is the * The Minstrels' War at the 
Wartburg.* The old chronicles report that during the reign of 
Ltedgrave Hermann of Thuringia, a number of minstrels, then 
assembled at a Castle called the Wartburg, had challenged each 
other to a mental combat, and stipulated that the least successful 
thould lose bis life. It is also stated that Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Walter von der Vogelweide, 
Reimar von Zweier, Bitterolf, and Schreiber, had accepted the 
challenge, and that Heinrich von Ofterdingen, the most unsuccess- 
ful in the mental race, being]| condemned to death, had appealed 
to the enchanter, Klinsor of Hungary, to act as umpire, who, 
at the instigation of Sophiaj of Thuringia, had decided in favour 
of the doomed candidate. Dates and events, alluded to in the 
poem, are conflicting and contradictory, for it is stränge, that 
Beimar the Younger, who lived in the second half of the 13th 
Century, should have taken part in a contest supposed to have 
occurred between 1206-1208. Founded upon this real or sup- 
posed event, we possess a poem of a firagmentary character, called 
the * Singers' War at the Wartburg/ probably written towards 
the end of the 13th Century, and ascribed by some to Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, by others to Frauenlob. In the first part 
of the poem, the respective merits of Leopold of Austria on the 
one band, and of Hermann of Thuringia on the other, are discussed 
between the minstrels ; this leads to a quarrel, in which Klinsor, 
the Hungarian, takea part, and the mental war, confined at first to 
the two princes, gains a wider sphere, and leads to endless contro- 
versies between these knights of the past. 

Lyric and Didactic Poetry. 

Makt of the minstrels contained in the following list, were equally 
difltinguifihed as lyric, didactic, and epic poets. Their productions, 
and those of many others, whose names have remained unknown, 
were ^timately collected and embodied in the * Manesse' manu- 
script, now in the possession of the French. Of their epic poems 
we shall speak hereafter. 
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AisT (Dietmar), also called Eist, Eyste, either Swiss or Aaatnan 
by birth, flourished towards the midd^e of the 12tb centuiy. Hii 
epic poems, essentially national, arc füll of feeling. In one of tbem, 
called * The Falcon/ a lady waiting for the arrival of ber beloved, 
compares ber fate to tbat of the soaring bird: — 

Tue Faloon. 



Es staont ein vroawe aleine, 
nnt warte über heide, 
unt warte ir liebes, 
sd gesach sie valken vlicgen. 

1^ wol dir, Talke, daz du bist! 
'Du TÜngest, swar dir lieb ist; 
du erkiusest dir in dem walilo 
einen bonm, der dir gcralle. 

Als6 h&n ouch ih getan: 
ih erkos mir selben einen man 
den erweltcn minin ougen ; 
daz nident schöne yronwen. 

O we, wan länt si mir min liep ? 
jo cngertc ich ir dckeines trütes niet I" 

Bj the heath stood a ladj 

All lovely and fair; 
As she watched for her loTer 

A falcon flew near. 
' Uappy falcon,' she cricd, 

• who can fly where he list, 
And can choose in the forest 

The tree he loves best!' 

* Thns, too, had I chosen 

One knight for mj own, 
Hirn mj ejes had selcctcd, 

Hirn prized I alone: 
Bnt othcr fair ladies 

Have envied myjoy; 
And why? for I soaght not 

Their biiss to destroy.' 



Sd wol dir, sumerwunne l 
Daz geTogel sanc ist getonde; 
also ist der linden ir lonp. 

lar lane tmobent mir onh 
minin wol stdnden ongen. 

Min trüt, dn solt dich gdoaben 
anderre wibe, 
wan, helt, die solt da miJen. 

Do du mih ^ste sähe, 
do dühte ih dih zc w&re 
so rchte minneclidie getan; 
des man ich dih, lieb«: man ! 



' As to thee, lovely snmmor, 

Retums the bird's strain, 
As on yonder green linden 

The leaTCS spring ügüot 
So constant doth grief 

At my eyes overflow. 
And will not thon, dearest, 

Betum to me now?' 

* Tes, come, my own heio, 

Ali others descrti 
When first my eyes saw thee, 

How graccful thon wert, 
How fair was thy presence, 

IIow graceful, how brightl 
Thon Uiink of me only, 

My own chosen knight!' 



There sat npon the linden-tree 

A bird, and sang its strain; 
So sweet it sang that, as I heard, 

My hcart went back again: 
It wcLt to one remembcrcd spot, 

I saw the rose-treo grow. 
And thought again the thoughts of lorc 

There cherished long ago. 



A thonsand years to me it was 

Sincc by my fair I sat, 
Yet thns to have been a stranger long 

Was not my choice, but fate: 
Since thon I haye not secn the flowers, 

Nor heard the bird's swcct song; 
My joys have all too briefly past, 

My griefs been all too long. 



Ammenhausen (Konrad von) descended from a noble Swiss 
family, lived at the beginning of tbe 14th Century, and is cbiefly 
known as tbe author of a poem on chess, called * Schdchzabelbuoch/ in 
which social and political matters are discussed, the different ranks 
of Society represented by tbe various figures, and wbolesome lessons 
giyen to all, bigb and low. Tbe poem evinces, on tbe part of tbe 
writer, considerable ingenuity and good common sense. 

Aue (Habtmann von der), more distinguisbed as epic than 
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lyricpoet His * Kreuzlieder' are remarkable for vigour and 
intense fervonr. 

The foUowing poem is taken from Tieck's coliection of Minne- 
lieder. 

Ich ma» mit Recht den Tag immer Dabei alle meine Sorge vertreiben, 

minncn. An ihr liegt beides mein Lieb und Leid, 

Da ich die Werthe zuerst erkannte, Was sie mir will, das ist ihr immer bereit. 

In süsser Znchte mit weiblichen Sinnen, Ward ich je froh, das schnf nichts als ihre 

Wohl mir, dass ich den Muth je an sie Güte, 

wandte, Qott sei der ihr Leib und Ehre behüte. 
Das schadet ihr nicht nnd ist mir immer 

mehr gnt. Der sündct schwer, der das nicht glanbet. 

Denn ich zn Gotte nnd zu der Weite den Dass ich möchte erleben mannichen lieben 

Muth Tag. 

Desto bas durch ihren Willen kehre. Ob auch nimmer Krone käme auf mein 

So diene ich, dass sich meine Freude noch Haubet, 

Termehre. Des ich mich an sie nicht vermessen mag^ 

yerlöhr* ich sie, was hätt' ich danne? 

Sich mag mein Leib von der Guten Da taugte ich zn Freuden weder Weibo 

wohl scheiden, noch Manne, 

Mein HerEe, mein Wille mnss bei ihr Und würe mein bester Trost beides 

bleiben, geachtet nnd im Banne. 
Sie mag mir Leben nnd Freude verleiden, 

BoNEB (Ulbich)^ bom at Bern, in the 14tli Century, His fables, 
called by bim * Edelstein* move in the world of plants and animals^ 
are of a charmingly populär style, and contain many treasures of 
wisdom. Boner is the true representative of tbe middle classes, and 
tbe defender of all tbat is good and noble. We give here one 
of bis fiibles : — 

The Frog and the Steer. 

Of him that striveth after more honor than he should. 

A frog, with frogling hy his side, Such prideful notion had he got; 

Game hopping through the piain one tide, Again to blow right sore 'gan he, 

There he an ox at grass did spj; And said: ' Like ox could I but be 

Much angered was the frog thereby ; In size, within this world Uiere wero 

He said, * Lord God, what was my sin, No frog so glad to thec, I swear.' 

Thon madest me so small and thin? The son spmce: ' Father, me is woe 

likewise I have no handsome featurc, Thou shouldst torment th j body so; 

And aU dishonoured is my natnre, I fear thou art to lose ihy life; 

To other crcatnres, far and near, Ck)me, follow me and leave this strife: 

For instance, this same grazing steer.' Good father, take advice of me, 

Hie frog wonld fain with bnllock cope, And let thy boastful blowing be.' 

'Gan brisk ont-blow himself in hope. "Frog said, * Thou need'st not heck and nod 

Tben spoke his frogling: ' Father o' me, I wiU not do't, so help me God! 

It boots not, let thj blowing be, Big as this ox is, I mast turn, 

Tfay natore bath forbid this battle, My honor now it doth concem.' 

Thon canst not vie with the black cattle.' He blew hunself and burst in twain; 

NathlesB, let be, the frog would not. Such of that blowing was his gain. 

Thos. Carltlk. 

BoTENLAüBEN (Otto, Count op), desceuded from the bouse of 
tbe counts of Hinneberg, went to tbe Holy Land^ and founded tbe 
conyent of tbe Benedictines at Prauenrode, near Kissingen. He is 
one of tbe minstrels pur sang, and remarkable for tbe original 
character, be imparts to bis poems. He died in tbe year 1254*. 
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Damen (Heriiann Der), the frieDd of Frauenlob, whom he 
addresses in one of bis poems^^mostly written in praise^of prinoes. , 

Emperor Henry VI. (1165—1197), succeeded bis fttber 
Frederick I. (Barbarossa), in the year 1190. In reading bis poeni% 
80 füll of tendemess, one would bardly believe tbem to be written 
by one so proverbially cruel. 



I greet in song that swectest one, 

Whom I can ne'er forgct, 
Though many a daj is past and gone, 

Since face to face we met. 
Who sings this votive song for me, 
Or man or woman, he or äe, 
To her, mj absent one, shall welcome be. 

Kingdom and lands are noaght to me, 
When with her preience weighed, 

And when her face no more I see, 
Mj power and greatness fade; 



Then of my wealth I reckon mm«, 
But sorrow onlj, for mine oim: 

Bising and falling thus mv lifo mores oo. 

* * • 

He errs whose heart will not beliefe 

That I might yet be bleat, 
Though never crown again had leaTC 

Upon my head to rest: 
This loss 1 might snpply, bat when 
Her love was gone, what had I theo? 
Nor joy, hope, Bolace conld I know again. 



Ich eriisse mit Gesänge die süssen. 
Die ich vermeiden nicht will nnd nicht 

mag, 
Da ich sie vom Mande nicht mochte 

grossen. 
Ach, leider I das ist mancher Tür: 
Wer nun dieses Lied singe von ihr. 
Die ich rermeide so unsänfthch hier, 
Es sei Weib oder Mann, der habe sie gc- 

grüssct Yon mir. 



Da ich sie nnn gar so heniigUcIien 

minne. 
Und sie ohne Wanken zu allen Zeiten 

trage, 
Beide im Herzen und auch im Sinne, 
Unterwcilen mit viel mannicher Klage, 
Was giebt mir damnmie die liebe zam 

Lohne? 
Da bietet sie mir's so rechte schöne, 
Eh' ich mich ihrer verzieh', ich verzidie 

mich eh der Krone. 



Mir sind die Beich' und Land' unter- Ich schied von ihr, dass ich ihr gar nidit 

than, kunnte 

Wenn ich bei der Minniglichcn bin, Bescheiden, wie iclT sie weinte in dem 

Und wcnno ich nun scheide von dann, Muthe, 

So ist mir alle mein Gewalt und^ mein Seit fügte mir eine viel selige Stunde, 

lieichtham dahin, Dass ich sie fand mir zum Heile ohne 

Nur sehnlichen Kummer zähle ich mir Huthe. 

dann zur Habe, Da ich die Werthe also fuglich fand. 

So kann ich mit Freuden steigen auf und Und ich ihr mein Wille ganz gestand, 

auch abe, Dess empfing sie mir, dass es ihr Gk)lt 

Und bringe den Wechsel, wie ich wähne, immer lohne, 

uro ihre Liebe zu Grabe. Sie war von Kinde und muss immer sein 

meine Krone. 

Eschenbach (Wolfram von), supposed to bave beentbeinven- 
tor of the so-called JVächterlieder^ wateb-songs, or day-songs^ waa 
remarkable for tbe beauty of imagery. In one of bis poems, a 
lady grieves at the sight of the rising sun, the signal for the de- 
parturc of her husband, on the point of starting for a distant land 
Of the intensity of their^ mutual affection, the foUowing lines bear 
witness : — 

Would I the loftt Spirit mslt. 

Woold I the lofty spirit melt Joy in my ioul no place can find: 

Of that prond dame who dwells'so high, As well might I a suitor be 

Kind heaven must aid me, or unfelt To thunderboTts, as hope her mind 

By her will be its agony. Will tum in softer mood to be. 
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Tbote cheekfl are beaatiful, are bright 

As the red rose with dewdrops graced ; 
And fauliless is the loYtüy ligfat 

0( those dear eyes, that, on me placed, 
Pierce to my verj heart, and fill 

My sool with lore's consaming fires, 
Whiie pauion barns and reigns at will; 

So deep the love that fair mspires. 

But joy npon her beauteoas form 

Attends, her hnes so bright to shed 
0*er those red Ups, before whose wann 

And beaming smilo all care is fled. 
She is to me all light and joy; 

I fiunt, I die, before her frown ; 
Even Venus, liyed she yet on earth, 

A fairer goddess here most own. 



While many moam the vanished light 

Of snmmer and the sweet 8un*8 fac% 
I monrn that these, however bright, 

No anguish from the soul can chase 
By love inflicted : all around 

Nor song of birds, nor ladies' Uoom, 
Nor flowers upspringing from the gronnd, 

Can chase or cheer the spirit's gloom. 

Yet still thino aid,beloyed, impart, 

Of all thy power, thy loye, make trial; 
Bid joy revive in tbis sad heart, 

Joy that expires at thy denial. 
Well may I poar my prayer to thee, 

BeloYdd lady, since 'tis thine 
Alone to send such care on me; 

Alone for thee I ceaseless pine. 

Edoäb Taylor. 

Esslingen (The Schoolmaster o¥\ mentioned in a document 
dating from 1280, and supposed to be Magister Heinrich, rector 
of the gymnasium at Esslingen. He directs his attacks against the 
fonnder of the house of Hapsburg, reminding him that the erect 
Position of the Austrian eagle is symbolical of all that is lofty and 
great, the black colour of the bird calculated to inspire terror. 

Frauenlob, also called Heinrich von Meissen, bom in the 
year 1260, travelled much. It appears that, having to struggle 
against pecnniary difficulties, hehad often to appeal to the pockets 
of the rieh. Frauenlob, considered to be the founder of the 
' Meistergesang,* was one of the most fertile poets of his time ; he 
invented thirty-two diflTerent tunes, ' Meistergesangbücher ;' but the 
poems of the learned writer are, on account of the firequent allusions 
to local matters, often unintelligible. His maxims, replete with 
nseful moral lessons, are so many allusions to the social vices and 
defects of his own time. From this period date also those con- 
troversial poems called * Streitgedichte!* and * Tenzovl among the 
southem nations. One of the great disputes of the day was re- 
specting the word ^ Praxi and ' fVeib,^ Frauenlob declaring in 
favour of the former term (or of both we should have thought). 
He was so respected by the gentle sex, in whose praise he wrote 
many of his poems, that the ladies of Mayence are said to have 
carried his body to the grave. He died in 1318. 

Freidank. Nothing positive is known of his origin; it appears, 
however, that he accompanied Frederick II. to the Holy Land. 
His poem, * Bescheidenheit^ a universal mirror, faithfully reflecting 
the various ranks of society, shows the writer to have been both a 
pious and liberal-minded man. Freidank entertained very qualified 
opinions respecting the right of legitimacy, as far as the Germau 
Emperors are concemed; for he is bold enough to say : — 

' Ich weiss nirgends der Fürsten drei 
Deren Einer durch Gott Fttrste seL' 
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8traigfat slio was gonc; and thcn that I dasped it where her gende honds had 

lovely child prcssed. 

Ran jojfally to roeet mj wann embracc : I kissed each Spot which boro her Ups 

Thcn fancr with fond thonghts mj soul sweet trace, 

bcguifed ; — And joy the whilc wcnt bounding tbrough 

It was herseir, a dream of lovc and my breast. 

grace. Edoab Taylor. 

Hausen (12 th Century).; his poems are dcscriptive of thc events 
of the Crusades, and breathe sincere piety. He died in 1190, at 
Philomelium, in Asia Minor, whilst pursuing the Turks. 

Sehnsucht. 

Gelebt ich noch die lieben zit, 
daz ich daz laut soldc bcschouwcn. 

Dar Inno al min vröüde lit 
nu lange an einer schocnen vroawcn. 

So gcsacho wo] min lip 
nie milr weder man noch wip 
gctruren, noch gewinnen rouwen ; 
mich dülite nü vi! mnnigcz guot, 
da Ton ic swacre was min muot. 

Heinrich (Herzoo von Breslau), called 'Der Milde/ on account 
of his bcnevolence and charity, succccdcd to his fathcr, Henry HL, 
in the year 1266. 

After many successful contests with his neighbouring princes and 
the Bishop of Silesia, he was named Duke of Cracow, in the year 
1289. This led to new struggles, at the termination of which 
he died (1290). His language is distinguished for elegance. 

Heinrich, who called himself Gottes Knecht, livcd about the 
middle of the 13th Century. In his principal poem, * Von des Todes 
gehüged^ (in memory of death), he lays bare the defects of his 
time, sparing ueither clergy, judges, nor the fair sex. The picture 
he draws of the lattcr is by no means flattering. * They are vain 
and coquettish,' he says, 'wcar long dresses, flashy skirts, and, 
whilst proudly Walking along, they raise clouds of dust after them. 
They also paint their faces, and altogether set such a bad. example, 
that even the peasant girls begin to imitate them, by wearing yellow 
ribbands.' He also accuses them of want of propriety, and says, 
in OBe of his epistles: — 

'Der woibe cbiuscbe is enwicht.* 
Woman's chastity is gone. 

Helbling (Seii'rid), an Austrian, born 1230, wrote fifteen 
poems, in which he inculcates good moral lessons, and, as a good 
patriot, denounces the tcndency of his countryraen to introduce 
foreign customs. He unsparingly denounces both high and low. 
He probably died soon after having written his last poem in 1299. 
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HoHBNFELS (BüRKHARD von)^ the contemporarjT of Ulridi von 
Winterstetten, allows also bis Pegasus to roam about, wiÜioat 
restraint. His poems describe tbe life of the huntsman and bear 
a didactie character. 



Like the san's aprising light, 
Shines that maid, before whom fado 
Other channs, howeyer bright; 
As Uie Stars at break of day, 
Late so brilliant, fade away. 

When my spirit-light had flown 
Wanton forth in pleasure's qaest, 
Then those beaming eyos have shown 
O'er the rovor's path, and led 
Home to her fronl whom it sped. 



When again its wing it took« 
Falcon-Uke for joj to soar, 
Ke'er tiie genüe spell it broke; 
Soon again it sooght its home 
In that breast it wandered from. 

O'er it fear was erer Coming, 
Lest its mistiess, at the thought 
That for other loves 'twas roaming, 
Yengeful all its jojs might blicht; 
Therefore back it winged its fligbt. 



Johannsdorf (Albrecht von). — Almost exdusively devoted to 
love-songs. In one of tbem^ the writer, in alluding to the clouds, 
which occasionally overcast even the serenest domestie heaven^ 
exclaims : — 

' Well do I know how love begins, 
• Could I but know how it will end !* 

' Wie sich minne hebt, daz weiz ich wol, 
Wie si ende nimt dez weiz ich niht !' 



Kanzler (Der), supposed to have been a Swiss^ whose lyric and 
didactie poems are distinguished for beauty, correctness^ and 
piquancy. We give here a translation of his beautiful song— 
' Summer/ 



Who woald sammer pleasares try, 
Let him to the meadows hie. 
0*er the moantatn in the rale 
Gladsome sounds and sights prevail; 
In the fieids fresh flowers are springing, 
In the boughs new carols singing, 
Bichljr, in sweet harmony, 
There the birds new mosic ply. 
This is all thine own, sweet May ! 
Ab ihy softer breezes play, 
Snow and frost-work melt away. 

Cid and yonng, come forth! for ye 
Winterbound again are free; 
Up, ye shall not grieve again, 
Look u[>on that rerdant piain, 
Its gloomy robe no more it wears; 
How beanteously its face appears! 



He who 'mid the flowers enjojs 
The sweetness of his lady's eyes, 
Let him cast his cares away, 
And give his mind and thanks to Mlay ! 

From the heart's most deep recess, 
Hovering smiles, intent to bless, 
Gather on my lady's Ups; 
Smiles that other smiles eclipse; 
Smiles, more potent, care-dispeUing, 
Than the bank witli flowers sweet-smelling, 
Than the birds' melodioos measares, 
Than onr choicest woodland treastues, 
Than the flower-besprinkled plains, 
Than the nightingale's sweet straiift; 
Fairer, swceter beauty reigns. 



KÜRENBBRa (Der von). Supposed to be bom in the south of 
Germany, about the middle of the 12th Century. His poems, re- 
sembling in character the * Volkslied/ and the early epic, treat 
principally on chiyalry. 
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Lote's Sufibbino. 

Leit machet sorge, vil liep wnirne, 

Eines hübschen riters gewaa ich künde: 

daz mir den benomen hän die merker and ir nit, 

des mohte mir min herze nie yr6 werden sit ! 

Landegge (Konrad Schenk von), was present at the siege 
of Vienna (1276), and fought in France. His poems express his 
longing for Switzerland and Suabia. 'There is nothing like 
Snabia/ he says ; * Hainant, Brabant^ Flanders, or France, do not 
produce such lovely faces.' 

Lob der Gbusbten. 

Dia vil süeze, reine wandelsvrie 

zieret Swäbenlant; 
Hanegöawe, Brabant 
Ylandem, Yrankrich, Picardie 
hat so schoenes niht 
noch so lieblich angesiht. 

Lichtenstein (Ulrich von), bom in the beginning of the 13th 
Century, and descended from a noble family of Styria (Steyermark). 
He, in his^memoirs, containing all his gallant adventures during a 
long career, shows what love is capable of. Ulrich, on one occa- 
sion, falls desperately in love with a princess ; no sacrifice is too 
great for him^to testify his affection, and to win her good graces, 
for he loves^^her so tenderly. The sweetest vernal flowers he offers 
to her; to look at her, to walk on the lawn which bears the impress 
of her dear little foot is balm and consolation to his heart ; and 
yet, notwithstanding all these demonstrations, the cruel princess 
remains cold and inexorable — and why? The genÜe reader who 
asks this question will be less surprised, when informed that our 
amorous swain has a deformity displeasing to the object of his 
affections, poor Ulrich has three lips. A man with three lips 
daring to love such a beautiful princess! And pray, why not? 
Some people might consider this an additional charm in a lover; 
not so the lovely dame, who evinces her dislike in every possible 
way, first by looks, then by words, and finally by sending Ulrich 
down stairs ! Is it possible? Should anybody ever have thought 
that dear.^little|fooi capable of such an act? Yes, it really was 
80. Ask Ulrich von Lichtenstein; he feit it, but bore it like a 
man, for the Lichtensteins of that age could bear a great deal. 
Yes; notwithstanding this striking proof of his lady-love's dislike, 
he still perseveres, does not even shrink from undergoing an Opera- 
tion, on account of that unfortunate lip; and commits other eccen- 
tricities too numerous to be mentioned here, but all to no purpose. 
The lady has made up her mind not to have bim; and when the 
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nuisance becomes at last intolerable, she inflicts on tbia obstinate 
lover a rebuke so serious, so very serious, that Ulrich never ven- 
tured to divulge the nature of it to anybody. This happened in 
tbe Summer of 1232^ and tbe event alluded to is tbns described : — 

' Da that ihm seine Qoliebte eiu Diog, dass alle Biedern, wenn er es ans zocht 
melden dürfte, sein Leid mit ihm klagen worden/ 

Whatever it may have bcen, one thing is quite certain, it cnred 
bim of bis love; but^ ever after, he Tented bis anger and disappoint* 
ment in verses quite as uncomplimentary to the gentle sex, as bis 
former cfFusions had been expressive of admiration and respect 
towards thcm. His reproaches are contained in bis didactic poemt 
' Itwitz oder der Frauen Buch.* 

Marner (Der), derived from 'mare,' living towards the middle 
of the Idth Century^ was a Swabian sea-faring man. He wrote 
many Minnesongs, but is more remarkable for his didactic poems, 
provcrbs, and fablcs. ' Look at the ant,' he says in one of the 
latter, ' she collects in summcr her food for the Coming winter; do 
the same, ye men, and recollect that there comes a seasoUj when 
you will bc glad to enjoy the fruit of your labour.* 

' Sam tuo du mensche, 
Unt büwe en zit.* 

' The same do thou, O man, 
And build in timo.' 

Meissner (Der), a native of Meissen, in Saxony, wrote, between 
1260 — 1280, didactic poems, proverbs, and maxims. His poem 
on ' ücrmany's dcgradation,' written about 600 years ago, is still 
applicable to the present condition of that country. He iuculcates 
cspccially the necessity of never yielding one incb of the native 
soil to any aggressor: — 

* Gib niht din erbe in vremdin lant, 
daz dir dein Schopfer h&t an geerbet.' 

MoRüNQEN (Heinrich von), probably of Saxon origin, lived at 
the beginning of the 13th Century. His poems are imbned with 
the deepest feeling. 

My ladjr dearl/ lovcs a pretty bird, Werc but the troubles of my hcart by her 

That Bings and echoe« back her gentle Kcgarded» I woold triumph in my paln; 

tone ; But her proud heart Stands ormly, and the 

Were J, too, ncar her, n ever shonid be hcard, stir 

Asongstcr'snote moreplcasantthanmy Of passionate grief o'ercomes not her 

own ; disdain. 

Swccter than sweetcst nightingale Td sing. Tct, yet I do remembcr how bcfbre 

For thce, my lady fair, My eyea she stood, and spoke, 

This yokc of lovc I bear; And on her gentle look 

Dcign thou to comfort me and ease my My carncst gase was fixed: O were it so 

sorrowing. onco inorel 
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NiFEN (Gottfried von) lived towards the middle of the 13th 

Century. His poems^ like those of Nithard, describe rural life, 
bat the language is more refincd. 

In the following lines, he declares that all the eharms of spring 
are nothing when conipared with the smilcs of his own sweet 
bdoved* 

Up, npl let US grcet And joyous at spring, 

The seftflon so sweet! Her companioDM sing, 

For Winter is gone, • Up, maidcn, repair 

And the flowers are springing To the mcadow so fair, 

And liitle birds einging. And dance wo away 

And hright is tlie suu ! This mcrrj May ! ' 
Where all was dressed 

In a snowy vest, Yes. though May is Coming, 

inicro grass is growing ^^^ ^^^^^^ .. ^^^j 

With dewdrops glowing, ^^^ l^jr jg „erry sing. 

And flowers are seen ^^^^ ^^^ n,^ ^he joy 

On beds so grecn. j^ „y f^ir. too coy, 

AU down in the ctotc '^^ ^^^ ^^**^ ^^™ß • 

A A i ^ If that aubum hair, 

Aroand, abore, rSi: ^ * V?l 

a»A.J ».».;<» fl/«.f.. Those eres so fair, 

-oweet mnsic xioats; mi. i* . «rL» 

A . «**«, i^^Ai^ — :«« Those bps so sniiling 

n'ow^Ä Sl^r ^^? r '• "^^^""^ hcarL 

The nightinglle 's plying ^^Ji^Ti"^. ^ ' ^ 

Hertonefilnotei,^ ** With witching art. 



NiTHART, also callcd Neidhard, probably a Bavarian or Austrian, 
lived between 1210 — 1250. In his pocms, he gives a graphic dc- 
scription of the life of the middle classes, of country feasts, fairs, 
and the fights^ which invariably took place on such occasions. 
Without possessing any sesthetic merit, these poems convey a good 
idea of the manners of his time. In one of them^ we are intro- 
duced to a domestic scene. It is spring; and we must, therefore^ 
not wonder that with the bursting of buds, the tender sensations 
of the heart should also spring forth. And such was really the 
case with one of those blooming peasant girls, who wanted to meet 
her lover under yonder limetree in the green meadow, where 
yoong and old assemble on festive occasions. But the mother objects 
to it. *Follow my advice/ says the old dame^ cxperienced no 
doubt in such matters ; * do not go ; but if you do, you will repent 
it.* 

But the girl, self-willed and heedless of her mother's wamings, 
dcparts nevcrtheless^ and no doubt did repent of it. 

It appears also^ that the villagers of those times worc^ on such 
festive occasions^ very fascinating dresses, for the poem says : 

'Lange i*Öcke tragent si und enge schaperünen, 
rOto biiete^ rmkelohte aohuohe, swarze hosen.' 
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No wonder the poor girls feil in love with these i 
swains I 

Regenbogen (Barthel), a blacksmith by profemon, and aft 
first a great admirer of Frauenlob, but rather disdained bjr the 
latter. Regenbogen seems to have taken mach interest in the con- 
yersion of the Jews ; and appears also in many of his poems in 
the character of a prophet. ' There will be a time of discord/ 
he says^ ' when the two heads of Christendom will fight against 
one another^ and misery will prevail throughout the land. At that 
time, Emperor Frederick will appear, hang up his shield on a dead 
oak, cross the sea, and obtain possession of the Holy Land^ without 
striking a blow. Then the oak will bloom again, the Emperor's 
power increase, all heathen will bow before him, the Jews be con- 
verted, and the pride of priests be humbled. He will destroy the 
convents^ but spare the nuns, and get them handsome husbands*. — 
What a cheering prospect for the nuns ! 

Reinmar der Alte, the contemporary of Walter Ton der 
Vogelweide. His * Botenlieder^' Songs of the Messenger^ are as dis« 
tinguished as his love-songs. The messengers of those lines 
occupied a very eminent position, entrusted as they were with 
the conveying of delicate missions from the knights to their noble 
dames. A lady addressing the messenger : 

Lady. — Sage daz ich dir^s iemer lone 

h£bs tu den vil lieben man gesehen. 

Ist es w&r unt lebt er schdne, 

als sie sagent unt ioh dich hoere jehen. 

Messenger, — Vrouwe, ich sah in, er ist vrd 

sin herze stät, ob ihr's gebietet iemer hö. 

and then the dialogue proceeds, and is considerably prolonged by 
the inquiring lady, whose verbal postcripts, sorely try the patience 
of the poor messenger. 

Ruheland (Meister), also Rumsland, a Saxon by birth, and 
known both in the north and south of Germany. The condition 
of Germany being then very low^ he^ in his poems^ alludes to the 
prevailing demoralisation. 

Sax (Bruder Eberhart von) descended from the Hohensax 
family, who had their estates in the canton of Appenzell. The only 
' Minnelied ' we possess of him, of a sacred character, is very 
beautiful. 

Singenberg (Ulrich von), by birth a Swiss, contemporary and 
friend of Walter von der Vogelweide. His Minnelieder are melan- 
choly^ yet^ at times^ cheerful, and betray great depth of sentiment. 
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AidenÜy attached to Walter^ Ulrich gives yent to bis grief for tlie 
loss of his friend, in ' Die Klage um Walter y. b. Yogelweibb/ 

Sonnenburg (Meister Friedrich von) lived at the end of the 
ISth centory, and led a wandering life. His poems bear a religioas 
and contemplative character. 

Speryogel {Spearbird, — 12th Century); his poems are descripÜYe 
of domeatic life, and conYey moral lessons. 



Hymn. 



Wune des waldes 
und ene des g^ldes 
und allin abgründe 
din sint dir, herre, künde: 

Din Stent in diner hende 
alles himelscbex her 
dax enmöhte dich niht 
Tolloben an ein ende. 



The herbs of the forest 
and the ore of the gold- • 
and all the abjsses 
are known to Thee, O Lord! 

They are in thy hands 
all the beavenly legions 
conld not sufficiently 
praise Thee up to their end. 



Steinmar (Idth Century). Probably the descendant of the 
noble house of Steinmar of Thurgoyy. He led an adyenturous 
life, and fought in seyeral campaigns ; his poems, descr^tive of his 
adceniures, are raiher loose in language. 



With the eracefol com upspringing, 
With the Dirds around me singing, 
With the leaf-crowned forest waving, 
Sweet May-dews the herbagc laving, 
With the flowers that round me bloom, 
To my lady dear I come: 
All things beautifol and bright, 
Sweet in sound and fair to sight; 
Nothing, nothing is teo rare, 
For my beanteous lady fair; 

Every thing 1 11 do and be 

So my lady solace me. 

Sho is one in whom I find 

All things fair and bright combined; 

When her beanteons form I see 

Kings themselves might envy me, 

Joy with joy is gilded o'er, 

TiU the heart can hold no more. 



She is bright as moming-sun, 
She my fairest, loveliest one; 
For the honour of the fair 
I will sing her beauty rare ; 

Every thing l '11 do and be 

So my lady solace me. 

Solace me, then, sweetest! — ^be 

Such in heart as l to thee; 

Ope thy beanteous lips of love, 

Call me thine, and then above 

Merrily, merrily, I will sail 

With the light clouds on the gale. 

Dear me, deign my heart to bless, 

Steer me on to happiness, 

Thou in whom my soni confidcth ? 

Thou whose Ioyc my spvrit guideth? 
Every thing I '11 do and be. 
So my lady solace mel 



Stolle (Meister), from the upper part of Germany^ wrote sacred 
poems^ and composed the first Oerman sonnet. 

Stricker (Der, — pseudoname) must haYe liYcd about the 
middle of the 13th Century. Foremost amoug his poems Stands 
' Die Klage^^ in which he complains of the degeneracy of his con- 
temporaries. He also wrote parables, fahles, and allegories. 

Tanhäuser (Der), supposed to be descended from the Bavarian 
race of the Tannhausen, lived at first at the court of Duke 
Frederick II. of Austria; afterwards in Bayaria during the reign 
of Otto IL (1231—1258). His name is also connected with the 
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T2tv3£ZG ?r^io Tox • l±iyy — IS'jd. wxi rector of a sdiool at 
Bamberg wTOce a o^Häcäaii of pcems, enduied * Ar SoHafar' md 
' i)er Rauter/ beoriu ionie arilngr to Tliomjsin's ' fFebde Gmii 
bat far more populär. Voa Tiimbers; wisK his vondeifiil know- 
kd^ of men^ inc^ilcatcs Lis mcxal ksaciu m a plfa-fing and popa- 
lar manner. 

TaiMBEaa .SCäscixD vox . I: is remarkahk, tliat, at a time 
when the Jewi were 10 mn^h oppresscd in G^manj^ ooe of tiirir 
creed Yor Trimberg was a Jew ciio^irelj shoald^ potwithtfanding, 
have iJöSÄ-ssed the spuit and cnthosEasm necesäanr for poetzy. 

Ic 14 stated, howerer, tha:, \7ken his endeaToars weic firnstiated, 
he Icd his Pegasus to the stable, caused his beard to grov; and 
died of disappointmcnt and grief. 

UxvEBZACTE (Deb), THE BoLD, SO calied on acconnt of the fear- 
lesflncss with which he, in his poems. cxposed iujustice and a^'arioe. 
From liis langiiage, wc infcr that hc came from the north of 
Gcrmany. 

Veldeck, Heinuich vox, ( Veldekln ^\2i\i centmy.) His Minne- 
licdcr brar ^cat rcäemblaiice to tbosc of Hausen, but must have 
bccn written when the author liad passed the meridian of lifc. In 
onc of thcm he reproaches ladies for preferring yonth to old age, 
a ficntirncnt expressed in the following Ibes. 

'Ich hazze an wibeu kranken sin, 
(loz fii oiüwez zin 
Ncrneot vür altcz golt 
iii johent^ bi bSn den jungen holt 
durh uiigedolt. 

V<yr; ni.WKi DR (Walter von der).— We infer, from his poems, that 
Walter wuH m Austriau ; it is also evident, that he resided for a 
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oonsiderable time at Vienna, bat left it after the death of bis patron, 
Dake Frederick the Catbolic (wbo died 1 1 98). About the same 
time^ Philip of Hobenstaufen^ having been named Emperor by 
some of the German princes, in Opposition to Otto, son of Henry 
the Lion, who had been supported by the Gnelphic party, Walter 
embraced the cause of the Emperor. III rewarded for bis attach- 
ment, liowever, he went to Thuringia, then ruled over by Land- 
grave Herrmann, a great patron of literatare. After the death of 
Philip, Otto of Witteisbach ascended the throne (1208), who, not 
indined to submit to papal authority, was with bis foUowers 
excommunicated. Among the latter was Walter, whose attach- 
ment for bis princely master appears not to have been recipro- 
cated, for, in 1214, we find him at the court of Herrmann of 
Thuringia. Doubts have been expressed about Waltsr's taking 
part in tbe Crusades; but it is evident that he accompanied the 
Emperor Frederick, in 1228, to Palestine, and bis graphic descrip- 
tion of eastem life convincingly supports this inference. Walter von 
der Vogelweide lies buried at Würzburg, in the Lorenz-Garden of 
the Münster, nnder a tree, from which the nightingale pours out 
her plaintive strains over the poet's tomb. By bis will, he Icft a 
legacy to the winged songsters of spring, always bis great 
favourites, who so often had saluted him in Germany's ' grünen 
und heiligen Wäldern.' He directed holes to be made in the 
tombstone, and to be constantly filled with crumbs to feed his 
friends. For many years, his wish was attended to; but the 
hungry monks of the 15th Century preferred eating the bread 
themselves, instead of giving it to the poor little birds. The stone 
remained thus in its loneliness for many years, up to a recent time, 
when its last remains crumbled into nothingness. 
Walter's tomb bears the foUowing epitaph : — 

•Der du im Leben O Walter der Vögel Weide gewesen, 

Du, die Blume der Eunst^ der Weisheit Mund bist gestorben/ 

' O Walter, thou, who in life little birds didst feed, 
Sweet bloom of art, preacher of wisdom, thou art no more. 

One of his most beautiful poems, written in praise of women, 
begins thus : — 

'Durchsüasetund geblümet sind die reinen Frauen: es gab niemals so 
Wonnigliches anzuschauen in Lüften noch auf Erden noch in allen grünen 
Auen ; Lilien und der Rosen Blumen, wo die leuchten im Maienthaue durch 
das Gras, und kleiner Vögel Sang, sind gegen diese Wonne ohne Färb und 
Klang. So man sieht schöne Frauen, das kann den trüben Mut erquicken 
und löschet alles Trauern an derselben Stund, wenn lieblich, lacht in Lieb ihr 
süsser roter Mund und Pfeil' aus spiernden Augen schiessen in's Mannes 
Hersens Grund.' 

D 
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8pbing. 

When from the sod the flowerets spring, Tben, where are all thy botttinga» Ifaj? 

And smilo to mect tlie sun*8 bright taj, What hast thou bcautiful and gar 
When birils thcir swcetest carols sing Compared with that sapreme d^glit? 

In all the morning pride of May. Wc leave tii/ loveliest flowera^ and watdi 

What lovelicr than the prospcct thcre? that lady bright. 

Can enrth boast anything morc fair? 

To me it seems an almost beaven, Wouldst thoa believe mey--come and place 

So bcauteous to my eyes that vision bright Bcforc thce all this pride of May; 
is given. Then look but on my lady's face. 

And what is best and brightest sar: 
But when a lady chastc and fair, For me, how soon (if choice were mine) 

Noble and clad in rieh uttirc, This woald I take and that resign, 

Walkä through the throng with gracions air, And say, * Though s weet tliy beanties, May, 
A sun that bids the sturs rctirc,— I'd rather forfeii all than lose my lady gay/ 

Edoar Tatlok. 

Summer. 

'T was sammer; through theopcninggrass And kingdoms secmed lo wait on me^ 

The joyous flowers upsprang, For I was with the blest. 

The birds in all their different tribcs __ . ., . ^ .- 

Loud in tho woodlands sang. Ye^; whilc it scemed as if away 

Thus forth I went and wandered far ^ ^y, spint soared on high. 

The Wide grecn mcadow o'er ; -^°J m the boundless joys of heaTen 

Where cool and clear the fountain playcd, ^,W*? ^"^P^ '? ecstasy,— 

There straydd in that hour. ^ cn then, my bodpr revclled stiU 

In earth's lestivity, 
Roaming on, the nightingale And surely neyer was a dream 

Sang Rwcctly in my ear; So sweet as this to me. 

And by tho grccnwood's sliady side muTj 

A dream came to me there; Thus I dreamed on, and might hare direlC 

Fast by the fountain, where bright flowers ^"^1 on that rapturons dream,' 

Of sparkliiig hue wo see. VVhen, hark! a raven's luckless note 

Close shcUcrcd from the summer hent ^ (Sooth, 't was a direful scream!) 

TlMt Vision came to mc. -"roke up the vision of delight— 

Instant my joy was past; 
All caro was banished, and rcposc O had a stonc but met my band 

Game o*er my wearied breast, That hour had been his last. 

Wernheb Bruder (Wirner) a travelling singer, (fahrender 
Sänger) lived bctwecn 1208 — 1260; lie was an Imitator of Walter, 
and went to the holy places. His pocms describe the manners of 
his time, and are füll of acerbity. So great, in faet, was his 
tendency for scolding, that he, in one of his poems, takes a vow to 
that effcct. Wirner was indiscriminate in this respeet ; old and 
young, high and low, having to suffer from his attacks. 

Blame until Death— (Tli^ bis mm Tode). 

S6 tuen ich mit gesange schin, 

ob ich ein schelten prUeven kan den alten und den jungen, 

ich meine die alten, die mit schänden haben gelebet von kindes jugent, 

dar ZUG mein ich die jungen, die dk wahsen Ikne tugent. 

WiNSBECKE (Der). Philologists are not quite certain whether 
this was the name of the author, or of the poem. The latter is, in 
itsclf^ quite a gern of the didactic poetry of those days, and oontains 
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valqable lettcms for young and old. These lessons bere are given 
by a Uihjßt to his son. He begins by telling him^ above ^9 to 
love 6o4: — 

Sud, inneclichen minne Oofc, 
86 kan dir niemer misseer&n. 



To be bonourable and brave (fco respect bis sbield) :— 

San, du solt wizzen, daz der shilt 
hAt werdekeit und dren yU. 

To aelect a good wife^ for her virtue will make him forget his 



86 minne un dre guoiin wip, 
ir tugent uns ie von soigen nam. 

To keep his tongae from evil speaking : — 

Sun, du solt diner zungen pflegen. 

Not to be oovetous, or proud; but forgiving and generous towards 
enemies, charitable towards our neighbours^ and pure in thought 
and actions:-^ 

Sun du solt kiuschen worie sin. 

The son not only follows the advice of his father, but induces the 
latter to devote his whole property to the founding of a charitable 
institution, in which they both spend the rest of their lives. 

WiNDSBBCKiN, a poem of the same teudency, in which a mother 
gives to her daughter ndes of wisdom and morality^ and^ among 
preoepts, remarks :— 

Scham unde m&ze sint zw6 tugent, 
die gebent uns frouwen h6hen pris : 
Lat si Got leben in diner jugent^ 
sd gruonet diner saelden ris, 
Du mäht in drin werden gris. 

WiNTEESTETTEN (Ulrich Schenk VON DER — 13th ccntury), de- 
scribes rural scenery. His language, rather loose, is^ on account 
of its light and graceful character^ especially adapted to populär 
poetry. 

DAKCINa. 

Springet vroelich an den tanz ! 
hiure ist der sumer glänz : 
da Wirt diu vröude ganz; 
man siht dk manigen kränz. 

. WÜBiBUBO (Konrad von), Kuonrat (13th Century), appears to 
ha?e reaided principally on the borders of the Upper Rhine. He 
was Qu» of the moat fertile poets of hisjtime, coltivating the lyric. 
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epic, and didactic field. His prodactions, without posseasiiig tiie 
higher qualities which spring from inspiration, werc remarkaUe 
for beauty and elegance of language. Among his didactic poesu, 
vre mention ^ Der Weite Lohn* descriptive of Heinrich Wirnt 
of Gravenberg's worldly pursuita and repentance, ^ Die CroUene 
Schmiede/ a poem of great ment, * Der heilige Sylvester/ and ' Du 
Herzmäre.* 

Konrad is said to have died in a convent at Freibarg (Brealaa) in 
the year 1287. 

Zerclar (Thomasin von), descended from the family of ihe 
Circlaria in Friaul. Of his poem, ' Der Welsehe Gast/ writtai 
abont the year 1216» we possess only a firagment. Philologiats 
disagree respecting its merit ; but it is an exceUent mirror of the 
manners of the age, and, in its tendencyj distinct from thoae sab« 
jects treated in court poetry. 

Zerclar addresses principally the fair sex, Mrhom, in the interest 
of propriety^ he requires not to go out without a doak : — 

Wil sich ein vrowe mit zuht bewam, 
s6 Bol si niht ftn hülle yam« 

If woman wants to remain decent 

She ought not to go out without a eovcr, 

ZwETER (Von) {Reinmar)^ born on the banks of the Bhine, 
inyented a metrical form^ called after him, 'Beinmar^s Frau 
Ehrenton.' His poems, of a didactic character, are füll of philo- 
sophy. Of the freedom of thought, he speaks thus :-^ 

ThOUOHTS ARE FREE. 

'Qedauke muozman ledic, vri, ungevangen lazen g&n; 
ez wart nie Keiser, Künic 86 h6r, der gedank unt merken kunne erwem.* 

' Thoughts are to be free ; no cmperor or king ever succeeded in preyentiDg 
liberty of thought/ 



EARLY EPIC POETRY. 

'The Lay op the Nibelungen.' 

Of the three existing manuscripts, of which two were found at 
Hohen -Ems ; one is still at Munich, the second belongs to Herr 
yon Lassberg, at Moesburg, and the third, formerly belonging to 
the Swiss historian, Tschudi, is kept in the library of St. GalL 
Without entering here into the long-sustained controyersy re- 
specting origin, age, or authorship, wo should state^ that the 
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poem is snpposed to haye appeared for the first time in the last 
quarter of the 12th Century, or at the heginnmg of the 13th, 
an opinion coinciding ^ith that of Lachmann, the distinguished 
philologist, who teils us that it appeared ahout the yeor 1210. Its 
Contents are yerj contradictory as regards names, dates, and events; 
the notion of its being the production of only one author is 
evidently erroneous. The first part is called * Siec/fned'a Tod,* or 
*Der Nibelungen Hortf the second, ' KriemhiWa Verrath und Rache/ 

All writers have agreed respecting its intrinsic literary merit; it 
is a happily chosen, essentially national subject, its characters are 
vividly and truthfuUy delineated ; the author, who is unknown^ 
has shown throughout the most cultivated and refined niind, and 
we look npon it with national pride, as being one of our greatest 
treasures of antiquity. In order better to understand the poenii 
exclusively based on the first four mythical eras of our history, 
we shall draw a line of demarcation between the legeuds on which 
it is founded, according to the various nationalities alluded to. I 
have, for the guidance of the reader, mentioned here the priaiitive 
eras in their entirety, so that the legends to which I shall subse« 
quently refer^ may also be better understood. 

The First Era is called the lower Bhenish or Franconian ; its 
hero is Sigfrid. The scene where the events take place, Santen, 
on the lower Bhine. 

The Second is the Burgündian Era; its heroes are King 
Ounther^wboresides at Worms, his brothers Gtemot and Oiselher, 
his sister Kriemhild, his wife Brunhild, and his yassals, Hagan yon 
Tronei and Volker. 

The Third is the East Gothic Era ; its heroes Dietrich von Bern^ 
Hildebrand, Dietrich's principal master of arms, with Wolfhart, 
WolMn, Wolfbrant, Sigestab, and Helferich, his yassals. 

The FouRTH is that of Etzel or Attila, king of the Huns, of 
his first wife Hekhe, and her sons, his yassal Büdiger yon Beck- 
lam, Hawart, duke of Lorraine, and Imfrid, prince of Thuringia, 
both allies of Attila. Attila's residence is at Etzel Castle (now 
Ofen), in Hungary. 

The FiFTH, the Northern German, Frisian Danish Normannic, 
deviates firom the preceding eras, and represents the maritime life 
of Northern Oermany. The events take place in Friesland, its 
heroes are Hcttel, the Frisian king, Horant, the Stomarn king. 
Wate, his nncle, and Hettel's daughter, Gudrun. The poem of 
Oudrun, based on the legends of this era, is, after the seng of the 
Nibelungen, considered the riebest pearl of our epic poetry. 

The SiXTH and last Era is the Lombardtan ; its heroes are King 
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Bothe, King Otnit, Hugdietrich, and his son, Wolfdietrich. The 
events take place in Lombardy, the Tyrol, and the East. 

From certain allusions made in the legends of Hug- and Wolf- 
dietrich, referring to a period antecedent to theirs, it has been in- 
ferred by some, that they lived before Dietrich von Bern, but from 
these productions bearing so unmistakeably the stamp of the time 
of the Crusades, we must conclude that they were written aller the 
third mythical era,until philological researches shall have established 
this point more clearly. 

THE * NIBELUNGENLIED;* 

Many, many years ago, there lived in the ancicnt royal Castle of 
Worms, a king's daughter of matchless beauty and loveliness, called 
Kriemhlid. 

äaving lost her father at an early age, she lived in the greatest 
retirement with her mother, to whose tender care she had been 
entrusted. Mysterious forebodings of her future unhappy career, 
had^ even at this early age, spread a certain gloom over her mind, 
to Ije still incrcased, when one night she dreamt, that her favourite 
falcon had been suddenly attacked by two fierce eagles, and crueUy 
killed before her cyes. Füll qf grief, she relatcs on the following 
inorning her sad dream to her mother, who thus explains it: 
*The falcon, dear child, is a noble warrior, to whom you are 
destined ; may God protect him from an untiraely death ! ' 

The shades of this early dream seem to have obscured the bright 
heäven of her life ; darker and darker they spread over the vemal 
days of her first, sweet, and only love ; they thicken threateningly 
when the festive season of her marriage approaches, until the sun 
of her life scts for ever in its gloomy majesty. 

Meanwhile, Sigfrid, son of Sigmund and Sigelinda, living at 
Santen on the Bhine, had grown up in all the pride of strength 
and manhood.t Possessing Herculean strength, he, even at this 
early age, had challenged many a knight, and never found his 
equai. He hears of the lovely Kriemhild,t and determines to 

* Condensed from Vilicar's Oeschiehte der Deutschen AtiHonal Literatur. 

f In seinen besten Zeiten, bei seinen jungen Tagen, 
Mochte man viel Wunder von Siegfriden sagen, 
Was Ehren an ihm wuchsen und wie schöu war sein Leib^ 
Drum dachte sein in Minne manches waidliche Weib. 

X I)em Herrn mfUite selten irgend ein Herzeleid, 
Er hörte Kunde sagen wie eine schöne Maid, 
In Burgonden wäre, nach Wünschen wohlgethan, 
Von der er bald viel Freuden und auch viel Leides gewann. 
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poMe98 her. Disregarding the wise counsels of his aged father^ 
and the tears of his mother, he leaves the paternal roof, loaded 
with rieh gifts. Attended by a brilliant suite, mounted on a mag- 
nificent chai^er^ he arrives at the castle gate of Worms. Nobody 
knows them, not even the experienced traveller Hagau von Tronei, 
whö at last exelaims : — 

* The most prominent among them can be no other but Sigfrid» 
the hero, who OTercame the race of Schildimg, he who, during a 
fierce struggle with the dwarf Alberich, took from him the garment, 
which renders invisible whoever wears it ; yes, that musi be the 
8ame Sigfrid, who sleW the dragon, whose blood has rendered him 
iniriUnerable ever since/ 

Let ns receive him hospitably !* 

Sigfrid enters the gates, with his foUowers, tournaments and 
banqaets are given in his hononr, and Kriemhild, for the first time, 
throws a stealthy glance from her window on the splendid yonth- 
fitl hero; bnt keeping in strict seclusion, he for a considerable 
time to come has no opportnnity of seeing her, for whom he so 
ardently aspires. 

He accompanies the Burgundian King duriug his campaign in 
Hesten and Saxony, of which the King Liutger, allied with Liut- 
gasty king of Denmark^ had declared war against the Burgundians. 
Sigfrid, always foremost in battle^ makes King Luitgast a prisoner; 
after which, Liutger is also compelled to yield. Messengers an- 
nooiiciiig the joyous news of victory arrive at the Ehine, they are 
conddcted before Kriemhild, who, when hearing of Sigfrid's heroic 
deeds, rewards them with rieh gifts.f 

Shonts of victory at last announce the arrival of Sigfrid and his 
followers ; Kriemhild still keeps secluded in her Chamber. 

When the time of Pentecost at last approaches, a tournament 
takes place at the Burgundian Court. Kriemhild, followed by her 
mother Ute, and a hundred beautiful and richly attired maidens, is 
allowed to appear for the first time in public. All eyes are directed 
upon the King^s lovely daughter, when, according to the etiqueti 
of thosr- l'raes, Gernot, her brother, desires Sigfrid to approach. 

«f> — 

* Er bringet neue Märe her in dieses Land : 
Die kühnen Nibelungen sohlug des Helden Hand, 
Die reichen Königssöhne Schilbung und Nibelung, 
Er Y.'iikte grosse Wunder mit des starken Armes Schwung, 

t Als sie in ihre Kammer den Boten kommen sah, 
Kriemhild die schöne gar gütlich sprach sie da : 
'Nun sag mir liebe Märe, so geb ich dir mein Gk>ld. 
Und thust du^B ohne Lügen, will ich dir bleiben immer hold.' 
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For the first time they meet face to face, KriemWld fervently 
thanks him for his yaluable Services given to her brothers ; after 
8ome time, the guests depart^ except Sigfrid, vho^ at the instiga- 
tion of youug Giselher, determines to prolong his stay at the 
Castle. 

But now there lived opposite beyond the sea a queen of dazzling 
beauty, remarkable for her gigantic streogth, most expert in 
all athletic exercises, and determined to give her band only to 
him who should Tanqoisb her in combat. Many a hero had 
already lost his life in struggling vnth this formidable amazon. 
Gnnther resolves to try his chance; he invites Sigfrid to lend him 
his assistance: the latter consents, on condition that Günther, 
after having succeeded in vanqnishing the amazon by his help^ 
should give him his sister Kriemhild for wife: Günther consents. 
They start, and arrive after twelve days* passage before the Isen- 
stein, the Castle^ where Brunhild resides« Sigfrid alone knows 
this mysterious abode, from which we infer that he must have beeu 
acquainted with Brunhild before. * Be welcome, Sir Sigfrid,' she 
exclaims. * What is the object of your journey ?' Sigfrid explains 
that Günther had come for her sake alone. 

Their combats begin, Sigfrid wearing the dress of the dwarf 
Alberich, which renders him invisible, fights unseen for Günther ; 
with terriiic force he dashes his spear against the amazon's shield, 
she falls, gets up quickly, and, addressing her attendants, exclaims, 
' You will henceforth be the subjects of King Günther.* They 
prepare for retumiDg home; Sigfrid precedes the happy couple, in 
Order to announce their speedy arrival at Worms. His most ardent 
iinshes are realised; as soon as Günther is joined in marriage to 
Brunhild, the lovely Kriemhild, aim of all his aspirations, becomes 
also his wife. 

But Brunhild looks gloomily and jealously upon the happy 
couple, tears flow from her eyes, and she reproaches Günther for 
having given his sister to one inferior to her in rank.* 

He succeeds in calming her for a while, yet she has no rest, for 
the thought of her having been defeated by a man renders her 
miserable. She therefore challenges Günther a second time to 



• This intense jealousy on the part ef Bnmhild is not explained in the poem 
but we concludo from it that Sigfrid was not unknown to her, an inference ; 
confirmed by a northern legend of the mythical age, in which a certain amazon 
called ' Wallküre ' is mentioned, who, after having been kept by the prinoipal 
god of the Teutons, ' Wuotan/ in a prison surrounded by a fiery wall, is 
delivered by Sigfrid, the god of Spring, and married to him. This marriage 
not being a happy one, they are subseqnently separated. 
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combat; the latter^ in the temporary absence of Sigfrid, is yan- 
quished, boond band and foot witb the girdle of the amazon, and 
only released after earnest and long entreaties. 

Feeling ashamed of bis disgraceful defeat, Gunthar complains of 
it on tbe following day to Sigfrid. 

The latter figbts a second time for Günther, overcomes Brunhild^ 
and deprivea her tbia time of her girdle and ring, which he offers 
ultimately as a gift to bis wife Kriemhild, witb whom he lives now 
in peace and bappiness^ bis father Sigmund having, meanwhile, 
yielded to bim crown and empire. His happiness reaches its 
climax wben an heir is bom to him. 

But tbe flames of jealousy still burn witb undiminished fury in 
Bnmbild's beart« and^ brooding dark thoughts^ she induces Günther 
to invite Sigfrid and Kriemhild to a visit at their residence in 
Worms. Günther objeets at first, for reasons best known to him- 
self^ but at last reluctantly consents. 

Tbe invitation is aeeepted, Sigfrid and Kriemhild arrive at 
Worms^ loaded witb rieb gifts ; they meet witb a splendid recep« 
tion; toumaments are given in their honour^ and witb the stirring 
blast of tbe trumpet, mingle the swect sounds of the barp and 
flute. But through all this apparent harmony, we can deteet already 
tbe sbrill voice of batred, jealousy, and malice^ announcing the 
perpetration of the foul crime which| even after a thousand years 
fills tbe soul witb horror and dismay I 

A fit opportunity for quarrelling witb Kriemhild soon presents 
itself. In going to church, Brunhild insists on taking precedence 
over Kriemhild in the procession. At last^ the latter, being pub* 
licly insulted by Brunhild, warmly resents such conduct, and the 
dispute ends by Kriembild's telling her rival in what manner she 
bad been vanquished by Günther, namely, through Sigfrid's as- 
sistance alone. Brunhild denies it^ and becomes almost frantic witb 
rage, wben Kriemhild produccs the convincing proof, the girdle 
and ring, adding^ at tbe same time, some offensive remarks about 
Brunbild's former relations to Sigfrid. 

Now her pride is humbled, she is stung to death, she has but 
one thought, and that is revenge on Sigfrid^ wbo offended her. 

Tbe latter, attaching little importance to the quarrel» good- 
naturedly tries to reconcile the ladies; but in vain. Brunbild's rage 
knowB no bounds. 

In this State, Hagan von Tronei finds her ; he sees bis queen 
and mistress insulted, he determines to revenge her. 

Er fragte was ihr wäre, weil er sie weinend fand ; 

Sie sagt' ihm die Märe. Er gelobt ihr gleich zur Hand, 
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DasB es bUssen solle der Kriemhilde Mann, 
Oder man treff' ihn nimmer unter Fröliohen an. 

Kriemhild's brothers, and Ortwin of Metz, are consulted on the 
subject; Giselher alone considers the matter as töo trifling; how- 
ever, he is oveiTuled, aiid Sigfrid's death is deterrained upon. 

Under the pretence of preparing for war, Sigfrid is called upon 
to jöin the army; but, previous to his departure, the treacherous 
' Hagan/ in taking leave of Kriemhild, is desired by her entreat- 
ingly to watch over Sigfrid in battle, for though almost in- 
ynlnerable» there remained a small spot on his Shoulder untouched 
by the dragon's blood, and on that spot he was vulnerable. 
Then the wicked Hagan induces her to sew a silk cross on Sigfrid's 
dress, so as to point out that spot, and the poor unsuspecting 
Kriemhild sews this blood-sign with her own hand. 

The night beforc Sigfrid's departure, she has again a fearful 
dream, in which she sees her Sigfrid buried under two gigantic 
mountains, which had suddenly given way. 

With gloomy forebodings, she bida to her beloved hero a last 
farewell. 

Odce on the march, the sham order is altered, and a hunting 
t^arty iä substituted. 

After the haut, the chiefs, weary and thirsty, are conducted by 
Hagari to a wisll, taking its source ncar a lime tree. There the 
latter invites Sigfrid to run a race with hira. Sigfrid accepts, and, 
lilthough heavity armed, arrives first ; he then puts his arms aside, 
waitihgfor the arrival of King Günther, in order to offer him, out 
bf cjourtesy, the first drink. 

When the latter has done so, Sigfrid stoops to quench his 
bnming thirst, and just when drawing in the cooling draught, the 
iMacherous Hagan pierces the hero's Shoulder, right through the 
feross ^hich marks the vulnerable spot. Sigfrid gets up; his arms 
Are gone, only his shield is left ; this he seizes with a last Herculean 
grasp, and strikcs. The precious stones with which it is set are 
forced out;* but his life is cbbing fast away; he sinks down, and 
thiB forest around resounds from the fall of the hero. 

Growing fainter and fainter, he, with a dying voice calls for 
Günther; he has but one though t and that is his beloved wife, 
his Infant child. * Woe to thera,' he exclaims, in expiring, «they 



• Wie wund er war zum Tode, so kräftig doch er schlug, 
Dass von dem Schilde nieder rieselte genug 
DcR edlen Gesteines ; der Schild zerbrach auch hat : 
So gern gerochen h&tte sich der herrliche Gast. 
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will say of that child, that hia nearest relatives have slain his 
father/ 

The forest flowers around are crimson dyed with the heart-blood 
of the expiring hero ; he sighs once more, his spirit is with God ! ^ 

His inarderers are at iirst desirous to conceal the murder^ hut 
Hagan is against it. The corpse is carried to Worms, and, at the 
brders oi that monster, deposited before the very door of Kriem- 
hild's house« 

On the following moming, the latter, when going to church, 
sees the corpse of her mnrdered husband by the lurid light of a 
torch : she utters one piercing cry of horror, for she has recognized 
faim! 

SigfHd's old father and attendants hasten to the spot, latnenta:- 
tiotis and cries fiU the hall. They oflFer to revenge their master, and 
are with difficulty restrained by Krierahild, who teils them to bide 
their time. "When the body is laid out, Günther, his brothers, 
and also Hagan, approach to see it. 

According to an old populär belief, the wounds of a mnrdered 
man are said to flow again, whenever the murderer approaches the 
body. For this reason Kriemhild watehed Hagan, and to her 
horror the wounds did flow when that monster approached the 
corpse. 

The body is placed in the silver coffin : Kriemhild, frantic with 
grief and despair, rushes near to behold once more the noble 
features of her murdered husband. With her white hands she 
raises the hero's head, so beautiful even in death, and presses a 
last kiss on his pallid lips. 

Here ends the first part of the poem. After Sigfrid's death, 
King * Sigmund ' retums home with Kriemhild's child, in order to 
devote himself to his education; she, however, remains at Worms, 
near the grave of the idol of her heart, to bewail his imtimely 
death, and ultimately to revenge it: 

Wo ihr Freund b*>graben lag wie fleissig ging sie hin ! 
Sie that es alle Tage mit traurigem Sinn, 
Und bat dass Gott der Oute seiner Seele möge pflegen : 
0^ oft bejammert wurde mit grosser Treue der Degen. 

Her brothers, anxious to reconcile her, cause Sigfrid^s treasure^ 
the great ' Nibelungenhort,' to be bronght from the distant land 

* Die Blumen allenthalben waren vom Blute nass, 
Da rang er mit dem Tode, nicht lange that er das, 
Denn des Todes Waffe schnitt immer allzusehr, 
Auch muflte bald ersterben dieser Degen kühn and hehr. 
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of the Nibelungen, and given up to ' Kriemhild/ who, foUowing 
tlie bent of her kindly disposition, is now enabled to devote 
herseif to acts of charity; but the wicked ' Tronei/ fearing that 
ahe might thereby increase her influence with the people, deprives 
her clandestinely of this treasure, and has it, at Gemot's advicCj 
thrown into the Rhine, between the towns of Worms and Lorsch^ 
where, aecording to the legend, it has remained concealed to this 
very day. Thirteen years afker Sigfrid's death, king 'Etzel* 
(Attila) of Hungary, having lost his wife * Helche/ determines, at 
the advice of his chief, 'Rüdiger von Bechlaren/ to sue for 
Kriemhild's hand. The chief entrusted \vith this mission starts 
for Worms, where he is hospitably received by Kriemhild's 
brothers. Hagan, however, foreboding ultimate mischief, does all 
in his power to frustrate Büdiger's designs. For a considerable 
time, Kriemhild will not listen to EtzeFs offers ; and, when she 
finally consents, it is only after Büdiger's solcmn promise to assist 
her in avenging Sigfrid's death : 

Darüber schien getröstet die Frau in ihrem Math, 
Sie sprach : ' Wohian, so schwöret, was mir Jemand thut, 
Ihr wollt der erste werden, der rächen will mein Leid,' 
Da sprach zu ihr der Markgraf: ^Dazu bin ich gern bereit.* 

She then starts for distant Hungary. At Tulna she is met by 
Etzel, foUowed by mighty prinees and a splendid suite; among whom 
we mention, Blödel, Etzel's brother, Hawart the Brave, king of 
the Danes, with his faithful vassal, Iring, Irnfrid of Thuringia^ men- 
tioned in history under the name of Herrmanfrid, Oibike and 
Homboge, the Saxon lords, and priuce Bamung of Wallachia. But 
the most prominent among them is Dietrich von Bem^ the chief 
of the Amelung race ; his left hand grasps the hilt of his battle- 
aword, whilst his right is leaning on a lion-shield. Gigantic and 
powerful like Sigfrid, he resembles the departed hero still more by 
the fire that flashes from his eye, and the majestic dignity enthroned 
on his brow. 

Ej*iemhild's marriage is then celebrated with great splendour at 
Yienna^ and, a fortnight afterwards, she enters Etzel's Castle. 
Several years elapse, during which she has become the mother of 
a lovely boy, called * Ortlieb.' At last the time of revenge is 
drawing near. Having induced her husband to invite her brothers 
and the principal Burgundian knights to visit Etzel Castle, the far« 
famed herocs 'Werbel' and 'Swemlin' are sent for that purpose 
to Worms. The invitation is accepted by the Bnrgundians, not- 
withstanding Hagan's efForts to the contraryi and Kriemhild can 
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hardly restrain her delight, when hearing of tlie successful result 
of the errand. Soon afterwards^ the Burgundiaus, accompanied by 
thc meny singer * Volker,' leave for Hungary, travelling up the 
xiYer Mem, fhrough Eastem Franconia, down the Danube, the 
boiders of which liver they find overfloMring. Hagan, the most 
ezperienced among the travellers, in trying to find a safe fording- 
plaoe, meets with two nymphs, one of whom encourages him to 
prooeed on his jonmey^ while the other wams him of the certain 
destmetion of the Bnrgundians. He then sustains a combat with 
the ferryman, slays him, seizes his boat, and being a skillfiil rower, 
takes Äe Boi^ndians safely to the opposite shore, with the 
eioeption of the chaplain, whom he throws overboard, but who 
tares himaelf by swimming. After this^ he destroys the boat so as 
to Tender a retmm impossible. The Bnrgundians then proceed on 
iheir joumey, are most hospitably received by Rüdiger von Bech- 
kien and his amiable wife Ootelinde, with whose lovely daughter 
Dietlinde, young Oiselher falls in love during his short stay at the 
castley and is betrothed to her. 

Als nun begann zu fragen die miDnigliche Maid 

Ob sie den Becken wolle, zum Theil war es ihr Leid ; 

Doch dachte sie zu nehmen den waidlichen Mann 

Sie sch&mte sich der Frage, wie manche Maid hat gethan. 

They then depart, pass through Bietrich's estates, who with his 
tmatworthy HildbraDd meets them at the head of his powerful 
hoet called * Die Wölfinschar/ 

Dietrich, in a conversation with Hagan, wams his old friend to 
be on his guard. When they at last reach Etzel's Castle^ the kiug 
and Kriemhild step to the window to see them enter. * Behold/ 
ezclaims the latter^ on seeing the well-known Burgundian colours^ 
and the glittering of the eagle helmets^ * behold my long expected 
relatives; and now let those who love me, remember what I have 
smfTered.' The Huns have assembled in great numbers to see the 
splendid entry of the Burgnndians^ all eyes are directed npon 
Hagan von Tronei, who, clad in steel armour, and mounted on a 
magnificent charger, is prominent among all^ by his gigantic size 
and terror-inspiring countenance: 

Der Held war wohlgewachsen, das ist sicher wahr 

Von Schultern breit und Brüsten gemischt war sein Haar 

Mit einer greisen Farbe^ von Beinen war er lang 

Und schrecklich von Qesichte, er hatte herrlichen Gang. 

The Bnrgundians having entered the Castle, Volker the singer, 
anticipating the Coming storm^ enters into a solemn pact with 
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Hag^, to dßfeud each other uuto deatli. The latter then meets 
Eriembildi wbo reproaches him with the murder of her husband* 
'I did slay }iim/ Hagan insolently replies, ^i^nd am prepared to 
abide the cousequences/ KriembUd, witbout replying, leaves bifn 
to receive her brpthers in the hall, but oply Giselber the youngea^ 
meets with a hearty vrelcome. According to the then previuling 
custoiPi the guests are desired to give up their arms; Hagw 
bowever rßfuses doing so, and wheu * Kriembild ' inquires aboi^^ 
the cause of bis mistrust, the noble ' Dietrich von Bern' stepi 
fortb, exclaiming« ' It's I wbo warned bim^ my lady, and ou me^ 
X tru9t, you wiU not avenge it.' She vainly appeals to bim and 
ijildbr^nd to assist her in carrying out her treacberous desigQi». 
Blödei, Etzel's brotber, bowever> consents to attack those Burgui^- 
dian soldiers^ Yfho, under the command of Pankwart, HaganV 
brothpr, bad been encamped ncar the Castle. 

Blödel at once proceeds to Dankwart's tent to challenge bim to 
combat, but is speedily despatched by the latter. Then a terrible 
combat takes place between the Burgimdians and Blödel's foUowers, 
in which the former, out-numbered by their opponents, are slain. 
Dankwart alone escapes with the loss of bis shield, forces bis 
passage to the royal ball, cutting down all those wbo oppose him. 
He enters it, covered with göre, crying, with a voice of thunder, 

* Hagan, revenge our murdered comradesP 'Nun trinken wir die 
Minne und opfern des Königs Wein/ shouts the latter in starting 
from bis seat — words beautifuUy expressive of the occasiou, and 
applying bere to an old custom pf the heathens, prevailing at their 
banquets, according to which a goblet was always emptied in 
remembrance of the dead. 'Minne* signifies in memory of; 

• Des Königs Wein/ the blood of the king's relatives, which was 
to flow in streams. Hagan draws bis sword: with one blow be 
cuts ott tlie head of young Ortlieb, Etzel's son, a second felis the 
child's gnardian to the ground. Volker, Günther, Gemot, and at 
last Giselber, rise to revenge the deatb of their fallen bretbren. 
The banqueting ball is soon covered with the corpses of the Huns. 
Whilst the combat is raging fiercest, Kriembild appeals to Dietricli 
fbr protection. The gallant hero, remembering what he owes to 
the woman, the queen, and to the wife of bis bospitable friend, 
rcadily consents; but being himself unconcerned in the strife, be 
asks permission to retire with her from the hall — a request granted 
by Günther. The camage begins with renewed fury; then foUows 
a Short respite, during which Hagan upbraids Etzel for not par- 
ticipating in the struggle, calling him a coward^ and scornfnlly 
challenging him to combat. The c}iaUenge is accepted by the. 
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Boble Iring^ Margrave of Danemark. A terrific etruggle ensues ; 
Iring being powerless against hi» formidable cnemy, attacks alter- 
nately Volker and Gemot, The latter felis Iring to the ground : 
he riaes again^ and striking at Hagan a terrific blow with his 
famons «word ' Waske«' wounds bim sligbtly. Being in his turn 
anuled by the infiiriated Hagan, Iring is driyen down stairs, but 
foroes his way up again. A spear from Hagan's haud enters bis 
foiehead : he falls to rise no more. Irnfrid of Thuringia and 
Hawmrt have also suecumbed. Night sets in to interrupt the work 
of Uood and camage, its stillness ouly broken by the sighs and 
cries of the dying and wounded. The combatants now divest 
^mselves of their heavy armour, to cool and fest their weary 
Umbs ; but Hagan and Volker remain fully armed. Knowing their 
fiite^ they request to be allowed to leaye the hall^ in order to meet 
with a speedy death from the Huns who crowd the court below; 
bot Kriemhild^ notwithstanding the entreaties of her brother 
Gisdher^ and fearing that Hagan might escape^ refuses this last 
request. Belentless even unto death, she now gives Orders to set 
fire to the hall: dense columns of smoke haye soon enveloped it in 
their atifling embrace, and the lurid flames rise heayenwards 
througfa that night of terror, blood^ and crime. 

Das Feuer fiel gewaltig auf sie in den Saal : 
Sie wandten mit den Schilden es von sich ab im Fall 
Der Bauch und auch die Hitze schmerzten sie gar sehr 
Also grosser Jammer geschieht wohl Helden nimmer mehr. 

Half suffocated, with parched Ups, and without anything to 
qnench their intolerable thivst^ they have taken their place along 
the stone walls, protecting themselves as well as they can with 
their abields against the buming atmosphere around^ and when 
the first rays of God^s glorious light are reappearing in the 
heavenSy and the last piece of wood has been consumed by the 
devouring dement^ the terrible combatants are seen blackened and 
soorched, but still undaunted, and ready to spend their last re- 
maining streugth in this hopeless death-struggle. The combat 
begins again, and again the Huns cover the staircase with th^ir 
corpses« Etzel now appeals to his most faithful adherents for as- 
sistance. Büdiger von Bechlaren's noble heart at first hesitates, 
for it was he who conducted the Burgundians hither. To be instru- 
mental in their destruction would be perfidy^ and yet to abandon 
his queen^ to whom he has swom allegiance, would be high treason 
and perjury. The sense of loyalty in Büdiger is too strong : no, 
he wül not betray his king. 
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Da setzt er aaf die Wage die Seele wie den Leib, 

' Da began zu weinen König Etzels Weib. 

Er sprach.* Ich muss euch halten den Eid den ich gethan 

weh ! meine Freunde, gar ungern greif ich sie an.* 

Rüdiger now advances, engages in a murderous combat with 
Gemot, and felis bim ; bat the latter, rising again^ strikes a deadly 
blow at Rüdiger : thej both die on the same spot. Now lamenta- 
tions are heard everywbere, for Rüdiger the good, the upright, 
and the brave, is no more I When the news of bis death reaches 
the ears of Dietrich von Bern, he is horror-struck. The raoe of 
the gigantic Amelungs then prepare to avenge Rüdiger's death. 
Volker^ the merrjr singer, is slain by Hildbrand : a terrific combat 
ensues between Oiselher and Wolfheart, in which both are 
destroyed, and Hagan having inflicted a severe wound on Hild- 
brand, the latter is compelled to leave the scene of camage. His 
maater^ Dietrich, at last advances to sustain the final struggle 
against Günther and Hagan, the only Burgundians still erect among 
the desolation around. Having siimmoned the latter to surrender, 
Hagan replies, * No, not until my good Nibelungen sword shall 
have been broken to atoms.' He and Günther, however, are 
finally overcome by Dietrich, bound by him, and conducted in this 
helpless State before Ejriemhild, who oifers to spare Hagan's life, 
if he will teil her where he concealed the Nibelungenhort (treasure). 

Hin ging die Königstochter, wo sie Hagen sah ; 

Wie feindselig sprach sie zu dem Recken da : 

' Wollt ihr mir wiedergeben was ihr mit habt genommen, 

So möget ihr wohl noch lebend heim zu den Bürgenden kommen.' 

* As long as one of my masters lives/ replies the latter, * I shall 
not divulge the secret.' Then the cruel woman causes Gunther*s 
head to be cut off before Hagan's eyes, who, although faint unto 
death, still retains his haughty and defiant attitude, and refuses to 
reveal the secret. ' In that case,' exclaims Kriemhild, ' there re- 
mains Sigirid's good sword, with which to revenge his foul murder;' 
and, drawing it out of the scabbard, she plunges it into Hagan's 
heart. One deed of blood remains still to be enacted, and we shall 
throw a veU over this picture of horror, passion, and crime. 
Hildbrand, frantic with grief and rage, revenges Hagan's death on 
Kriemhild, who falls in uttering a piercing cry : 

Da waren auch die Stolzesten erlegen vor dem Tod ; 
Die Leute hatten alle Jammer und Herzensnoth, 
Mit Leide war beendet des Königs Lustbarkeit, 
Wie die Liebe Leiden gern am letzten Ende leiht. 

The Nibelungenlied bekrs a more national character than any 
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other epic poem of onr primitive age ; and appeals tIierefor& more 
forcibly to the nation's heart wherein it has taken root^ just as our 
native oaks are rooted in the soll of our fatherland. The mani- 
festations of natore, be they soul-gladdening or awe-inspiring, have 
always produeed a greater eifect on the mind of primitive nations ; 
and the impresaions thus received have been uttered afterwards in 
laoguage bearing unmistakeably the stamp of their pure prigin. 

In our epic poem, the sun rises magnificently, and sets gloomily 
in its crimson-dyed majesty. At the dawn, all is pleasurable and 
lovcly. Vemal flowers are scattered on our path; we listen with 
rapture to songs celebrating the retium of spring ; everything around 
breathes joy and peace; but^ alas^ the beautiful picture soon 
vanishes^ smiles change into frowns, love into hatred; charity 
hospitality, and kindness, into relentless persecution and enmity 
the heart's sweet and kindly oiferings into the gloom of passion^ 
hatred, revenge, blood and death ! 

The historical events alluded to, frequently oifer the most palpa» 
ble contradictions. Dates and events are confusedly mixed together; 
the cbain is often broken. Now and then the mythical efiPaces the 
historical dement, at urhich we should not feel astonished, when 
we remember that the poem was transmitted from one generation 
to another^ and must therefore have suffered at different periods 
great alterations in its historical character, independently of the 
faet^ that, in proportion as the heathen myth was gradually disap- 
pearing^ the legends bearing upon the primitive eras became^ in 
consequence, more and more incomprehensible to succeeding gene- 
rations. It is probable that the various songs appeared about the 
jear 1170, in a connected shape, and that the whole poem was 
published about the year 1210. The author of this great epic is 
unknown; and how can it be otherwise, when we recollect that 
many writers of succeeding ages contributed to it ? Among the 
best translations we place foremost that of Karl Simrock^ we also 
mention those of Pfizer, Lachmann von der Hagen, von Hinsberg 
and Bebenstock. During the 14th and 15th centuries, the poem 
remained neglected. Bodmer discovered, about the year 1750^ two 
manuscripts of it in the library of Count Ems at Graubündten, and 
had them printed under the title of ' Kriemhild's Bevenge/ A 
Swiss, named Müller^ published the poem during the reign of 
Frederic the Great. Wishing to dedicate his work to that monarch, 
he received an answer still preserved under frame in the Zürich 
library, for the edification of all lovers of German literature. 

We give here a few verses of the Nibelungen in its original text 
and in modern German : 

E 
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1. AVENTIÜRE VON DEN NIBELUNGEN. 

1. Uns ist in alten mären wynders yil geseit 
Von hcleden lobebären, von grozer arebeit, 

Von frcvde unt hochgeciten von weinen vnt klagen, 
Von kvner rocken striten ravget ir nu wvnder boren sagen. 

Erstes Abentheacr. 

Viel Wunderdinge melden die Sagen uns schon früh 
Von preiswerthen Helden, von grosser Noth und Müh, 
Von Freud und Festlichkeiten, von Weinen und von Klagen, 
Von kühner Recken Streiten mögt ihr nun Wunder hören sagen. 

2. £z wvhs in Buregonden ein vil edel magedin, 
Daz in allen landen niht schoncrs mohte sin, 
Chricmhilt gcheizen, div wart ein schone wip; 
Darvmbe mvsin degene vil Verliesen den lip. 

Es wuchs in Burgonden ein edel Mägdelein. 
Wie in allen Landen nichts schöners mochte sein. 
Kriemhild war sie geheissen und ward ein schönes Weib, 
Um das viel Degen musstcn verlieren Leben und Leib. 

3. Ir pflagen dri kunige edel vnt rieh, 
Günther und Gemot die rechen lobelich, 
Vnt Gisellicr der junge, ein wetlicher degen; 

Div frowe was ir swester, die helde hetens in ir pflegen. 

Sie pflegten drei Könige, edel und reich, 

Günther und Gernot, die Recken ohne Gleich; 

Und Geisclher der junge, ein waidlicher Degen ; 

Ihre Schwester war die Fraue, die Helden hatten sie zu pflegen. 

We possess anothcr poem, describing the early adyentures of 
Sigfrid, called ' Das Lied vom hümin Sigfried ' (The song of the 
horny Sigfrid). The foUowing is the substance of it: — A 
treaeherous blacksmith sends Sigfrid, under some pretext, to the 
wood, 80 that he might become there the prey of a formidable 
dragon. Sigfrid, hoTvever, having discovered its den in the 
thicket of the dark forest, slays the monster with his good sword 
* Balmung/ and after having bathed in^its blood, is made thereby 
invulnerable (horny). Having heard that Kriemhild^ the daughter 
of King Qibbich, of Burgundy, had been carried off by another 
enchanted dragon, to whom ehe was to be married as soon as the 
spell should have been broken, Sigfrid determines to deliver her. 
In passing through the wood^ he meets a dwarf, mounted on a 
black horse, and wearing a dazzling crown. Sigfrid, having 
heard from him that the giant Kuperan guards the entrance of the 
dragon's den, sustains several terrible combats with the giant, 
vanquishes him, attacks the dragon^ and succeeds in killing it. 
During the stmggle, the dwarfs and cobolds of the mountain 
escape, carrying off, at the same time, the treasnre of the King of 
the Nibelungen entrusted to their keeping. Finally, howeveri it 
falls again into Sigfrid's hands^ who^ after having delivered the 
beautiful Kriemhild^ of course marries her, but on this occasion 
the dwarf * Engel ^ prophesiea Sigfrid's early and cruel death. 
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The poem alludes afterwards to the legends contained in the first 
part of the Nibelungenlied. We find a translation of it in the 
second volume of * Hagen's und Primisser's Heldenbuch/ 

Among the old populär songs treating on the third, the East 
Gothic Era» and on the adventures of its principal hero^ ^ Dietrich 
von Bern/ we mention here ' Ecken Ausfahrt ' (' Eggenlied ') and 
* King Laurin/ The former describes the adventures of ' Ecke/ 
who, at the instigation of his friends ' Fasolt/ * Ebenrot the Wild/ 
and three beautiful queens, leaves his home, in order to fight 
against ' Dietrich vou Bern/ by whom he, after many a murderous 
encounter, is finally slain. Joseph von Lassberg aud Schönhut 
have published fragments of the ' Eggenlied/ We find it also in 
the first volume of * Hagen's Heldenbuch/ published in the year 
1820. 

' King Laurin ' is a dwarf-legend of the Tyrol. Laurin resides 
in a beautiftil rose-garden, inaccessible to anybody; a silken thread 
endoses it on all sides, and woe to him who tears it, for he is sure 
to lose his hand or foot. Many a hero having thus lost his life^ 
' Dietrich von Bern ' and ' Wittich ' determine to punish the 
dwarf« They first encountered * Dietlieb of Steiermark/ brother 
of the lovely ' Similde/ whom the cruel dwarf had carried oS, and 
then compelled her brother ' Dietlieb ' to serve under him. He 
and the treacherous imp, having been vanquished, the latter pre- 
pared a beverage, which makes his conquerors fall into a death« 
like sieep ; and in this state of helplessness has tliem all thrown 
into prison. When Dietrich awakens, his rage knows no bounds; the 
legend infonns ns that his very breath changed into fire and flames, 
by which his fetters are consumed. Then ensues a fearful struggle 
between the heroes and the whole dwarfish Community. * Dietlieb * 
profits by this opportunity of deserting his master, delivering his 
sister, and conducting her home. ' King Laurin/ however, is led 
to * Verona/ where, according to one account, he is said to have 
ultimately become a Christian. Another pocm, based on this era^ 
and published in the fourteenth Century, ' Die Rabenschlacht/ 
Battle of Ravenna, deserves to be mentioned here. Scharf and 
Ort, Bons of King Etzel, leavc their home, to the great grief of 
their mother, Helche, in order to assist Dietrich in his struggle 
against his uncle, Ermanrich. Arriving at Ravenna, Dietrich, 
having pledged his word to watch over the safety of Helche's 
chUdren, confides them, and his own brother Dieter, before leaving 
for the scene of war, to the care of Ilsan. The ardour of the 
yonng heroes, however, is too great ; they leave clandestinely, meet 
the finmidable giant Wittich, whe kills one of the brothers^ and 
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then generously oflFers to spare the life of the second. The latier, 
however, anxious to revenge his brother's death, refuses to yield, 
and meets also with his death. Dieter is likewise killed. When 
Dietrich hcars of their death, he, almost frantic with rage, 
advances to attack Wittieh, who, instead of showing fight, jumps 
into the sea, whcre he is saved by the mermaid Wachilt. Then 
follows the mouming of Queen Helche, for the death of her sons, 
' whose bones are bleaching on yonder bleak heath, over which the 
ravens are hovering/ words used by Rüdiger, when inforraing the 
poor mother of her children's untimely deatii. She then addresses 
bitter reproaches to Dietrich, for not having watched over them as 
he had promised, bat seeing how deeply and sinccrely that hero 
himself bewailed their loss, she ultimately forgives him. The 
poem of the Battle of Ravenna is contained in the second voIume 
of ' von der Hagen*s and Primisser's Heldcnbuch/ EttmüUer also 
pnblished the same in a fragmentary form in the year 1846. 

Let US now, in concluding our remarks on the legends of this 
era, say a few words of another epic belonging to it, calied the 
* Rosengarten zu Worms,' a poem abounding in eccentricities, and 
most perplexing to the philologist, on account of the wonderfuliy 
confused manner in which events, dates, and individualities are 
mixed together. Kriemhild, again the heroine of the subject, 
owns a beautiful garden, called the * Rosengarten zu Worms,' the 
keeping of which is entrusted to Sigfrid, and the principal Bur- 
gundian knights. Gibbich, Kriemhild's father, had promised to 
him who should force an entrance into this garden, several rieh 
rewards, among which a wreath of roses, and, above all, a kiss 
from Kriemhild's lips were those most coveted by the gallant 
swains. Dietrich von Bern, foUowing the ad vice of his master-of- 
arms, Hildbrand, leaves his home to obtain the tempting prize. 
The most characteristic and somewhat comical figure in the poem 
is monk Ilsan, Hildbrand's brother. Once a warrior himself, he 
had for many years past changed the busy life of the world for the 
solitude of the convent. He is now appealed to by Dietrich, who, 
on the point of leaving for his expedition, Stands in need of the 
co-operation of another combatant. It is midnight. A knock is 
heard at the door of the convent. * What's the matter?'* cries 
Ilsan, just starting from his sleep. ' Sir,' replies a monk, who had 
stepped to the wiudow, * I see an old warrior, wearing in his crest 
three wolves, and a golden serpent.' ' That's my brother Hild- 
brand,' exclaims Ilsan. • But,' continues the monk at the window, 
' near him Stands a young man of gigantic size, mounted on a 
splendid chai^r, wearing the Uon in his crest.' ^That^s my 
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bfother Dietrich/ is the reply. The door is opened. At first they 
are coldly received; bat when Usan hears of the object of their 
emnd| that they are going 

* To See the river Bhine 
Where dwells the maiden fine.' 

the warlike spirit of the monk is roused again, he throws away his 
hood, and the old armour, worn in many a previous battle^ and 
which had never left him during his seclusion in the convent, be- 
comes now visible under his vestments. Ilsan^ having received 
permission from his superiors^ then sets out^ followed by the male- 
dictions of the other monks^ to whom he had always been a great 
annoyance. Once on the road, the gloomy friar becomes quite 
sprightly, plays the most extraordinary pranks, rolls himself on the 
grassy in short, exhibits that peculiar cxuberance of spirits so well 
defined by Goethe in these lines: 

' Ihm ward kannibalisch wohl, 
Als wie fünf hundert Sauen.' 

He arrivcs at Worms, obtains the sweet reward from Kriemhild, 
whose face becomes almost sore, owing to the intensity with which 
the bearded monk inflicts the * baiser de rigueur * on the lovely 
maiden's rosy cheeks. After this Performance, he retnrns to the 
convent with his rose wreaths, the thorns of which he forces into 
the monks^ skuUs, in order to repay them with intcrest for their 
kind wishes expressed at his departure. When they nitimately 
refuse to Icnd him their spiritual assistance, he quietly ties their 
beards together, and suspends the poor friars on a long pole, like 
so many sparrows, all in a row. ' Monk llsan' has for centuries 
remained a favonrite character in onr early history, a fact to which 
the woodcuts of the fifteenth Century bear ample testimony. The 
poem was written before the year 1295. W. Grimm published an 
excellent translation of it in the year 1836, and it is also contained 
in the second volume of ' Hagen's and Primisser's Heldenbuch/ 

Gudrun. 

The legends of the fifth cra, called the Northern German^ 
Danish, Frisian^ Normanic, alludes to the maritime life of Northern 
Germany, and the mysteries of the vast ocean which borders it. 
This cyde is represented in our literature by the epic poem of 
* Gudrun/ which, next to the ^ Nibelungen,' occupies so prominent 
a place in our ancient literature, that competent judges have 
called it * Die Nebensonne/ that is, the reflection of that great 
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epic poem. Let us remember, that these earliest productions of 
OUT literature arc the real Standard by which we can judge cor- 
rectly the charaeter of the Teutonic raee. The purest life-blood of 
the nation flows through them; they are the mirrors wherein we 
See reflected those qualities which have formed, and let us hope 
always will form, so transcendent a feature in the charaeter of that 
race; loyalty, good faith^ sincerity, devotedness, and kindness (die 
deutsche Treue, Milde und Dankbarkeit). The poem of * Gudrun* 
embraces three generations, that of Hagan, King of Ireland, of 
Hettel, King of Friesland, and of Gudrun, Hettel's daughter. 
The various Germanic races have preserved the song of Uorant, 
the Stomam king, who, with the warlike chiefs Prute and Wate, 
were sent as ambassadors to Hagan's court, in order to sue, in the 
name of their master, King Hettel, for the hand of the lovely 
Hilda, Hagan's daughter. Horant, possessing a most beautiful 
voice, moves, by its melody, the heart of the fair Hilda, who 
becomes HetteFs wife.* They had two children, Ortwin and 
Gudrun. When the latter has grown up, a certain Norman 
prince, of the name of Hartmut, asks her in marriage, but, owing 
to an inveterate enmity existing between the Frisian and Norman- 
nic races, his ofPers are rejected. King Herwig, of Sealand, more 
successfulj is betrothed to Gudrun : 

Da ward getraut die Schöne, dem Recken jetzt zur Stund, 
Der sie sollte krönen, und ihm ward von ihr kund 
Missmuth so wohl wie Freude, man gab sie ihm zum Weibe 
Das spürten bald ii^ Kampfe, viel wackere Recken selbst an ihrem 
Leibe. 

Immediately afterwards, father and brid^room are compelled to 
leave for a distant war, and during their absence, the disappointed 
Hartmut and his father Ludwig attack HettePs Castle, and succeed 
in carrying oflF Gudrun. Wheu informed of the dastardly deed, 
Hettel and Herwig at once retum, accompanied by their heroic 
Chiefs, among whom Wate is foremost; they overtake their 
treacherous foes near a place called * Der Wulpensand,* or ' Wul- 
penweide,^ an Island in the German Ocean. Here a terrific battle 
ensues, and just when the sun is setting, Hettel is slain by Ludwig, 
the Norman king. Wate then continues the combat, but, during 
the night, the Normans succeed in escaping with their prey, poor 
Gudrun. Wate^ having lost nearly all his men, is unable to pur- 

* D6 kom an einem &bende, daz in so gelanc, daz von Tenemarke der küene 
degen san mit s6 hörlicher stimme, daz ez wol gemuose al den liuten: dk von 
Sßffweic vqgeltBe adhaUen. (Stanza 372). 
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sue them. Silently and moumfully he returns to the Castle he so 
often had entered before as conqueror^ in order to communicate 
the aad tidings to Oudrun^s mother^ Hilda : 

O weh ! welch grimmes Leiden, sprach des König's Weib, 
Wie ist von mir gewichen, mein Herz der süsse Leib : 
Der mächt'ge Recke Hettel, meine Ehre miiss nun schwinden, 
Und sie ist auch verloren ! Mein Auge wird Qudnm nicht wieder 
finden! 

Gadran is then conducted to Lndwig's Castle, where Queen Sige- 
linda at first receives her kindly, but soon alters her tone, when 
she finds Gudrun determined to keep inviolate the faith she has 
pledged to her beloved Herwig. Nothing, not even the most 
cruel treatment she has to suffer, can inake her swerve firom the 
path of duty and virtue. Obliged to do the lowest menial work, 
the cheerfiilly submits rather than act against the dictates of her 
ecmscience. Thus several years elapse, during which the Friesian 
heroes make strenuous efforts to repair their losscs, and to get 
ready (an armed expedition for the delivery of Gudrun; at last 
they are able to start. After a long and dangerous voyage, they 
reach an Island, from the most elevated part of which they discover 
the Norman coast, glittering in the moming light, — blessed sight, 
after so many toils and labours ! Gudrun, on the eye of their 
arrival, had been sent as usual to tlie sea-shore; herc a nymph had 
appeared to her, informing her that her sufferings would now soon 
come to an end. Thus engaged in couversation, she had remained 
beyond the time allotted by her cruel mistrcss. To puuish her, 
ahe is sent back to the dreary shoro on the following moming, 
barefooted and thinly dressed. On ihis very morning, her brother 
and her bridegroom Herwig, arrive in a bärge to reconnoitre the 
Gountry : they see poor Gudrun cold and shivcriiig, her golden 
hair a play to the wild winds of heaven; they approach and salute 
without recognising her. At last, when she sees the ring on her 
bridegroom's finger, she can no longer rcstrain her fcclings, for 
SHE has recognized them at the first glance. They are then in- 
formed of the cruel treatment which she, for her lover's sake, had 
suffered; they refrain, however, from delivcriug her then; for, 
according to the strict code of honour of those times, it would 
have been deemed dishonourable in a knight, to get by stealth what 
he could have obtained by bis good sword. They return, in order 
to prepare for assaulting the Castle that very night. Gudrun, and 
her faithful companion in suffering, Hildbui-g, watch the approach 
of their deliverers from the Castle tower ; the moon shiues bright, 
and the steel heümeta of the heroes can be seea gliUeriug in the 
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diitmoe. Here the poem beantifoilr describes a dialogue bctween 
Criidnm and Hildburg, in wbich the fonner wecpa OTer the 
Uoodshed and miieiy which for her sake is aboat to take place : 

Da sah ae reiche Segel sich blahn aaf der See, 
Da sprach die edle Jiii^;fraa : 'Nun ist es erst mir weh.* 
'Ach ! wthe mir VerliswmeD, daas ich je ward geboren, 
Mandiem wackeren Helden, geht Leib und Leben jeUt Terioren.' 

The storm noir begins: Ludwig, the Norman king, falls nnder 
the heaTj blows of Herwig; Sigelinda has already drawn the sword 
to rerenge her hnsband's death on Gudrun, who in her tum is 
•ared by Hartmut. Sigelinda falls by the band of the chief 
Wate, Gudrun having yainly interposed to save her life. 
When the combat is over, all resentment ceases: Gudrun is 
joined to Herwig. Hartmut, the Norman king, marries Hildburg, 
the faithful companion of Gudrun during her captivity and suffer- 
ings, and Ortwin, Gudrun's brother, is joined to Hartmut's sister, 
Qrtrun. The last traces of their dissensions are effaced by an 
alliance between Herwig and Ortwin, by which they take a pledge 
to defend each other against any aggressor. 

Qrtwin und Herwig schwuren jetzt zusammen, 

Einander stete Treae dass sie ihr Farstenamt^ 

Wollten in hohen Ehren und preiswurdig tragen, 

Wer ihnen schaden wollte, den wollten beide fangen und erschlagen. 

Whilst in the Nibelungen-lay we sympathise with the unutter- 
able grief of Kriemhild, oor moral feelings condemn the act which 
makes her commit so fearful a revenge. In Gudrun^ however, we 
see a pattem of every womanly virtue, purity, gentleness, and 
resignation. Restored to her former positiou, she effaces the last 
traces of the past, by doing good to those who persecuted her in 
the hour of her misfortunes. In the Nibelungen, the sun sets 
gloomily among hatred, strife, and bloodshed ; in Gudrun, it leaves 
ns shedding its benign rays over the country around in majesty 
and peace. For the preservation of this poem we are indebted to 
the Emperor Maximilian I., who had it inseribed on parchment 
and preserved in the imperial library of Ambras, in the Tyrol. 
Gervinus and Keller^ two eminent German philologists, have in 
modern times translated this second pearl of our early epic poctry. 

SixTu Era. 
Of the 6th Era^"^ called the Lombardian, the poems of King 

* The Norwegian Vilkinasaga, written towards the middle of the thirtcenth 
oentuiy, contains the history of the King of Wilkinaland (Osanbrix), bearing 
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Bother, Kiag Otnit, and of Huy and WolfdietricU, deserve to be 
mentioned. King Rother, residing at Bari in Apulia, sends twelve 
knights to the Emperor Constantine, whose daughter he is anxious 
to marry.* 

Whilst negotiations are carried on for this purpose at Constanti- 
nople. Rother, somewhat impatient, suddenly appears in that town, 
^here, by stratagem and force, he obtains possession of the fair 
princess, and carries her off. The Turks, however, succeed in 
delivering her; but, after a second battle, Rother, through the Co- 
operation of a host of giants, proves victorions, and gains finally 
permanent possession of the object of his wishes. The poem, 
although of a secondary order, is not without some literary merit. 

The legend of Otnit dates from a more remote origin. Otnit 
ardently loves the daughter of a heathen king : but like all the 
knightly swains of that period, has to fight for his love. He van- 
qmshes, however, all obstacles, leads the lovely maiden home, has 
her baptized and called Sidrat, and then lives with her many years 
happy and prosperous at Garda. 

The legend of Hag and Wolfdietrich, is interwoven with that 
of Otnit. Like his predecessors, Hngdietrich loves a fair princess, 
enters her father^s castle in disguise, and elopes with her. Hug- 
dietrich's son, Wolfdietrich, having been deprived of his inheritance 
by his brothers, declares war against tbem ; but in the struggle, 
his bravest and most faithful adherents are either killed or made 
captives. The poem describes in glowing terms, Wolfdietrich's 
grief at the loss of his friends, another instance of the heart-felt 
attachment shewn by the old Chiefs towards their allies and adhe- 
rents, fidelity having always been a striking feature in their cha- 
racter. After many encounters with giants and dragons, he meets 
Otnit, vanquishes him, and becomes finally his ally. When 
Wolfdietrich, some time afterwards sets out for a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, Otnit rcceives from his treacherous father-in-law two 
young dragons, by whom he is ultimately devoured. This part of 
the poem is rieh in touching episodes, and describes the attachment 
shown to Otnit during his combats with the dragons by his faithful 
horse and dog. When retuming from his pilgrimage, Wolfdietrich 
reyenges Otnit's death, obtains his celebrated breast-plate called 

great analogy to the events of King Bother, or Ruother, and unqueBtionably 
proTOS the poem to be of German origin. 

* Hin ze Constantinopole dar holze unde geberge lach, 

der vel mdren bürge. d&r zugen Kdtheres man. 

Eine mile nider half der stat 
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Brünne, mentioncd in the Eggenlied, and finally marries the 
widow Sidrat. After thi», he vanquishes bis brothers, delivers bis 
capCive friends, and, bafing yielded bis empire to bis aon Hog- 
dietrieb, enters a convent, and is said to bave died dnring a 
nigfatly combat witb tbe spirits. 

Th^ Lombardian legends. of wbicb tbe autbors are unknown^ 
form pari of tbe celebrated Heldenbucb. 



EAELY ^STHETIC POETRY. 

KUN8T£P0S. 

W£ now come to a period void of tbat essentially national cba- 
racter wbicb bad distinguisbed German literature bitberto. 
On a previous occasion^ I enumerated tbe cycies on wbicb our 
carliest national legends are foonded. I sball now, in tbe same 
manner, indicate tbe various literary groups constituting tbe era, 
wbicb, on acconnt of its more refined cbaracter, bas been called 
tbat of iEstbetic poetry (Kuostepos). 

To the FiBST of these groaps belong the Frencb legends of 
Cbarlemagne, also called tbe Carlovingian era, including tbe 
* Bolandslied/ ^ Die Roncevalscblacbt/ and ^ Wilhelm von Oranse.' 
Tbe Second contains the legends of the ^Holy Graal/ or 
' Graalsage/ on wbicb the trilogy ' Parcival/ * Lobengrin/ and 
' Titurel ' is founded. The Thi&d embraces the legends of the 
Celtic tribes, the anci^it Brilons and Welsh, those of King Arthur, 
and the Knights of the Bx>UDd Table, including ' Tristan ' and 
' Isolt,^ by Gottfiried von Strasbourgs ^ Erec ' and * Iwein,^ by^Hart* 
mann von der Aue/ and ' Wigalois/ by Grafenberg. 

The Fou&TH contains all the legends based on ancient poems, 
such as the Trojan War, Virgil's ^neid, by Heinrich von 
Yeldekin, and Lamprecht*s Alexander the Great. The legends of 
the FiPTH group bear an essentially saintly character. 

The Carlovingian era is almost exclusively represented in^ our 
poetry by the Eonceval battle, or Bolandslied. Grown originally 
in tbe soil of France, the poetical seeds bave been scattered over 
many countries; for, independently of several Frencb versions, we 
possess a Latin, English, German, and Icelandic acconnt of tbe 
legend. The Bolandslied itself is founded on an event, of compa- 
ratively little importancc, occurring between the years 777 and 
778. Eginhard, the secretary of Charlemagne, relates, tbat in 
tbe year 777, an embassy was sent by the Oovemor of Gaesaris 
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Augusta, now Saragossa^ to Paderborn, where Charlemag'.e 
resided, m order to demand assistance against Emir Abdaraiuau. 
HaTing complied with the request, Charles leaves for Spain, sub- 
daes the country, as far as Saragossa, but in the midst of bis 
rictories he is informed that the Saxons have broken out in 
rebellion under their chief, Wittekind, and massacred Charles' 
great chief, Hruodlandus. Out of these scanty materials, Boumanic 
poetry has erected one of its loftiest monuments, a conviucing 
proof that the respective merits of the poems and legends of 
antiquity cannot be measured by the events on which they are 
based ; for the historieal element, independently of its being eon- 
fiised and contradictory, is, in most cases, of a very subordinate 
natnre. We must, therefore, not look to the events, but to the 
character of the nation described therein ; and, in this respeet, 
these early poems reflect it most faithfully ; we hear, in reading 
them^ as it were, the beating of a nation's heart. A priest, of the 
name of Conrad, translated the subjeet from a French original, at 
the iustigation of Duke Henry the Lion, between the years 1172 
and 1177. The poem begins thus : 

Creator of all things, Emperor of all kings, 

Thou highest Priest and Judge, teach me thy words, 

SeDd unto me thy holy law, that I may shuu falsehood, 

And write down the truth of a beloved nian,how he won Qod's kingdom, 

tiiafs Cfharles the £mperor, 
Kow with Qod, with whose help he overcame many a heathen country, 

and thus did houour to the Christians. 

* Sdiöpfer aller Dinge, Kaiser aller Könige, wol du oberster Priester und 
Bichter (Ewart) lehre mich selbst deine Worte, sende mir zu Munde, deine 
heilige Urkunde, dass ich die Lüge vermeide, die Wahrheit schreibe, von 
einem theuerlichen Mann, wie er das Qottesreich gewann, das ist Karl der 
Elaiser, vor Gott ist er, denn er mit Gott überwand viel manch heidnische 
Land, damit er die Christen hat geehrt/ 

The foUowing forms the subjeet of the Rolandslied : — Charles, 
followed by a great army, leaves for Spain, to subduc the heathen. 
Having advaneed as far as Saragossa^ he receives a message from 
SLing Marsilie, who^ closely pressed^ and foUowing the advice of the 
old sage, Blanscandiz^ offers Ins Submission^ expressing, at the 
same time, the wish of becoming a Christian. His real design, 
however, is to deceive Charles, and, ultimately, to betray the 
small detaehment of troops, which the latter, trusting in Marsilie^s 
professions, would have left behind. Boland, Oliver, Turpin, and 
Naimes, bis great chiefs, at once pereeive the snare, and warn their 
master to be on bia guard. Genelun, Koland'« ^le^ikt\\er^1\Q¥r- 
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ever, declares in favour of Marsilie's offers, upon which the chiefs 
express their readiness to proceed to the court of the heathen king. 
Charles, however, objects to their going thither. Eoland then 
suggests that Genelun should be scnt, at which the latter feels very 
indignant, knowing well that such an errand would be certain 
death to him. He, however, leaves, vfiih the treacherous Blans- 
candiz, attended by 700 chosen men. Once on their road, both 
enter into a conspiraey against Boland. Having arrived, King 
Marsilie, at the advice of Blanscandiz^ accepts, unconditionally, all 
the offers made by Charles. Genelun, the traitor, then returns to 
the court of the emperor, and having recommended Roland as the 
fittest governor for Spain, the latter leaves, attended by a very 
small army. Having set foot on Spanish ground, he is attacked 
by the overwhelming numbers of the treacherous heathen ; three 
times he repulses them, but new levies advance against the small 
band of the Christian heroes. A fourth terrific battle ensues, and 
when it is raging fiercest, Boland seizes his ivory bügle, called 
' Olifant ' ; its mighty sounds drown the battle cries, and reach 
Charles' ears at a grcat distance. He at once Starts to succour 
his devoted friends, but his bravcst Chiefs, Oliver, Turpin, and 
Roland, have fallen, meanwhile, like heroes * The latter, when 
already in a dying state, seizes his battle-sword, ^ Durandarte,' in 
Order to break it against the rock, so that it might not fall into 
heathen hands.f Nothing, however, will prevail against the old 
blade, as long as the hero grasps it in his hands. Roland then 
recommends his soul to God, offers a last prayer for his emperor, 
and dies. And when the great hero has departed this world, the 
poem teils us, that darkness set in, that houses and palaccs were 
destroyed, that the wild storms were howling, and stars falling 
from the heavens. 

Der vil lichte tac 

wart vinster, sam diu naht. 

Then follows the revenge of the victorlous Charles on the 
heathen, the mourning song of Roland, and the punishment 
of the traitor Genelun, who is condemned to be tom to 
pieccs, a sentence carried into execution in the market-plaoe at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 



* Dnd es klingt und tos*t ! Es kämpfen f Daz swert er uf huop, 
Sarazen imd Frankenritter ; in den stain er iz sluoc, 

Wie verzweifelnd, wie verblutend, iz ne t^t sin nehain war. 

Klingen Eoland's Waldhomrüfe ! Er sluoc iz aver dar 

(Heink), mit paiden slnen hauten. 
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Second Group. 
Graalsage. 

According to tlie legend, tlie holy Graal or cbalice^ a gern of the 
most oostly description, possessed mysterious properties^ and re- 
presented the higher spiritual life, No härm, it was said, befel 
him who gaased at it, as etemal youth was the portion of those 
to whose keeping the jewel was entrusted. Every Friday a white 
doTe descended from heaven^ and placed the host in the sacred vessel. 
To be its gnardian was considered the greatest honour. Titarel, 
the son of some fabnlons king of Anjou, built a raagnificent temple 
for the keeping of this wonderful gem. It was of a eircular form, 
surroanded by 72 ehapels, eaeh of which — surmounted by a high 
tower, roof, and altar-piece, was of the most costly description; 
sparkling diamonds, representing sun and moon, formed the dorne. 
Only the pure in heart were allowed to approach the sanctuary, 
and there is no doubt that the origin of the order of the Templars 
is connected with the myth of the holy Graal. It forms the prin- 
cipal subject of Wolfram v. Eschenbach's ' Parcival/ * Titurel,' and 
'Lohengrin/ Of this trilogy, * Parcival^ possesses the highest 
Hterary merit. Whilst in the 'Artus' legends, a description of 
purely worldly events is given, we possess in those of the * Graal ' 
the embodiment of the struggles between mind and matter^ good 
and eril. This is exemplified by Parcival, a man who, after having 
strayed from the path of righteousness^ and renounced bis Creator, 
retraces bis steps, and redeems the errors of the past^ by devoting 
himself with a repenting heart to all that is good^ pure, and 
virtuons. 

The foUowing is an outline of the poem. Parcival, the son of 
Ghimuret, of the royal house of Anjou, afler having lost bis father 
at an early age, is brought up by an affcctionate mother in the 
solitude of the woods, far away from the dwellings of men. One 
day, splendidly dressed knights pass through the forest : he is Struck 
with wonder and amazement, having never before seen the face of 
any other human being but that of bis mother. At this sight new 
sensations are kindled within him, for he has meanwhile grown up 
a splendid youth. Nothing can now restrain him from seeing with 
bis own eyes those distant countries, and to accomplish those deeds 
of which he had heard so much. His mother's tears flow in vain ; 
he leayes, and arrives at the court of Eing Arthur, where his splen- 
did bearing, and skill in manly exercises, excite general admiration. 
Here he is informed of a certain princess, whose Castle is besieged 
by her rebellious subjects ; he delivers her, and obtains her band. 
Soon aftenrard«, hia heart longa to see agaia hi« dedx mother^ 



1 
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whora he had left so suddenly. On his way thither, he arrives one 
night at a beautiful Castle, and enters it. In a magnificent hall, 
400 knights are seated on rieh velvet cushions. One of them, 
occupying the most prominent seat, attracts the attention of every 
one : he is wrapped in costly fürs, but intense suifering and g^ef 
are depicted in his counteuance. It is King Anfortas, and his 
Castle is the fortress in which the holy Graal is kept. After a 
splendid banquet, Parcival retires to rest. On the following 
inoming he finds his horse saddled, but not a human being in the 
Castle. On the point of leaving, he hears the voice of a dwarf 
•reproaching him for not having asked after the cause of all he had 
Seen, for it was only by a question of that kind that the spell of 
King Anfortas would be broken, and he again restored to health. 
He leaves, and meets his cousin Sigune, who also taunts him with 
his neglect. Continuing his road, he all at once sees three drops 
of blood in the snow, at the sight of which he grows melancholy, 
and feels an irresistible longing for all thoso dear to his heart. 
But, alas I he is not destined to see again his mother^ she having 
died of a broken heart. After many adventures, he retums 
to the court of King Arthur, where an enchantress curses him a 
second time for not having broken the spell of King Anfortas. 
At last, a great change takes place within him : henceforth he 
determines to devote himself heart and soul to the defence of the 
holy Graal, by becoming a better man, and he succeeds: for, after 
many adventures, dangers, and sacrifices, and having rendered 
himself fit and worthy for that holy office, he is a second time 
admitted to the mysterious Castle, where he does not now omit to 
ask the question on which so rauch depended. Anfortas is restored 
to health, and Parcival again meets his wife and children, of whom 
the eldest, Lohengrin, succeeds him on the throne. 

Eschenbach's * Titurel,^ also called * Tschionatulandus,* and 
' Sigune,^ a poem likewise based on the Graal legend, appeared 
only in a fragmentary shape. It belongs to the most successful 
specimens of ancient aesthetic poetry. 

*Lohegrin,' but distantly related to the Graal cycle, is very 
deficient in its historical character, and describes the fabulous 
adventures of Lohengrin, the minstrels* war at the Wartburg. 
Lohengrin*s campaign in Germany, his marriage with the Duchess 
of Brabant, whom he ultimately abandons, when this lady insists 
on being informed of his origin. In ' Lohengrin,' far inferior to 
* Parceval ' in a literary point of view, we have a graphic description 
of the manners of those times. The myth about giants rising irom 
the depth of the sea, of swans undergoing variooa tranaformaticmsi 
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which pervades the Graalsaga, we meet^ in the legenda of the 
Saxons^ Danes^ Guelphs, and Franks, as well as in those founded 
on the Carloyingian era, of which Grimm , in his ' Kinder and 
Haasmärchen,' draws such a charming and truly national picture. 

The legend of the holy Graal is interwoven with that of King 
Arthnr^ or the Knights of the Round Table. 



Third Group. 

Arthnr resides with his beautiful wife Guinever, at Caer 
leon (Castle Leon) on the Usk, in Wales. Twelve knights, tbe 
best and most noble in the land, form the centre of his court; 
seated at a round table, they daily meet, in order to discuss the 
affairs of the land, and to watch over the honour and rights of all. 
There existed no greater honour than that of belonging to King 
Arthnr's court, no greater disgrace than being dismissed from it. 
From their central abode, the knights of Arthur went about the 
country in search of adventures, for the protection of women, 
to pnnish wrong-doers, disenchant the enchanted, or to fight against 
gianta and dwarfs. The various Welsh, French, and German 
legends of this era describe these adventures, tbe principal scenes 
of which occurred in the Brochallean, forest of Solitudc, still 
bearing this name in Brittany. The original Welsh version, rather 
confnsed, bears unmistakeably the stamp of the age in which it 
was wiitten ; the French account is more arranged, a certain tone 
of refinement of style pervading it. It must always remain un- 
certain how the French minstrels came by the traditions relating to 
Arthur, Sir Walter Scott being of opinion that they could not have 
derived them from the Saxons, who kad often feit the edge of the 
hing's mighty sword — ^Excalibur: the subject itself is füll of 
mystery. Arthur, a name famous among the Celtic race, may 
have fioated either in Armorica, or among the half British of 
the borders of Scotland and Cumberland, and, thus preserved, 
have reached the ear of the Norman minstrels, either in their 
newly-conquered dominions, or through their neighbours in 
Brittany. A theme of this sort, once discovered, and acceptable 
to the populär ear, gave rise to a thousand imitations, and gradually 
drew round it a load of fiction, which, gradually embelUshed by 
the poetry of the minstrels, arranged itself into a System of fabu- 
lous history. Made known for the first time in the 12th Century 
in Germany, we must attribute the contradictory versions given of 
them to the various trauslations made at dilEFerent times. The 
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principal lieroes of this era, bearing so closely upon British bis- 
tory, are — Parcival (Peredur), Lohen^rin, Tristan, Iwein, Erek, 
Gawain^ Wigalois, Wigamur, Gauriel, and Lanzelot. 

The legends of Celtic origin are not only remarkable for their 
confasion as to dates and cvents^ but also for an utter want of 
propriety. In some measure, this, raay be attributed to the 
frivolous raanner in which they have been treated and changed by 
various writers, but they must have originally borne that character 
to a great exten t. Gottfried von Strassburg, a writer of unqaes- 
tionable genius, draws a life-like picture in his celebrated poem, 
* Tristan and Isolt/ the language of which, though graphically true 
and stirring, appeals too powerfully to our senses, and is, on that 
account, highly objectionable. Not having been able to finish the 
poera, it was, after Gottfried' death, continued by Ulrich von 
Thürheim, Heinrich von Freiburg, and, subsequently, by Eilhart 
von Oberg. After having thus suffered various alterations, Karl 
Immermann published it in modern times. 

Two other poems of this cycle, ' Erek ' and * Iwein,' by Hart- 
inann von der Aue, must, on account of the literary merit they 
possess, be mentioned here. The former still bears the stamp pf 
its Celtic origin; the latter, strictly moral throughout^ is distin- 
guished for its elegance. We give here an outline of these poems : 

Tristan and Isolt. 

Marc, King of Com wall, receives a visit from Rivalin of 
Parmenia. The latter, having just overcome his chieftain, Morgan, 
finds new opportunities of cooling his ardour, in an expedition 
undertaken by Marc against some refractory vassal. Rivalin, 
severely wounded in one of the encounters, is led back to Marc's 
Castle, where Blanchefleur, the sister of his hospiiable friend, 
bestows upon the wounded the most tender care; but these 
attentions lead to an elopement, the hero of which is after- 
wards slain by Morgan. The fruit of this love, a beautiful 
boy, called Tristan, carried off by Norwegian pirates, and cruelly 
abandoned by them after a shipwreck on the shores of Comwall, 
meets some huntsmen, who, Struck with the youth's prepossessing 
manners, introduce him at court, where his extreme intelligence 
gains him the favour of the brother 'of Blanchefleur, who, when 
informed of his origin, adopts him. 

Tristan then revenges the death of his father s murderer, 
Morgan, and gains the gratitude of the people of Comwall, by 
freeing them from a tax imposed by King Morolt, of Ireland, 
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whom he slays. In the cncounter, however, Tristan is severely 
wounded. Having heard that Morolt's sisfcer^ Ysoldc, possesses a 
healing elixir, he procceds thither, but unmoved by the Lady's 
charms^ he hears withont jealousy of her approaching marriage 
with his old unclc Marc, on which occasion Ysolde^s mother, 
instrumental in bringing about this match, but aware of the dis- 
parity of age between them, had prcparcd a draught^ calculatcd 
to increase their mutual attachment. This draught^ however, 
had, through the instrumentality of a mischievous servant maid, 
been administered to Tristan and Ysolde, and produccd the de- 
sired effect. Old Marc having been cruelly deceived by another 
ttratagem which we abstain from mentioning, orders Ysolde to be 
thrown into boiling water^ in order to test her innocence^ an ordeal 
through which the latter, owing to the use of some chcmical 
means, passes satisfactorily. For a timc Marc*s suspicions are 
iiow appeased, but at last he deems it safer to banish Tristan, 
whom we meet again at the Castle of the duke of Arundcl, with 
whose lovely daughter, also called Ysoldc, be falls in love. 
IKnally, however, he repents of his waywardness and infidelity, 
and in describing the state of melancholy into which he is thrown , 
Grottfried von Strasburges poem tcrminates. According to Ulrich 
von Thürheim, and Heinrich von Freiburg, who continued it, 
Tristan, when on the point of death, and desiring to sec oncc 
more his real Ysolde, is said to have dcspatchcd a messenger, 
who, in case of his being well received, should, on his rctum, 
present himself with a white flag, whilst the appearance of a black 
one was to be indicative of a refusal on Ysoldc's part. 

The messenger, having retumed with the wished-for cmblem, 
Ysolde the second, jcalous of Ysolde the first, is said to have sub- 
stituted a black flag, the sight of which caused Tristan's death. 

Soon afterwards, the first Ysolde arrives, and dies of grief ncar 
the CDrpse of her beloved husbaud. Marc caused both to be 
bnried in the same coffin. 

The poem is, on account of its acsthetic mcrit, much valucd 
among our carly epic treasures. The description of the graduaUy 
increasing affection between the two lovers, shows Gottfried to 
be . a keen observer of the human character, but the poem, 
nnequalled for graphic description, is, as already stated, objcction- 
able in other respects. 

Eeek.* 
Knight Erek, in hunting with King Arthur, has, whilst accom- 

* The poem, evidently incomplete, is no doubt derived from the Erek 
of the * Chr6tien von TroyeF,' by Hartmann von der Aue. 

F 
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panying the queen and her attendants^ lost his road in the forest. 
Here they meet a knight, a yonng lady, and a dwarf on horse- 
back. Erek having, at the queen^s command^ enquired after 
their names, is strack by the dwarf, but, being unarmed, not 
able to resent the Insult on the spot. In his eagemess to follow 
the horsemen, he^forgets to take leave of the queen, and arriyesi, 
towards evening, at a Castle^ where, owing to some great festival, 
many people had coUected. 

Anxious to get shelter here^ he enters a humble cottage, inhab- 
ited by the poor knight Corallus, his wife, and their lovely daughter 
Enite. Here he is hospitably reeeived^ and informed that the 
feast then taking place is annually celebrated, in order to o&r a 
prize to that knight whose lady-loye should be the most beautifnl 
in the land; the prize being a sparrow-hawk, a poor gift, 
one would think, when bearing in mind in what estimation beauty 
was held at that time. Erek is also informed that the dwarf who 
had insulted him would be one of the corapetitors. Anxiousi tobe 
present at this interesting beauty-race^ Erek induces Corallus to 
lend him his arms, requesting at the same time, the honour of 
being permitted to accompany him and his lovely daughter to the 
toumament. Here he fights and obtains the prize^ and with it 
Enite, the fairest among the fair, with whom he retums first to the 
court of King Arthur, and then to his own country, to live in 
peace and domestic happiness. Soon, however, having found out 
that his love of peace and retirement is looked upon with disdain, 
and mistaken for cowardice, Erek, in order to show that people are 
mistaken, leaves his retreat with Enite, his spirited wife, in search 
of combats and adventures. Enite, however, is not allowed to 
tttter a word during the expedition, 

* Mit selber rede er üz reit daz si muose für riten, 

unt gebot slnem wlbo unt goböt ir daz zestunt, 

benamen bi dem libe, daz in spreohenne ir munt 

der schoenen frowen Entten, zue der reise iht üf kaeme.' 

a rather severe punishment, when we bear in mind, that the 
ladies of that age were very fond of talking. She consequently 
repeatedly transgresses the order, not for the sake of gratifying 
her propensity, but in order to save her dear husband, when 
silence on her part would have been death to him. We regret 
to State here, that Erek was anything but grateful for his wife's 
attachment. One day he meets two formidable giants, and fights 
with them in order to deliver a young knight kept prisoner ; but 
the exertion causes an old wound once received in a combat, and 
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not carafiilly dreaaed by qneen Gneniv^re, to open again« Ex- 
hsuted fipom the loss of blood, he sinks down, Enite near him, 
fiUing the air with her lamentations. Her cries having attracted 
a kmght, the latter canses her and her dying husband to be 
brought to hia Castle ; but it soon becomes evident that Enite'B 
honoor woald have been in great danger indeed, but for the 
timelj TecoTery of Erek, who wakens from his aupposed sieep of 
death, and, wrapt in his winding-sheet, kills everybody in the 
Castle. Erek^ after haying been carefidly nnrsed by the dwarf 
QinTreias. terminates his adventures by a glorious combat with a 
formidable knight at Bradigan, delivers many ladies kept prisoners 
tbere, and finally retoms to his own empire to live in pcace and 
happmesa with Ernte, who is then allowed to talk to her heart's 
content. 

IWEIN, OB THE EnIOHT WITH THE LlON. 

Thb Enights of the Hound Table, asscmbled at King Arthar's 
ODurt, are relating their advcntures to cach other. Kalogreant^ 
one of their number, teils them how onc day he hacl^ nfter van- 
quiahing the king of the forest, near the enchanted well^ been 
obliged to abandon his favourite horse. Iwein^ another knight of 
that conrt, offers to release it; Starts^ vanquishes the king, but 
wonld, on his retnm, have been overtaken and killcd^ but for the 
asaistaBce of Lnnete, the maid of honour of queen Laudine, who 
preaents him with a ring^ rendering the wearer invisible. Through 
Lnnete'a good offices, he^ also obtains the band of the fair queen. 
Soon afterwards, King Arthur arrives at the charmed well, and is 
hoepitably received by Iwein^ who aftcrwards accompanics Arthur 
back to hia court. His absence^ however^ bcing too much pro- 
longed} Queen Laudine becomes faithless ; a circumstancc, which 
preya ao much on Iwein*s mind, that he becomes insane. From this 
affliction^ however^ he is cured by an elixir administercd by thrcc 
beautifol ladies, whose imprisoned mistress he then delivers, 
fights with dragons, and releases a lion attacked by a serpcnt. 
The gratcfol lion then follows his deliverer, and shares his 
combata. 

At last he arrives again at the enchanted well, associated with 
hia eariy deeds, and here the remembrance of his unfortunate love so 
overpowers him, that he falls from his horse, and in doing so, 
inflicts on himaelf a serious wound with his sword. The lion, 
believing his master to be dead, is just on the point of rushing in his 
grief on to the aword, when Iwein reoovers. The latter now abandons 
Mmaelf to hia deapair, and ia overheard by a young lady imprisoned 
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in a chapel close by. She also, a great sufferer, 'and the victim 
of false acciisation, teils him that she is condemned to be burnt 
on the foUowing day. 

Iweiu rccognises in her Lunete, the lady to whom he is so mach 
indebted; and, assisted by his faithful lion, he succeeds in over- 
coming her enemies. Without being recognized by Landine, he 
now retums, and releases on his way, 300 yonng ladies, kept pri- 
soners by three formidable giants. Arrived at Arthnr's conrt, he, 
as the Champion of another lady, has to combat for two days 
against Gawein, a struggle at last terminated through the inter- 
ference of King Arthur. 

Yet all his successes do not restore the peace of his mind, 
nntil, through the interference of his guardian angel, Lunetc, 
he succeeds in reconciling Queen Laudine, the beloved of his 
heart. 

The remaining poems of this period may be considered as mere 
imitations of the writings of Hartmann von der Aue, and possessing 
little literary merit. Among them we mention, * Lanzelot vom 
See, by Ulrich von Zazichoven (or Zetzinkofen) derived from a 
Prench poem, supposed to have been written about the year 
1198. Lanzelot, the son of King Pant, is at a very early age, in 
consequence of a rebellion in which his father lost his life, com- 
pelled to leave his country with his raother, and to live in a wild 
cavcrn. Here hc is taken away by a memiaid, brought np in a 
Castle, instructed in every accomplishment, and finally, at the age 
of fifteen, permitted to leave his abode, on condition that he should 
overcome the most gallant knight of that time, Iweret of Dodone. 
Provided with arms, and mounted on Ins charger, he begins now 
his adventures, arrivcs at the Castle Moreis, commits there an 
indiscretion, and othcr pranks, over which we had better pass. 
After raany daring feats of arms, partly accomplished at the court of 
King Arthur, and elsewhere, and always in search of Iweret, he 
meets one day the daughter of that knight, the beautiful Iblis, or 
rather she meets hirö, * ihm die Minne anzubieten/ as the poet 
says. He overcomes her father, gains afterwards the band of 
another beautiful queen, to the dcspair of Iblis, who, after having 
tried successfully the enchanted cloak, destined to her, who should 
be truest to her lover, is most deservedly rewarded for her fidelity, 
becomes the wife of Lanzelot and queen of the empire of Iweret, 
where they live in happiness, until their death, said to have taken 
place on the same day. 

In the poem, the subject of which is coarse, confused, and inde- 
licate, every feeling of modesty is set at nought, whilst the faet of 
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its being a French production originally, does hardly palliatc the 
anüior's conduct for having dressed the subject in a German 
garb. 

WiGALOJs MIT DEM Rade, bjT Wimt Yon Grafenberg, written 
towards tbc year 1212, derived from a French legendary pocm, 
whieb the author had heard from one of his squires. Unlike 
Zasichoyen, Wimt avoids in this poem, evcrything calculated to 
wound the moral feeling^ and like a true cavalier of old^ renders 
homage to the pnrity of women. The poem was greatly reUshed 
at his time and subsequently, for we possess a prose version of it 
dating from 1492, and another from 1669^ written in the Jewish- 
German dialect^ by one Josel von Witzenhausen. 

An nnknown knight appears one day at tbc court of King 
Arthur^ and presents the queen with a precious girdle^ for . the 
possession of which^ in case of her refusing to accept the present, a 
prise combat should take place. The qucen, having put on the 
^rdle, at once feels its effects^ and becomes wise, strong^ and 
happy; but Gawein^ one of the courtiers^ advises her not to keep 
it, but inyite the giver to fight for it. The combat then takes 
place on the following day, in which all the knights of the Round 
Table, Gawein included, arc overcome. The latter is then led 
away prisoner by the unknown knight, who teils him, that he 
owed bis success in combat to the taUsmanic girdlo, presenting it^ 
at the same time, generously to the prisoner Gawein. At last 
they arrive at the knight's Castle, Gawein is hospitably received ; 
and introduced to the ladies, among whom Lady Florie, tbc niece 
of the king, of matchless beauty, wearing a diamond and ruby 
girdle, especially attracts his attention. She becomes his wife. 
Six months later, Gawein, anxious to see again his old friends, at 
Ajrthur's Castle, leaves for that purpose, but, forgetting the girdle, 
never seea his home again. 

Meanwhile, a son, called Gwi von Galois, had been born to him^ 
and when the latter has reached the age of manhood, he, with the 
enchanted girdle, leaves for the court of King Arthur, in search of 
his father. 

Here he is well received, entrusted to the care of Gawein, and 
made a knight. Soon afterwards, a lady, accompanied by a dwarf, 
arrives at Arthur's Castle» to entreat the latter to assist her in 
delivering her mistress, the daughter of the King of Korentiui 
who had been slain by the heathen enchanter, Koaz of Glois, 
Wigalois offers his Services, and sets out with the lady, who, on the 
roadj informs himj that her mistress, living at Castle Boymunt, 
had a heaatiM daughter/ called * Larie,' wlio NVO\AdL ot\^ m^TC^ 
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him, who should reconquer thc kingdom of Eorentin. Wigalois, 
arriving at the Castle^ is well received, Struck with the loveliness 
of her for whom he determines to fight, and sees bis love recipro- 
cated. At night^ in seeing a boming Castle^ he is informed that 
it is Castle Korentin, which for the last ten years appeared always 
to be in flames at night, though in perfect condition during day- 
time. Wigalois now begins bis joumey in search of the enemy 
Roaz, and after many combats and obstacles enters bis Castle, 
begins a terrific combat, and finally slays, though himself severely 
wounded, the heathen, whose wife Jafite, then gives herseif up to 
her grief. When Larie's mother is informed of Wigalois feat she 
offers him the crown of Korentin, and with it the crown of beauty, 
her lovely daughter, a prize well deserved^ which he only obtains after 
having sustaincd another successful struggle against Lion, the 
murderer of King Amion, and the seducer of Liamere^ bis wife, a 
niece of Larie. Wigalois^ and bis wife Larie^ then retum to 
Korentin, where they live happily for many a year, leaving an only 
son^ Lifort Gewanidor. Lady Morie had died a short time before 
their marriage. 

WiRNT, of Grafenberg, after a long experience of the world, oon- 
Tinced of the many frailties of human nature, exclaims^ in his 
bittemess^ ^ Ich bin wohl inne worden^ dass der Welt Freude sinket 
und ihre Ehre kinket. Das macht die Habsucht^ die bösen Sinn 
und Kargheit mit sich führt. O weh I das ist mein Herzeleid I' 

Heinrich von dem Türlins 'Khrone,' (der Aventiure Khrone) 
appeared in the year 1220^ and foims a regulär literary oUapodrida 
of the various feats of the knights of the round table. Not satisfied 
with the various events of that era, sufBciently stirring in them* 
selves^ the author lets his imagination run riot, and aims at pro- 
ducing effect by terror-inspiring subjects. 

' JVigamur/ or * der Ritter mit dem Adler,' a poem of the 
thirteenth Century, belonging to the Breton cycle, is very tedious 
from its frequent repetitions of legendary subjects confusedly 
heaped up. The author has remained unknown. 

Gabriel von Muntavelj Uke Wigamur, is without the least literary 
merit, and belongs to the sccond half of the thirteenth Century. 
The author of it is supposed to be Kunhart von Stoffel. 

FouRTH Group. 

The legends and poems belonging to this Group, are basod on 
the Trojan war, VirgiFs ^neas, and the deed9 of Alexander 
tbe Great} bat the aüthors^ by abanidoniBs ibc^ ^as«ical ooand. or 
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bj gi^ing to ihe sabject they treat a Teutonic character^ deprive 

it of iU native bloom, and make events and persons appear dry^ 

tedioos^ and not unfireqaently ludicrous. Herbort von Fritzlar 

wiote his ' Liet von Troye* at the beginnin g of the thirteenth 

Century, firom the French Version of Benoit (B^n^vois de Sainte 

More) belonging to the twelfth Century. The poem recites the 

well-known events of the war^ the writer striving hard, but unsuc- 

cessfiilly, to imitate Henry of Veldeck's style. In describing the 

charms of Helena^ he evidently is anxious to do justice to her 

charms. 

Hel6o& gar schöne was, rosige wangen, rdter munt, 

als ich ez an dem buoohe las : sueze fbdeme, zende gesunt, 

ir stime was ofienbar, bliohende kel, arme blano, 

ir ougen lüter unt cl&r, sch6ne hende^ fiogor lanc. 

And so he goes on^ describing in glowing language^ the dress 
and Ornaments of the lovely Grecian lady. 

Konrad von Würzbui^ treated the same subject in his last 
poem^ • der Trojanische Krieg/ 

The • Enbid/ by Heinrich von Veldekin, which appeared in 
Germanin the year 1184, 'bears the stamp of the refined tone 
then prevailing at the conrt of the Landgrave of Thuringia; but 
the langnage, though polished and correct in metre^ vants the 
high dassical stamp given to Yirgil's iBneid. 

The legends of Alexander the Great, belonging to the fonrth 
gronp^ were written by the Priest Lamprecht^ probably Clerc 
Lambert, a French author, living in the 12th Century. Ulrich von 
Eschenbach and Rudolph von Ems, treated the same subject in the 
13tb Century. The poem, necessarily defective in its metrical 
form^ is very graphic in the description of events, and often 
reminds the reader of the style in the old ' Hildbrandslied and 
Beowulf/ Some of the wonders Alexander meets with are de- 
scribed in highly poeticallanguage. One day, whilst on his march, 
he arrives at an immense forest; gigantic trees spread their 
branches far and vide, so as to prevcnt the sun from piercing them. 
Everything is charming and pleasurable here ; streams of the purest 
water flow in e?ery direction, birds of the most variegated hues fill 
the air with their sweet songs, and large pink and white flowers 
form the carpet of this delicious abode. These beautiful flowers 
open, when attaining their maturity, and out of their chalices rise 
fairies of matchless beauty, who, after having sprung into life^ 
mingle their sweet voices with the melodious songs of the birds, 
and form graoeful groups on the soft turf. Dressed in white and 
red, like the flowers from which they have sprang, the chüdren of 
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the greeu forest solitude bloom and prosper whilst basking^ in its 
refreshing sliades^ but when the sun touches them with its glowing 
darts they fade away. Born in May^ these cbildren of spring are 
doomed to die in autumn. Alas^ the three months of their happy 
existence rapidly glide away, for, as the poet says : — 



Die Blumen all' verdarben, 
Die schönen Magdlein starben 
Ihr Laub die Baume liessen 
Die Brunnen air ihr Fliesson, 
Die Vogelein ihr Singen 
Die Freuden all' zergingen ! 

And, melancholy, he adds :- 

Da schied ich traurig dannen 
mit allen meinen mannen. 



Die blümen gare verstürben, 
unde die seinen frowen stürben ; 
di boume ir loub liezen 
uude die brunnen ir fliezen 
und di fiigele ir singen, 
(unse frowede di zegine). 



Dd schiet ih tr^irich dannen 
mit allen minen mannen« 



FiPTH Group. 

The legends, published from the 12th to the 15th centnry, bear, 
as already stated, a purely saintly character; if they are here and 
there intermixed with the worldly, the spiritual elcment decidedly 
predominates. In reading them, wc breathe a diiferent atmosphere, 
one of peace and love ; we no longer hear the clang of arms, the 
sounding of the war-trumpet, or the neighing of the battle-horsCj 
stamping the ground, as if urging on its rider to be led to the 
Charge, to those sanguinary encounters betwecn the gladiators of 
the past. The combatants fight now on another battle-field, 
whcre, instead of the aganizing cries of the wounded and dying, 
we hear hymns of praise addressed to the Eternal, a nobler 
ficld, one leading to a brighter world I Of the legends belonging 
to this group, the number of which is legion, we mention that 
of * Eraclius/ by Otto, written towards the middle of the ISth 
Century after a Welsh model. Eraclius possesses the peculiar gift 
of knowing the mystcrious propcrties of stones, the qualities of 
horses and the secret thoughts of women. After the death of 

his mothcr, he, then a mere boy, enters the Service of a rieh 
Roman, belonging to the household of the emperor Phocas. His 
wonderful faculties having attracted general attention, he finds an 
opportunity of evincing his skill, by selecting for the cmperor's wife 
a certain Lady Athenais, of humble origin, but posse&sing all the 
qualities of the heart and mind. Soon after the marriage, the 
emperor is obliged to leave for some warlike expedition, and, doring 
Ins absence, causes her to be shut up in a tower^ a precaution by 
uo means warranted by the conduct of his wife. This treatment^ 
however, produces a different rcsult (a fact to be bome in mind by 
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all jealous bosbands), for Athenaü, hitherto so faithful, finds now» 
aided by the old woman^ Morphea, means to deceive her husband. 
After the emperor's retum, Eraclius is appealed to^ and the secret 
is soon revealed« Athenais repents, but is separated firom her hus- 
band. Eracüus then rises rapidly in the highest dignitics^ becomes 
finally emperor, and in a war with the Persians is said to have 
retaken the holy cross, prcviously fallen into their hands. This 
eyent is celebrated among Roman Catholics up to this day^ by 
the feast of the raising of the Host, also called ' Holy-Rood-Day/ 
The legend of ' Der gute Gerhard/ by Rudolph von Ems, gives 
a touching aceount of Gerhard's extreme modesty^ charity , humility, 
and disinterestedness. Emperor Otto^ the Bed^ had, at the instiga- 
tion of bis escellent wife, Ottogebe^ founded some charitable 
institution, bat constantly boasts of this act. One day^ hc is told 
that gifts bestowed in such a manner are not pleasing to God; and 
the name of the humble Gerhard of Cologne being on that oceasion 
mentioned to him, Otto expresses the desire of making the 
acqoaintanee of that charitable man. He arrivcs at Cologne^ has 
an interview with Gerhard, in which the latter, after much hesita- 
tion, explains why he obtained the by-name of ' der Gute/ the 
Kind one — ^how he, in order to redeem some captivc English 
nobleman and aNorwegianprincess, had sacrificed all bis property^ 
and watched over the safety of the lady, until her lover, King 
William of England, supposed to have perished at sea during a 
storm^ had finidly retumed to Cologne; how he had refuscd the 
most brilliant oiFers made to him by that king, and accepted for 
his only reward a ring from the queen for the sakc of her sweet 
rosy ups« The modesty and humility shown on this oceasion by 
Grerhard produced a deep impression on the mind of Otto, who^ 
since that time, acknowledged that gifts, in order to be pleasing in 
the sight of God^ ought to be bestowed secretly and without 
display« 

Another work of Rudolph von Ems^ of less merit^ is his 

* Wilhelm von Dourlens or Orlienz/ a story of a prince of Brabant, 
and taken from a Welsh original« We also mention the pocms of 

* Darifant,' * Demantin,' and ' Crane/ by Berthold von Holle, writ- 
ten towards the middle of the 13th Century; the legend of emperor 
' Otto the Bearded,' by Conrad von Würzburg, and the poem of 
'Duke Emstj' attributed to Heinrich von Yeldekin. The legend 
on which the latter is based was known before 1180; we possess 
only two fragments of it, published towards the middle of the 13th 
Century, and subsequently frequently altered. The poem^ divided 
into two parts^ by no meaus remaikable for its sesthetic beauticS| 
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describes at first the combat of Duke Ernst with the emperor, 
called here ^Otto/ and then the wonderful adventures of bis 
pilgrimage ; the description is either tediously long, or too abrupt. 

Duke Ernst is the son of the Bavarian duchess Adelheid, who 
married emperor * Otto the Red/ Ernst, calumniated by the 
Count Palatine Heinrich, slays the latter in the emperor's palacc, 
and then Starts for Jerusalem, accompanied by bis faithful foUower 
Gount Wetzel. On bis way thither, Duke Ernst arrives one day 
at a Castle, uninhabited like the Graal temple, but containing all 
that is required to refresh the wom-out crusaders. The day after 
their arrival, they see with surprise a numberless swarm of crancs 
around the Castle, carrying along with them an Indian lady of 
matchless beauty, bathed in tears. Duke Ernst, in trying to 
deliver her, not only sustains [serious losses, but has also the mor- 
tification of seeing the captive lady killed by those spiteful cranes. 
He and bis men then embark, but their ship being, during its 
voyage, irresistibly attracted by a mysterious magnetic rock, they 
are wrecked, and Ernst, and only five of bis attendants, are saved, 
thanks to the providential arrival of large sea-guUs, on whose wings 
they reach the shore. Ernst then continues bis joumey, meets the 
one-eyed giants, called 'Arimaspians,' for whose king he fights 
against a tribe called * Matfeet,' who run over heath and moor, 
impassable to horse and man; also with a long-eared tribe, 
and finally against a race of giants. After many miraculons 
adventures, he retums home on a Christmas-day, and is pardoned 
by the emperor, 

There exists, also, a poem of a comical character belonging to 
the same group, called 'Salomon and Morolt,' given in our Üst; 
also Stricker's 'Parson Amis,' on which the celebrated *Till 
Eulenspiegel ' has been founded. Of the legends pubUshed in the 
middle of the 13th Century, wc mention * Die goldene Schmiede,' 
by Konrad von Würzburg; 'Der heilige Gregor auf dem 
Steine,* by Hartmann von der Aue, the legend of the holy 
'Sylvester,' the holy * Alexius,' * Pilatus,' and that of the * Seamless 
Coat of Trier.' The latter speaks of a King Orendel. The name 
of Orendel isfirequently mculioned in the earliest chronicles, for the 
Heldenbuch speaks already of a King Emtelle and bis wife Brigitta; 
and the northem myth alludes to one ' Oervandii,' who, having 
been thrown by the god ' Thor* into the heavens, becomes one of 
the bright stars ; the Anglo-Saxon word ' Earendel' has the same 
meaning. The ^ Annolied,' a legendary tale, celebrating the life 
and wonders of the Archbishop Anno of Cologne, was written 
in the yesr 1170. It is preceded by a poetical description of 
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Ublical and worldly eyents, the style is very populär^ and often 
leminds the reader of our best epie poems of antiquity. 

Obendsl. 

We are informed, that Christ's coat, spun by the Virgin, and 
made up by St. Helena, having been presented, by King Herod, 
to an old merchant, the latter had, after several fruitless attempts 
to waah out the ^blood-stains, placcd it in a stone box, and then 
thrown it into the sea. This box had been opened by a siren, and 
the Contents washed on shore, where, after having remained for 
nine years^ a pilgrim had found it and thrown it again into the sea. 
We are then told that a whaJe swallowed it. 

Now, there lived at TrÄves, on the River Moselle, a mighty king, 
called *£ipel/ whose son Orendel, after having been made a 
kniglit, was desired by his father to sue for the band of Queen 
Breida, who then kept watch over the holy grave at Jerusalem. 
Orendel Starts with a large fleet, but has the misfortune of being 
wrecked. All perish; he alone is thrown on the dreary Strand, 
helplesB and naked. Here he enters the service of a fisherman, 
called ' Martin Eisen,' who one fine day catches the same whale 
who nine years before had swallowed the coat. Orendel, left in a 
rather primitive State after his wreck, is happy to buy the coat 
faond in the whale's body for 30 ducats, a sum said to have been 
aent to him by the angels. The garment, it appears, possessed the 
power of rendering the wearer invulnerable against the attacks of 
the heathen. Orendel Starts for Jerusalem, where his prepossessing 
manners soon gaiu him the affection of Queen Breida, in spite of 
the templars, who endeavoured to thwart him in every possible 
way. With the sword of Davide lent to him by Queen Breida^ and 
asusted by three angels, Orendel succeeds in overcoming two for- 
n^dable giants. He then returns to Jerusalem, is met by the 
Ipvely Breida, but, alas! to their inexpressible disappointment, when 
just pn the point of entering the bridal Chamber^ an angel appears, 
änd oomniands them to postpone the marriage for nine year» 
Iqnger, an order to which they, as may well be imagined^ submit, 
rather reluctantly« Six weeks later, the giant Pellian advances 
against Orendel, who, surrounded on all sides^ is fortunately 
released by Queen Breida. After various other adventures, 
Orendel is ordered by an angel to start for Trier, to deliver his 
own father, in a town besi^ed by the heathen. Breida and Eisen, 
however^ foUow him in the expedition, and Orendel obtains an 
easy viciory over his oppouents. 

BreidBj brnDgaabsequenÜy dreamt thatt\ie ^o\j Qit«^ l^äiA^^'^ 
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hadbeen lost, Orendel starte for Jerusalem, after havisg concealed 
bis coat in a stone cofSn. 

Breida and Eisen also foUow him thitber^ arc all taken 
prisoners^ but miraculously released by their army. And now 
the gentle readers will natnrally expeet tbat the long delayed mar- 
riage sbould take place at last. We are sorry to disappoint tbem, 
for the pitiless angel finally condemns tbem to celibacy for tbe rest 
of their days. Fortunately, however, their disappointment did 
not last long ; for we are told^ tbat after six montbs and two days, 
they were released from their eartbly troubles. 

Annolied. 

Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, under the Emperor Henry III., was 
entrustcd with tbe government of tbe empire duiing tbe minority 
of Henry lY.; he died in the year 1075, and was made a saint in 
the year 1 183^ on account of bis pure and spotless life. 

The poem, respecting which there exist doubts, was either 
written in celebration of this event, or at an earlier period, often 
reminds the reader of our best epic poems of antiquity^ bears both 
a martial and religious character, and was evidently written by an 
inhabitant of tbe Lower Bhine. 

The resemblance it bears in niany rcspects to the 'Kaiser- 
chronik,' has led to all kinds of unfounded assertions and 
imputations ; but it is now proved, beyond doubt, tbat, far from its 
being an Imitation of the latter, the author of tbe 'Kaiserchronik^ 
must have drawn bis inspirations principally from the ' Annolied«' 

Salomon and Morolt. 
Salomon elopes with the beautiful daughter of King Cyprian, of 
India, and makes her bis wife. King Pharao, at the instigation of 
Cyprian, endeavours to regain the fair lady, but is beaten, and 
taken prisoner by Salomon, wbo, strangely to say^ appoints tbe 
latter guardian of the lovely dame, a proceeding, the dangers of 
which Salomon's brother, Morolt, vainly points out, by reminding 
him tbat hoy <who wants to extinguish the fire, ought not to 
feed it; 

Wer Stroh noch zu dem Feuer thui, leicht zündet es sich 

Also geschieht dir mit König Pharao, willst du deine Frau ihn hüten lan. 

What had been predicted, took place, and both eflfect their 
escape. Morolt, who seems to have taken the matter much to 
heart, now determines to bring back the fugitives, causes a leather 
abip to he made, 'and after having for &e\eTaLyeaxfttcQi\er«edtheaea, 
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in search of them, he lands^ one day, near the ' Wendelsee/ the 
abode of the guüty couple. Having disguised himself, he proceeds 
to the Castle» and is admitted by the queen, during Pharao's tem- 
poraiy absence. She even consents to play at chess with him^ 
and promises^ that in case of his winning the gamc^ he should 
obtain the king's own beautiful sister. Morolt succeeds in check- 
mating the qaeen by a stratagem; for he possessed a ring^ from 
the interior of which a nightingale by some ingenious mechanism, 
poored forth the most beautiful strains so as to distract the queen's 
attention. 

Mit frSuden er über dem brete saz ; bis daz sie sch&ch undo stein vergaz 
die kÜDigin schoawete die nahtegorl, D& mite werte er daz spiL 

Morolt, howeverj is recogniscd^ and condemned to death. He 
escapes; and, for a considerable timc^ succeeds in entering Pharao's 
casüe in various disguises, and to play him, and to his courtiers, 
all Borts of tricks^ the most fayourite of which was to lull them 
to sieep, and then to shaye their heads. Salomon^ informed of the 
whereabouts of the couple, Starts with a largc army^ but having 
entered the Castle in disguise, he is recognised, and condemned to 
death, in spite of the praycrs of King Pharao's sister. Whcn led, on 
the following moming, to the gallows^ Salomon begins to blow his 
hom, at the signal of which, Morolt and the army arfive and 
release him. 

Pharao is slain, and the guilty quecn pardoned. Salomon now 
letums to Jerusalem, accompanicd by Pharao's sister. It appears, 
however^ that his restless queen eloped a second time with King 
Princian, but being discovered again by Morolt, she is condemned 
to death. Pharao's sister becomcs then the wife of Salomon, 
and adopts the name of Afra. The poem, evidently belonging to 
the twelfth Century, appearcd in the fourteenth, in an altered form« 
We possess, also, another poem, of the same name and period, 
based upon a Latin version. 

It is, as already stated, a dialogue betwcen Salomon, the reprc- 
sentative of all that is austere, solemn, and grave, and Morolt, 
who, by his smart retorts, turns the wisdom and refined learning 
into ridicule, not without seasoning it with rcmarks anything but 
delieate. 
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GRADUAL DECLINE OF POETRT PROM THE MIDDLE 
OF THE XIV. TO THE FIRST QUARTER OP 

THE XVI. CENTURY. 

THE reaction, snre to follow at all times great physical and 
mental effbrts, had now commenced^ and when the few 
endeayonrä made to keep alive the reminiscences of the jüäst 
had proved fruitless, there remained onljr the recollection of 
that whieh once had been so lofty and refined. 

The influence exercised by the Crusades on mental life had 
ceased^ and the tree being thus deprived of its life-sustaining 
sap, Poetry, kindled by the lofty aspirations of that era, dedined 
accordingly; in fact, it lost its poetry. 

A few Wandering minstrels, called ' Wappendichter' (poets of 
the crest), did not then disdain to attend princes at toumamentiä, 
or festive occasions^ in order to describe in verse the knights* 
pedigrees, or extol their deeds : nltimatcly these poetasters dege- 
nerated into the more humble * Spruchsprecher,' and * Pritschen- 
meister/ a kind of Merry Andrews, whose fonctions were of a still 
l6ss sesthetic character. 

Other causes arose to favour this mental decline, and to spread 
gloom throughout the land. 

Adolf of Nassau, and' Ludwig the Bavarian, carried on their 
sanguinary struggles; famine, and a fearful pestilence, known 
nnder the name of ^ Black Death,' desolated the land. LaT^- 
lessness and violence reigned supreme; the streng lording it 
over the weak ; and the knights, in their strong Castles, 
laughing to scom the threats of the emperor. Then foHowcd 
the Hussite war with all its miseries; no wonder, therefore, 
that Oermany should have sunk under an accumulation of so 
many evils, The German clergy and nobility, deprav6d and 
ignorant, showed in their persons that a pemicious example from 
above is sure to demoralize the masses. Stupidity and inertness 
were, Maximilian I. excepted, the qualities of our rulers ) whilst 
(he aristocracy, represented by meil like Eppele von Geilingen, 
knew no higher ambition than that of living by their saddles, 
I. e, to levy blackmail of the wandering Citizens. The latter, on 
the other hand, showed their courage by upholding their civic 
rights, cultivating agriculturc and the fine arts, and by supporting 
substantially the founding of universities, those nurseries of the 
mind, the bright beacons in the darkness around, the guardians 
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of civilization. That of Prague, foimded in the year 1348, led 
thevan; then foUowed Yienna, 1385; Heidelbergs 1387; Cologne^ 
1388; Erfurt, 1392; Leipzig, 1409 ; Bostock, 1419; TrSves, 1454; 
Giiefswalde, 1456; Freiburg, 1456; Ingoldstadt, 1472; Mayence 
and Tübingen, 1477; Wittenberg, 1502; Frankfort on the Oder, 
1506. 

A discovery of incalcolable importanee to mental progress, the 
' art of printing/ made in the year 1440, by causing the producta 
of the mind to be spread broadcast over the nation, prepared the 
crowning event, in consequence of which the mind could hurst its 
last fetters. To that splendid art, and to the Press^ its noble 
interpreter, eivilisation is indebted for its most glorious triumphs ; 
hmnanity for the realisation of its loftiest inspirations ; liberty and 
morality for its staunchest defenders. 

Then followed the discovery of America, which opcned an inex- 
hanstible mine to the industry and spirit of cnterprise of that 
Anglo-Saxon race, which Providencc seems to have destined 
to rule over the two hemispheres. Not less important to the 
cause of eivilisation, was the taking of Constantiuople, 1453, when, 
in consequence of the forced emigration of leamed Greeks to Italy, 
the splendid tree of southern literaturc, of fine arts and sciencc 
was transplanted into the soil of Western Europe, wherc, though 
often impeded in its growth, it could shoot forth its buds, cxpand 
and give shelter to those anxious to live imder its benign and fos- 
tering influence. Yes, the cultivation of the fine arts, redeemed 
to a great extent the gloom then prevailing, and threw, as it were, 
a halo over that much-abused mediseval age, with its Hanseatic 
towns, honourable peace-loving Citizens, domestic virtues, and 
prosperous commerce. 

For the first newspapei-y and the introduction oipostal communica- 
iiony dating likewise from this period, we arc i.idebtcd to the Emperor 
Maximilian I., who, a promoter of leaming himself, wrote sevcral 
' Essays/ and laid the foundation for his historical work, subse- 
qnently published by his secretary, Marx Treizsauerwein. 

Prose writing, thanks to the Upper Saxon dialect, would have 
improved still more but for those pedantic scholars whosc predi- 
lections for the Latin languagc, in which they cxclusively wrote, 
proved so detrimental to the dcvelopment of our own national 
literature. Poetrt, driven from the palaces, wherc only court- 
fools and poetasters represented it, settied now in the humble 
dwellings of the Citizens ; and here, stripped of its higher epic and 
lyric character, it gradually assumed a populär garb, and became 
* Meistergesa^tig' and 'Volkslied.' 
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^The Meistergesang/ 
Of the origin of which nothing positive is known, had its principal 
seats in the towns of Mayence, Nüremberg, Memmingen^ Colmar, 
and Ulm. Its members, a corporate body of Citizens, representing 
the various trades and handicrafts, met after the day's work at 
their clnbs, for the purpose of practising there the noble art of 
rhyming. Their poetical effusions^ thongh deficient in elegancc 
and refinement, truthfuUy depict those qualities for vhich the 
German Citizens of that age were distinguished. Virtue, morality^ 
contentment, concord, are reflected therein. It was the custom to 
display on Sundays a large board, called 'Die Schultafel/ which 
annonnced that in the afternoon, after service^ the singing club 
was to meet in order to comment on the respective merits of the 
songs composed during the weck. A select committce, whose 
decision was final, was then appointed ; it consisted of the chair- 
man (gemerk), supported by the cashier (bächsenmeister)^ the 
administrator '(schlüsselmeister), the head-marker (merkmeister), 
the crown-master (kronmeister). Near the Merkmeister stood the 
* Merkers,' that is to say, the Judges. The prize consisted either 
of a wreath of flowers, or some precious gem, always kept as 
an hcirloom by the handicraft to which the successful candidates 
respectively belonged. In the more populous and wealthy towns, 
a great nuraber of these prize gems were always kept in readiness; 
such a gern was called ' kleinod,' and it was considered a great 
bonour to obtain it. The Schlüsselmeister was entrusted with the 
keepin^ of a large book, in which the best songs were carefolly 
copied. Such were the harmlcss pre-occupations of the German 
handicraftsraen of those times, in every respect so conducive to the 
cause of morality and temperance. The era of the Meistergesang 
lasted scveral centurics ; it flourished most in the 16th, and ceased 
about the middle of the 18th. It was subject to the most rigid 
and pedantic regulations, thirty-two of which alone related to the 
various modes of punishment. Very little attention was paid to 
the rules of prosody, provided every thing was in uniformity with 
the Statutes, orderly^ and neat. Their stanzas, Uke those of the 
Minnesängers, were divided into three parts^ each of which cou- 
tained sometimes a hundred rhymes. The most fantastie names 
were given to the diflferent styles of rhyming, besides the * red and 
blue ' rhyme, there existed a streaked safiron flower, and ' red nnt 
blossem ' style, also the * warm winter/ ' English tin,' ' yellow lion- 
skin/ * short monkey/ and ' fat badger * styles. 

Among the most prominent Meistersingers, whose name was 
le^on^ Heinrich von Müglin, Suchensinn, Muscatblüt^ Michel 
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BeheixDy Hans Sachs, and Adam Puschmann^ deserve to be 
mentioned here. 

Diametrically opposed to the Meistergesang was the Volkslied^ 
the hearty, unfettered^ vigorous^ unadorned expression of the 
people's sentiments, of their weal and woe; the origin of which 
dates from the I4th Century ; it increased during the 15th, and 
oeiiainly reached its culminating point in the 16th Century. The 
' Volkslied^' like all the epic poems of antiquity, represents reality. 
Simplicity of style and truthful delineation of characters and events 
constitute its chief merit. A considerable number of the * Volks- 
lieder' are love, farewell, and drinking songs, as^ for instance^ the 
well-known — 

Warum bist du denn so traurig, Laub und Gras, das mag verwelken. 

Bin ich aller Freude voll ? Aber treue Liebe nicht 

Meinst ich sollte dich vergessen, Kommst mir zwar aus meinen Augen, 

Du gefällst mir gar zu wohl Aber aus dem Herzen nicht. 

Also the beautiful song: — 

So viel Stern' am Himmel stehen, 
An dem blauen güldenen Zelt. 

and so many others which have been lastingly impressed on the 
Grerman heart. Our most eminent poets^ Herder, Göthe^ Bürger^ 
have lai^ely drawn firom the Volkslied; their best lyric productions 
being fonnded on this essentially national basis. It is remarkable, 
however, that its origin should date from a time when the storm^ 
raging in the physical and literary regions^ had spread every where 
gloom^ little calcalated to fill the heart with glowing sentiments^ 
and that cheerfulness of mind, from which the people's poetry has 
always sprang. But we must recollect, that if these essential 
oonditions were wanting, others calculated to favour and foster 
such tendencies existed ; for, during periods of national adversities^ 
the ties of fellowship are drawn closer, then the heart longs for 
those sympathetic interchanges from which it derives consolation 
and Support. The German Citizens, at all times fond of social 
interconrse^ were then also in the habit of meeting after the day's 
labonr^ and the * Volkslied/ the Joint production of all, and the 
genuine expression of the people's sentiments, has unquestionably 
derived it« origin from these cvening meetings. 

The Volkslied, thougli principally celebrating love, wine, and 
friendship, did not, on that account, exclude subjects of a more 
martial character, such as the events of the Hussite war, and the 
description of the deadly struggle then taking place between 

G 
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Austria and Switzerland^ for the battle-songs of Sater^ Veit 
Weber, Zoller, Lenz, Sterner, and Meyler show, that these other- 
wise peaceable Citizens, appreciated also deeds of gallatitry per- 
formed on the field. 

The Sacbed Hymn (Kirchenlied), 
Although cultivated already by some of the minstrels, dates 
likewise more especially frora this era. Springing from the popu- 
lär song, the ' Kirchenlied' is distinct from the religious aong 
(religiöse Lied), the latter bearing an individual character, whilst 
the former, intended for the masses, was sung coUectively by the 
wholc congregation. Sacred songs were also sung at those the- 
atrical displays (call cd Mysteries), wliere the history of the life 
and sufferings of Christ were read by persons representing the 
apostles, high priests, or men alluded to in Scripture ; ultimately 
the costume was added, and finally these biblical events were 
publicly acted, the language uscd being the Latin, the theatre the 
church. These religious displays, at first of a very sober and 
solemn character, degenerated afterwards into the more worldly, 
and far too worldly * Oster and Fastnachtsspiele ' (Easter and Car- 
nival plays), not always of the purest description. 

Plays of an essentially worldly character may be traced to a very 
remote period of German history, for the annual representation of 
the return of summer, still celcbrated in some parts of Gtermany, 
is unqucstionably of heathen origin. The ancient chromdes teil us 
also that the Emperor Henry IIL, when celcbrating his marriage in 
1043, iuvited actors to play on that occasion. The number of plays 
writtcn in the second half of the 15th centut-y, amounts to about 
IdO, among which those of Hans Yolz and Hosenblüt are the möst 
prominent. The plot is usually of the most simple kind, the 
intrigue not having then attained that aesthetic perfection for which 
the modern drama is so unenviably conspicuoüs. The language 
was necessarily coarse, and even indelicate; we have to listen to 
long gossips about marriage, dowries, domestic quarreis, and 
adventures of questionable morality. They treat almost'exdn- 
sively of horae-affairs, if we except Das Spiel vom Fabst, Cardinal 
und von den Bischoffen, Des Türken Vastnachtsspiel, and a fcw 
more. Sacred hymns were chanted during the religious processions 
of the so-called Flagellants, a sect, the members of which, whilst 
passing through the south and west of Germany, inflicted ujion 
themselves the most crtiel tortiires. Among their söngs caUed 
Leisen, from Lata, or Kyrie ^ eleison^ we mention an Easter Hymn, 
supposed to have been derived from thp I/atin, and writteu by 
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Conrad von Qneinfbrt; alsothe Dulce Jubilo, considered to be the 
most beautiful of all. 

Sacredplays, probably suggested by the rituals of the Romisli 
Church, wcre ealculated to impress the iraagination of the beholder. 
At first, they were acted exclusively in Latin, on Christmas« day, 
Good Friday, and Easter, festivals more strikingly comraemorativc 
of the events on which the Christian faith is based. These * mys- 
teries,* as they were then called, at flrst very austere, became at 
last of so scandaloos a eharacter^ that they had to be forbidden by 
the Pope. The representation of the Life of the Virgin, her 
waiUngs (Klage), and the Ascension^ seem to have been the favo- 
rite topics of the day. The number of persons acting at the same 
time, amounted often to several hundred, each performer being 
introdaced to the public by a kind of herald, called precursor 
(einschreier); and as the poor condition of the scenery, the narrow- 
ness of the place (for the church was the theatre), rendered it im- 
possible to eonceal the actors before their appearance, they had to 
take their places near the spot where they appeared. The comical 
parts in these plays was performed by the Evtl One. Ultimately, 
thesemysteries assumed a more populär character, when worldly sub- 
jects, such as one might meet at public fairs, were introduced. The 
oldest Easter play, written in Latin by Wernher von Tegemsee, 
describes the arrival and destruction of Anti-christ. The suflFerings 
of Christ {Christi Leiden)^ a play interspersed with German notes, 
dates firom the ISth Century ; another is known under the name of 
^Ludas de nocte Paschse' — half German, half Latin; and the 
* Marienklage/ bears a very austere character. The Passion-plays, 
or Pasnonspiele, took their name from the place where they were 
written, like those of Frankfort, Alsfeld, and Donaueschingen. 
Of Christmas plays, we possess one which is preserved in a St. Galt 
document, dating from the 13th Century, and entitled * Die Kind- 
heit Jesu ' (childhood of Christ). These sacred plays were alway s 
acted in the day-time, aller the moming service, and lasted often 
for s^eräl days, the scenery being of a ludicrously primitive 
character. 

"When they were over, it was customary for the actors to addreais 
the ftudience, then still under the influence of streng emotions. 
A performer would step forward, and thus address the people in 
the pit: Ladies and gentlemen, it is all very well applauding us, 
and I am sure we are most thankful for your kindness, but pray 
remember, that your applause will not fiU our empty stomachs, and 
that the smallest trifte, be it raoney, ham, beef, or cake, would be 
gratefuUy received by your humbk servants, 
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* Ihnen sollt* ihr bringen, Braten, Schinken und auch Fladen, 

Wer ihnen giebt seinen ßraten, 

Den will Gott heute and immer gut berathen, 

Wer ihnen gibt seinen Fladen, 

Den will Gott in das Himmelreich laden.* 

Which Condensed into Anglo-Saxon, means — 

If you give us ham and beef or cake 
You are blessed, so give for Heaven's sake. 

Prose-writing, at first belonging to the upper classes, divested 

itself of the poetical element, in proportion as the higher and 

middle classes began to cultivate the didactic and historical style. 

DiflTerent versions of the old legends of the Heldenbnch, the Homy 

Siegfried, Duke Emest, Wigalois, and Tristan, appearcd conjointly 

with a number of chroniclesy written by those somewhat primitive 

historians who shone so conspicuously in the records of Lim- 

bourg, Strasburg, Alsatia, Thuringia, Switzerland, and Bayaria; 
documents, which, notwithstanding their unaesthetic character, laid, 

no doubt, the foiindation for those great historical works which 
distinguish the literature of the 18th and 19th centuries. Then 
appeared the Novel^ a plant of foreign growth. 'Lothe and 
Maller,' dating from the Carlovingian era, translated from the Latin 
into French by Margaret, Countess of Widmont, wife of Frederic 
of Lothringen (1405), and ultimately into German by her daughter 
Elizabeth, Countess of Nassau (1437). ' Pontus and Sidonia,' trans- 
lated from the French by Eleanor of Scotland, who married 
Sigismimd of Austria in 1448. 'Melusine the Beautiful/ trans- 
lated from the French by Thüring von Bingoltingen or Buggel- 
tingen (1456). 'Euriolus and Lucretia,' by ^neas Sylvius, and 
'Pope Pius II,' translated into German by Niclas von Weyl. 
^Fortunatus^ sprung from a Spanish or ncM:th French source (15th 
Century), the principal basis of which we find in the Gesta 
JRamanorum. * Fierabras/ belonging to the Carlovingian era^ and 
publishedin German in 1533. 'Die Haimonskinder,' also a Carlo- 
vingian novel, derived from the French and Dutch translation 
(1535 and 1604). 'Die schöne Magelone,' translated from the 
French by Veit Warbeck, 1535. 

A characteristic feature of those times, was the great number of 
satirical writers; among whom Bosenblüt, Volz, Hans Sachs, Johann 
Fischart, called Menzer, are most prominent. From this era also 
dates, though its origin may be traced to a period far more 
antecedent, the poem of Benard the Fox, Beinecke Fuchs, whidi 
assumed at that time the comical character which it did not possess 
originally. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 

OF 
THE WRITEKS WHO FOLLOWED THE MINSTJIELS, ÜP TO THE REFORMATION, 
mCLUDINQ THE MOST PROMINENT OF THE MEISTERSINGERS 
AND THOSE OF THE VOLKSUED. 



Alsveld's Passionsspiel (mystery) , belongs to the 15th Century, 
and is one of the most remarkable of that timc. It is divided 
into three parts, Le., intended to be performed three days in suc- 
cession. One scene represents Mary Magdalen, to whose vanity 
Lucifer has successjfully appealed, and who is now seen constantly 
before the looking-glass, or inviting the swains to dance with her, 
Yowing, at the same time^ that no one, however vigorous, shonid 
tire her out. 

'Ho, ho^her so, was wolde ich der ^Ho, ho, should I not reduce thesc 
geseichin danzen uf ein stro.' fellows to shreds.' 

At last Christ appears, at whose sight she falls down and repents. 

Beheih (Behaim), 1416 — 1476. At an early age, he entered 
the Service of Konrad von Weinsberg, fought subscquently 
under King Ladislas, of Bohemia, against the Turks ; went to 
Yienna^ where, during the rebellion of 1462, he stood faithfuUy to 
the Emperor, and shared in all the dangers of a prolonged siege. 
He describes these events in his ' Buch von den Wienern,^ a work 
more remarkable for graphic description than historical truth and 
impartiality. He abo wrote * Geschichte Friederichs I.* His 
lyrical and epic poems bear essentially the stamp of the stiff and 
formal style of the meistersingers. 

Brandt (Sebastian) occupies a very prominent place among the 
didactic poets of his time. Born at Strasburg in the year 1458, 
and educated at the university of Basle, where he took high 
degrees, at an early age, his distinguished talent gained him 
the favour of Emperor Maxmilian I., and of the Elector of 
Mayence. He died in 1521, his mind having become affectedi in 
oonsequence of some prophecy, according to which a great deluge 
was to have taken place in 1524. Among his numerous German 
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anJ Latm poems, the ' Narrenacliiff ' or * Narrenspiegel,' occupies 
the first nmk. Brai;.!:, auer Laving, in this poem, coUected liis 
chancters witkin tfae nanoir limits of a ship's hold, passes them in 
reriewy and in doing so^ lavs bare the defects of men in the various 
siations of life. Rick and poor, mibers and apendthrifts, peasants, 
labonrers^ beggars, gomblen, hantsmen, and also Cooks, are 
brooght hefore ns« and their shortcomings pointed ont. His re- 
mariLs OQ the rearing of children are exoeUent ; and he paints, in 
giowing ooloorsy the onaTOdahle resolta of negkct in this respect. 



I>eim Anfiin^. Mi&dL Ead« «Lsr £hre» 
BufeffNrtnsct aüein dos guser Lehre 
£ii koätLch Ding ist ätiichümixi ^sr. 
ANer d;:i$ ist de» Glück«::! FiIL 
I>iti auf aad ib xaiaz wits ein BdIL 
SrhOolkieifi des Leib« maiL tI«! ;fe:xic';. 
Wlkrt «€vm dodi kaua äb«r udiL. 
So »( lUBck Gtsäuncücsifi jifär liiib« 
üttd stxekk sicliwv^ ioek» wie ein IXce. 
Qfiwie Kraft «Hlmk ma 6tr LwciA:btf 

KIttait d^.v^ v^jtt Kraoklkietc tmd AIs«r aj. 
Cttd bet cas bleibend» aib «ü« Lehr. 



For bcgnmingy mean«, the end of honour, 
Springs alone finom good kssoos. 
A precioaä thing ia weahh indeed 
Bac i£ b tomine's fall, 
Whfch cp and down dances like a ball. 
BeancT or bodjr oiie mach cares for 
Tct is ooirluia bnt a m^it. 
Thna ia alao hcalth mach yalned. 
And steais awar like a thief. 
Gifafi«RB|sth,oDecoofidersagreat gifl 

IVcünes» howerer, bj ülneM and old age. 
Utaerdhx«» tbere is Ddhing mofe imporidi- 

abie 
And laääng chtn die doeCrine of faith. 




BftxiDEXBACH ^BcaxHAU> Tox). Lnregnlarities committed iu 
his ecclesiastical capacicy indnced him to undertake, in the year 
1483, a pügrimage to Jerusalem, accompanied by Henry Benvrick» 
a young painter firom Utrecht. Ot his joomey we possess a very 
graphic description in German and Latin, dinded into two parts, 
of which the lirst dcseribes the joorney to the holy grave, the 
seoondy that to Mount Sinai. The German version has beeu as- 
cnbed to his travelling companion. The subject, highly populär, 
has been translated into Freneh, Dotdi» and Spanish. 

Bühel (Baxs vox), lived at the beginning of the 15th Century, 
and was attached to the serrice of Seewert, ArchbiBhop of Cologne. 

His pnncipal work, * Diokletian s Leben, oder ¥on den sieben 
weisen Meistern/ a subject deri\'ed firom a very ancient, probably 
Lidian version has been firequently treated in Oriental literature, 
and translated into Greek during the llth Century. 

The wife of the Roman Emperor, Pontianu«, has a son, called 
Biocletian, who, after the mother's death, is, acoording to her 
directionsy entrusted to the care of seven wise men, by whom he ia 
carefully instructed. The Emperor, having afi^rwards taken 
another wife, desires his son to be sent back, to which the masters 
only consent, on condition that their pupil, during the first week c^ 
his stay at court, should not speak a single woid, having read in 
" Stars that, if he did so, he would die. The Emperor feels 
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mnch annoyed at tbe son's silence, and the Empress haviug falsely 
accosed the beautiful youth^ he is condemned to death. One of 
bis former masters, however^ having by stratagem succeeded in 
banng the carrying out of the sentence postponed for a few days^ 
tbe yoimg pnnce is thereby enabled to regain, at the end of the 
aeventh day, bis speech^ and to refute the false accusations of tbe 
Empress, wbo has to suffer death instead. Diocletian became 
ultiinately Bmperor of Borne. 

Bühel bas also written a poem derived firom the French^ ' Von 
eines Königs Tochter von Frankreich/ unfit for analysis. 

Closener (Fritzsche), born at Strasburg, in the beginning of 
the 14th Century, is celebrated as the historian of bis age. His 
' Strasburgische Chronik' is one of tbe oldest bistorical monu- 
ments we possess. Tbe subject, based upon a Latin version written 
in 127 ly describes the struggles of tbe town of Strasburg against 
the Bishop Walter of Geroldseck. The battle of Hausbergen 
(1262), Closener described, 100 years later^ in Oerman^ wben 
Strasburg was again troubled by its bisbop. He has, boweyer, 
added oonsiderably to the original account^ the bistory of the 
popes^ up to Clement VI., that of tbe emperors from Julius Csesar 
to Charles IV., and the ruie of the Hobenstaufen from Philip to 
Konradin being described tberein. Füll of warmth and life^ his work 
is deficient in arrangement ; but, in reading it, we see that the 
author's heart and soul are in the subject. He died at Strasburg 
in tbe year 1384. 

CöLNBR Ghronicle (Tue), of whicb the author has remained 
unknown, was written in the Lower Bbenish dialect, and appeared 
for the first time in the year 1499. 

It giyes a rapid bistorical sketch from the creation of tbe world^ 
Christ's bistory^ that of the Roman emperors up to Maximilian I.^ 
mentions the kings of France, tbe countries situatc on the Bhine^ 
and enlarges principally on the bistory of the town of Cologne and 
its bishpps. It is a curious document, without any literary merit^ 
but important to tbe historian. 

Eckhardt (Meister) (or,EcKEHARD),lived about the year 1370, 
and studied at Paris, wherCiby his philosophical lectures, he attracted 
the attention of Pope Bonifacius VIII., who invited bim to go to 
Borne. Fiom that place he went to Cologne, where his tenets did 
not find &your with the archbishop, and wben, at tbe recommen- 
dation of the latter, Pope John XXII. was just on tbe point of 
excommunicating the troublesome mouk, Eckhardt died. German 
literature is indebted to him for his endeayours to cultiyate 
the mother tongne. He is the founder of the mystic school ; his 
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philosophical tenets are contained in his tracts, but the greater 
portion of his writings are unknown. 

EscHENLOEB (Peter), bom at Nuremberg, in the first decennium 
of the 15 th Century, devoted himself to the study of elassics and 
history, and deposited the rieh stores of his erudition in his princi- 
pal work, * Die Geschichte der Stadt Breslau' (1440—1479), in 
which the principal diplomatic negociations of that time, the debates 
which took place in the German diet, and in the common Councils^ 
are recorded with a fidelity and minuteness, important alike to the 
enquirer of history and to the statesman. Eschenloer died in the 
year 1481. 

Etterlin (Petermann), bom at Brugg, ^vas, at the be- 
ginning of the 15th Century, townclerk at Luceme. Little is 
known of his life, cxcept that he fought against the Burgundians, 
and distinguished himself by his gallantry. His ^ Kronika' of the 
worshipful confederacy, of its origin^ struggles, and other stränge 
narratives' ('Kronika von der loblichen Eydtgenoschaft jr har- 
kommen und sust seltzsam stritten und geschichten'), published 
during his life at Basle, 1507, comprises the early legends of the past ; 
but is especially valuable as regards the description of those events, in 
which the author took part himself. Schiller derived^ unquestion- 
ably, valuable information from the Chronicle, in writing his cele- 
brated ' Wilhelm Teil/ We extract here : 

The Meeting on the Grütli. 

'And when the three men had taken a solemn oath, they proposed 
that every one of them should in secret exert himself to find out 
and collect more peoplc. Thus they found the man who had killed 
his master, whom he had surpriscd in the bath, as you have already 
heard before : he also took the oath, and thus they found gradually 
a great mauy who joined them, pledging themselves faithfully and 
truthfully to stake life and property, and to rid themselves from 
the opprcssion of the wicked. And whenever they wanted to dis- 
cuss very secret matters, they proceeded to a spot of the * Mitten- 
stein' called ' Im betlin* ; thcre they met, every one foUowed by a 
number of people whom they might trust, never meeting anywhere 
eise, but always on the above-described spot, proceeding thither 
only at night, or very early retuming home before daylight, so 
that matters might bc kept concealed from their masters until 
they feit suflSciently streng to strike the blow. 

* damit sy ir sacken dester heimlicher möchten haltten, das die herren syn 
nit innen wurden, bisz das sy sich basz gestärkten.' 
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EUI.EN8PIBGEL (TiLL, — OwLGLASs), bom in the ducliy of Bruns- 
wick, fumishes an inexhaustible tliemc for the facetise of the I5th 
Century. Bis jokes^ published about 1483, in the Low German 
dialeety were translated by Thomas Murner, in the year 1519. 

EnlenspiegeFs arrows were priucipally directed against the citi-* 
lens and handicraftsmen of his time, his mission being to teasc 
them always and every where during his roaming career. Many of 
hia adventores are related in the ' Pfaffe Amis/ aud in the ' Parson 
of Kalemberg.' He appears to havc cxecuted the Orders of his 
superiors au pied de la lettre^ and to havc, in carrying them out, 
wittingly committed all sorts of blunders, to the detriment of those 
who gave them. One day, in the heart of winter, he gets employ- 
ment at a skindresser's, who, after having asked Till whether he 
could ' make wolyes^ (atechnical term fordressing wolfskins), and, 
haying rcceived an answer in the affirmative, engages Eulenspiegel. 
The latter, with his love for misehief, wilfully misinterprets the 
master's meaning, sets to work, but, instead of dressing the skins, 
cats them all to pieces, sows them together, stuffs them with straw, 
and produces a number of stuffcd wolves. The rage of the master 
may be easily imagined, but Till, in justification, coolly teils him 
that he had only executed the Orders given to him, and simply 
* made wolves.' 

' Ich hab es doch nach ewi'en eigen willen gemacht : ihr hiesset mich doch 
Wolff macheu. Rettet ihr gesagt : mach mir WolfTs peltz, das liet ich auch 
gethan ; vnd het ich das gewost^ das ich nicht mehr danck seit verdient haben, 
ich wolt so grossen fleis nicht gebraucht haben/ 

Eyb (Albrecht von), of noble extraction, bom in the year 
1420, studied at Padua, and became subsequently deacon at Bam- 
bergs Eichstädti and Würzburg. 

His productions, amoug which wo principally notice * Spigel 
der Sitten/ and ' Ob einem manne sey zenemen ein eelich weib 
oder nit^' contain, besides many quotations from classical and 
modern ItaHan writers, a great number of anecdotes, maxims, and 
l^ends^ related with charming simplicity. He has written a 
highly interesting chapter on the education of children^ of which 
we give but a short extract. 

'The father,' he says, * shall always act kindly towards his son, 
and remember that he is his father^ and not his judge/ as Terence 
teils US, who recommends a lenient punishment. But if the son 
will not obey his father, and punishment by word or deed, ue., if the 
birch does not produce any effect; then, according to Petrarch, the 
father is justified in having his son imprisoned^ as Cassius and 
Folvius^ the Bomans did ; who scrupled not to punish them, if 
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neoeMary» even with death. And thus the rigour of ihe fiither may 
proTe wholesomc to the son, whilst leniency wonld be injurioiiB to 
him.' 

FoLZ (VoLz) Hans, poet and barbor, in the old town of Nurem- 
berg. His poems are of a humoroos character, and treat of ma* 
trimonial subjects. He also wrote an faistorical poem, on the 
origin of the holy Boman Empire, in its relations to Gtermany. 
His comical plays are inferior to those of Bosenblüt, and the 
langoage is very coarse. 

In another poem, he cclebrates the yictory obtained in 1450, by 
the Nurembei^ers over the princes allied against them. 

Frankfurter (Philip), lived at Vienna. He wrote the sati- 
rical poem ' Der Pfaffe von Ealenberg,' which strongly reflects the 
tendencies of his age. 

Frickard (Thüring), also called Fricker^ was bom at Brugg, 
on the river Aar, in the year 1429^ stndied the law in Italy^ held 
for some time a clerkship at the town of Bern, and evinced somudi 
ability in the discharge of his professional duties, that the OoTem- 
ment of Bern employed him for a considerable number of years in 
diplomatic negociations of great importance. At this time took 
place the famous contest between the Citizens and the nobility of 
Bern, known under the name of ' Twinghermstreit/ 

Frickard has giren an excellent description of the negociations 
on that occasion; the original document, howerer, having been 
lost, we possess only a copy, dating from the 16th Century. It is 
higlily interesting to read the parliamentary debates of those days; 
and Frickard, though evidently showing his predilections for the 
nobility, judges with impartiality. 

Fritzlar (Hermann von) flourished towards the middle of the 
14th Century, and is said to have belonged to a holy order. His 
* Buch von der Heiligen Leben,' a compilation from other sacred 
subjects, written between 1343 — 1449, fumishes an insight into the 
mysticism of the middle age, and at the same time an interesting 
account of the description of the foreign countries visited by the 
author. 

FüTERER (Ulrich), living towards the middle of the 15th 
Century at Munich, attempted, like Caspar von der Ron, to revivc 
the legends of the past. They are contained in his ' Buch der 
Abenteuer,' and are dedicated to Duke Albrecht, of Bavaria, who 
died in 1608. His language is coarse. 

Gesta Komanorum. A collection of legends, novels, and 

^«irtM^Medotes, evidently bearing the stamp of the era of chivalry, 

y^ V'^ ^ Latin, and alluding to the time of the Boman em- 

«; tbey convey moral lesaons. 
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Vorioiti yersions» in different languages^ kave been given^ of tlie 
'Gesta.' Warten, in his History of English Poetry, ascribes 
them to the Beuedictine monk Petrus Berichorius, or Pierre Ber- 
cheur (1362); others assign them to Helinandus^ wbo died in 
1227. The coUection^ containing a graphic aecount of the man- 
ners of the time, may be considered as the source from which the 
modern novel has spmng. Its influenae, however, has beeü 
greater on ItaUan than on Crerman literature. 

The authors of the German translation, which appeared in the 
14th and 16th centuries^ are unknown. 

Hermann, Mönch ton Salzburg, living about 1370, translated 
many Latin hymns into German, among which that of the bene- 
diction 'Yeni^ sancte Spiritus/ written originally in Latin by King 
Bobert pf France, who died 1031^ is remarkable for the peculiarity 
of the metre used by the German translator. 

Inspruck (The), Eastsr-play, written in 1391, represents the 
history of Christ. At the beginning, the Jews, addrcssing Pilate, 
dedre him to watch the boly grave, four knights are appointed for 
that purpose, but fall asleep, and when awaking reproach each 
other for their neglect, and the first act ends by a fight. 

In the second, Jesus, having delirered Adam and Eve from the 
hands of Lucifer, the latter, disappointed, desires Satan to bring 
up a number of sinners, high and low, and among them many 
tradesmen, bakers^ shoemakers, &c. &c. &c., who are now punished 
for not having dealt honestly with their customers here below. 

The third part is an intermezzo, in which llubin, a roguish 
fellow, offers bis Services to Mercator, whose wife he seduces. 

The fourth part represents the resurrection ; the three Maries 
weep over the death of Christ, who appears, foUowed by the angels. 
Thomas is also introduccd, and, iinally, John; who, addressing the 
andienoe in the theatre, teils them that the smallest trifle would 
be thankfully received. 

Justinger (Konrad), the first Swiss work of Chronicies began 
with that of the town of Bern, in the year 14«20, contains 
a highly interesting description of the early history of Bern, 
and 18 particularly graphic in the aecount of the battle of 
Laupen, gained in the year 1339; by the Bernese over the nobility, 
which oppressed them. The style is piain, but bears the stamp of 
tmthfulness and candour. Justinger only errs when he leaves bis 
hovne sphere and treats of foreign subjects, a task for which,owing to 
bis inexperienoe, he is evidently unfit. 

Kaisxrsbbro (Johannes Geiler von), bom at Schaffhausen, 
in the ye«r 1446, studied theology at Stiburg and Würzbarg) and 
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became^ ultimately, one of the greatest preachers of bis time ; 
he officiated for many years in the celebrated Münster at Stras- 
bürg, in which town he died in the year 1510. 

Of bis sermons, originally written in Latin^ not one has been 
published by himself^ but many of his admirers^ having been in 
the habit of taking notes at Church, they were pnblished nltimately 
in an altered form. Chrysostomus, Bernhard, Gerson seem to 
have been his prototypes. After having given the text, and ex- 
plained it in his own peculiar manner, he generally divided his 
subject into seven principal parts, this number being, aecording to 
bim * dear and wonderfiil.' Geiler was no sensation-preacher, he 
only wore piain linen ; no diamond was sparkling on his finger; 
his manly voiee did not possess the soft, tutored modulation so 
much admired by the fair worshippers of our days, but that voice 
penetrated the hearts and souls of his hearers^ because the words 
uttered were in harmony with the preacher's own pure life. Earuest^ 
Bolemn, deep, and argumentative, he knew how to season his 
sermous with aneedotes and quaint sayings, calculated to render 
them highly populär, and by fearlessly exposing the defects and 
vices of Ins own church, he foreshadowed the great religious 
movement which foUowed after him. The most remarkable 
among these sermons are those relating to the celebrated pro- 
duction of his friend and contemporary Sebastian Brandt^ calied 
the ' Narrenschiff.' All he has said and written bears the starap 
of candour and sincerity. We have given here an extract, though 
short, of one of his many excellent sermons, in which he points 
out the evil results springing from an unbridled tongue. 

A SERMON. 

' An dem Soutag Jubilate gepredigt von der XXV blättern des Munds vnd 
sagt vom uemunffbigem zcuil schweigen.' ( A Sermon preached on the Sunday 
of the Jubilate, of the 23 small-pox marks left on the tongue, and of un- 
reasonable silence.) 

In this scrmon, Geiler points out the virtuos and vices of 
speaking and being silent. There are, he says, three kinds of silence 
propter mansuetudinem, for the sähe of virtue — propter fatuitatem, 
for the sake oj folly — propter 9portunitatem, for the sake of 
opportunity. 

He then dwells upon each of these points. 'If/ he says^ 
'you speak to a foolish and talkative man, you had better 
be silent, for he will not listen to you, and you cannot convince 
him of his folly. If, on the other band, you are in Company of 
wise men^ and you feel anxious about your own mental inferiorityi it 
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will be prudent not to speak. A lawyer sliould not talk about the 
chorcfa, nor a churebman about the law; and it wotdd ill become 
tbe unedacated to speak of medical matters. If, thirdly^ you 
happen to meet a drunkard^ it wotdd be foolish to speak to bim, 
whikt in that atate. You should avail vourself of the right oppor- 
tonity, whea he is sober^ and then reason with him on bis wicked- 
ness and fdüjj 

^ There ia a time for speaking. Ipocras^ being onee asked to give 
bis opinion about some wicked things^ did not reply^ and^ when 
asked the reason, said, '* My silenee is my answer." Havingthus 
spoken of the wisdom of silenee, he points out its viees, and speaks 
of » Taciiumiias mortalis.avmuQ from laziness,anger,pride,awkward- 
ness. envy, and false shame. He then treats caeh cause separately. 

* Silenee is death in a man/ he continues, ^ who, cntrusted with 
the care of souls, neglects bis duty by not exposing sin and wicked- 
ness in whatever Station of life it may show itself ; in a man, who, 
in the treatment of bis domcstics, overlooks thcir defects and 
Tices from fear of being slandered by them, it is death, also, when 
it arises from anger, revengeful feeling, pride, and false shame; 
and when man omits to confess bis sins, it becomes venialis tacii' 
vrmiaSf when from mere habit and carelessness he is silent 
withoat any apparent reason ; for unreasonable silenee may cause 
great injury, namely— 

' {Mrlyationem multorum fractuum. deprivation of many parts. 

mortem perpetuo luendam. suffering of perpetual death. 

vindictam sanguinis effusi. revenge for spilb blood.' 

* With regard to the first, Cato says : " Virtutem primam puto 
compescere linguam" (thefirst virtue is to master one*s tongue) ; if 
we omit thanking God aloud for blessings rcceived, that silenee 
will deprive us of many good fruits. If he who, entrusted with 
power, omits to speak the truth, and acts accordingly, bis silenee is 
death to him, just as it is death in a priest, who does not speak, 
when he ought to expose wickedness and sin. If thosc in authority, 
by their silenee, cause strife and bloodshed among thcir subjects, 
** vindictum sanguinis effusi" follows.' 

Kaisersberg concludes bis speech by recommending three oint- 
ments for the wicked tongue : — to foUow the example of Christ ; 
to be fervent in prayer ; and to use salt, concluding thus : — 

'Also ist saltz das drit, daz in die salben gehört des vnuemünfiftigen 
adiweigens, daz ist, daz man bescheidenheit darin sol haben, also wan es not 
ist, daz man red oder schweig.' 
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KÖNIG8H0FEN (Jacod Twinoer von), bom at Strasburg, in the 
year 1346. His clerical pre-occupations did not prerent him 
&om devoting himself to reaearchea respecting the celebrated 
Münster^ in his native town, and from writing a German- 
Latin dictionary. He wrote the Chronide of Strasbm^ both in 
Latin and German, drawing considerably from Closener's werk. 
The history of the world from the creation to Alexander, that of 
the Boman emperors^ of the popes, of the Strasburg bishops^ of 
Alsatia and Strasburg are contained in his work. In many 
respects it surpasses Closener's in vivid description. 

Here is a speeimen of his style^ the subjeet relating to the building 
of the eelebrated Strasburg Cathedral. 

Von unser fiiowbn Münster. Of oür Ladt's Cathedral. 

Unser frowen Münster, die hohe sti/t Oar Ladj^'s cathedral, the highljr (en- 

za Strosbarg, wart zum ersten mole ane dowed) at Strasburg, was for the first 

gefangen unde gestiftet in hoher würdikeit time begun and foundcd in high honoiir 

unde friheit Ton eine künige von Frang- and libertj bj a king of France calied 

rieh, genant Clodovicns, do men zalte Clodovic, whcn men connted after God*8 

noch Götz gebürte fünf hundert und zehen birth fi vc hundred and ten years, as is told 

jor, also in dem cappitcl bi den künigen in the chapter of the kings of France, 

von Frangrich geseit ist, unde ist die erste and is the first and oldcst chorch at 

unde eilteste kirchc zu Strosburg unde in Strasburg and in the bishopric which 

dem bistum, die do gemäht wurdent, noch was built after Strasburg, and Alsatia hod 

dem also Strosburc unde Elsas anderwerbe been converted, as alreadj mentioned. 

bekert wurdent, also ouch ist vor geseit. Yet the münster, when it was for the first 

Doch was das münster, do es zum ersten time built, was not so grcat and so costly a 

mole gemäht wart, nüt als gros unde also building as it is now; when men made 

kostper an gebuwc, also es ignoten ist, wan the churches almost of woodwork and 

hie vor men mähte die kirchen vaste mit of bad stones, and had no need of 

holtzwerke unde mit siebten steinen, unde costly stones, for great omamcnts. 
men hette nüt not nmb kostper steine, 
noch um grosse gezierde. 

KÜCHENMEISTER (CHRISTIAN, DER, 1330), of the convent of St. 
Gall, wrote the ' Nu wen casus monasterii Sancti Galli/ iateresting 
on account of its being the first historical work written in high 
German. 

Laüfenbero (Heinrich Von), bom on the Rhiue, the most 
fertile writer of sacred poetry of the 15th Century. Many of his 
hymns are derived from the Latin, with which they are often 
interspersed. 

Sancta celorum conditriz So rüeffend wir dich omnes an, 

du edli Qottes genetriz. aud gerend din levamen ; 

quid sol ich de te singen, alpha et o, 

cum cuncti de te nun mach uns fro, 

vü lobend wunder dingen ? nun und ouch semper. amen. 

Laufenberg has also written didactic poems, among which we 
mention 'Spiegel menschlichen Heils, speculum humanse salra- 
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tionia/ and 'Das Buch der Figuren,' taken from the Latin. Some 
of liis poems^ of a purely German character^ possess great merifc. 

LiMBimGBB (Chronicle). The first authorsliip of this Chro- 
idele, written between 1336-1398^ has been attributed to one 
Tielmann Adam Emmel, of Strasburg, to have been copied by 
Johann Gensbein, about the year 1473, and continued by George 
and Adam Emmel up to 1561. The first edition, a modernised 
Version of the original document, which appeared nnder the title 

* Fasti Limpurgenses* (1617) has no Claims to any litcrary merit, 
but is highly interesting, inasmuch as it gives us a graphic des- 
cripüon of the manners of the people of the 14th Century. Here 
18 a description of the ladies' dresses of that period : — 

' Die Frauwen gingen gekleidet zu Hoff vnd Dentzen mit par kleidem vnd 
den vnderrock mit engen armen, das oberste kleid hiesse ein Sorkett ynd war 
bei den selten neben ynden ouf geschlissen vnd gofudert in winter mit band 
oder im aommer mit zendel, das da zimlich eim jglichen wcib was, ect., etc. 

From which we infer that these Alsatian beauties wore petticoats^ 
narrow sleeves^ the upper dress opening on both sides, and nicely 
lined or wadded, according to the season. 

LuNETENS Mantel may be considered the couuterpart of the 

• Crown * legend. When this püce de conviction is tried on by the 
couit ladies, all tum out to be more or less tainted, with the ex- 
oeption of the Queen of * Spanigan/ whose conduct is the more 
creditable, as she had a very old husband. When the wife of the 
coort fool wishes to try the cloak, the facetious husband objects, 
and remarks, that whatever the result^ * she would always be guilt- 
less in his eyes, as long as she did not try the cloak.^ The old 
King of Spanigan^ a sensible man, profiting by this remark^ 
ia on the point of dispensing his wife from giving this proof of 
her fidelity, when she, conscious of her innocence, puts on the 
cloak, andj behold, it fitted her admirably. 

Mandeyille's Reise. John Mandeville, the physician and 
Eoglish traveller, bom in St. Albans, died at Liege, in the year 
1372. The description of his joumey to the East (1322 — 1355), 
so truthful, evincing such a spirit of Observation^ and interwoven 
with so many interesting legends of the past, could not fall to 
attract the attention of foreign writers; and hence the numerous 
translations of his remarkable work. Michaelvelser and Otto 
von Diemeringen translated the work into German, the former in 
148ly the latter in 1483. We possess also a version of it in Low- 
Qennan, dating from 1430. According to Görres, it was Otto von 
Diemeringen who added many legends to the original work. 

MABisNJUuiG^. We possess two versioAS q{ \t \ o\ie ci^'o^MOi^ 
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in the ' Flauctas Marise Virgiois/ and tlie other in the ^ Ludos de 
nocte Paschal/ belonging to the 13th and 14th Centimes. The 
poem contains passages of great beauty, especially those in which 
the Virgin, when carried away from the cross of her Son, in the 
intensity of her grief, exclaiming : — 

' Cruces ast^DU naiga dich, doran tust du mir vil wol 

zu dir solt du zihen mich, wan ich armen, jamers vol 

zu meines kindes seiten ; mach niht lenger peiten (leben).' 

Maximilian I. (Theüerdank). Unsuccessful in bis political 
and mental aspirations, this emperor, Avithout firmness of character, 
possessed, in a high degree, the qualities of the hcart. 

He wrote the poem ' Theüerdank/ and coUected the material 
for *Der Weisskunig.' The former appcared in 1517, at Nnrem- 
berg, and relates the adventures of Maximilian, who finally 
obtains the object of bis aspirations, * Princess Ehrenreich (Maria 
of Burgundy/) The poem * Theüerdank ' was revised and corrected 
by Maxirailian's secretary, Treitzsanerwein, and by Melchior 
Pfinzing, of Nuremberg. 

The * Weisskunig,' deficient in literary merit, revised by 
Treitzsauerwein, and only historically important, is divided into 
three parts, the first contains the marriage and coronation of 
Frederick III.; the second describes the early youth of Maximilian, 
up to bis marriage ; and the third bis wars and adventures. 

Megenbero (Konrad von), supposed to have been bom in 
the year 1309, is the author of the * Book of Nature,' divided into 
twelve parts, and treating, as he says himself, * of stränge wells, 
animals, and men.' He speaks also of the medical qualities of 
certain plants and stones, and intersperses the subject with many 
remarks, the mystic nature of which subsequent writers, no doubt, 
availed themselves of in treating supernatural subjects. 

Here is a somewhat primitive account of the cock, perhaps in- 
teresting to the enquirer of natural history. 

* Gallus means a cock. The cock, when he wants to sing or 
crow, is in the habit of flapping with his wings. He also sings 
louder and strenger at night, because he is then more cheerful ; 
and at noon his voice grows softer. Some are also of opinion that 
the cock, singing at night, drives away evil thoughts, and comforts 
the sick. There is also many a herb suiting the cock that would 
kill any other animal. He is also in the habit, when he wants to 
sleep, to fly up, and rest on a tree. The lion is afraid of the 
white cock. Aristotle says that the cock crows after combat; 
not so the hen. When the cock and quail behold their images in 
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a lookiog-glass» their strength leaves them. He calls his wife and 
little ones to dinner after having found some grain. Occasionallj, 
it happens that the cock, when getting old» lays an egg, which^ 
hatched by the toad, produces a snake, or frog^ called in Latin 
paailicus. After the death of the hens^ the cock frets, gets leaner 
and leaner^ and crows no more.' 

MoNTFORT (Hugo von), 1357 — 1423. His lyric poems possess 
the charaeter of the ' Minnesong/ and that of the ' Volkslied.' 
His didactic poems have less merit. 

MÜGLiN (Heinrich)^ said to be one of the inventors of the 
Äfeisiergesanff. As lyric poet^ he reminds us of the style of 
Franenlob and Begenbogen^ conveying his lessons of wisdom and 
maxims in short rhymes and verses. He wrote also a didactic 
poem^ ' Das Buch der Maide/ and dedicated it to Emperor Charles 
IV.9 in token of gratitude for benefits received from the latter. 

McRNER (Thomas), 1475 — 1536. Born at Strasburg, belonged 
to the Order of the Franciscans^ and was one of Luther^s most 
Tiolent^pponents. His celebrated work^ ' Die Narrenbeschwörung, 
with which his name as a writer is chiefly associated, appeared in 
the year 1612^ at Strasburg. Unlike Brandt^ Murner expresses, 
in this poem^ the prevailing vices^ with a virulence and acerbity 
which we do not find in the * Narrenschiff.' He spares neither 
piinces^ nobles^ bishops, lawyers, nor physicians^ but exposes their 
vices, and the degeneracy of his age, unsparingly and somewhat 
rodely. 

His other productions^ ' Die Schelmenzunft/ ' Die geistliche 
Badenfahrt/ and the ' Geuchmatt,' have the same tendency, but are 
rather inferior in spirit and general merit. In the poem * Von 
dem grossen Lutherischen Narren^ wie ihn Dr. Mumer beschworen) 
hat^' considered to be his best, he attacks the great Reformers and 
the Beformation in unmeasured terms. 

Mtllius (Martin), also called Miller, from Ulm, resided in 
Yienna about 1515, died in the year 1521. Wrote a number of 
sacred poems, under the title of * Passio Christo,* in which he 
imitates the ancient form of the stanza. 

Nicolaus, of Strasburg, a Dominican» preached in Friburg and 
Adelhansen, and wrote a Latin work füll of erudition on Anti- 
christ, and the Coming of the Saviour, dedicated to Pope John 
XXII.^ and also a number of sermons, the principal merit of 
which consists in their being short. 

NöRDLiNOEN (Heinrich von), born in the year 1331, the con- 
temporary of Tauler, and also mentally allied to him. He seems 
to have led a WAnäeriüg life, and to have kept up \nt\me.te relations 

u 
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witli women^ and, above all, with a nun of the name of * Margaret 
Ebnerin/oftheconventofMaria-Medingen,near Augsburg. We give 
here an extract of a letter addressed to the fair nun by the wandering 
priest. ' I inform you, my dear wife, that I am well and happy, and 
that I, after Easter, went from Kosteny to my Lady the Queen 
of Hungary, in the Convent of Königsfeld, but did not work there. 
Then I went to Basil to my, and also thy, dear Cousin Tauler, 
who assisted me as much as he could. There I remained a 
long timc, but did not find one aceording to my wish ; after- 
wards, as God willed it, I got shelter in ^the hospital at Basil, 
where I was allowed to preach often twice a day.* Then he pro- 
oeeds to enumerate all the blessings he reeeived at that town. 

Passau (Otto von). Contemporary of Tauler, and reading- 
master at the Convent of the Franciscans, at Basil, wrote in the 
year 1386, aceording to others, in 1418, his 'Book of the four and 
twenty old men,' or ' The golden throne of the loving souls,' based 
on a passage in the ^ B/evelation of St. John,' in which it is 
Said that the apostle saw God sitting on his throne, surrounded by 
twenty-four old men, dressed in white. The men recite here, in 
as many chapters, the principal doctrines of the Christian faith, 
aceording to the interpretations of the old fathers of the Church, 
and the earlier theologians and classical writers, the book, in fact, 
being a selection of proverbs and sentences from other works, 
divided into twenty-four chapters. 

Priameln. In this didactic form of poetry, resembling the 
^maxim^ or ^ proverb/ the moral is not necessarily expressed^ but 
implied, by the preceding remarks. 

Sew Korn Egidii, habern gersten Benedicti, Sow com Egidii, oats and barley BenedictiD 
und flachs Urbani, mben wicken Khiliani, flaxUrban , tumips Kiliani, 
erwis Gregori, linsi Jacobi minoris, peas St Grcgori, lentils Jacobi Minoris. 

Sew zwyben Ambrosii, all folt grünen Sow onions Ambrosii, all 8orts of greens 

Kiburtii, Kiburti, 

Sajrw kralt Urbani grab ruhen Sancti Galli, Sow herbs Urbani, dig tumips Sancti Galli, 
mach Wurst Martini, kauf kesz viuncula make sausnges Martini, and Imj cheese, 

Petri. Vincüli Petri. 

drag Spcrwer Sixti, vach wachtel Barthole- carry home Sixti, catch quails Bartholomei. 

mey. 
Kauf holtz Johannis, wilt tu es haben Buy wood St. Johannis, if yoa want it for 

Michaelis, Michaelis, 

Klaib Stuben Sixti, wilt tu warm han natalis close up well your rooms Sixti, if you want 

Christi. ^ ^ ^ warmth for Christmas-day. 

Jbb gans Martini, drinck wein per circulum Eat goose St. Martini, drink wine all the 

anai- year ronnd« 

KÖN (Kaspar von der), born at Münnerstadt^ Pranconia; lived 
towards the middle of the 15th Century; collected and Condensed 
the old legends of our heroic era, and published them under the 
name of * Das neue Heldenbuch.' They are very inferior to 
tbe ancient monuments of oui ütetature, ^«cy cov^fused^ and 
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contain the legenda of ' Ortnit/ ' Wolfdietrich/ * EtzePs court, 
• Ecken Ausfahrt/ * Sigenot/ * Dietrich/ ^ Dwarf Laurin/ * Rosen- 
garten/ and the * Hildbrandlied.' 

BosENBLÜT (Hans)^ also called 'der Schnepperer/ or talker, 
redded mostly at Nuremberg, where he wrote his poems so re« 
markable for spirit and jocularity, between the years 1431—1460. 
He greatly appreciated his native Bhenish wine^ and shows it in 
hia drinking songs : 

•Wbinbbgen and Weingrüsze.* 

Gk>tt gruBZ dich weyn, und auch dein Krafft ! 
an dir ligt groeae meisterschaft 
immassig grosz ist dein gewalt, 
denn du erfr5uwest jung und alt. 

Hans Rosenblüt has written an extraordinary number of 
comical tales^ and carnival plays. Among them we note^ ' Das 
Spiel vom Münch Berchtolt/ von einem Edelmann un einer Frau, 
von einem Arzt genemit Meister Uneian, von den zwelf Pfaffen- 
kneohten, &c., &c., &c. He lets his imagination run not in 
' Spil, wie Frauen ein Kleinot aufwurfen/ Some ladies having 
offered a rieh reward to the man who should prove to be 
fondest of his wife, and be able to describe his attachment in the 
most glowing terms, ten gentlemen come forward to gain the 
prise. The first says : ' All the mountains together are only a 
molehill, compared to my love '; the second, * 1 value my wife 
more than all the gold, silver, and precious stones under heaven'; 
the third, ' The sweet smile of my wife is more cheering to me 
than the song of millions of birds, singing at the same time in a 
wood, a thoosand miles in length'; the fourth, *My love is so 
ardent, that if a mountain of steel were thrown into the depth of 
my loving heart, the steel would melt nine times quicker than the 
snow would on a baking oven/ 

Another says, * K the ocean were a sea of ink, it would be im- 
possible to describe, in writing, the intensity of my love '; another 
ironically remarks, ' that he preferred his wife to having his beard 
pulled out, or to receiving a sound thrashing/ The last having 
Said that if his wife was a hundred years old, blacker than a 
n^ress, ugly like a monkey, she would still appear more 
beantiful to him than Queen Esther, the fair distributors of the 
prize, in consideration of this excess of self-abnegation, awarded it 
to this pattem of a husband. 

In many of his comical plays, Rosenblüt manages to expose the 
vices of his age, and, above all, those of the clergy, and alway s defenda 
the right of the weak against the strong. 




Bai«£ (iomjkx%tsk^ rtr»phfm toi Xbbm^ Ocmalatm et TharingiH, 
wf0Ut ihe 'Qaosadt d Thuiiitgii ^' juod 'Leben der heiligen 
Eihahnh* Jhe fanoa onntgTTtf m hi^^T in^crettiii^ aooomit of 
die kktoTf of tJbss ecnzxtrr. Doabis barev hoverer, been ex- 
ftamd, aboDt tbe a alhunii ^ cf m irarik, evincu]^ on the part of 
ils wmthor, the vtMoit etMÜLiam aad irnjuih. 

Eck (MTM/cmiom], botm at LneenK, aboat 1450, vas entnisted 
hj the Garemmeot of thax tovn with snenl imp or to nt diplomatic 
mfwiom Hii 'Chronik' of f JirrTiir.j be^un in the rear 1482, ex- 
teads to 1411, gii^es a graphie desaiptian al the origin and 
Uatorj of bis natire ton, and ooniments on that of the Swiss 
oonfederacf in generaL The langnage is simple, and shows that 
the anthor hat a perfiDCt knovledge et the salgect he treats. 

Sacbbvsbzim {RzMMA^is ^ojk}, anthor of the poem 'Die 
Horin' (1453), deficient in nnitj, and lather tedioas, Sachsen- 
heini died in 1458, at an adfanoed age. 

SjiCHa (Hjuts), the fiunoai cobbier of Xnrembeig, born in tiie year 
1494^ distingoished as a writer cf many poems and camiTal plays, 
betrajing, on the part of the anthor, a thorongfa knowledge of the 
mannen of bis times. Thongh not a poet in the higher aenae of 
the Word, he potsesied great natural abilities, and that impertor- 
baUe good hnmoor, by whidi he acquired bis immenae popolarity. 
He was, perhapa, the most prolific writer that ever lived. For 
fifty-fire vears, he wrote and rhymed with die most indefiiUigable 
ardoor, the result of which was a very rieh literary harvest, oon- 
tiating of 208 comediesi and 4,200 poems, of Tarious kinds. 
One might have called him the Dumas, Scribe, or Sue of the 16th 
Century ; only that, unlike these distinguished modern writers, he 
did not keep bis own sccretary, or wear ' des gants jaunes ' whilst 
writing them* Hans Sachs the cobbler oould afford diq^ensing 
with such luxuries I 

As a specimen of his style, I give here an extract of a poem 
called * Kiflferbeskraut/ in which he describes the character of a 
busybody, quarrelsome old woman. Her husband, a great amateur 
of gardening, wants to buy different seeds and planfcs. The 
seedsman shows him some peas called ' Kifferbsen ' (summer peas). 
The Word * Kiff ' derires from Keifen, to quarrd, to scold. * For 
heaven's sake,' exclaims the man, 'anything but Elifferbsen,' 
alluding here to his own matrimonial miseries, and then proceeds : 

* nur keine Kifferbsen, keine Kifferbsen I Kifferbeskraut (im Doppelsinn : 
das Keifkrauty 2Saokkraut) wächst mir schon genug in Hof und Haus» ist mir 
wie Unkraut noch nie yerdorben, nicht im kalten Winter erfroren, nicht im 
' riiMo Sommer rerdörrtt es w&cbsiinmemeni gjajiviQuHsNAib^ im Keller und 
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im Bady in fflohe, Stabe und Kammer macht Kifferbeskraut mir Jammer, zu 
oberet auf dem Boden oben thut das Unkraut ofb waton und toben ; was meine 
Frmn arbeitet und thut» das arg Unkraut bei ihr nicht ruht, ob sie die Kinder 
badt und iweoht (w&scht), Wasser tr&gt oder Küchlein becht, in der Küche 
aufr&umt und spült, das Haus kehrt und in den Betten wühlt, dass sie 
Federn liest oder hechelt, oder Flachs in der Sonne aufwechelt (aufstellt), 
fegt Pfimnen oder hat ein Wasch, da wachst das Kifierbeskraut gar resch, 
dass ich in dem Kraut mich verirr und endlich gar mich drinn werwirr ;— 
meine Frau fülle mich früh und spat überflüssig, voll und satt, das ich 
wünscht, dass Kifferl)e8kraut nie wäre gesaet oder gebaut, sondern dass 
dieses Krautes Frucht wuchs nimmermehr und w&r verflucht, und verdürb, 
Blatter sammt dem Stroh, dess würd manch guter Gesell herzfroh/ 

At a verjr advanced age, the intellectual powers of poor Hans 
Sachs gave way. Thea he could be seen seated at bis table^ a 
large open book before him^ nodding, bowing^ and smiling with a 
peculiar expression of kindness beaming from his large blue eyes^ 
which closed for ever on the 25th of January, 1576. 

Schilling (Diebold), born at Solothum, received the Citizen- 
ship of Bem^ and became a mcmber of the grand Council of that 
town. He fought in the Burgundian war^ and was present at the 
battle of Morgarten^ so graphically described by him. Hc died in 
the year 1485. 

His literary reputation Springs from his ' Chronicle of Bern,' of 
which the ^last volume, containing the history of the town from 
1460 — 1480, was his exclusive production, the first part having, 
it seems, been almost entirely copied from Justinger, and sub« 
seqaent writers. As an historical work, the Chronicle possesses 
bigh merit, and gained him the special thanks of ^tlie Council of 
his native town. It fumishes a piain and very graphic picture of the 
political State of the country, and of those splendid battles which 
bear witness of the heroism of a freedom-loving people, and are 
calcolated to stimnlate others to similar deeds. Schilling gives 
also in his work the stirring battle-songs of Veit Weber, and 
others. 

ScHBBNBERK (Theodorick), thc author of - Ein schön Spiel von 
Frau Tutten,' written 1480. It contains the life, adventures, and 
snfferings of Fapstin Johanna, from the time she falls a prey to 
the Evil Spirit, up to her pardon, and entry into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Die sieben weisen Meister. The prose version of this subject, 
which appeared abont the middle of the 15th Century, does not 
materially deviate from the original text. The language is very 
gracefol, simple, and populär. 

S?iBL VOM Kaiser und vom Abt. The subject, probably 
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snggested by ' Parson Amis/ has, in modern times, been admi- 
rably treated by Bürger, in bis celebrated bailad. Among the 
camival plays of tbe period, it occupies a prominent position, and 
is more free from those indelicate allusions for which the dramatic 
produetions of that age are so notorious. Here we meet a good 
plump abbot, who, having gained the confidence of the Emperor^ 
has, in consequence, drawn upon himself the hatred and jealousy 
of the courtiers. The Emperor, being hard up for money, applies 
to the abbot, and when the latter shows his inability of doing so, 
the angry Emperor gives him three difficult questions to solve, 
thrcateuing him to confiscate his property, in case of his failing to 
do so. 

Question first : How much water is in the sea? Question 
second : Who will be luckiest next? Question third : How much 
is the Emperor worth? 

* Das ersty wie vil wassers im mer sei. Und wem das gelück auf nechst 
wonet bei das dritt, was ein Keiser wert wer.* 

The poor abbot, after having vainly exerted himself to find out 
the answers, applies to the miller^ who appears before the Emperor, 
disguised as abbot, and solves the first question by saying, that the 
seas contained nearlv three buckets' füll of water, 

^ das wer is nah drei kufen voll.' 

providcd that the buckets in question are of the proper size. 
Then with regard to the Emperor's wealth, he is told twenty-eight 
silver coins, because he could not be worth more than Christ, who 
was sold for thirty. 

With regard to the third question^ he is told by the milier, that 
if the latter could read and write^ he would be fit to be an abbot, 
and then be the luckiest man. The Emperor, satisfied with the 
answers, grants the miller's request, and makes him an abbot. 

Steinhöwel (Heinrich), physician at Ulm (15tli Century), was 
one of the best prose writers of his time. He wrote * ApoUonius 
von Tyrus,' 1471; *Boccaciu8 de claris mulieribus,* 1473; and 
^jEsop's Fahles,' between 1476—1484. 

iEsop, a slave in the Service of Xanthus^ the philosopher, attracta, 
by his superior intellect, the attention of the Egyptian wiae men, 
but falls, finally, a victim to the revenge of the Delphic priests, 
whose wrong doings he exposed. Steinhöwers language is remark- 
ably clear and terse^ and peculiarly suited to the subjeot he treats. 

SucHENsiNN (Der), probably a fictitious name, adopted at this 
by many of thö WandeJriBg ungers, lived firom the end <^ the 
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fourteenth aud tbe beginning of the fifteenth centuries. His 
muae celebrates, above all, married ladies^ and their domestic 
merits or defects. At an early age, however^ his tendencies must 
haye been different, for in one of his poems^ he takes a vow never 
to attack the honour of women in his writings. 

Und sollte ich leben tausend Jahre, 

So gediohte ich nimmer mehre so hart als ich 

es habe gethan den Weibern an ihrer Ehre. 

SüCUENWiBT (Der)^ a pseudo-nym adopted at that time by 
some of the wandering singers, was one of the most prominent 
' Wappendichter.' Most of his poeras are written in short double 
rhymes; a few in piain stanzas. He attended the tournaments of 
the great, and sang in honour of their deeds. Among his poems 
written towards the middle of the I4th Century, that of ' Duke 
Albrecht's Chivalry/ ranks highest. 

ScTTER (Halbsüter), bom at Lucerne; fought at the cele- 
brated battle of Sempach, 1386, in honour of which he wrote, subse- 
quently, his celebrated poem, of which we add Walter Scott's 
beautiful translation : 



The Battle of Sempach. 



Tbe Aastriaa nobles made their vow, 
So bot their heart and bold, 

* On Svritzer carles we'll trample now 
And slay both yoang and old.' 

Witb clarion lond and banner proud, 

From Zürich on the lake, 
In martial pomp and fair array 

Their onward march they makc. 

Now list, ye lowland nobles all, — 
Te seek the monntain Strand. 

Nor wot ye what shall bo yoar lot 
In sach a dangerous land. 

I rede ye, sbrive ye of your eins, 

Beforeye further go; 
A skirmish in Helvctian hüls 

May send yoar souls to woe, 

But where now ahall we find a priest 
Oor shrift that he may hear? 

The Switzer priest has ta'en the field, 
And deals a penance drear. 

Uight hearily npon yoar head 
^Uell lay his band of steel; 
And with his trusty partisan 
Yoar absolution deal. 



'Twas on a Monday moming then, 
The com was steeped in dew, 

And merry maids had sickles ta'en, 
When the host of Sempach drew. 

The stalwart men of fair Luceme 
Together have they joined, 

The pith and core of manhood stern, 
Was nono cast looks behind. 



There was lacing then of helmets bright, 

And closing ranks amain, 
The peaks they hewcd from their boot- 
points 

Might well-nigh load a wain. 

And then they to each other said, 

* Yon handful down to hew 
Will be no boastfal tale to teil 

The peasants are so few.' 

The gallant Smss Confederates there 

They prayed to God aloud, 
And Ho displayed His rainbow fair 

Against a swarthy cloud. 
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Then heart and pnbe throbb'd more aad 
znorei 

With courage firm and high, 
And down the good Confederates bore 

On the Austrian cbivalrj. 

The Anstrian Lion* 'gan to growl 

And toss his mane and tail; 
And ball and shaft and cross-bow bclt 

Wcnt whistling forth like bail. 

Lance, pike and haibort mingled thero, 
The game was notbing sweet, 

The boughs of many a stately tree 
Laj Bhirered at their feet. 

The Anstrian men-at-arms stood fast, 
So dose their spears they laid, 

It chafcd the gallant Winkelried, 
Who to his comrades said, — 

' I have a virtnons wife at home, 

A wife and Infant son, 
I Icave thcm to my country's care, — 

This field shall soon be won.' 

' These nobles laj their spears right thick, 

And keep füll firm array; 
Yct shall my Charge their order break, 

And make my brethren way.' 

Ho rushed against the Anstrian band 

In desperate career, 
And with his body, breast and band. 

Bore down each hostile spear. 

Fonr lances splintered on his crest, 
Six shivered in his sidej 



Still on the serried files he pressed,-« 
He broke their ranks and died. 

This patriot*s self-devoted deed 

First tamed the lion*s mood. 
And the fonr forest-cantons freed 

From thraldom by his blood. 

Right where his Charge had raade a lane, 

His valiant comrades borst. 
Wich sword, and axe, and partisan. 

And hack, and stab, and thmsL 

The daunted Lion 'gan to whine. 
And granted ground amain; 

The mountain Bnllf he bent his brows 
And gored his sidcs again. 

Then lost was banner, spear and shield, 

At Sempach in the flight, 
The cloister vanlts at Königsfeld 

Hold many an Anstrian knight. 

It was tho Archduke Leopold, 

So lordly woold he ride, 

But he came against the Switzer chnrls. 

And they sluw him in his pride. 
* • * 

Nuw would ye know the minstrcl wight 
Who sings of strife so stern? 

Albert the Sonter is he hight, 
A bargher of Lucerne. 

A merry man was he, I wot, 

The night he made the lay, 
Rcturning from the bloody spot, 

Where Qod had judged the day. 



Süso (Heinrich), also called Heinrich der Sause (1300-1366), 
bom at Constance ; entered the order of the Dominicans. He is 
distinguished for his sacred didactic writings^ the most important 
of which is a dissertation, written in the form of a dialogue, and 
called * Büchlein von der ewigen Wahrheit.' We possess only a 
fragment of his life, written by himself. 

Tauler (Johannes), distinguished as lyric poet and theologian, 
was bom, either at Strasburg or Cologne, in the year 1290. Hia 
sermons, remarkable for gracefulness of language, and depth of 
thought, remind man of his finite character. 

' Got treit uns in allen dingen, in allen lidende, in allen bürden und hilft uns 
liden und tragen ; wan litten wir uns werlichen under Got^ so en wurde uns 
kein liden noch niut unlidelicb.' 

'Gkxl is our support in everything, in every adversity, and helps us to bear 
our bürden and suffering ; so that in trusting in Him we would not suffer. 



Archduke Leopold. 



t Uri. 
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Tetchneb (Heinrich ber). Among the didactic poems of the 
second half of the 14th Century, those of Teichner rank highest. 
He died before Sachenwirt, who^ in one of his Speeches, rendem 
homage to the memory of his friend. 

Teichner's fame as writer chiefly Springs from his * Moralische 
Reden/ written in verse. 

ViNTLER (Hans) wrote, about 1411, a didactic work, called 
' Buch der Tugend/ derived from the Latin Flores virtutum/ in 
which he exposes the vices of the higher elasses. 

Weder (Veit), bom at Preiburg, in the Breisgau, wrote poems 
about 1474, fought in the ranks of the S\nss against Charles the 
Bold. In his best poem, the * Battle of Morgarten/ he describes 
the yictories obtained over the Burgundians. 

We here give Felton's translation of the poem, in which the 
author says : 

< Vit Weber hat dis lied gemacht ; 
er ist selbs gewesen an der schlacht.' 

The BaUle of Morgarten. 

♦ • ♦ As they a flock of dncks had bcon 

We shut tbem in the mere. 
FearfoUy roared Carrs cannonado; 

Wc cared not ivhnt befeil; After thcm on the lake we sail, 

We wero not in the least diamajed, With oars wo smote thcm dead, 

If this or that nuui felL And piteoasly wo hcard them wail ; 

The grecn lake ti^rned to red. 
Ligfatens in circles wide the sword, 

DrawB hack the mightj spear, lipon the trees cllmb many high, 

Thinted for blood the good broadsword, We shot them there like crows; 
Blood drank the mighty spear. Their feathcrs helped them not to fly, 

No wind to wafi thcm blowR. 
Short time the foemen bore the fray, 

Soldier and champion fled, The battle raged two leagaes around, 

And the broad field of battle lay And many foemen lay 

Knee-deep with spears o^erspread. All hacked and hewcd upon the gronnd 

Whon snnset closcd the day; 
Some in the forest, some the brake. And they who yet alive were fonnd 

To hide from snnlight sought; Thanks to the night did pay. 

Many sprang headlong into the lake 
Aithongh they thirsted not. A camp like any market -place 

Fell to the Switzers* band; 
Up to the chin they waded in; Carl made the beggars rieh apace 

• like dackSySwam here and there; In needy Switzerland.— C. C. Feltox. 

Welscrgattuno, a poem, of the year ISIS, which owes its 
origin to the Inspiration of an unknown author^ who being, during 
a Vision, reminded of his own sinful life^ and of the prevailing 
social and political vices, exposed them with frankness and fervoun 
The verbosity prevailing in this poem is often relieved by a graphic 
description oS the nataral scenery. 
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WixDBCK (Eberhard), bom at Majence, 1378. His great 
taleut as arithmeticiau haTing atfcracted the notice of King Sigis- 
mcmd (of Bohemia), he accompanied that prince in his foreign 
travels, and settled^ after his retum, in his native place, Mayence^ 
where the corporation entrusted him with the task of examining 
the disordered state of the accounts of that town. In this place, he 
wrote also his *' Life of King Sigismond,' extending to the coronation 
of Frederick III., 1442, in which vearhe is said to have died. HLs 
style is heavy, but he describes his subjects conscientiously. 

WoLK.EN'STBix (OswALD Vox), 1367 — 1445, endeavoured also to 
rerive the old ^ Minnegesang/ He was conspicuous for his 
gallantry in the field, and for his wisdom in the Council. After his 
retum from the Holy Land, whither he had accompanied Duke 
Albrecht, he, with the Tyrolese nobility^ resisted the encroachments 
ofthepeople of Tyrol and Appenzell, leagued against Austria. He 
was ultimately ambas^dor at the court of the Emperor Sigismund, 
in which capacity he visited England, France^ and Spain. During 
the stru^les between Duke Emest aud his brother Frederick, of 
Austria, Wolkenstein, who had embraced the cause of the former, 
lost one eye during the siege, and retired after the campaign 
against the Hussites][(1419), to his Castle of Hauenstein, where he 
died at an advanced age. Wolkenstein had [cultivated various 
fbrms of poetry both sacred and worldly, biographies in rhyme, 
and polüical aud tatirieal poems. He shines, however, most in 
his love songs, many of which were written in praise of the 
beautiful Queen of Arragon, who is said to have fallen in love 
with him during his stay at her Castle. 

Wylb, or ' Weyl' (Nicolas von), distinguished among the prose 
writers of his time, was bom in the canton of Ai^ovy. From the 
scanty information we possess of his life, we only know, that he was, 
in the year 1478, chancellor in the service of Count Ulrich, of Wur- 
temberg. Refined in manners, of a classical education, well 
versed in Italian literature, he has enriched our literature by a 
considerable number of translations, called by him * Tütschungen.' 

His translations of * Euriolus and Lucretia,' by ^neas Sylvius, 
and of the history of • Guiscardus and Sigismunda,' rendered him 
very populär with the higher classes, His translations of the 
' Importance of Classics,' by Sylvius, are replete with remarks 
conducive to the cause of morality. 
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THE THIERSAGE (LEGENDS ABOUT ANIMALS). 

Tbe legends about animals like the ' Sigfridsage/ must have 
Sprung from the remotest past, wliilst the traditional character 
vhieh they have borne for so many a generation, convincingly 
proYes how deeply they were rooted in the minds and hearts of the 
people. We should not be surprised at this; for, if the wonders of 
the inorganic world did at all times produce strong impressions on 
the keener instincts of primitive nations^ the interest feit on their 
part for animated nature — for those animals, either the daily com- 
panions in their forest solitude^ or against \vhose ferocity they had 
to proteet themselves, must needs have been immeasurably greater. 
From this close association between the primitive man and the 
animal arose the *Thiersage,' which, like that of the homy 
* Sigfirid/ originated among the Franks, was successively trans- 
planted to Lorraine, Flanders, Northern France^ and again to 
Grermany^ and found afterwards an expression in the early Latin 
poems, ' Ecbasis Captivi,' * hengrimus/ and * Reinardtis,' the former 
dating from the lOth^ the latter from the 12th Century. These 
legends^ the outpourings of primitive minds, did not^ however, 
originally possess the satirical character they assumed subsequently, 
a fact which must no doubt be attributed to the higher state of 
intellectual tndning on the part of those who treated the subject. 

Of ' Isengrimus ' and * Beinardus ' we possess two Latin versions : 
the former by Magister Nivardus, of South Flanders, dating from 
the beginning of the 12th Century; the latter appearing 50 years 
later, by an imknown Benedictine monk of North Flanders. 

About the same time appeared the first German versiou of the 
poem, having for its author an Alsacian, who adopted the pseudo- 
njrm of Heinrich der Glichesare. Fifty years later, i.e., towards the 
beginning of the 13th Century, a second German version appeared, 
improved in style, by an author whose name has remained unknown. 
Wülera de Matoe's Dutch version, the first part of which appeared 
in 1 250, was highly populär ; but a second, attributed to Willem van 
Utenhove, of a Century later, possesses less merit. After having 
undergone various transformations in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
Nicolaus Baumann published the poem in the Frisian dialect in 
the yeaf 1406, there being no sufficient reason for the assertion 
made iu the Lübeck editiou, that Heinrich von Alkmar was the 
author of that yerdon. 
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The names of the chief actors of *Vos* afford phüological 
evidence of its existence in still earlier times, the stories of the 

* Wolf and the Fox ' being already known to the Franks in the 
4th, 5th^ and 6th centuries. The ancient French name for fox was 
' goupil,' but the fact of the principal actor being always called 
M'inart,' shows its Teutonic origin. Grimm, the eminent philolo- 
gist, expresses himself on the subject thus : ' Renart/ ' Keinhart/ 
in its eariier form * Reginhart/ still earlier ' Baginohard/ ' Ragno- 
hard/ is a proper name of frequent oecurrrence in documents of 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th ceuturies, the meaning of which has long 
since ceased to be understood. The Frank word ' raginboron,' the 
Saxon * raedboran,* signify to decide, advise, give counsel before a 
tribunal. ' Baginhard * is an adviser, expert in counsel ; and in all 
these fahles the fox is always represented as the advisen The 
French poem says — 

Si ai maint bon conseil dond, If often good advice I have given, 

Par mon droit mon nom ai Benart. It was by right for my Dame is Benaii, 

We give here a short version of the poem itself. King Noble, 
the lion, having summoned all his subjects to appear before him, 
Fox^ eonscious of his misdeeds, is the only one who does not aceept 
the invitation; and as it always happens on such occasions, for 'les 

* absents ont toujours tort/ many a complaint of Benard's behavioor 
is brought before the supreme judge. Isegrimm^ the wolf, especialiy 
speaks in unmeasured terms of his sufiferings : in vain does Grimm- 
bart, the badger, raise his voice in defence of cunning Benard : 
but when Henning, the cock, gives finally a very harrowing de- 
scription of his cruelly slaughtered little ones, the king determines 
to summon the offender before his tribunal. For this purpose, 
Bruin, the bear, is sent to Fox, who receives the ambassador very 
courteously, and invites him to a sumptuous meal, held in the 
farm-yard of old farmer Busteval, where plenty of honey was to 
be found in the hoUow of a cleft tree. Poor Bruin, so fond of 
Bweets, now fairly puts head and paws into the cleft ; bat whilst 
tbus relishing his meal, Fox draws out the wedge, and poor Bruin 
not only becomes a prisoner, but gets a severe thrashing into the 
bargain, and deems himself lucky enough to escape, with the 
loss of his cap and gloves. In this plight he appears befoire the 
King, whose rage may be imagined, and who now deputes Hin« 
the tom-cat, on the same errand. Fox, however, availing himself 
again of the inherent frailties of human nature, and knowing 
Hinz's propensities for tender meat, invites the latter to the parson's 
bam, famous for its plump mice: here poor Tom is caugbt in the 
very trap set for that rascally Fox. At his cries, the parson's It- 
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boorers hasten to the spot, and Hinz gets a sound beating, and 
escapes. Now Grimmbart, the badger^ is sent as ambassador, and 
he, probably from mutual affinity of sentiments, succeeds at last in 
inducin^ Fox to appear. The latter^ after having^ füll of emotion 
(for foxes also have hearts) bid farewell to bis family^ sets out with 
Ghrimmbart, confesses to bis companion bis sins in anticipation of 
Coming events, receives bis absolution in due form, but is notwith- 
standing only with difficulty restrained from attacking a splendid 
cock stmtting about proudly on the road. Having arrived at 
coort, bis ease is soon disposed of^ and he is condemned to death. 
All rejoice at tbis, except the badger, and Martin the ape; but fox, 
previous to bis death^ expresses bis anxiety to confess all bis sins. 
This confession is a master-piece of special pleading^ for during the 
delivery of bis speech, he, by malicious insinuations, completely 
tnms the tables upon bis enemies, whom he accuses of conspiring 
secreüy against the life of the king ; the queen then intercedes for 
fox, who not only is not punished, but comes off with flying 
coloorSy and retums triumphantly to bis Castle Malipertus, in order 
to relate to bis family the issue of bis adventures. We give here 
the celebrated defence extracted &om Göthe's version, with a 
parallel translation. 

Sinritofl Bomini hdfe mir nun! Ich sehe Spiritus Domini, assist menow! I do not 

nicht einen sec onc 

Unter der grossen Versammlang, den ich In this large a^scmbly whom I have not 

nicht irgend beschädigt injured somchow. 

Ent, ich war noch ein kleiner Compan, At first, I was tben a littlo fellow, and 

und hatte die Brüste had hardly 

Kaam %a sangen verlernt, da folgt' ich ßeen weaned, I followcd mj propensitics 

meinen Begierden 

Unter die jungen Lämmer und Ziegen, Among tho young lambs and goats which 

die neben der Heerde with the flock 

Sich im iVeien zerstreuten; ich horte die Were roaming about at pleasnre; I heard 

blockenden Stimmen the bleating voices 

Gar zn gerne, da lüstete mich nach leckerer With pleasure, the dainty food set my 

Speise, heart a longing, 

Lernte hurtig sie kennen. Ein Lamm- I anickly made their acquaintance, bit a 

eben biss ich za Tode, lamb tili it died 

Leckte das Blut; es schmeckte mir kost- And licked tlie blood; how delicious, and 

lieh I nnd tödtete weiter killed moreovcr 

Vier der jüngsten Ziegen, und ass sie, Four of the youngest goats and ate them, 

nnd übte mich ferner; thus continuing my practicc. 

Sparte keine Vögel, noch Hühner, noch I sparcd neither birds, nor chickens, ducks, 

Enten, noch Gänse, or geose 

Wo ich sie fand, nnd habe gar manches Whercver I fonnd them, and buried many 

im Sande vergraben, a one in the sand, 

Was ich geschlachtet nnd was mir nicht Of those I had killed and did not want to 

alles xn essen beliebte. eat. 

Dann begegnet es mir; in einem Winter Then it happened one winter on the 

am Bl^ne Rhine 

Lernt' ich Isegrim kennen, er lauerte hin« That I' got acquainted with Isegrim, he 

ter den Bäumen was lurking bchind the trees. 

Gleich versichert' er mir, ich sei aus And assured me at once that we were 

seinem Gesdiiechtcv related, 

Jm er watßte mir gar die Qräde der Sip^s* Kay more, he Va«w Yvo^w Xo ^^^<QxX ^<t 

eluUi am Finger pedigree ou Yua 
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YonarechiieiL Ich liess mir's gefiüleo; Fioger's end. Ididnot object; we made 

wir schlössen ein Büodniss an alliance 

Und gelobten einander, als trene GefeDen And pkdged eadi other, to roam abont 

sa wandern; as &ithfal companions; 

Leider solU' ich dadurch mir manches Alas! it was to cause me manj a bitter 

Uebel bereiten. P^ng- 

Wir durchstrichen snsammen das Land. WetrarelledtogetberthroiigfatheeonntrT. 

Da stahl er das Grosse, WheneTer he stole laii^e tbings, 

Stahl ich das Kleine. Was wir gewonnen, I robbed the smalL Whaterer we got, was 

das aoUte gemein sein; to be shared in common; 

Aber es war nicht gemein, wie billig: er But of course it was not so, he divided at 

theilte nach Willkar; pleasure; 

Hiemals empfing ich die Hälfte. Jaschlim- And I nerer got half of it. Naj I hare 

meres hab* ich erfahren. ctcu fared worsc. 

Wenn er ein Kalb sich geranbi, sich einen When he had stolen a calf, or taken a 

Widder erbeutet, wether. 

Wenn ich im Ueberfluss sitzen ihn fand, When I found him rerelling in plenty, 

er eben die Ziege deronring a goat 

Frisch geschlachtet Tcnehrte, ein Bock Just killed, or when a he-goat was 

ihm unter den Klanen writhing 

Lag und zappelte; grinst* er mich an und Under bis daws; he grinned at me and 

stellte sich grämlich looked sullen. 

Trieb mich knurrend hinweg: so war Gmmbled and drore me awaj: and thus 

mein Theil ihm geblieben he got my share. 

Immer ging es mir so, es mochte der Bra- I alwajs fared thua, be the piece of roast 

ten so gross sein, meat 

Als er wollte. Ja, wenn ea geschah, dass Howerer large. And when it happened, 

wir in Gesellschaft that we had taken together 

Einen Ochsen gefangen, wir eine Kuh uns An ox, or got a cow, 

genommen; 

Gleich erschienen sein Weib und sieben Immediatelf bis wife and scren children 

EÜnder und warfen appeared, attackcd 

lieber die Beute sich her und drängten llie booty, so that I got nothing of the 

mich hinter die Mahlzeit mcal. 

Keine Rippe könnt' ich erlangen, sie wäre No, not a rib I could get, nnless it was 

denn gänzlich poHshed • 

Glatt und trocken genagt; das sollte mir Off to the very bone; I could not stand 

alles gefallen I that! 

Aber Gott sei gedankt, ich litt deswegen But, thank goodness, I did not starre 

nicht Hunger; after alL 

Heimlich nährt ich mich wohl von meinem I secretly enjoyed the good things, 

herrlichen Schatze, 

Von dem Silber nnd Golde, das ich an The silrer and gold which I had 

sicherer Stätte 

Heimlich verwahre; dess hab ich genug. Well secured; I had plenty of that. A 

Es schafft mir wahrhaftig waggon would 

Ihn kein Wagen hinweg, und wenn er Hardly carry it away, no not in seTen 

siebenmal führQ loads. 

Und es horchte der König, da Ton dem And the king listened.when he heard of 

Schatze gesagt ward« the treasure, 

Neigte &ich vor und sprach: von wannen Leaned forward and said: How did you 

ist er eueh kommen? get it? 

Saget an! Ich meine den Schatz, Und Let us know! Of course I mean the 

Ueinecke sagte : treasure I And Beinecke said. 

Dieses Geheimniss verhehl* ich euch nicht, This secret, sir, I cannot divulge, what ose 

was könnt es mir helfen, would it be to me, 

Denn ich nehme nichts mit von diesen For I cannot take anything of these pre- 

köstlichen Dingen cious things with me, 

Aber wie ihr befehlt, will ich euch alles But, as you command, I shall teil yon all : 

erzählen : 

Denn es muss nun einmal heraus; um For out it must come after all; no, not for 

Leibes nnd Leides my life 
Möcht' ich wahrhaftig das grosse Geheim- Should I wish to conceal the teeret any 

niss nicht länger verhehlen longer, 
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Denn der Schats war gestolen. £• hatten For the treasare was stolen. Manj had 

•ich Tide yenchworen conspired 

Ench, Herr Konig, zn morden, nnd wurde To murder yonr Majesty, and if at that 

znr selbigen Stunde timc 

Nicht der Schats mit Ellagheit entwendet, The treasure was not clcverly taken, the 

so war es geschehen. thing was donc. 

Merket es, giiadizer Herr! Denn euer Bemember, gracious lordl Yourprecioas 

Leben and Wohlfahrt life was at stake. 

Hing an dem Schats. Und dass man ihn Everything depcndcd on the treasiao. 

stahl das brachte denn leider And the fact of its having been taken 

Heinen eigenen Vater in grosse Nöthen, Has caused great trouble to my own 

t% bracht ihn father, it caused 

Frfibe zer traurigen Fahrt, vielleicht zn Bis early death, perhaps his etemal per- 
ewigem Schaden; dition. 

Aber gnädiger Herr, zu eurem Nutzen But, gracious Sir, it was all done for your 

geschah es! own sakel 

The different versions given of this remarkable poem Vary as 
mnch as the pranks of its chief actors^ and the following short 
specimen of the Flemish and Low German may probably be 
acceptable to the reader. 

FLBMisn Yebsion ov Rbixaert. Low-German Version of Rbimkks Vos. 

Nu gaet hier op ene claghe Isegrim, de wulv bcgunde de klage, 

Liengrin ende sine maghc Sine fründe syn slägte unde mago 

Ghingen Tor den coninc staen : De güngen al for den koning stän. 

Isengrtn begonste säen Isegrim, de wuIt, sprfik also ersten an 

Ede sprac: Coninc here Un sade: Hoggeboren koning, gnädige 

here, 

Dordn Edelheit, ende dor du ere ^^org juwc eddelighcid un dorg juwe ere 

Ende dor recht ende dor ghenado Beide dorg regt und dorg gnaden, 

Ontfaerme hu miere scado Entfarmet ju des groten shaden, 

Di mi Beinaert heft gbcdaen, etc., etc. Den mi Beinke hädt gedan, etc., etc. 

Barely did a poem enjoy greater populär favour; it is füll of 
hnmour and excellent maxims, — a work to be appreciated alike by 
the statesman and philosopher^ for the race of the Reinekes is not 
extinct, and many a European court could, no doubt, produce a 
specimen of that interesting animal^ even in our dayn. 



THE REFORMATION. 
It was a great blessing for Oermany, that^ at a time when the 
empire was utterly prostrate, and its dissolution fast progressing, 
an event should have oceurred calculated to invigorate the State- 
body, and so stir both rulers and ruled to new exertions. Such an 
event was the Reformation. ' It gave Germany,' as an able writer ex- 
presses it,^ ' a new knowledge of her own facülties, and new views pf 

* The great movement, which shook the political European frame to its 
very foundation, begun in 1517, by an humble Augustine monk in Wittern berg, 
spread like wüdfire throughout Germany. Many of her princes, be it from 
oonvictioii, or ill-hidden hostility towards the Pope, eagerly embraced the 
opportuDity to shake off the fetters binding tbem to the Holy See. Charles Y., 
entertainiiig ulterior ambitious designs, for the ezecution of which he needed 
the oo-operation of the Pope was, of oourse, ädverse to this movement 

Tbe foundMÜoD, onoe laia^ the folminations launobfid trom 'Bücmift «^ 
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her destination^ but tbere can be no doubt, that its purer or loftier 
form died in Germany witfa Luther.' "Wheu he appeared; that 
country, in a political sense, stood very low; füll of interior 



even from the secret closet of the Eoglish king, Henry YIII., impeded the 
movement less tban did the inner feuds which followed ; for Zwineli, the Swiss 
reformer, who, with Melanchthon, had imitated Luther'a example in Swit&er- 
land, disietgreed with the Wittemherg reformer on several vital points of 
the Christian faith. Then followed the devastating war, known tmaer that of 
the peasants (1525), where lawless bands, under the leadership of Muntser, 
committed the most fearful ezcesaes. 

After the death of Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, the movement aasumed, 
under his still more energetic son, John, such proportions that, in 1526, the 
Qerman princes, then assembled at Spires, rejected by a great majority the 
proposals of the Emperor's brother, Ferdinand, who wanted to see the sentenco 
af;amst Luther and nis followers at Worms carried out. Other favourable 
circumstances promoted the cause. We aJlude to the feud existing between 
Charles and the Pope ; at the conclusion of which the Emperor made a new 
attempt to deprive the princes of the power of managins their own ecclesl- 
astical affairs. John, elector of Saxony, Qeorge, elector of Brandenburg, Emest 
and Francis, dukes of Lüneburg, the landgrave of Hesse and the prinoe of 
Anhalt protested against tbis attack on their rights, and were supported by 
thirteen imperial towns, among which we cite Strasburg, Nurember^ St. 
Qallen, Ulm, Coustance. This protest, from which the term Protestant is 
denved, led afterwards to a confederacy between various German princes who 
became apprehensive of their own personal safety, when CiuLrles had bnitally 
arrested a deputation sent to him. The elector, having desired Luther to 
write a thesis on the principal articles of faiüi, the latter presented the result 
of his labour to the elector at Thorgau in 1529 (hence uie term articles of 
Thorgau, chansed subseouently into that of Confession of Augsburg^. Charles 
now proceedea to Augsburg, and opened the Diet on the 20th June, 1530. 
Here the twenty-five articles were read out to him and to the assembled 
princes by Christian Bayer, the Chancellor of Saxony, who then presented a 
copy of the same to the Emperor, signed by the above-named German princes. 
The Bomish court had these articles refiited by Faber, Eckius, and Cochlssus. 
This eUcited an ans wer from the Protestants ; but Charles peremptorily refused 
to receive the answer. Matters grew now worse and worse. Condliatoxy 
Steps on the part of the Protestants led to no result, and when Charles puh- 
lished new edicts, in order to compel his opponents to retum to the alle- 
giance of the Pope, the Protestants, under tue leadership of the elector of 
Saxony, aware of the Coming tempest^ met at Schmidkalden (1530 to 1531), 
in Order to combine for the protection of their mutual interests, the kings of 
England, France, and Denmark, having been invited to support their cause. 

Luther at first opposed tbis combination, apprehensive of the wounds it 
might inflict on Qermany. Proposals made by tne princes to Henry YIII. to 
act as arbiter, remained without any result; but finalhr the peace of Nuremberg 
conduded in 1532, thanks to the exertions of the Elector Palatine 
and the Elector of Mentz, brouzht about a reconciliation between the Emperor 
and the confederate princes. In consequence of this treaty, it was stipmated 
that the latter should fumish a subsidy to the Emperor to cany on the war 
a^nst the Turks ; and should, moreover, recognise Ferdinand his brother as 
kmg of Bohemia, whilst Charles, in his tum, should leave the Lutherans undis- 
turbed in the exercise of their religious doctrines. Soon afterwards, John, 
Elector of Saxony, having died, his son and successor, John Frederick, promoted 
the cause with enei^ and fortitude. The Emperor, witnessing its growth ; 
and desiring some arrangement to be made, obtained firom Pope Clement VIT, 
a promise, that a general Council should meet at Padua; a pledge left 
unnilfilled, until after the death of that Pope in 1534. His successor JEwl IIL. 
tbeD propoaed that tho oouncU ahould. meei ai IJUaxXnsk^Wi Ihft Fcoteatant 
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reaonices, it did not know how to develop them. Its Constitution 
was but a chaos. The relations of the varions princea to the cliief 
of the empire had, it is true, been clearly defined by tlie Golden 
Ball in 1356; yet no onc was tbere to decide legally in case of any 
differences arising between tbese princes. Every tliing dependcd 
on the greater or lesser influence excrcised by the chief of the 
State. Döring the long reign of Frederick III., wlio, for more than 
half a Century (1420-1492), had been sleeping on the throne, this 
influence had almost disappeared, and Maximilian I., though, in 
many respects, a useful reformer, had increased it but little. Un- 
fortnnately, not one among these princes possessed sufficient genius 
er energy to shake off this lethargical condition; they were leading 

ß'noes objecting to the assembly taking place in Italy, it met at Schmal- 
den in 1537, where a new summary of taeir doctrines, called the Articles 
of Sehmalkalden was drawn up. In 1542, the Pope apparently desirous 
of Coming to some arraDgement» proposed to hold a Council at Trent 
promising, at the same time, various reforms of importance, yet^ leaving the 
principal grievances of the Protestants unredressea. Luther smiled at tliis 
proposaL aod the great fearless reformer, not destined to witness the sanguin- 
sry strife which was now to commence, died soon afterwards at Eisleben, in 
the year 1546. The Emperor and his party then met at Trent, the Protestant 
prinoes at Batisbon, and the storm which was to fill Germany with woe for 
many a year to come, now burst out in all its intensity. The Elector of 
Saxony, and the Landgrave of Hesse, having led their armiea into Bavaria, 
were, owing to Tarious impodiments, compelled to retrace their steps. 
HaidlT pre»ed by the Emperor, the armies met on the 24th of April, 1547, 
at Mühloerg, on the Elbe, where a battle took place, disastrous to the Elector, 
and in which he was taken prisoner. Maurice of Saxony was made Elector, 
Philip of Hesse, relying on the Emperor's pledged word, made his Submission, 
Irat^ oy a treachery without parallel in history, was kept by the faithless 
Emperor, for several years in prison. The amdrs of the Protestants grew 
now worae and worse. Promises to hold a Council at Trent remained 
onfülfilled. 

The Diet of Augsburg was dissolved on the plea of a plague, having 
broken out in that town, and during this interval the Emperor caused a 
formnla to be drawn up, known under the name of the * Interim,* a docu- 
ment worthy of tho subtlo jesuitism of those who concoctotl it. When 
pTomolgated at Augsburg, those princes who opposed it were reduccd by 
lOFGe of arms. The moment was critioal. Maurice of Saxony, having 
aaaembled his nobility and clergy to deliberate on the subject, Melanchthon, 
of too gentle a character for those stirring times, was inclined to make 
oonoessiona In 1549, Paul III. died, and was suoceeded by Julius III. 
Again we hear of diets and Councils, remaining without any result, the 
Emperor all the time playing fast and loose ; so tnat Maurice at last was in- 
dnoed to aÜy himself with the King of France. In 1552, he boldly marched 
his army against the Emperor, surprised him at Innspruck, and compelled 
him to oonclude a treaty at Passau, highly favourable to the Protestants. 
Albert, Markgrave of Bi-andenburg, however, would not give in ; so that the 
confederate princes had to reduce him by compulsion. In one of these 
enooontenL Maurice roceived a mortal wound, of which he died, 1553. The 
cloads which for so many years had remained sprcad over tho political 
horizon of Germany, at last began to break in 1555'; and a Diet taking place 
in tiiat year, at Augsburg, opened by Ferdinand in the name of the Emperor, 
terminated the era of blood and affliction. 



Il4 *"**'^*^*T 33^ CPTirtl. STSTET 



rjfaäiT üfie. «Dfl äc&r dnef poHond sore tlie habits of 



> 



TSkpr lEiei £ läksr lücc thot^ br wkt of rouDBe than fiv the dis- 
paszai cif bc&zts»; aic iiiniisr iieaäizäiiadikitMaxibowedintiiis 
re^iBci tt-dA TcsniJsisrr. c^BtäskUr wbai ke irmted to r^enish 
lis etritfigTagT- In ^es« 1^ ix ihct boen for tlie Tmka, the in- 
^y^^ar^» of C&zMmQOEm. ^rko kai esnMwhed tliemselYes 
SsTD^e. am idunp isnmds lad to be reasted anyhow, 
tke CcLmiJi füLji'T y ^v^niä Trob&bh-bsve aocosnpädied at that time 
its am osKiinaiiK. Ii ▼xs Tixt KekaaasxKL, and nodimg bot the 
BdonsaäGKL ^viäA faisiiijnQ srv life imo tbax diovvjr body^ and 
gare io GcEmasr läie poirrDcal importaace vfaich it has maintamed 
cvcr sDoe. CiSksäaied in daö» iiski. all the strife and Uoodahed 
afiOQBapanrbks ihis srsaz era oBfi be looked npon as the neoessary 
Mieans lovaris tzie znainasEi ctf a sTcax end. ^taitin Lather 
ai^i UoieSi tck: H ^Xcs i ia>v eciemi die aresia to figfat die battle 
of reüsicoi Ebernr viih die svvxd o£ speech, ' mit dem Schwerdte 
der Bede.' acd die £cal licrocy showed hoiw diese diampions had 
fim^jit. In oder to act on liie masse». ii badnow beoome essential 
to addreas them in their remacalar iasrnage; this dereloped the 
onuofical and didaccic strie, mnd created a desire for firee discos- 
aons, so oondnciTe to rdigioos and gtü Ubertr. 

Luther, the son of an hnmble miner. vas bom at Eisleben, in 
Saxonr, on the lOih of Xorember, I4SS. His indomitaUe per- 
aererance, and his Tast erodition, gained him, at a verr early age, 
a professorship in the UnirersitT of Wittenberg, then just fonnded. 
Here he knew how to captitate bis hearers; bot here alao bis 
troables b^an. Having entered into a controversT with the monk 
Tetzel aboat the sale of indnlgenoes, he iras expoaed single-handed 
to a long-continned argnmentatiTe eross-fire firom all the eodesias- 
tical battefies, bat snstained it with a poseTerance and conrage 
of which a man of such a mind and such a heart was alone capable. 
In the year 1521, he was snmmoned before a congress of prinoes 
at the town of Worms. After haying Tictorionsiy refoted the ac- 
cnsations bronght against him, he terminated his memoraUe de* 
fence in exclaiming, ' Here I have taken my stand, I cannot speak 
othcrwise; may God help me !' The Elector Frederick, his only 
fricnd and protector, in order to shelter him j&om furtber persecu- 
tion, offercd him an asylmn at a Castle called the Wartburg, where, 
by the cclebrated translation of the Bible into high German and 
othcr literary labours, he laid the foundation of that monument 
which will last as long as the German language. 

Luthcr's style is nervous, terse, and concise ; it bean the stamp 
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of smoere oonviction^ proceeding from and goin^ to the heart ; and 
its easentially populär character accounts for the extraordinary in- 
fluence which bis writings, and those of bis worthy contemporary, 
Ulrich von Hütten, acquired over the masses. The celebrated 
hymn, and the sermon which follow here, will convey to the reader 
the character of Luther's style. 



TWBNTY-FIBST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

* Be stroog in the Lord, and in the power of His might. Fut on the wbole armoor 
of God, that re majr be able to stand against the wilcs of the devil. For wo wrcstle 
not against desh and blood, bnt against principalitles, against powers, against the 
rukn of the datkness of this world, against spiritaal wickedness in high places.'-^ 

Eph, vi, 10-13, 



Ein feste Borg ist nnser Gk)tt, 
Ein gnte Wehr and Waffen. 
Er Mift uns frei aus aller Noth, 
Die nns jetit hat betroffen. 
Der alt böse Feind 
Mit Ernst er*8 jetzt meint, 
Gross Macht und fiel List 
Sein graosam Rüstung ist. 
Auf Erd'iat nicht seines Gleichen. 

Mit unser Macht ist nichts gethan. 

Wir sind gar bald verloren. 

Es streit für nns der rechte Mann, 

Den Gott hat selbst erkohron. 

Fragst da, wer der ist ? 

Er heisst Jesus Christ, 

Der Herr Zebaoth, 

Und ist kein ander Gott ; 

Das Feld muss er behalten. 

Und wenn die Welt voll Tenfel war, 
Und wollt' uns gar verschlingen: 
So furchten wir uns nicht so sehr. 
Es soll ans doch gelingen. 
Der Fürst dieser Welt, 
Wie sau'r er sich stellt, 
Thot er uns doch nicht: 
Das nuicht, er ist gericht. 
Ein Wörtlein kann ihn fällen. 

Das Wort sie sollen lassen stahn. 

Und kein Dank dazu haben. 

Er ist bei uns wohl auf dem Plan, 

Mil seinem Geist und Gaben; 

Kehmen sie den Leib, 

Gut, Ehr, Kind, und Weib, 

Lass fahren dahin, 

Sie habens kein Gewinn, 

Das Reich mnss nns doch bleiben. 



A sare stronghold our God is He, 
A trusty shield and wcapon; 

Gar help He'll be, and sct us free 
From every ill can happon. 

That cid malicious foo 

Intcnds us deadly woo; 

Arm'd with the strcngth of hell 

And dcepcst cruf^ os well, 

On carth is not his follow. 

Through our own force we nothing can, 
Straight were we lost for ever; 

But for US f}ghtä tho proper Man, 
By God sent to deliver, 

Ask ye who this may be? 

Christ Jesus named is He, 

Of Sabaoth the Lord ; 

Sole God to bo adorcd ; 

'Tis He must win tho battlo. 

And were the world with devils fill'd, 

•AU eagcr to dovour us, 
Our souls to fear should littlo yicld, 

Tbey cannot overpower us. 
Their dreaded Princo no moro 
Can barm us as of yore; 
Look grim as e'er he may, 
Doom*d is bis ancient sway ; 
A Word can overthrow him. 

Still shall thcy leave that Word His 
might, 

And yet no thanks shall merit; 
Still is He with us in the fight, 

By His good giils and Spirit. 
E'cn should thcy tako our life, 
Goods, honour, childron, vnfe — 
Though all of thcso be gone, 
Yct nothing havc they won; 
God's kingdom ours abidcth ! 

LUTHKR, 1530. 



IMOBMIMO HtMK. 

Once more fh)m rcst I rise again, With this new day in störe for nie, 
To greet a day of toil and pain. Bat it shall barm mc not— 

My Heaven-appointed lot; I know fall weU; my loving God 

Unknowing what new grief may be Will send me not a hurtful load. 
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CHBI8T1CA8 EtB. 

From heaTen above to earth I come, While angels ring witb i^ons mirth 

To bear good new8 to overy home; A glad New Year to all the earth. 
Glad tidings of great joy I bring, Trr„Kn 

Wbereof I now will say and sing. 1%;!?^™ ij-„. ic^ 

Glory to God in higheat heaven , Wntten for bis bttle son Hans, 1 540. 

Who unto man His Son bath giren! 

" VON DER TOBTEN ATJFER- OF THE RESUERECTION OF 

STEHÜNQ. THE DEAD. 

,_, -. . . .^... Ist Book of the Corinthians, 

(Dehvered in 1544). XVth chapter. 

Sanct Paulas weiset uns mit seiner Saint Paul, in the epistle to the 
Predigt^ die er in dieser Epistel an die Corinthians, refers us, in his sermon 
Corinther thut, mit dem Artikel der on the resurrection of the dead to 
Auferstehung in*s Feld und in Qarten, the field and garden, in order that we 
auf dass wir scheu sollen, wie es da may see how there everything goes on 
zugeht mit dem Samen, und unsern with the seed, and increase our belief 
Glauben von der Todteu Auferstehung in the resiirrection, in beholding the 
st&rkenlemen,mitdemWerke,soGott works which the Almighty daily ex- 
durch seine Allmachtigkeit taglich ercises towards his creatures. 
übet an den Kreaturen. 

Damit begegnet er auch denen, die There he meets also thosc. who make 
da über diesen Artikel scharf fragen sbarp inquiries on that suDJect> who 
aus der Vernunft, wie es zugehen argue and ask how it will be at the 
werde in der Auferstehung 1 Mit time of the resurrection I In what 
welcherlei Leibe die Todten kommen shape will the dead appear.? Ifyou 
werden ? Wie sollte es zugehen, want to know that, he replies : look 
spricht er ; siehe auf den Acker und at the field and the garden, and see 
im Gaji^en, wie es da zugeht, und lerne how things are going on there, and 
daselbst Gk)ttes Allmächtigkeit und leam thereby God's almighty power, 
Erafi;, so er beweiset an den Kreaturen, which he shows towards Ms creatures 
welche er aus dem Tode herfür bringt whom he calls from life to death. 
tmd lebendig macht. 

Ein Bauer gehet daher auf dem Now a peasant goes to the acre, with 
Acker, hat sein Tuch am Halse, darin his cloth in which he carries his wheat» 
trilgt er Weizen, Roggen, Gersten, etc. rye, and barley. And füll of confidenoe 
Und greift getrost mit der Hand in he takes the seed and spreads it 
den Samen, wirft um sich imd besäet broadcast over the acre ; he is followed 
den Acker; hinter ihm her folget ein by a boy, with a hiuTOW, covering the 
Knabe, der führet die Egge, und seed just sown, caröfully with earth. 
scharret den Samen, der gesäet ist, zu, 
dass er mit der Erde wohl bedeckt 
werde. 

Solchem Sämann wollen wir entge- Now let us oppose to such a seeds- 
gen setzen einen groben Tölpel und man a ruffian and fool, who pretends 
unverständigen Narren, der doch tref- to be very wise, and who would not 
flioh klug sein will, und wohl Gott scruple to criticise even bis Father in 
im Hinuuel reformiren und meistern heaven. Let us take, for instanoe, 
dar^ wie man von dem Fuhrmann Hanns Pfriemen, the waggoner, who, 
Hanns Pfriemen, saget^ dass er im when arriving in Pbradise, wanted to 
Paradies alles habe woDenueberklüff ein criticise everything. Now the same 
imd meistern. Derselbe Hanns Tme- Hanns Pfriemen sees our peasant with 
men siehet den Bauer mit dem Tuch his cloth, and the boy with his harrow, 
und den Knaben mit der "Eßge, fängt and savs : My good man, what are you 
an und spricht : Lieber Manp, was about f Are you in your senses t 
machst du da ? Bist du auch klus ? You throw all this good com into the 
Du wirfst das gute Getreide in aie ground; why have you not at home 
Erde, hast du nicht daheim Kinder, some children, servants, and cattle, 
Grinde und Vieh die es essen können ? who may eat it t Why do you spoil 
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Warum Terderbest du denn das gate thus the good corn, and throw it 

Korn 80 schändlichy nnd wirfst es in about ? And, not satisfied with acting 

die Eide 1 Und hast dazu daran nicht thus, you are attended by another 

Genfige, sondern ein andrer folget dir person, under the hoofis of whose 

nach, der zutritt und zudfimmet alles norses the seed is trodden down, and 

mit den Pferden, und scharret alles zu harrowed about. Why do you thus 

mit der E^;gen. Was ^het dich an, spoil the beautiful grain so as to 

dass du das feine GJetreide so jämmer- render it useless to eveiybody ? 
lieh umbringest^ dass es niemand zu 
Nutze kömmt t 

WSre der Bauer ungeduldig tmd Now if tbe peasant were an impa- 

kurz angebunden, wie man solcher tient and ill-tempered man, as we find 

Tiele findet^ die da heiss seyn vor der many of them, ne might get angry, 

Stixn, und nichts leiden können ; so and treat Hanns Pfriemen rather 

•dlt^er wohl aufiähren, und meinen roughly, and say, ' You stupid, what is 

Banns P&iemen gröblich abweisen that to you? Be off, and leave me 

nnd sagen : Was hast du Narr mit mir alone ;' perhaps he might even take a 

m schaffen, gehe du deines Weges, good cloid, and throw itatmasterwise- 

lass mich zufrieden ; sollt auch wohl acre, so as to throw him ou bis back, 

einen Erdenklos nehmen, und solchen and make him turn up bis eyes like an 

Meister Elügel damit grüssen, dass er ox about to be killed. 
auf dem Bücken läge und die Augen 
▼erkehrete, wie ein Ochse, den mau 
jetzt schlagen wilL 

Aber ein yem&nftiger Bauer thut But a sensible peasant does not act 

das nicht^ sondern spricht: Lieber, thus; he says: *My dear, hold your 

schweig stille, du verstehest jetzt peace^ you do not understaud what 

nichts was ich mache ; kom aber über I am domg now; retum aeain in siz 

ein halb Jahr oder Vierteljahr wieder, or three months, and 1 will show you 

so will ich dir alsdenn zeigen, was ich then what 1 have done.' For by that 

jetzt gemacht habe. Denn auf die time each grain which I am now throw- 

Zeit inrd ein Jülich Kom, so ich jetzt ing into the ground, and sow, will have 

in die Erde werro und säe, einen Halm produced a stalk with a thick füll ear: 

mit einer dicken vollen Aehre bringen ; and then 1 shall receive for my seed 

alwUnn werde ich für den Samen, so thrown now into the ground and har- 

jetzt in die Erde geworfen imd zuge- rowed over, ten, twenty, perhaps 

8charretwird,zehenfältig,jawohlzwan- thirty^fold. 
zig; dreissig^tig wieder nehmen. 

Und dazu wird mir durch Gottes And God*swork will be thus assisted 

Werk dienen die liebe Sonne und der by bis sim and raiu; so that the corn 

Begen, dass das Kom auf dem Acker on the field may opeu, germ, and grow. 

ansehe grüne und wachse. Dawider To this, Hanns Pfriemen replies : * 1 

setzt sich Hanns Pfriemen imd spricht : don' t see that. I behold neit ner stalk 

Ei, das ist nichts, was du vorgiebst. nor ears, but 1 see that you throw the 

Ich sehe weder Halm noch Aehren, beautiful com into the mud, and cover 

sondern sehe, dass du das schöne Kom it over ; bow can anytbing come out of 

in den Dreck wiiieai und es zuschar- that.* 'Never miud,' savs the peasant, 

rest ; wie sollt daraus etwas werden ; * I want to see the com tnrowu into the 

'Sei du zufrieden,' spricht der Bauer, ground and harrowed; not that it 

'also will ich's haben, dass das Korn should spoil and perish, but that it may 

in die Erde geworfen und zugescharret take root and produce fruit ; for afier 

werde ; nicht dass es in der Erde ver- having sown i^ I pray God to send his 

derbe und unkomme, sondern dass i*ain, sun, and fine weather, in order 

sidi's bewurzele und Frucht bringe ; that tho seed may first become soft, 

darum bitte ich auch Gott, wenn das and decay ; and after having once takeu 

Kom ffes&et ist, dass er Begen, Sonne, root, break through the soil, grow, and 

imd Wetter gebe, dass es zuerst in produce fruit.' 
der Erde weich werde und verwese; 
darnach wenn es sich mm bewurzelt 
hat» aus der Erde wieder hervorbreche, 
wachse und Frucht trage* 
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Solcher Hanns Pfriemen und grober «Kow/ aays St. Pml, ' yoa are jusi 

Narr, spricht Sanct Paulos, bist du such a John Pfriemen, and fool, when 

auch wenn du fragst, wie werden die jrou ask how will the dead arise 1 Per 

Todten auferstehen ? Denn wie es inst as it is with the seed, so with our 

zugeht mit dem Samen ; also gehet es bodj, whidi is also sown into the 

auch zu mit unserm Leibe, der wird ground. For although men die in 

auch in die Erde gesäet. Denn ob- various wajs, some oeing drowned, 

schon die Menschen auf mancherlei some eaten bj the fishes; others die 

Weise umkommen, etliche ersaufen im on the gallows, and are devoured by 

Wasser, und werden von den Fischen the ravens, or perish by fire, etc. YÄ 

gefressen ; etliche konmien an den Gral- St. Paul oomprises them all under the 

gen und werden gefressen von den same head : it is the throwing of com 

Baben, etliche werden mit Feuer Ter- into the ground^ in order that it may 

brannt, etc. So fasset doch Sanct Pau- lose its original shape. * Can you now 

los alles zusammen, imd heisst solches believe,' he savs, ' that the com sown 

alles: das Korn in die Erde werfen und on the acre betöre the winter hasset in, 

suscharren, dass es seine Gestalt ver- ahould siz months later reappear so 

liere. Kannst du nun, spricht er, sol- beautiful and young, and have dianged 

eben Glauben haben auf dem Acker into delicious grain? 
dass, wenn das Kom vor dem Winter 
pesaet imd mit der £gse zugescharret 
ist, über ein halb Jahrheiuach, schon, 
jimg, köstlich Kom dastehen werde ? 

&>lches lernst du aus der Erfahrung, Now experience teaches you this, 

und liesest es in deinen Buch und in you read it in your book, and in your 

deiner Bibel, nämlich, wenn Grott deine Bible, that is to say, if Gk)d blesses your 

Arbeit s^net, Soun, Regen, und Wet- work, by sending sun, rain, and fine 

ter gibt, oass der Same, den du gesäet weather, the seed which you have sown 

hast, unverdorben sey, imd zu dieser will not spoil,\but will spring into lifo 

Zeit werde wieder lebendig werden und and bring forth fruit. 
Frucht bringen. 

Unser Herr Gott ist ein guter Our God is a good labourer in the 

Ackersmann : der trägt \ms alle in field ; who carries us all in bis oloth, 

seinem Tuch das ist, in seinem Gresetz. that is in his law. As we are all 

Weil wir alle Sünder seyn und Über- sinners and transgressors of his com- 

treter seiner Gebote ; so müssen wir mandments, we must all die, though 

auch alle sterben, ob wir schon nicht not all in the same manner, for one 

alle auf einerlei Weise &terl)en, sou- dies in his bed, or of fevei^ or of the 

dem einer stirbt auf dem Bette am plague, etc.; another dies in war or 

Fieber, an der Pestileus^ eta Der on the battle-field : thus deaÜi carries 

andre stirbt im Kriege in der Feld- us all ofl^ Uiat we may weU say : God 

Schlacht ; so nimmt uns doch der Tod scatters about his seed like the eeeda- 

alle dahin, dass es alles keisst : Gott man, and 80¥r8 us broadcast over the 

greift in sein Tuch streuet um sich soiL 
wie der Sämann, und säet uns dahin in 
die Erde. 

Wie du nun auf dem Acker klaubest, Now as you believe that eomething 

dass aus dem Kom, so in £e Erde will come out of the oom sown upon 

gesäet wird, etwas werde ; also soUst this acre, you must also put your faith 

du auch hier unserm Herr Gott glau- in the Lord, and believe that out of 

ben, dass aus dem verstorbenen Leibe, the decayed body buried into the 

so in die Erde gescharret wird, etwas ground something better will arise. 

werde. Denn unser Herr Grott scharret S'or, in buiying our body in the 

^nsem Leib eben so wenig, (mit) der ground, it is not God's intention that 

Meinimg in die Erde, dass er in der it should remain there^ and always 

Erde bleibe, iind ewig verwese, als decay, just as the peasant does uot 

eben so wenig der Bauer das Kom throw ms com into the ground, to be 

mit der Meinung in die Erde wirft, destroyed there ; nay, it is much leaa 

dasä es da zunioht werde und verderbe ; God's mtention, to do so with our bo47 
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j% « ist liel weniger Qottes Meinung, as it is that of the peasant with regard 
da» unser Leib ewig in der Erde to his com. 
Ueibe, denn_ des Bauers mit dem Korn. 

Gleichwie das Korn in der Mei- Just as the com is sown and covered 
nnng ges&et und zugescharret wird, over, in order that it should lose its 
daas es »sine Gestw verliere, dass ßhape, and no longer be recognised. 
man es nicht mehr kenne, dass man neither tho com nor its shape, and 
weder Kom, noch eines Kornes Ges- ultimatelj from this smaU grain a 
talt da sehe, imd dafür ein schöner beautiful stalk should spring up and 
Hahn aufwachse, der Frucht bringe ; produoe fruit ; in the same mauner 
also wird auch unser Leib in die Erde will our body be buried, that it may 
begraben, daas es seine G^talt ver- lose its shape, so that the original 
Uere, daas man weder menschlichen human form shall no longer be recog- 
I^ib, noch Leibesgestalt sehe und nised, but in its stead a beautiful 
dafür ein schöner klarer, üeblicher brightlovelybodymayariseinanother 
und lustiger Leib auferstehe in einem being and in another life. 
andern Wesen imd Leben. 

Ja, sprichst du, wie können die " But," you say, " how can the dead 
todten Leiber aus den Qrabem gehen, bodies proceed from the graves, when 
weil sie verfaulet und zu Erde worden they have changed and become dust. 
sind 1 Wie ist das möglich ; Ei wie How is that posaible 1 " Ah, I see ; 
bleibest du doch immer ein Hans you are still the old John Pfriemen ; 
Pfriemen ; du meinest, es sei unmög- vou think it impossible, because our 
hc\ darum, dass alle Menschen in der bodies decay and become dust. But 
Erde verfaulen und verwesen. Aber look at your own work and labour in 
siehe dein eigen Werk und Arbeit an the fields : you throw your seed into 
auf dem Acker ; du wirfst das Kom in the muddy ground 1 You bury it in 
den Koth, verscharrest es, dass es ver- order that it may rot, and you wait 
fiuileL und wartest» bis der Winter until the winter is past^ in order to 
voruner sei, dass du es wieder sehest» see it again more beautiful and more 
viel schöner und reichlicher, denn du abundant than when you sowed it^ 
es gesäet hast. Also musst du hier And thus you must also wait here 
au(ä warten, bis der Winter vorüber upon earth until the winter is past» 
sei, und der Leib wieder auferstehe ; and the body rises again ; and when 
wenn er auferstehet, so wirst du sehen, it rises, you will see how it Springs 
wie er wieder hervorkommt. up again. 

Dazu ist Christus mit seiner Aufer- Therefore Christ, with his resur- 
sfcehnng uns vorgegangen, und hat uns rection has preceded us, and broken 
die Bsmn gebrochen imd den Weg the path, and prepared the road, in 
gemacht, daaa wir ihm nachfolgen order that we may follow him. Tbere- 
soUen. Darum wir ja nicht an diesem fore we should not feel any doubt on 
Artikel zu zweifeln haben. Und zwar this point. All this is not manifested 
nicht allein an dem Korne, sondern only by the com, but we see it in 
auch an andern Kreaturen zu sehen other creatures how life Springs from 
ist, wie das Leben aus dem Tode death, by the will of God and his al- 
kömmt, durch Qottes Geschöpf und mighty power. 
AllmSchtigkeit. 

Gehe hin zum Kirchsbaum, greif Look, and behold the cheny-tree, 
aein Reislein an um Weihnachten ; so seize one of its sprigs at Christmas 
findest du an dem ganzen Baum time ; and you will see neither leaf 
kein grün Blattlein, keinen Saft noch nor sap, nor life ; you will find but a 
Leben, sondern findest einen dürren dry stripped tree, the wood of which 
kahlen Baum, der eitel todt Holz hat. appeai-s dead. Now if you return after 
Kommst du aber nach Ostern wieder, ikister, the cherry-tree begins to i*e- 
ao bemnnet der Kirschbaum wieder vive, the wood becomes juicy, and the 
lebendig zu werden; das Holz ist little sprigs getlittlo buds and knots. 
saftig und die Reislein gewinnen Aeug- After midsummer, these knots change 
lein imd Knötlein ; naher Pfingsten into little shrubs, they open, aud out 
werden aus den Aeuglein Sträuchlein, of them little whito ttower» begin to 
dioselben thun sich auf, und aus den peep forth. When the flower has 
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Tbe fitUe twig of 

_' aad dead Y& a 

IT t2 Cässtmas tune, pro- 

a 2aKis £Zi0t. aad oat dT this 

a&« dsa Kifv;l£±. kicLs: €^ 'V'SBSBB Iis^ kzicc xEDcsalitüevliitaflower; 
B^iiii^cr ; S3S 5si. Kt-^V^ n üü-ni sai cm elf tbe Aower a litde stalk, 
cm Sötüeccs. -=f£ »LutiL öas SckBcbesr ird i^jcipgr: läas Inxje etalk groms a 
lAtteR. c=. K£7^ i das Iri=ir: iiven^ fiRmeL ; |se\xr:xE=^ insde another ker- 
waed«r eö^c. Kctl c^i v:iFr-s:ii:rcöe n*L Cki üq ibtt cdasde a dkeny ; the 
Kzr*fM : dm ^CLs-^eaec. i« «ssc2:r^ €c: ih*^ ssaJk fxTLs Mi üisi a little pennt 
Uezk apwrWt i=i K't^.V- . ikls> dis iz iLe l:^osscin. ao that acareelj tho 
oib Varnn mh <ii.:T X&i•^^spclE t^n- ftzzA o^ a ce«dle odold pieroe i^ and 
dordi si^cLec kdc^i« ; ftc-nxa -«ihe^- yea a k^rael äads its wmj throogh it, 
aet hcrdarch ein K^m, de;sell«; ba: Vhhhsmjff7cnr,flesh.blood,aDd8kiD. 
adn Muk, Heisch, Elii^ nzd Has::. Isi Is this coe a vDoderfol creatme of 
daa ukLt eiiL T-HjdeHnr Geschrpf Gcd f Xo man can prodooe sndi a 
Gotte« T Eeizie Krea^cr Van scl^ cj ea Uu e ; no kiDg. hoireTer mi^ty he 
Gesc^bdpf alao machen ; kein Kei^sch, ii^mt he ; co dcctor, howerer leamed, 
kein Koüig, vie mächtig er auch ad ; vise, and giited, is aUe to create a 
kein Doctor, wie gelehrt, weise nnd Single little chenr. Andif wedidnot 
kln:5 er sei, kann ein einziges Kiradi- see it erery Tcar'before aar ejes, we 
lein schaffen Und wenn wir s nicht shoold not bdiere thai oat of a dir 
jährlich Tor onsern Angen sähen, so twig should arise soch a beaatiful, 
^atil>eten wir es nicht &ss ans einem lorel v, snd wtmdezful fruitb 
dttrren Iteislein solche schdne, lieb- 
liche Fracht, so wonderharlich wach- 
sen sollte. 

Damm^ lieber Hanns Pfriemen, thu' Tliererore, my dear John Pfriemen, 
die Angen aui^ siehe den Kirschbanm open yonr ejesfand look at the dieny- 
ao, denM;U>e wird dir predigen von der tree; itwill preach toyoaof theresm> 
Tödten Auferstehung, und dich lehren, rection of the dead, and teadi yoa how 
wie duM Lt\jcn aus dem Tode kömmt, life sprines fiom death. If thecheny- 
Wenn der Kii-Hchbaum reden könnte, tree couldspeak, it would say to yon : 
so wUrdo er zu dir sagen : Lieber, siehe My dear, pray look at me in winter ; 
doch mich an zur Winterzeit; wie dürr, look how diy, stripped, harren, and 
wie kahl, wie unfruchtbar, wie j;ar todt dead I am, without leaves, fruit, aap, 
Um biij, da findest du an mir weder or life ; but retum afler Easter, then 
lAub noch Frucht, weder Soft noch I have ssp and life, then I am oovered 
Lübo« j aber komm wieder nach Os- with white blossoms andgreen leaves ; 
tenj, so hab ich Saft und Leben, bin come again at Midsummer, then my 
weius von HlUthe, grün von Blättern ; ehernes are ripc, and everybody look- 
kotnni um Margeretha wieder, so habe ing at me likes me, seems astonished, 
loh reife Kirschen, und ist mir alle andsays; «O, look at that cherry- 
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Welt hold ; wer mich ansiebet^ yer- tree füll of fruit ! wbat a wonderful 

wundert mch über mich und spricht; oreature of God 1 
Siehe dort^ wie toU hanget der Kirsch- 
baum, wie ein wunder bare Kreatur 
Gottes ist das 1 

Ein Weib empfahet, traget, gebieret A woman brings forth a son, who 

einen Sohn ; derselbe hat Leib und has bodj and souT; grows, gets stronff 

Seele, wachset, wird stark und gross, and tall, moves about füll of spirit and 

stehet» gehet, lebet und webet; fra- life, and you ask, Whence came he? 

gest dUy woraus solcher Sohn komme? And reason, experiencc; and the word 

So saget die Yemunfb Arzeneikunst, of God will answer, This was first but 

Erfüinin^ desgleichen auch Gottes an embrjo. How does this happen ? 

Wort: Dieses Sohnes erster Anfang sei That out of an embryo, a man lull of 

ein Embryo. Wie gehet das nun zu? life, giftod with reason, taU in person, 

Dass aus einem kleinen embryo soll and possessing so many senses, should 

werden ein solcher lebendiger, ver- have proceeded ? 
nünftiger Mensch, so grosser Person 
und L&nge, so schaifes Verstandes, so 
reidier ^ne? 

Sanct Petrus, Paulus, Augustinus, St. Peter, Paul, Augustine, Ambro- 

Ambrosius, Johannes Huss, ich Doc- sius, John Huss, I, Doctor Martin? 

tor Martinus ; woraus sind diese alle what are we madc of ? Are we not all 

worden? Ist nicht ihr erster Anfang particles ? No : I am afraid we are all 

ein embryo? Aber wir sind Hanns uke John Pfriemen, who will not see 

Pfriemen, die nichts verstehen noch nor imderstand. 
merken wollen. 

Also ist dieser Artikel von der Tod- Thus we see the epistle of the ro- 
ten Anferstehunggewaltiglich erwiesen surrectiou of the dead is proved by the 
durch das Korn auf dem Felde, durch corn in the fields, the cherrv-tree, and 
den Kirschbaum und andere Bäume other trees in the garden, and, tinally, 
im Gktrten, und endlich durch unser by our own life and body. Whoever 
eigen Leib und Leben« Wer es nicht will not believc it, let him go, and re- 

flauben wHy der fahre immer hin und main asimpleton like John Pfriemen, 
»leibe ein grober Narr imd Hanns 
Pfnemen. 

FSOM THB BeGINNTNG OF THB 17tH TO THE MiODLE OF THE 

IBth Century. 

The study of the works of the Romans and Greeks began now to 
react on German literatnre; but its influence became more apparent 
in Proportion as learning, hitherto confined to the few, pene- 
trated the middle Stratum of societv. 

' The study of ancient literatnre,' says Mr. D* Aubign^, in his 
History of the Reformation, * produced, in Germany, results en- 
tirely different fron> those which proceeded from it in Italy and 
France. For, in Germany, the study was mingied with faith. 
That which only brought forth among the. people of the latter 
countries a certain refinement of the intellect, minute in its 
character; and harren of fruit, penetrated the whole life of the 
German scholars, gave warmth to their hearts, and prepared them 
for the reception of a better light. The first restorers of letters, 
both in Italy and France^ signalised themselves by light, and^ 
often^ by immoral conduct. Their successors in Germany, ani- 
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mated with an eamest spirit^ soaght zealously after truth in all 
departments of knowledge. Italy, offering her incense to profane 
literature and science, produced an nnbelieving Opposition to the 
Chureh. Germany, occupied with profound theology, and driven 
back on her own thonghts, produced an Opposition fiill of faith. 
In the one coontry, men sapped the foondations of the Chureh; 
in the other, they laid them afresh. A remarkable asaembly of 
firee^ leamed^ and generous men, formed itself in this empire, 
which counted princes amongst its numbers, and which made it an 
object to render learning useful to religion. Somc of them brought 
to their studies the humble faith of children ; others an enlight- 
ened, penetrating spirit, disposed, perhaps, to go beyond the 
bounds of legitimate freedom of criticism ; but both contributed, 
in their several ways, to cleanse the approaches of the temple, 
obstructed by such a mass of superstition/ 

However much truth there exists in these remarks, it can, on 
the other band, not be denied, that the exciusive spirit in which 
the study of classical writings was carried on in Grermany, at the 
time we are alluding to, proved at first highly detrimental to Üie 
derelopment of our national literature ; we say *at first,' for, in the 
sequel, these scholastic pursuits, followed by our great classical 
writers, infused into it a ncw dement, awakened a spirit of inquiiy, 
a thirst for knowledge, and founded thereby imconsciously the 
authority of reason. * Even the shady sides of scholastics, the 
many absurd questions which they debated, their manifold, unne- 
cessary, and accidental distinctions, and their subtleties must be 
attributed to a reasonable principle, to their thirst for light and 
inquiry, which, under the oppressive dominion of the old church- 
spirit, could not vent itself otherwise. It was only when, over- 
taken by the advancing spirit of the times, that the scholastic, in 
contradiction with its original signification, identified itself with 
the cause and the iuterest of the old hierarchy, and thus became 
the most inveterate Opponent of the spirit of modern civilization.' 
True, but far better would it have been for Grermany, had that 
scholastic light, causing subsequently so much jnisery, never shone ! 
Among other evils, it led to the introducing of an anti-national 
Code of laws, an experiment of questionable wisdom ; because the 
institutions of nations should be adapted to the character and 
manners of those for whom they are firamed^ for, alien laws, how- 
ever wise, must, if forced upon a people, necessarily cause antago- 
nism, and lead to violent political commotions. 

ther causes likewise contributed to impede mental development. 

^ Years' War was theu raging at its fiercest ; bloodihirsty 
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Vandab trampled under foot the seeds of Grerman field»^ and spread 
imutterable woe and misery over the whole fatherland^ and when 
peace was at last established at home^ wc liad to iight abroad against 
the Turks, against France» and against Sweden. It was a gloomy 
page in onr history ; every lofty aspiration had been stifled, and the 
nation, bowed down by the loDg suffering, become utterly apathetic 
to their own interests. 

Gradually, however, a ray of returning Iight appeared. A 
number of literary associations were formed^ to save the language 
from roin. We hear now of the founding of literary associations 
of the ^ Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft/ of the Palm Order, a dis- 
tinction similar to that created in Italy, of the ^ Spruchgesellschafk^ 
die aufirichtige Tannen-Gesellschaft^ die deutschgesinnte Genos- 
senschaft/ that of the * Pegnitzchäfer/ the * Elbschwanenorder,' 
and similar societies, which, notwithstanding the mauy eccentrici- 
ties which their various Statutes contained^ efiected much good. 
Moscherosch, in his ' Gesicht vom Soldatenleben/ and in other 
writingSy described the fearful depravity of the nobility. Johann 
Arndt, Thomasius, Andrae^ Schupp, Weise, exerted themselvea 
patriotically to introduce into our universities, where classics, 
theology, and jurisprudence had been studied by the few^ 
something of a national element. Leipsic, and, above all^ Halle, 
became the centres of exertions which were stimulated by Spätner 
and Thomasius. Puffendorf became the founder of a new code of 
public laws; Bölime, the erudite philosopher, and Leibnitz, the critic, 
found in Christian von Wolf a disciple worthy of them. Litera- 
turen at first the abode of the South, had^evideutly emigrated to the 
North. The * deutsche Gesellschaft,' founded in 1697, at Leipsic, 
promoted the cultivation of national poetry, and the Princes of 
Köthen^ Weimar, Brunswick, and Saxony, encouraged this move- 
ment. Then appeared the founder of the ßrst Silesian school, 
Opitz, whose efforts for the promoting of German literature, we 
must the more appreciate, when we bear in mind the difficulties he 
had to contend with. The High German had now established its 
ascendency over]the^ Low German; but the prose style lost the 
purity and vigour with which Luther had imbued it. Philology, 
that brauch of literature, the practical results of which we ex- 
perience so much in our own days^ found at that time also worthy 
representatives in Eccard, Gueinz, Schottel, Bödiker, Frisch, 
Goldast, Julius, Schilter, Scherz, Opitz, Zesen, and Leibnitz. 
Poetry, not entirely neglected, was cultivated by ßoberthin and 
Dach. The Kirchenlied (church-hymn), for which this period is 
particularly distinguished, found many worthy repiesentativesj in 
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Rist, Rinckart, Neumark, Albinos, Paul Gerhard, Heermau, aud 
others, who wrote those beautiful hymns, * O Ewigkeit du Donner- 
TTort/ ' Nun danket alle Gott,' * Wer nur den lieben Gott lässt 
walten/ * Alle Menschen müssen sterben,' 'Ich singe dir von Herz 
und Mund/ ' Nun ruhn alle Wälder/ * Befiehl du deine Wege/ 
and other hvmns. which have filled the heart of many a suflferer 
with consolation and hope, and made man bear the adversities of 
life with resignation (see Selection of Hymns). Yes, these beauti- 
ful sacred and church-songs, * Geistliche und Kirchenlieder/ re- 
deemed, in a great measure, in a literary point of view, the cha- 
acter of this otherwise harren period. Thcn foUowed the writers of 
the 80-called second Silesian School,represented by Hofmannswaldau 
and Lohenstein, whose writings, offering only an historical in- 
terest, ai-e indeed the irue reflectors of the prevailing taste of that 
period. From that period dates also the German novel, and thosc 
terror-inspiring ' Räaber-uud Ritterroraane,' which so powcrfully 
and mischievously actcd upon the imagination of the young and 
inexperienced. In concluding these remarks, we must mention two 
men of literary note, whose exertions had a not uuimportant influ- 
ence on the mental development in Germ any at that period, and which 
foreshadowed the dawn that was soon to dispel the gloom spread 
over our mental regions. We allude to Gottsched and Bodmer, 
celebrated for their long-sustained controversy, the former belong- 
ing to the Leipsic school, the latter to that of Switzerland. 
Bodmer, the first who translated Milton's 'Paradise Lost' into 
German, was a great admirer of English literature, whilst Gott- 
sched oflFered Ins adulation to that of France. 

This war of the pen lasted for a considerable time; two parties, 
the Bodmeranians and Gottschedians were formed, and the contest 
only ceased after Haller had thrown in his mental weight in favour 
of Bodmer, a great gain for Germany, because it led to the study 
of the great English writers, and exercised, subsfequently, a very 
salutary influence on our own national literature. Gottsched has 
generally and deservedly been condemned for his pedautry and 
vapoury style, yet, however little we may admire his poetical, 
oratorical, and stylistic efforts, thanks are due to him för his efforts 
to raise our language, then in a raost neglected state, to something 
like a classical Standard. A most erudite theorist, he wanted the 
tact and skill, perhaps the refined feeling, to give utterance to his 
conceptions, in a manner to win, please, and convince his readers. 

From Gottsched's school have sprung Haller, a Swiss by birth, 
so remarkable for the description of the scenery of natura in his 
natire land, Hagedorn» the fabuU8t,L\Äko^,tW^^^l\x\ß»l ^rvter^ 
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Schwabe^ GeUert, Rabener^ Gärtner, Kästner, Krämer^ Adolf 
Schl^el, the forerunners of the great Coming literary era, men^ 
who, with Arnold Schmidt^ Ebert, Oieseke^ Hagedorn^ Gleim^ 
Zacbariä^ now deposited many a mental treasure in tlie celebrated 
'Bremer Beiträge/ a critical periodical^ founded in the year 1742. 
At last the tuming point in our literature had arrivcd. The 
doads began to break^ the light reappeared^ and that light was 
Klopstock. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST 



DP WRITBRS FROH THB REFORMATION TO KLOPSTOCK. 



Abraham a Sancta Clara, 1642 — 1709, who rejoiced origin- 
ally in the more prosaic namc of Ulrich Megerle, entered at an 
early age the Order of St. Augustine, and became ultimately court- 
preacher of Emperor Leopold I. His literary farae is chiefly 
connected with his great didactic work, in four voluraes, * Judas 
the Arch-rogue/ • Judas der Erzschelm, für ehrliche Leut, oder 
eigentlicher Entwurf und Lebensbeschreibung des ischariotschen 
Bösewicht.' This work, like most of his writings, without posses- 
sing any testhetic merit, for Sancta Clara*s lauguage is invariably 
▼ery uncouth, and even coarse, evinccs, however, on the part of 
the writer a keen spirit of Observation, and a singular talent for 
graphic description. The translator of the foUowiug specimen of 
Sancta Clara's style is nnknown. 

Saint Amthony'« Serhon. 



Saint Anthony at chorch, 
Was left in tho lurch, 
So he went to the ditches. 
And preached to the fishes. 
Thev miggled thcir tails 
In the son gleamed their scales. 

The carps with their spawn 

Are all thithcr drawn; 

Have opencd their jaws. 

Sager for each clanse; 
No scrmon heside 
Uad the carpt so edificd. 

Sharp-snoQted pikes 

Who kecp fighting like tikes. 

Kow swam np harmonious 

To hear Saint Antonios. 
Ko sermon besido 
Had the pikes so edificd. 



And that Tcry odd fish, 

Who lovcs fast-days, the cod-fish- 

The stock-fish, I meon, 

At the sermon was secn. 
No sermon bcside 
Had the cods so edified. 

Good ecls and stargeon, 
Which aldermcn gorge on, 
Went out of thcir way 
To Iiear prcaching that day. 
No sermon beside 
Had the cels so edified. 

Crabs and tnrtlcs also, 
Who always more slow, 
Made haste from the bottom, 
As if the devil had got 'cm. 
No sermon besido 
Had the crabs so edified. 



> 
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Fish great, and fish small, Much delighted were thej, 

Lords, lackeys, and all. Bat preferred the old waj. 

Each looked at tho preacher 

Like a reasonable creature. The crabs aro backsliderSf 

At God's Word The stock-fish thick-siders, 

Thej Anthony heard. The carps are sharp-Bet, 

All the sermon forget, 

The sermon now ended, Much delighted were thej 

Each turned and desccnded, Bat prefcired the old way. 

The pikes went on stealing, 

The eels went on eeling. Akontmous. 

Abschatz (Hans Assmann von), 1646 — 1699. His poems, 
published after his death under the title of ^ Poetische Uebersetz- 
ungen und Gedichte/ contain sacred and worldly subjects, and a 
number of translations: among the latter, one of Guarini's ' Pastor 
Fido/ Abschatz was a friend and contemporary of Lohenstein, 
and also mentally related to him. His productions, however, 
are more free from the pompous verbosity which characterised the 
writings of that school. 

Andrae (Johann Valentin), 1586—1654, This erudite theo« 
logian wrotc principally in Latin, on subjects of a polemical 
character. His language is vigorous, hearty, and sarcastic; and, in 
reading his wntings, we are Struck with the freedom and indepen- 
dencc of thought at an age so proverbial for its spirit of intolerance. 
Among his Gerraan works, we mention, 'Christlich Gemäl' (1612), 
and * Geistliche Kurzweil' (1619). 

Arndt (Johann), 1555 — 1621. If ever there existed a man, 
whose memory should be blessed by posterity, Arndt was that 
man ; for his whole life was devoted to the holy task of comforting 
the afflicted during the dreadful scourge of the Thirty Years* 
War. His sermons, breathing the spirit of peace and resignation» 
were balm for the sufiferers of that period. His most celebrated 
work is ^ Die vier Bücher vom wahren Christenthum (1605-1609), and 
a coUection of sermons, called ' Paradiesgärtlein,' a good seed 
scattered broadcast over the German soil. 

Arnold (Gottfried), 1666 — 1714. His principal work — * Un« 
parteiische Kirchen-und Ketzerhistorien,' is distinguished both 
for form and matter; his numerous sacred hymns, strongly imbued 
with the mystic dement, show him also to possess poetical genius. 

BoDMER (Johann Jacob), 1698 — 1783, was born in the village of 
Greifenberg, near Zürich. After having acquired a profound 
kuowledge of the classical writers of antiquity, whose spirit he was 
anxious to infuse into the German language, then so much neg- 
lectcd, he devoted himself with ardour to the study of Engliah and 
French literature, evincing his appreciation of the former by trans- 
}atmg Milion^s ^' Paradise Lost^' into Greiman. For a oonsider- 
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aUe time he was engaged in a literary controversy with his 
oontemporary Gbttsched, who^ although possessing a greater 
theoretical knowledge of oor grammar, was inferior to him in taste^ 
tact, and poetical genius. Among Bodmer's critical writings^ his 
* Diacurse der Mahler' and * Kritische Briefe * exercised a refiiiing 
influenoe on our language. * Die Nochaide/ twelve canticles written 
in Genaan hexameters, is considered his best poem ; it is füll of 
spirit and vigour, but rather deficient in purity of style and har- 
mony. He continued his literary labours to a very advanced age, 
and died in the year 1783. 

Thb Delüge. 
CJFVooi ihe Noackide), 

Now on the shoreless sea, intcrmixed with tho corscs of sinners, 
Floated tho bodies of saints, by the sidc of the beasts of the forests. 
All that the food-bearing earth had cnabled to live on its surface, 
Death from one zone to another pursned with all-conqaering fary. 
O, how the face of the coantry was changcd, how deformed the creation I 
Where bot recently Spring in his garraent of flowers was straying, 
Idstenine the nightingale's song from the dcw-sprcnt bower of roses, 
Hidden, ne wears the dark prisoncr's dress, which the flood overcast him. 
Salphnront vapours ascend from the deep; and yolcanic cruptions 
Scatter the ores of the mines with poisonoiis hisscs to heaven. 

W. Taylor. 

Böhme (Jacob), 1575 — 1624, proved that learning is not always 
necessarily required to gain literary fame; for Böhme was by trade 
a respectable shoemaker, who could read and write tolerably well, 
and who, in constantly directing his mind to religious subjects, 
had worked himself up to a high degree of exaltation. Among 
his writings, we mention • Aurora,' or * Morgenröthe im Aufgang * 
(1612); *Psychologia Vera,' or ' Vierzig Fragen von der Seelen 
Urständ ' (1618) ; * Mysterium Magnum/ or ^ Erklärung des ersten 
Buches Moses.' 

Bbockes (Barthold Heinrich), 1680 — 1747. Without pos- 
sessing intuitive poetical genius, Brockes' exertions in furtherance 
of metrical improvements, raade at a time of great literary dearth, 
should not be overlooked. Being aware of his own deficiency in 
Creative power and poetical imagination, he did not disdain to draw 
his inspiration from foreigA sources^ but treated his subject in too 
pedantic a strain. He established his fame by his didactic poem, 
'Irdisches Vergnügen in Gott.' Among his translations from 
Italian, French, and English authors, we mention those made of 
Pope's * Essay on Man,' and Thomson's * Seasons.' 

Canitz (Friedrich Kudolf von), 1654 — 1699. Thoughwarmly 

attached to Opitz, the founder of the Silesian School, Canitz con- 

demns, in one of his epigrams, the verbosity of style which charac- 

terised the writings of many of its members. • 

J>virch Opit^B stillen Bach gehn wir mit trocknen ^üBa^n^ 

Wo a'ebt man Hofmtum'a Brunn* und LolmBte\u^B^tt^m^^e«»Qk1QL^ 
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Canitz, always anxious in his travels to coltivate the acqaaiutaace 
of men of refinement, highly appreciated the masterpieces of French 
literature^ cndeavouring, at the same time^ to infase into the Grer- 
man language the lucidity of Boileau^s style. His poems^ among 
which the ' Trauerode/ written in memory of his wife, ranks 
highest, is more remarkable for polish and purity of sentiment, 
than depth. Pablished only after his death^ they hare unquestion- 
ably exercised a beneficial influcnce on our language. 

Gramer (Joh. Andreas), 1723 — 1788. Distinguished as a Ijrric 
poet, and one of the reformers of our language at a time when it 
was much neglected. The style of his writings, chiefly of a solemn 
character, is terse, vigorous, and harmonious. His best ödes are 
those addressed to David, Luther, and Melanchthon ; he also pub- 
lished a collection of sermons, gave a metrical version of the 
Psalms, and gained much praise by his translation of Bossuet's 

* Histoire Universelle/ 

Dach (Simon), 1605 — 1659. A Avriter of devotional poetry; 
his most celebrated hymns are, ^Ich bin ja Herr in deiner Macht,' 
and ' O, wie selig seid ihr doch, ihr Frommen.' 

Flemming (Paul), 1609 — 1640. One of the worthy contempo- 
raries and imitators of Opitz. His poeras, perhaps inferior in 
harmony to those of his prototype, are füll of tendemess, and 
betray on the part of the author a thorough knowledge of man, 
and a keen spirit of Observation. The Merseburg edition of his 
poems of the year 1685, is considered the best. 

Gärtner (Karl Christian), 1712—1791. Principal contri- 
butor to a periodical called ^ Die Bremer Beiträge,' founded in the 
year 1742, in Opposition to the partisans of Gottsched. His critical 
productions evince rauch acuteness and learning. 

Gellert (Christian Fürchtegott), 1715—1769. His Mrritings, 
among which his fahles occupy the most prominent place, are 
distinguished for correctncss of expression and depth of feeling ; 
though the style, compared with that of our modern writers, 
appears soracwhat antiquated. Gellert was a populär poet in the 
true sense of the word; and in order to show how much his 
writings, and principally his fahles, were relished by the public, we 
mention the following fact. One fine moming, a sturdy Saxon 
peasant drives up to Geliert's door, in order to ofFer to him his 
homage, represented in the shape of a cartload of fir-wood. * I 

* have come, Sir,* said our kind-hearted countryman, * to make you 
accept this wood as a small token of my gratitude: for I can 
assure you, sir, that your fahles have amused me and my wife 
Orete amäzingly/ This proof of genuine and spontaneous kind- 
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ness cansed Gtellert greater pleasure than all the honours he might 
have leceived from a higher source, and indemnified him for the 
nnjust attacks of his numerous critics. His fahles, although not 
poesessing intrinsic literary merit, have always enjoyed a certain 
priTil^ed unassailahility, respected even hy the greatest and 
acntest critics^ such as Göthe and Lessing. This is partly owing 
to the essentially populär character of his writings, but principally 
to the great respect and veneration in which he was held among 
his coontrymen. Among his other literary productions, we mention 
the ' Consolations for Valetudinarians/ his ^ didactic poems/ and a 
novel of much merit, called ' The Swedish Countess/ His dramatic 
works are of a subordinate character. His fame as a writer being 
chiefly identified with his fahles, I have added the following, 
which will convey to the reader the character of Gellert^s style. 

Der Jünoliro ukd dbb Gbeis. The Youth and the Old Man. 

Wie fi&ng ichs' an, um mich empor zu * How shall I manage to rise in the world?' 

schwingen?' Onco asked a youth of an old man. 

Fragt* einst ein Jüngling einen Greis. The means, hc said, in order to obtain 
* Der Mittel,' fing er an, * um es recht hoch famo 

zu bringen, Are two or threc in number, as far as I 
Sind xwei bis drei, so viel ich weiss. rccollect. 

Sej tapfer! Mancher ist gestiegen, Be brave. Many a man has risen 

Weil er entschlossen in Gefahr Becausc ho was determincd in danger, 

Ein Feind von Buh und vom Vergnügen An enemy of repose and of pleasure. 

Und duntig nach der Elire war. And only thirsting for honour. 

Sej weise,Sohn ! dem niedrigsten auf Erden Be wisc, my son, the most humble upon 
Istt* oft durch Witx und durch Verstand earth 

geglückt, Ilas often, by intelligcnce and skill got 
Am Hofe gross, gross in der Stadt zu wer- on so as 

den; To become great, in town and at court; 

Za beiden macht man sich durch Zeit und By time and iudustry both may be 

Fleiss geschidct effccted. 

Dies sind die Mittel grosser Seelen, These are the means of superior minds; 

Doch sind sie bghweb; ich will dir's nicht But they nrc difücult, I willingly admit.' 

verhehlen. • I expected an easier raode.' 

Ich habe leichtere gehofft.' * Well,' said the old man, *if you want tO 
Gut, * sprach der Greis, *wollt üir ein leichtres choose sumething easier, 

wählen; Be a fool, for fools often rise very high.' 
So seyd ein Narb; an<;h Narren steigen oft 

Gerhardt (Paul), 1608—1676. One of the most fertile writers 
of hymns, published under the name of ' Geistliche Lieder :' they 
are exquisite for eleganee of style, depth, and truly poetical feeling. 
Among them we mention 'Ein Lämmlein geht und trägt die 
Schuld/ * Ich >inge dir mit Herz und Mund/ • O Haupt voll 
Blut und Wunden/ ' Nun ruhen alle Wälder/ ' Befiehl du deine 
Wege/ 

EVENINO HtMN. 

My heavT eycs are closing, To helpless slcep I yield them, 

Wnen I Ue deep reposing, Oh Ict Thy mercy sliield them, 

O sonl and body where are yo? Thou slecpless eye, their guardian bei 

K 
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GessNER (Salomon), 1730 — 1788. Unsurpassed as an Idyl writer, 
wliose style breathes the purity of that world of innocence he so 
beautifully depicts, they are fall of sunshine, teudemess ; a vaat 
landscape^ painted in beautiful languagc. His pastoral novel, 
Daphne, is an imitation of ' Longus/ just as his Idyls had been 
suggested by ' Theocritus.' We also raention his ^ Death of Abel,' 
his two dramatic poems, * Evand ' and ' Erastus,' and his ' Letters 
on Painting/ 

Gleim (Joh. Wilhelm), 1719 — 1808. The literary Nestor of 
the eighteenth Century, equally distinguishcd as writer and as 
philanthropist. His extreme kindness of disposition had gained 
him the byname of * Father Gleim.' He devoted himself princi- 
pally to didactic poems, among which ^ Halladat/ or ^ Das rothe 
Band/ occupies the most prominent place ; the first part of the 
poem treats on Gt)d, the second points out the duties of man 
towards his fellow-creatures. A truly patriotic spirit pervades his 
'Lieder eines Grenadiers/ in which the deeds of Frederic the 
Great are alluded to in glowing language. He also wrote numerous 
fahles, epistles, and epigrams. 

Gottsched (Joh. Christoph), 1700 — 1744. The noisy repre- 
sentativc of the Leipzig school, known fpr ^his long-sustained 
controversy with Bodmer, who ' represented ^that of Zürich. By 
his overbearing impertinence, he had constituted himself the 
literary dictator of his age, but his opponents ultimately succeeded 
in removing the self-created nimbus with which he had surrounded 
himself. His greatest merit consisted in being a sound grammarian, 
but he was utterly deficient in that tact and refinement of feeling 
which distinguishcd his far superior literary Opponent, Bodmer. 
Gottsched contributed largely to a periodical called ' The Critical 
Journal,' of which he became subsequently the editor ; he lectured 
on the ' Theory of Literary Art/ translated Addison's ' Cato ' into 
German, publishcd in the year 1734, 'Erste Gründe der Welt- 
weisheit/ and wrote several poems not possessing any literary 
merit. 

Grimmelshaüsen (Hans Jacob), 1625 — 1683. Established his 
literary fame as author of ' Simplicissimus,^ publishcd under the 
name of * German Schleifheim von Sulsfort.' It is the best Ger- 
man novel of the 17th Century, both as regards conoeption and 
execntion, and enjoyed great popnlarity, because the subject treats 
on the stirring events of the Thirty-Years* War, and the episodes 
of the author's own adventnrous life. He seems to have bestowed 
upon this work his best intellectual powers; the language is highly 
graphic and humourous, and it must be considered as the forenumer 
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of the numerous succeeding versions cf ' Robinson Crusoe/ araong 
which the first were, * Advcntures of the Spaniard Serrano,^ related 
m Happers ' Mandorell ' (1682), and 'Defoe's* work, of the year 
1719. 

Gryphius (Andreas), 1616 — 1664. One of the representatives 
of the first Silesian school of writers. Araong his literary pro- 
dactions, which are of a devotional character, we mention his 
celebrated church hymn, * Die Herrlichkeit der Erden muss Staub 
und Asche werden/ and his * Kirchhofgedanken/ of his dramatic 
works^ ' Leo der Armenier,' * Das Gesangspiel/ * Das verliebte 
Grespenst/ ' Die geliebte Dornrose/ The style of these latter 
productioiis is too florid and bombastic. 

GÜNTHER (Johann Christian), 1695—1723. The last of the 
Silesian school, and a poet by nature. Like Canitz and Neukircb, 
he renounced the errors of the writers of the Silesian school, after 
having stadied the dassical works of the ancients, and those of 
England and France. The first collection of his poems appeared 
at Breslau, between 1723-1724, and other complete editions in 
1735, 1742, and 1764. Günther, owing to the excesses he com- 
mitted, was cut oS at an early age. 

Hagedorn (Fbiedbich von), 1708 — 1754. His lyric, historical, 
and didactic productions, are less distinguished for novelty and 
elevated style, than for cleamess of expression and terseness. A 
long sojourn in England had made liim acquainted with the Stan- 
dard writers of that country, of wliosc works he gave several 
excellent translations in German. Of his prose works, we mention 
'Betrachtungen über Malerei/ of his poems, the celebrated * Jo- 
hann der Seifensieder.^ 

Haller (Albrbcht von), 1708 — 1777. At a very early age 
lüready he evinced his genius in those poetical effusions, descriptive 
of the picturesque and soul-stirring sceneries of his native land; 
they filled his ardent heart with that enthusiastic love for holy 
nature which pervades most of his productions, and above all, his 
greatest poem, ^ The Alps.^ Ilis elegy, ' Auf den Tod Marianen's,* 
possesses great merit. If in his novels, such as ' Usong,* ^ Alfred,^ 
' Fabius,' and * Cato,^ we find here and there stylistic imperfections, 
we must attribute them partly to the neglected state of our lan- 
guage at that time, partly to the fact of his being a Swiss; this 
accounts for his phraseology not being always free from certain 
peculiarities inherent in the Swiss idiom. 
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Doris. 

The light of day is almost gone, How the grccn night of leary treea 

Tho purple in the west that shone Invites the dreams of careless ease, 

Is fading to a greyer hue: And cradles the contented sool; 

The moon uplifls her »Iver horns, ßecalls the ambitions ways of thoaght 

The cool night strews her slumbcr-coms, To fasten on so homcly cot. 

And slakcs the thirsty earth with dew. And make a life of love^ita whole. 

Come, Doris, to these beeches come, Speak, Doris, feels thy consctous heart, 

Let US the quiet dimness roam, The throbbing of no gentle smart, 

Where nothing stirs but you and I, Dearer than plans of palaced pride? 

Savc when the west winds gentle breath Gaze not thine eycs, with softer glance, 

Is heard the wayering boughs bencath, Glides not thy blood in swifter dance, 

Which strives to beckon silently. Bounds not thy bosom,— by myside. 

W. Tatlob. 

Harsdörpeb (Georg Philip), 1607 — 1658). A fertile prose 
writer of his age, and posscssing that extraordinaiy erudition which 
enabled him to draw largely from foreign sources, and thus to 
enrich his own creations. His so-called * Gesprächspiele/ form a 
sort of couversational encyclopedia, in which subjeets of endless 
variety, derived from home and foreign literature, are discussed in 
a conversational form, and seasoned here and there with remarka 
made in verse. Harsdörfer founded, in the year 1644, with his 
friend Clay, in his native town, Nüremberg, a literary institution, 
under the name of ' Der gekrönte Blumenorden an der Pegnitz/ 
(the crowned flower-order of the Pegnitz) ; its object being to revive 
the idyllic era of the past, and to cultivate poetry and the Germau 
langnage. 

Institutions similar to it existed at the same time in Italy^ 
France, Spaiu, and England ; Sidney and Spencer favouring these 
idyllic tendencies in the last-named country. 

Heermann (Johannes), 1585— 1647. Enjoyed a high reputation 
among his contemporaries, both for his German and Latin poems. 
Opitz and Gryphius greatly appreciated his talents. His best 
sacred poems are contained in his * Devoti Musica,' words pub- 
lished at Leipzig, in 1636. He also wrote * Sonntags und Fest- 
evangelia,* a coUection of lyric poems. 

HOFMANSWALDAÜ (CHRISTIAN HoFMANN VOn), 1618 — 1679. Bom 

at Breslau, in the year 1618, received his early education in his 
native town, studied afterwards at the University of Leyden, and, 
after having travelled through several European countries, became a 
member of the Senate of his native town^ where he was mach 
esteemed. He died in the year 1679. 

The influence of Opitz, exercised on Hofmanswaldau at an early 
agCy did not make the latter abandon the road he had traced out 
for.himself. Taking, at first, the modern Italians for prototypes, 
hesoon returned to the Ancicnts, studicd.Ovid above all, and strove 
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b? divesting the poetry of his days of its didactic character, to 
infiise into it more freedom. 

In applying himself chiefly to the form, and in aiming only at 
producing effect, by dazzling raetapliors, or boneyed language, his 
style becomes inflated and verbose to excess. Many of his verses 
have never been published. Others, including sacred ödes, wedding 
poems, and epitaphs, appeared shortly before his death, under the 
title of * Deutsche Uebersetzungen und Gedichte.' Breslau, 
1678-9. 

His epic poem, ' Der Deutsche Krieg,' has never been published. 
Not to weary the reader, I give here but a short specimen of Hof- 
manswaldan's style. The words are supposed to be directed by 
Eva von Trott to Duke * Henry of Brunswick' : — 

' Könnt ich in Honigseim mir meinen Mund verkehren 
Könnt ich m Schwanen doch verkleiden meine Bnist, 
Könnt ich als Balsam doch auf deinem Schoss zerfii6ssen,'&c., &c., &c. 

Hütten (Ulrich von) 1488 — 1523. Born at his paternal 
Castle of Steckelberg^ near Fulda. He was onc of the staunchest 
and most energetic defenders of civil and religious freedom, and 
acquired his literary fame principally by his Latin satirical 
writings, contained in the * epistolae obscurorum virorum/ and can 
on that account hardly be claimed as one of our national Amters. 

The German poem he wrote in 1520, a few years before his death, 
is more remarkable for virulence of language than sBsthetic merit; 
it is entitled : ' Klage und Vermahnung/ and has, like other of 
his prose writings and poetical essays, been published by A. 
Schreiber, under the title of * Klagered Hutteni an alle hohe 
und niedere Stände.* Gervinus gives an eloquent account of 
Hutten^s character, in his celebrated * Literaturgeschichte/ vol. ii. 
p. 429. 

Lange (Samuel Gotthold), 1711 — 1781. The contemporary 
of Bodmer, Breitinger, Hagedorn, and Kleist. He translated 
Horace, and published 'Horazische Oden,' also 'Leamed and Fa- 
miliär Letters,' containing his correspondence with the above- 
mentioned authors. 

Leibnitz (Gottprid Wilhelm von.) Born at Leipsig, in the 
year 1646, studied at that town and at the university of Jena. 
His profound knowledge of mathematics, metaphysical sciences, 
history« political economy, and his linguistic attainments, procured 
him at an early age the place of councillor in the chancellery of 
Mayence. 

Afterwards employed as ambassador, in the most iraportant 
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diplomatic missions abroad, bis position brought him into contact 
witb eminent men of all countries. After bis retum from bis 
travels, be was made librarian at Hanover in 1676, received for bis 
Services various distinctions from many European powers, and was 
raiscd to tbe nobility by tbe Emperor of Austria, 1711. He died 
at Hanover, 1 716. Tbe greater number of bis works were Tfritten 
inFrencb and Latin, tbougb bimself a great advocate for tbe cul- 
tivation of tbe German language as sbown in bis cssay, ^ Unvor- 
greiflicbe Gedanken betreffend die Ausübung und Verbesserung 
der deutseben Spracbe/ in wbicb be deprecates tbe bad example 
set from above, rcmarking tbat German bad not been raised to its 
level, * nicht durchgebend erhoben >^orden sei.' His German 
works were coUccted bv Gubrauer, under tbe title, * Leibnitz*8 
deutsche Schriften/ Berlin; 1838—40, 2 vol. Tbe result of bis ety- 
mological researches are contained in Eccard's ^Leibnitii Col- 
lectanea Etymologica, 1817,' of wbicb wcpossess also anotber edi- 
tion by Lindner (Dessau, 1831 . Eccard's editiou contains tbe 
essay, ' Unvorgreiflicbe Gedanken betreffend die Ausübung und 
Verbesserung der deutseben Sprache,' already alluded to. 

Leibnitz's influence on our literature was very great. His bigb 
matbematical attainments, in wbicb be was so conspicuous, were 
duly appreciated by Malesberbes and Newton ; be is considered 
to bave been tbe inventor of tbe differential calculus, and to have 
solved iraportant problems in tbe science of optics. 

In his philosophical work (Th^odic^e), Essai de Tb^odicee, 
1717, be combated Locke's theorics on empiricism, and opened a 
new field for metaphysical enquirics. He was also occupied (tbougb 
unsucessfully) in creating an universal language, * Pasigrapby.' 
Tbe monument over bis grave in Hanover, bears tbe simple 
inscription — ' Ossa Leibnitii.' 

LiCHTWER (Magnus Gottfried), 1719 — 1783. One of tbe 
most acute critical writers, of wbom Lessing remarks, tbat bis pro- 
ductions possessed tbe rare merit of perfection, as soon as tbey 
were issued from bis fertile mind, to su(jb a degree, tbat tbe most 
sagacious critic could not bave detected a fault therein. 

He is known also as a fabulist, didactic poet, and writer of noveis. 
Among liis works, we mention, ^ Das Recht der Vernunft,* ' Der 
kleine Toffel,' ' Der Vater und die drei Söhne/ ' Der Kobold,* and 
* Die seltsamen Menschen.' 

Liscow (Christian Ludwig), 1701 — 1760. An acute satirist, 
wbose productions were mucb relisbed at tbe time tbey appeared, bat 
bave Uüw lost tbcir iuterc5>t. His attacks were principally directed 
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against Gottsched, and a certain Sivers and Fhilippi, two obscure 
writers. His works have been published at Berlin by Karl Müller. 

LooAU (Friedrich von), 1604 — 1655. Celebrated for his epi- 
grainmatic writings contained in a werk published 16^4. In 
graphical description, sentiment, conciseness, and ease, his style is 
coDsidered superior even to that of Opitz, Fleraining, and Gryphius, 
the repräsentatives of thc same school. Rainler and Lessing re- 
pablished his best epigrams in 1759. 

Lohenstein (Daniel Caspar von), 1635 — 1683. The contem- 
porary of Hofmannswaldau, and greatly admired at a time when 
the foreign dement ruled supreme over cur literature. Lohenstein 
was one of the unworthy promoters of that anti-national tendency, 
of which his three dramas, ^ Ibrahim Bassa/ ' Agrippina/ and 
*Epicharis' bear witness; for these productions are but the cxcres- 
cences of cur literature. 

MoscHEROscH (Hans Michel), 1600 — 1669. His principal 
work, ' Gesichte Pliilanders von Sittenwald ,^ contains a satirical 
allusion to the defects of his age ; he castigates therein thc prevail- 
ing tendency for exclusively classical studies ; but in doing so, 
fills his work with so many citations from both classical and foreign 
writers, that the reproach directed against his contemporaries 
applies equally to himself. His first work contains the * Sieben 
Gesichte ' (visions), ' Schergenteufel,' * Weltwesen,' ' Venusnarren,' 
'Todtenheer,' 'Letztes Gericht,' * Höllenkinder,' and * Hofschule.' 

Moser (Justus), 1720—1794. An essay writer of distinction. 
His ' History of Osnabrück ' shows great research on the part of 
the Compiler. He also was one of the few who opposed the anti- 
national tendencies of the writers of his age. 

MosHEiM (JoH. Lorenz.)^ 1G95 — 1755. A distinguishcd divine 
and great classical scholar. His principal works are his ' Eccle- 
siastical History,' translated into English, * Moral Lessons deduced 
firom Scripture,' and his 'Sermons,' which are distinguished for 
elegance of style, and possess the highest literary merit. 

Myliüs (Christoph.), 1712—1754. A great naturalist, and 
recommended by Hallcr to George IL, in order to form part of a 
scientific mission, which that king wanted to send to America. He 
died in London. His writings were collected by Lessing, and pub- 
lished in Berlin, in the year 1754. 

Opitz (Martin), 1597-— 1639. Martin Opitz was oue of the 
few writers of his time who endeavoured to infuse a fresh spirit 
into our literature; his efForts ought to be the more appreciated 
when we consider what an amount of moral courage it rcquired 
to face the many obstacles impediug the patriotic and noble 
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exertions of our zealous countryman. Opitz became the foander 
of what has been calied subsequently the Silesian achool. His 
writings, although inferior in depth of conception and boldness of 
imagery, are remarkable for a correctness and vigour of style which 
excite our admiration. After having oceupied for some time a 
professorship in the Gymnasium of Weissenberg, the Emperor 
Maximilian II. conferred on him the rank of knighthood and the 
title of Martin Opitz von Boberfeld. He died of the plague in the 
year 1639. Of his didactic poeras, in which he chiefly excelled, 
we give the foUowing: — 

* Auf den Anfang des 1621**«»» Jahres.* 

Wer dieses alte Jahr will recht und wohl yoUenden, 

Und nach dem neuen sich zu guter Stunde wenden ; 

Der lege von sich weg der Eitelkeit Begier, 

Die nicht hichcr gehört und lobe Gott mit mir. 

Es schwinge, wer da will, die sterblichen Gedanken 

Hoch über seine Kraft ! Ich will mit nichten wanken 

In dieser grossen Fhith; will preisen eifersvoll 

Den, dessen Weg kein Mensch ergründen kann noch solL 

Er hat aus lauter Nichts zum ersten wollen machen 

Durch seines Wortes Kraft den Ursprung aller Sachen, 

Den Klumpen der Natur: In dieser schweren Last 

Jjag alles, was jetzt ist, vermischet eingefasst. 

Die Sonne fuhr noch nicht mit ihren raschen Pferden, 

Der Mond nahm noch nicht ab, der schöne Bau der Erden 

Hing noch nicht in der Luft, und das fischreiche Meer 

Lief noch mit seiner Fluth nicht um die Felder her, 

Das Land stand unbewohnt, die See war nicht zu schiffen, 

Der Luft gebrach ihr Licht, und alle Dinge schliefen; 

Es stritten wider sich, nass, trocken, warm und kalt, 

Der ungcmachtc Klos lag öd' und ungcstalt. 

Drauf kam der helle Schein, liess nichts nicht mehr verborgen, 

Auf Gottes Anbcfchl. Er hat den klaren Morgen 

Und Abend abgetheilt, und Weiss vom Schwarz getrennt. 

Die Finstemiss die Nacht, das Licht den Tag genennt; 

Er hat rund um sich her das Wasser ausgespreitet, 

Den köstlichen Palast des Himmels zubereitet. 

Den Donner, Reif und Schnee, der Wolken blaues Zelt, 

Ost, Norden, Süd und West in seinen Dienst bestellt. 

Ein jedes that sein Amt: die Ströme mussten fliessen 

An ihrem Ufer her, die Bäche sich ergiessen. 

Der frischen Brunnen Quell entspringet unverhofft 

Mit lieblichem Geräusch aus tiefer Felscnkluft. 

Die Thäler grüneten, das Erdreich stund umgeben 

Mit Blnmen, trug sein Obst, das Feld die süssen Reben. 

Und Oel nnd reifes Korn, und Kräuter mannigfalt; 

Die Bäume schlugen aus, die Hügel wurden Wald. 

Es wüchse gleichfalls auch tief in dem Schoos der Erden 

Das, welches halben wir zum meisten Feinde werden. 

Das GoM, der Bcrgo Mark, Stahl, Silber, Kupfer, Blei, 

Der köstliche Demant, und Steine mancherlei. 

Die Sonne setzte sich auf ihren goldnen Wagen, 

Der Monde kana hervor, die Luft fing an zu tragen 

Das schöne Firmament, die Sterne gingen anf ; 

Ein jeglicher bekam sein Ziel und rediten Lauf. 

Das Meer ward auch besetzt, das Heer der Fische schwömmen 

In Wassern klein nnd gross; der Wallfisch musste kommen 

Und spielen auf der See; der Krebs kroch an das Land, 

Der Hecht ging anf den Grund, die Muschel in den Sand. 

Der Vögel leichtes Volk hnb emsig an zn nisten, 

^u singen in der Luft, und in den ÄiWtuN^iofll^Ti«, 
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Ein jedes kam wohio, und braachte seine Rnb, 

Die Turteltaube nahm den Weg zur Ulme zu. 

Die Schwalbe war bemuht, ihr artlichs Haus zu bauen, 

Der grüne Papagei sich selber zu beschauen ; 

Der Adler schwang sich hoch, die schöne Nachtigall 

Liess hören ihre Kunst durch Wald, Feld, Berg, und Thal. 

Es gingen Vieh und Wild Termischet ohne Scheuen, 

Das Schaf trat bei dem Wolf, die Gemse bei dem Lcucn; 

Die Kuh lief in das Gras, der Hirsch in seinen Wald, 

Sie lebten allesammt bei vollem Aufenthalt. 

Und dies aus Gottes Kraft. Noch ein Thicr war zu machen, 

Der Vogt, der Oberherr und Pfleger dieser Sachen: 

Der Mensch; den schuf er auch sein rechtes Ebenbild, 

Mit aller Herrlichkeit vollkommen und erfüllt. 

Und da die andern Thier* ihr Antlitz niederdrelien. 

Schuf er den Menschen recht, den Himmel anzusehen. 

Zu schauen an den Ort, nach dem er trachten soll. 

£r stund gerecht vor Gott, war aller Weisheit voll. 

O welcher Mensch vermag den Menschen zu beschreiben, 

Und kann so überhoch die engen Sinne treiben l 

Komm du, und leite mich, zu reden mit Bedacht, 

O Seele der Natur, du hast ihn auch gemacht! 

O edles Wunderthier, zur Weisheit auserkohren, 

Voll Greist, voll Luft, voll Gott, vom Himmel selbst gcbohrcn, 

Du Herr, du Ebenbild und Auszug dieser Welt, 

Der nnter sich den Lauf der hohen Sonne stellt ! 

Du weise Kreatur, du hast alsbald erkennet 

Geflügel, Fisch und Wald, ein jedes recht genennet. 

Ach hättest du doch nicht so gröblich dich befleckt, 

Und in der Sünden Wust die hohe Zier versteckt! 

Nun hnst du, da du jetzt in diesem sehnöden Leben 

Mit deines Ijcibcs Last und Kerker gehst umgeben, 

So feurigen Verstand ; wie wird dein heller Schein 

Nach dieser Zeit so hoch, so ganz vollkommen seyn. 

Pyra (Jacob Emmanuel), 1714 — 1744. One of the opponents 
of the Gottsched theories, who, with his poetical genius, would, 
without doubt, have attained a high position in our literature, but 
for his early death. His poems have been collected by Lange, and 
published at Zürich, 1745. 

PüFFENDoap (Samuel), bom in a village near Chemnitz (Saxony), 
in the year 1631. Hc lectured as professor in several universities, 
entered the Swedish service in 1686, and ultimately that of 
Brandenburg. Shortly before his death, which took place in the 
year 1694, he \?a8 raised to the nobility. Puffendorf opened a 
new path to jurisprudence, and laid, in Germany, the foundation 
for a scientific treatment of the Law of Nations. His views on this 
subject, which were adopted in all civilised countries, are propounded 
in his work: 'Einleitung zu der Historie der vornehmsten Staaten so 
jetziger Zeit in Europa sich befinden, Frankfort-am-Main, 1682.' 

Babener (Gotthold Wilhelm), 1714 — 1771. A zealous pro* 
moter of our literature, to which he, with his contemporariesi 
Geliert and Gärtner, wished to impart a purer taste. His satirical 
letters, in which he attacks the infirmities of the age, show great 
powers of Observation. In one of these letters, he cxpresses the 
soandeat views on edncation, and showB coucVusixeV^ \vo^ \\. ^\xi^c\ 
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to be carried on in the universities. His advice in this respect, 
although given more than a Century ago, might still prove useful to 
those entrusted witli this important branch. Among his more 
entertaining writings, we mention ^Das Mädchen vom ersten 
April/ * Das Deutsche Wörterbuch/ ' Klims Todtenliste/ and 
* Die Sprichwörter des Pansa/ 

Rachel (Joachim), 1618 — 1669, The most celebrated satirist 
of his time, and, above all, distinguished for the high sesthetic merit 
of his writings. Several of his satires are translations or imitations 
of Juvenal and Persius. 

Against matrimony, that long-established and highly-respectable 
institution, Rachel, like other writers of that time, seems to have 
principally directed his shafts. His first six satires appeared in the 
year 1664, ander the title of * Deutsche satirische Gedichte,^ of 
which various editions appeared in succession ; in modern times we 
mention that of H. Schröder, ' Rachel's Deutsche satirische 
Gedichte, mit dem Leben des Dichters. Altona, 1828.^ 

Rist (Johann), 1607 — 1667. Occupied a prominent position as 
a writer of sacred poetry, and was especially appreciated among his 
coutemporaries, by whom he was considered as a 'princepspoetarum 
totiura Germanise.' He is deficient, however, in originality and fer- 
tility. Rist wrote at an carlier age love-songs, possessing little merit. 

Second Sunday in Advent. 

Awake, thou cardess world, awake! Know, what the L(»rd Himaelf hath 

The final day shall sarely corac; spoken 

What Heavcn hath fix'd, Thno cannot Shall come at last, and not delay; 

shake, Though heaven and earth shall pasa 

It cannot swecp away thy doom. away, 

His steadfast word can ne'er be broken. 

ScHEFFLER (Johann), 1624 — 1677. Also known under the 
name of ' Angelus Silesius/ was distinguished for his devotional 
poetry. In his * Epistle/ called ^Der cherubinische Wandersmann/ 
he propounds doctrines diametrically opposed to those of the 
Silesian school ; they are füll of depth and poetical feeling, and 
possess so much literary merit, that in spite of some eccentricities, 
inherent to his style, Scheffler must be classed among the most 
prominent cvangelical lyric writers of the 17th Century. 

Schlegel (Joh. Elias), 1718 — 1749. At a very early age 
already he showed a taste for dramatic subjects, by translating the 
*Electra [of Sophocles/ and 'Iphigenia,' by Euripides, into 
Geyman. His best dramas are * Die Trojanerinnen,* ^ Kanut/ and 
'Herrmann.' Lessiug speaks very highly of his comedies^ of 
which we mention ' Der Triumpf der guten Frau/ and * Die 
stumme Schönheit.' The literary merit of these prodactiona is 
not gre&t, when compared with tUo«e of Lessiug*» bat we müst 
hear in mind the time ät wUcli ihs; Yrete ^im\X«a« 
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Schlegel (Joh. Adolf.), 1721—1793. The father of the great 
Augast Wilhelm von Schlegel. He wrote several hymns, an ode 
to Klopstock, and a poem, * Die Unzufriedenen/ distinguished for 
purity of style and fluency of language. 

Schupp (Johann Balthasar), 1610 — 1661. A great promoter 
of education during the Thirty Years' War, a dreary period, and 
most unfavourable for such exertions. Me was for some time 
Professor of education and history at Giessen, preacher at Ham- 
burg, and subsequently employed in a diplomatic character during 
the peace negociations then taking place at Münster, where he 
preached before the assembled deputies bis celebrated sermon, called 
* Friedenspredigt-' Schuppes prosc writings are raostly of a didactic 
character; his language, however, is too frequently interspersed 
with foreign words. Among the most readable subjects are 
' Corinna,* ' Gedenk daran Hamburg,' * Salomo oder der Regen- 
tenspiegel,' 'Freund in der Noth,' 'Von der Kunst reich zu werden.* 
His minor works are contained in the third volume of his works, 
under the title of ' Staatskram.' 

Speb (Friedrich von), 1591 — 1635. His poeras, which are of 
a devotional character, breathe intense fervour and piety ; he 
called them * Trutznachtigall,* and in fact they remind us of those 
pnre sounds of nature we so much admire in the Minnelieder. In 
1631, appeared his 'Cautio Criminalis.' His 'Trutznachtigall' has 
been re-published by Clemens Brentano, Hüppe, and Junkmann. 
Spener (Philipp Jacob), 1735 — 1705. Remarkable for his 
theological writings : he was the head of a sectarian Community 
which nltimately joined that of the United Brethren, a sect ex- 
pelled from Moravia, and afberwards established at Herrnhutt, in 
Upper Lusatia. Among Spener's writings, we mention his 
' Sermons; ' Insignum Theoria,^ and ' Pia Desideria.' 

Stürz (Helpereich Peter), 1736 — 1779. In biographical 
composition he occupies a very prominent place, and evinces the 
elegance of his style in his principal work, ^ Erinnerungen aus dem 
Leben des Grafen von Bemsdorff,' also in the • Die Königswahl,' 
and ' Briefe aus England und Frankreich.' 

Thomasius (Christian), 1655 — 1728. Born at Leipzig, where 
he studied jurisprudence, but which place he was nltimately com- 
pelled to leave in consequence of his theological lectures. He went 
to Halle, attracted there by his lectures, immense crowds, and 
became director of the university of that town. What Spener and 
bis disciples had accomplished in matters relating to thechurch^ 
ThoroaaiuB effected in the field of literature; their combined aim 
\mng to emancipate themselyes from the pievQiWm^'^äi^MXrj^^s&s^ 
to replace tbe form by the spirit. 
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For this purpose, Thomasius founded a Oerman literary period- 
ical, called 'Monatsgespräche (1688 — 1690). He is also said to 
have beeil a chief contributor to Amold's bistorical work, * Unpar- 
teiische Kirchen und Ketzerhistorie.' 

Weckheklin (Georg Rudolf), 1584 — 1651. Bomat Stuttgardt, 
studied law at Tübingen, was court-poet in his native town, and, 
after the Thirty Years' War, employed in the German Chancellery 
established at that tirae in London. He wrote, at an early age, 
love sonnets. The first collection of his poems appeared in the 
year 1618, under the title of 'Zwei Büchlein Oden und Gesänge ; ' 
afterwards his ' Geistliche und Weltliche Lieder.* He endeavoured 
to introducc new foreign metrical forms, and was opposed to the 
severe rules laid down in this respect by * Opitz ' ; his influence 
upon our literature was, however, of a secondary kind. 

Weise (Christian), 1642 — 1708. Chiefly remarkable for his 
praiseworthy exertions in the cause of education. Deviating from 
the path of his predecessors and contemporaries, he was anxious 
to infuse into education a more practical element, to follow nature 
in everything, ' to keep the young,' as he used to say, ' within the 
regions of the shady side,^ until they were able to bear the light 
of the sun. Unfortunately he carried his matter-of-fact principles 
too far, and failed in his attempts. His exertions in furtherance of 
our language deserve the special thanks of his countrymen. The 
number of his productions is legion, and comprises dramatic, lyric, 
and satirical subjccts. Weise caused many of his plays to be 
acted by the pupils of the Colleges of Weissenfeis and Zittau, of 
which he held the mastership for many years. 

Wernicke (Christian), also called Wernighk, and Warneck, 
of whose birth and death nothing certain is known, studied at 
Kiel, in the year 1685, and after having refined his literary taste by 
the study of the classical French and English writers, he, at first 
the partisan of the Hofmanswaldau and Lohenstein school, opposed 
it. Being of opinion, that impartial criticism could only benefit 
literary labours, he pointed out the exainple set at that time by 
France, where, as he remarks : * All defects are carefuUy sifted 
and courteously pointed out.' If living now, Wernicke would 
probably qualify his opinion, and soon find out, that courtesy in 
matters of criticism has not advanced in proportion to our civili« 
zation. Wernicke wrote ten volumes of epigrams under the 
title of * Ueberschriften,' in which he denonnces the idyllic vagaries 
of the '-Pegnitz' shepherds, and the sweetmeat literature of his time. 

ZiNKOREF (Julius Wilhelm), 1591^ — 1635. The intimatefriend 
ot Opitz, WTote, under the title of ^ Apophthegmata/ with the assist- 
ance of Moscheroschy a collection o{ (jteTmoiXi «n^cdLoV^*^» Y^otx^'^as^^ 
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and maxims, evincing considerable spirit of research on the part of 

the author. Among his poems we mention, ^Vermalmung zur 

Tapferkeit ' (exhortatiou to bravery), written in his native place, 

Heidelberg, during the siege of that town, in which poem he suc- 

cessfuUy imitated the war-songs of Tyrtaeus. Zinkgref had to 

struggle hard during the gloomy time of the Thirty Years' War. 

He died of the plague, then sweeping over poor Germany, 

ZiNZENDORF (NicoLAs LüDWiG, Grap von), 1700 — 1760. The 

founder of the celebrated religious sect of the Moravian brethren 

llermhuter, was bom at Dresden, and received his first instruction 

from his grandmother, Catherine von Gerssdorf, a highly gifted 

lady, and authoress of several sacred hymns. He studied juiis- 

pmdence at Wittenberg; but after his return from a voyage 

through Holland, France, and Switzerland, he devoted hiraself to 

theological studies, and laid, in 1724, on his estate in Lusatia, the 

foundation of the institution destined to rcceive the members of 

his sect. It rapidly increased, its founder being indefatigable in 

his exertions. Zinzendorf took holy orders at the University of 

Tübingen, and was beloved and respected for his exemplary life. 

He died as bishop of the sect he had founded. In modern times, 

his sacred poems have been coUected and published by A. Knapp, 

ander the title of Geistliche * Gedichte des Grafen von Zinzendorf/ 

Elevbnth Sündat AFTER Thinitt. 
•In Thy prcsence is fulness of joy; at Thy right band thero are pleasurcs for 

eTcrmore.* — Psalm xvi. 12, 

Grcat Frieod of souIb, how well is me, Enongh, if Thou art ever nearl 

Whene'er Thy love my spirit calms! I know whom*Thou will glorify, 

From sorrow's dungeon forth I flce, And raise o'er sun and stars on high, 

And hidc me in Tby sheltering arms. Thou lead'st through dcpths and dark- 

The night of weeping flies away ness here. 
Beforc the hcart-rcviving ray 

Of loye that bcams from out Thy breast I To others, Dcath seems dark and grim, 

Here is my hcaven on carth bcgun ; But not, Thou life of life, to me; 

Who were not joyful had he won I know Thou ne*er forsakest bim 

In Thee, O God. his joy and rcsti Whose heart and spirit rest in Thce. 

O who would fear his journcy's close, 

The World may call herseif my foe, If from dark woods and Inrking foes, 

So bc it: for I trust her not. He then found safcty and rclcase? 

E*cn thongh a friendly face she show, Nay, ratber with a joyful heart 

And with her bounties hcap my lol. From this dark region I depan, 

In Thee alone I will rejoice; To thy etcrnal light and peace. 
Thon art the friend, Lord, of my choice, 

For Thon art true, when friendships fail; O, Friend of souls, then well indeed 

'Mid storms of woc, thy Truth is still Is me, when on Thy love I lean ! 

My anchor; hate me as it will, The world, nor pain, nor death, I heed, 

Tbc World shall o*er me ne'er prerail. Sincc Thou, my Grod, my joy hast been. 

O let this peace that Thou hast givon, 

Through dcserts of the Gross Thou Be but a forctaste of Thy hcaven, 

leaidest, For goodness infinite is Thine. 

I foUow, leaning on Thy band ; Hcnce, world, with all thy flattering 

From out the clouds Thy child Thou toys! 

feedest, In God alone lie all my joys; 

And giv'st him water from the sand. O rieh deb'ght, my Friend, is thine. 
I know Thy wondrous ways will cnd 

lo love and blessiog, Tbou true friend. \>£&X'U«sl^ X^^I, 
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FOÜRTII SlTKDAY AFTER TrINITV. 



I reckon that the suffcrings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
thc ^lory that shall be revealed in us. — Rom. viii. 18. 

Would'st thoa inherit lifo with Christ on 
high? 
Then count the cost, and know, 
That, hcre on earth below, 



And decmest thon thoa can'st with 

risht complaioy 
Whate er thy paiu? 



Thou needs must saifer with thy Lord, 
and die. 
We rcaeh that gain« to which all eise 

is losfl, 
But through the Gross. 

O think what sorrows Christ Himself 
has known ! 

The scorn, and anguish sore, 

Thc bitter death he bore, 
Ere He ascended to his heavenly throne; 



Not e'en the sharpest arrows we can fcel, 
Nor keenest pangs, wc dare 
With that great bliss compare, 

When God His glory shall on us reveal, 
That shall endure when our brief woes 



are o er 
For evermore. 



Simon Bach, 1640. 



EvRNiMo Htmn. 



The happy sanshinc, all is gonc, 
The gloomy night comes swiftly on : 
But shineThou still, O Christ our Light, 
Not let US lose ourselves in night. 



Lord, have wo anger'd Theo to-day, 
Remcmbcr not our sins, we pray, 
But let Thy mercy o*er them sweep. 
And give us calm and rcstful sleep. 



We thank Thee, Father, that this day 
Thy angels watch'd around our way. 
And free from härm and vcxing fear; 
HaTO led us on in safety here. 



The day expires; 

My soul dcsires, 
And pants to see tbat day, 
When the vexing carcs of earth 
Shall be done away. 

The iiight is hcrc; 

O be Thou near ; 
Christ, make it light within : 
Drive away from out my hcart 
All thc night of sin. 

The sunbeams pale, 
Andflee and fail: 
O uncrcated Son! 
Let Thy light now shine on us, 
Then our joy were won. 

All things that movo, 

Below, above, 
Now with sleep are blest; 
Work thou still in rae, while I 
Calmly in Theo rest. 



For the Sick 

When the last agony draws nigh, 

My spirit sinks in bitter fear: 
Courage! I conquer though I die, 
For Christ with Death once wrestled 
here. 
Thy strife of Christ with Death 's dark 

power, 
Upholds me in this fearfiil honr. 



Thy angels gnard our sleeping hours, 
And keep afar all cvil powers; 
And Thou all pain and mischief ward 
From soul and body, faithful LordI 

N. Hbbrmann, 1560. 
Eyrninq Hyhn. 

When shall the sway 

Of night and day, 
Ccasc to rule man thus? 
When that brightest day of days 
Once shall dawn on us. 

Ahl never then 

Her light again 
Jerusalem shall miss, 
For thc Lamb shall be her light 
Filling her with bliss. 

Oh! wcre Ithere! 

Whcrc all thc air 
With lovely sounds is ringing; 
Wherc the Saints, Thee, O Lord, 
Evermore are singing. 

Lord Jesus, Thon 
My rest art now, 

hclp me that I comc, 
Radiant with Thy light to shine 

In Thy glorious home ! 

FRETLnrOHAUaEN, 1704. 
AMD DtIMO. 

In faith I hido myself in Thee, 

1 shall not perish in the strife: 
I share Thy war, Thy victory, 

And Death is swallowed up in lifo. 
Thy strife, O Christ, with Death of yorc 
Hath conqner*d, and I fear no roore. 

Akok. 
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FOB THB SiCK AND DtINQ. VII. 



Uj God, to Tbee I now commend 
Mj tool: for Thoo, O liord, 

Dost lire and lore me witboat end, 
And wilt perfonn tby word. 

To whom eise should I moke my plea, 
Tbat heaycnly life bc mine ? 

All sools, O Lord, belong to Theo, 
Mj sool is also Thine. 

Tbou gav'st roy spirit at mj birth, 
Take back what Thou hast given: 

And with the Lord I served on earth, 
Grant me to lire in Heaven. 



Faith spreads her wings; sbe 8oe8 re- 
vealed 

The shining walls above; 
My spirit knows that she is sealed, 

Bedeem'd from death by lovc. 

Thou, my Dcliverer, wast of yore, 
From sin Thou mad'st me free, 

Now, Faithful God, dost Thou oncc morc 
In death deliver mc. 

Thon liv'st and lovest without ond, 
And dost per form Thy word; 

My passing soul I now commend 
To Thee, my God, and Lord. 

HiLLEB, 1765. 



The Circümcision op Christ. 
Hymnfor New'Year*8'Day. 

So teach ns to nnmber our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.* 

Psalntj xc. 1 2. 



Etemity! Etemity! 

How long art thou, Etemity! 

And yet to thee, Time hastes awny, 

Like as the war-horse to the fray, 

Or Bwift as couriers homeward go, 

Or ship to port, or shaft from bow. 

Ponder, O Man, Etemity! 

Etemity! Etemity! 
How long art thon, Etemity! 
For, even as on a perfect sphere, 
End nor beginning can appear, 
Even so, Etemity, in thee 
Entrance nor oxit can there be. 
Ponder, O Man, Etemity. 

Etemity! Etemity! 
How long art thou, Etemity! 
A circle infinite art thon, 
Thy ccntre an Eteraal Now. 
Neyer, we name thy outer bonnd, 
For never end therein is found. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternityl 

Etemity! Etemity! 

How long art thou, Etemity! 

A little bird with fretting beak, 

Might wear to nonght the loftiest peak^ 

Though but each äousand years it 

came. 
Tet thou wert then, as now, the same. 
Ponder, O Man, Etemity ! 

Etemity! Etemity! 
How long art thou, Etemity! 
As long as God is God, so long 
Endure the pains of sin and wrong. 
So long the joys of heaven remain; 
O lasting joy ; O lasting pain ! 
Ponder, O Man, Etemity I 



Etemity! Etemity! 

How long art thou, Etemity! 

Man, füll oft thy thonghts should 

dwell 
Upon the pains of sin and hell, 
And on the glories of the pure, 
That both bcyond all time endure. 
Ponder, O Man, Etemity. 

Etemity! Etemity! 
How long art thou, Etemity ! 
How tcrriblc art thou in woe, 
How fair wbere joys for ever glowl 
God^s goodness sheddeth gladness here, 
His justice there wakcs bitter fear. 
Ponder, O Man, Etemity! 

Etemity! Etemity! 
How long art thon, Etemity! 
They who lived i)oor and naked rcst 
With God, for ever rieh and blest. 
And lovc and praisc the highest good, 
In perfect bliss and gladsomc mood. 
Ponder, O Man, Etemity ! 

Etemity! Etemity! 
How long art thou, Etemity! 
A moment lasts all joy below, 
Whereby man sinks to endless woe, 
A moment lasts all earthly pain, 
Whereby an endless joy we gain. 
Ponder, O Man, Etemity! 

Etemity! Etemity! 
How long art thou, Etemity ! 
Who ponders oft on thee is wise. 
All fleshly lusts will he despise, 
The World finds place with him no 

more; 
The lovc of vain delights is o*er. 
Ponder, O Man, Etemity ! 
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Etemity! Etcraity! Etcrnityl Etcmity! 

How long art tliou, Eternity! llow long art thoa, Eternityl 

Who marks theo well wonld say to God, Lo, I, Eternity, warn thee, 

Here, jadge, barn, smite me with thy O Man, that oft thou think on me, 

rod, The sinncr's punishment and pain, 

Herc let me all thy justice bcar, To them who love thcir God, nch gain ! 

When time of gracc is past, thcn spare I Fondc«', O Man, Eternity I 
Ponder, O Man, Etcmity! Wülfpe», 1648. 

TUESDAY IN EaSTEB WeEK« 

Only see ye that yoar heart Fix yoar hearts beyond thc skies, 

Bise betimes from carthly Inst; Whithcr ye yoursclves woald rise. 

Would ye thcre with Him have part, Louisa Henriette, 

Herc obey your Lord and trust. EUctress of Brandenburgh, 1653. 



"^ 



THE VOLKSLIED. 

It has Sprung from the people's heart and mind, is thc Joint 
expression of their weal and woe, and may he traced to a verjr 
remote period. At all times unfettered, hold and iadependent in 
character^ it had to struggle against the opposing influences of the 
clergy, to whom it was distasteful^ even at the time of Charle- 
magne. 

Bearing at first an epic garb« we see it interwoven with the early 
legends of our heroic age and the traditions of the Thicrsage. 
Coeval with the Court poetry, which, imbued with loftier aspira- 
tions, moved more within foreign spheres, the Volkslied^ whether 
treating historieal, domestie, or other subjeets, always kept within 
the domain of the fatherland or home. 

It flourished most in the I4th^ 15th, or 16th Century; firom that 
time dates also its lyric character. Many of our greatest poets have 
drawn from this pure springe and infused the vigour and health, 
with which it is imbued, into their most celebrated creations. We 
shall meet it again among the productions of these writers, to 
whom I shaU direct the reader's attention, and confine myself here 
to presenting them with a specimen of the Volkslied pur eang^ one 
of a worldly^ the other of a sacred, character : — 

DlUXKINa SONO. 

Wein, wein Ton dem Rein, Machst rotte Wingeleint 

lantter, daner und vein, Du soenst, die allseit pflegen, Tcind k sein, 

dein rarb gibt gar liechten Schein den Augnstein 

als cristall und mbein. und dieBegein ; 

Du gibst medicein in baiden sduuden kannit du Boig und 

für trauren ; schenk du ein ! pein, 

Trinckgaot Kätterlein | dassyirergesietitentsdittndftachlAtein. 
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Dein crmft wunder tnot; 

dem sogen gibst du mnot, 

dem argen kargen miJtes pluot; 

narren machst da üraoL 
All mein unmuot 

iaszt da anverhaot 

gen oincr raincn frawen guot, 



die mir mein hertz durchwnot 
mit sfreszer, senender^ ynneclicher gluot 
Da mir gepot 
ir miindlin rot 

gar pillich wiilich, was ich in den tot. 
LoQS hab ich nit, dann jammcr und not ! 



In Dülci Jübilo. 



In dalci jubilo 
na singet and seid fro ! 
Unsers herzen wunne 

leit in presepio 
Und leachtet als die sonne 

matris in gremio 

Alpha es et o 

Alpha es et o ! 

O Jhesa par?ale, 
nach dir ist mir so weh ! 
Trost mir mein gemüete, 

o puer optime 
Durch alle deine güete, 

o princeps gloriel 

Trahe me post te! 

Trabe mepostte! 



O Patris charitas, 
o nali lenitas 

Wir weren all verloren 
per nostra crimina 

So hat er uns erworben 
cclorum gaudia 
Ejra, wer wir da, 
eya, wer wir da j 

Ubi sunt eaudia ? 
Nirgend mehr, denn da, 
Da die engol singen 

nOTa cnntica 
Und die Schellen klingen 

in rcgis curia 
Eya wer wir da, 
Kya, wer wir da ! 



THIED OR CLASSICAL PERIOD. 



GERMANY^S intellectual regeneration shadowed forth with the 
appearance of Opitz, became now more and morc apparent; 
bat many a Titanic effort was required to remove tbe still existing 
impediments. Bodmer^s and Gottscbcd's literary contests, liow- 
ever useful in some respects, were not sufficicntly swecping in 
tbeir results, tbey didnot stir up the nation thoroughly; Germany 
wanted that whicli constitutes the csscnce of intellectual progress 
eveiywhere, i.e, national life. Tom by factions within, impeded 
in its onward movement by a crafty priesthood, — the football 
of an aristocracy deßcient in patriotism, intellect, and wealth 
— those attributes which constitute its power clsewhere, Ger- 
many offered at this timc a sad spectaclc iudeed, and needcd a 
master mind, capable of rousing it from its lethargy, and reminding 
it that a nation, in order to be rcspected by others, must first 
know how to respect itself. We wanted the right man for the 

L 
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occasion, and found liim in Frederick of Prussia. Bold enough 
to beard Anstria, that antiquated state, which, to do it justice, has 
at all times been the consistent enemy of progress, always and 
everywhere, Prussia's king, in appealing to the martial spirit of 
bis countrymen, came forward also as the defender of civil and 
religious liberty; and thus proved a benefactor not only to bis own 
country, but to Europe in general. Hia own cosmopolitan taste 
made bim appreciate raerit in others, and though firom bis Frencb 
predilections— tbc result of bis early education — be neglected 
German literature, be gave, nevertbeless, a Stimulus to mental 
exertions; proving in bis own person wbat may be effected by moral 
courage, tenacity of purpose, and perseverance, be tbe means bow- 
ever so small. 

Tbe peace wbicb foUowed tbe seven years' war, proved beneficial 
to tbe cultivation of literatui'c, tbougb tbe progress (owing to tbe 
wounds inflicted by tbat long struggle) could be but slow. 
Leaming, still confined to the few, gradually penetrated the 
masses. Pedantry and antiquated forms vanished before a refined 
criticism. 

Tbe reforms projected and partially carried out by Joseph IL, a 
well-intentioned but feeble-minded monarch^ were too much impeded 
to produce during bis lifc-time the desired effect ; and the little be 
accomplished was set aside by liis successor Leopold II. It was 
the misfortune of Joseph to have acted in bis praiseworthy endea- 
vours without the co-operation of bis people, to have obstinately 
relied on bis own individual imperial prestige — a fatal error, to wbicb 
must be attributed bis failures^ disappointments, and sufferings. 

Tbe study of the Greek writers characterising this period, bad 
opened a splendid field for philological researches; a science^ wbicb 
thanks to tbe exertions of Friedrich August Wolf, has ever since 
proved increasingly fruitful in results. 

Tbe master-pieces of the great Standard writers of England, 
tben the bome of literature, par excellence, reacted likewise bene- 
ficially on mental life in Germany. Bodmer, Liskow, and Brei- 
tinger drew some sparks from the splendid flame buming on 
Sbakespeare's altar. The immortal swan of Avon was understood 
by Lessing, the reformer of our language ; by Herder, so discri- 
minating and refined ; by Leibnitz, the erudite philosopber : by 
Mendelssohn, in whom the deepest pbilosopby was joined to the 
wärmest pbilantbropy : by Schlegel, wbose masterly translation of 
Sbakespeare's works is not only a graceful homage paid to tbe 
transcendant genius of England's greatest writer, but in itself a 
glorious monument of our own literature: by Oötbe, who at first 
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rather reluctant in appreciatiug Shakespcare^s genius, redeemed 
his errors amply : by Schiller, wbo evinced bis appreciation of 
England^B bard in trandating Macbetb : by Weisse, and Bürger, 
wbo became tbe interpreters of many of bis creations. 

The soul-stirring and bomely strains of Burns, Hogg, Allan 
Ctmningham, tbe inimitably grapbic style of tbat photographer of 
natare, of tbe human cbaracter and bistory, Walter Scott, in- 
stilled subaequently also a bealtby tone into our inflated literature, 
showed tbat there existed a mental affinitv between tlie two kindred 
nations, proved an antidote to tbe sickly sentimentalisni tben per- 
vading Germany, roused its youtb to intellectual and patriotic 
parsoitSy and originated tbat remarkable pbase so füll of entbusiasm 
and impulse, called * Die Stürm-and Drangperiode.* True, we 
moved rather rapidly, convineed, as we were, tbat increased 
exertions coold only compensatc for tbe letbargy of tbe past. 
Klapstockf Herder j but principally tbe latter, became tbe soul of tbis 
movement. EJopstock's ardour, fanned by bis elassical studies and 
tbe reading of our ancient bistory, gave utterance to bis lofty senti- 
ments in * Hennann and Thusnelda^' and in rcsuscitating tbe atbletic 
figure of tbe chief of tbe Cherusei, he reminded Grermans tbat their 
country, in time gone by, was glorious and free. At thc touch of 
his lyre, tbe boly oak-forests, tbose mute wituesses of tbe dceds of 
GUT fatbers, bloomed anew ; and tbrough tbe rustlings of tbe leaves 
we heard again tbe sagas of old, and tbose martial songs, tbe sweet, 
never-fading wild-flowers of tbe German beart. Schubert's tbrilling 
poem, * Die Fürstengruft/ appealed tbe more forcibly to tbe sym- 
patbising beart, because tbe reflection of his own agony. Friedrich 
von Stolberg's Freiheitsgesang swept tbunderlike tbrough Germania, 
and kindled, like Gleim's Kriegslieder so imbued with tbe spirit 
of tbe ancient bards, lofty sentiments among tbe nation. 

Ewald Christian von Kleist depicted naturc in words, by 
writing his ' Frühling,' tbat sweet flower of the mind. The muse 
of Uz celebrated tbe great Creator of all, in his soul-stirring ode, 
'An die Gottheit;' wbilst tbe earliest poetical effusion of Schiller bore 
likewise witness to tbe lofty entbusiasm tben prevailing. 

And firom tbis era of mental stir also dates modern German 
philosophy, nshered in by Kant, wbo placed tbe edifice on a larger 
basisy brought unity into tbe various metaphysical Systems, and 
thns gave a new impulse to all philosopbical speculations. Kant, 
wbo died in the fear of God, wbo never wounded a human being, 
wbose honourable, spotless life, is the best refutation of tbe attacks 
made upou him. 

Wbon he appeared, philosopbical speculations were sadly con- 
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fosed ; the Systems of Leibnitz, Wolf, Locke, Newton, Bacon^ 
David Hume and Helvetius, had not produeed the unity so 
essential in metaphysics, while the excesses of the materialists had 
only brought discredit on these pursuits ; hence the difficulty of 
raising with these scattered materials a new and strong building. 
Kant accomplished this difficult task; his mind, deep, versatile and 
analytical, yet at the same time compact and constructive, 
possessed pre-eminently the gcnius of Organisation ; he collected 
the scattered materials, and, after having classified them, he erected 
that splendid monument of common sense called 'Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft,' a work, in wlüch, sctting aside the scepticism of 
Hume on the one band, and the dograatism of Wolf on the other, 
he traced out a new road, which, if foUowed, will finally lead to the 
desired goal. 

But just as in the physical world, everything has its enemy, 
parasite, and antidote, so we sec also in the mental regions specu- 
lations counteracted by othcr ideas diametrically opposed. It is 
most remarkable, that in this case, the town of Königsberg, where 
the new light had appeared, and firom which it was radiating 
in every direction, sbould at this very time have become the 
centre of sentimentalismi the antidote to Kant's tenets. But so 
it was. 

OÖTHE in his ' Dichtung und Wahrheit/ shows in all its rami- 
fications a movement of wbich Jung Stilling, Lavater, Justus 
Moser, Moritz, Claudius, Bahrdt, Jacobi, Heinse, were the 
representatives par excellence. 

Even Hippel, in whom the romantic and satirical Clements 
were so harmoniously blended, was at first contaminated 
by these noxious influences; but, after having studied the law, 
generally an antidote to dreamy speculations, his mind assumed 
soon the prosy settled mood, rcsulting from forensic pursuits. The 
ladies, abovc all, favoured the movement. It was the salt that 
seasoned the evening parties, and gave zest to the cup of tea ; the 
higher their rank, the crazier they feit on the subject. Princess 
Galitzin tben staying at Münster, Juliana von Krüdener, who 
subsequently led a somewliat anti-idyllic life at Paris, and Elisa 
von der Recke, were the fair and chief movers. 

When Cagliostro the charlatan appeared, the mania had reached 
its climax ; and but for the exertions of Jean Paul Friedrich Eichter, 
Nicolai, and Tiedge, poor Elisa von der Eecke would have be- 
come stark mad. Tiedge kindly conducted her to Italy, and sub- 
mitted her there to a regime the eiSects of which proved eminently 
beneficial. 
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The Königsberg mystic scliool, confined within a narrow sphcre, 
coald not, however, arrest the onward movement, which was 
materially furthered by the Formation of literary associations 
iu cur universities. Halberstadt became, in the year 1771, tlie 
first central point of the movement. Gleira, the founder of Ihis 
association, was here supported by J. G. Jacobi, Schmidt, Michaelia, 
Heinse, and ultimately by Voss, Wieland, and Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter. These pursuits pro/ed most beneficial to mental culture 
in Grermany; bat a more direct influence and embracing a mach 
wider sphere exercised the 



'GÖTTINGER DICHTERBUND,' also called 'HAINBUND/ 

Göttingen, at that time, already occapied, as it does now, a high 
Position among the academical seats in Germany. History and 
political economy foand therc their most eloquent and gifted 
expoonders, whilst the classic«, interpreted by Heyne and Michaelis, 
attracted the young students in crowds. 

Previons to the founding of the 'Hainbund,' a man of the 
highest literary attainments, and of the most refined taste, 
Heinrich Christian Boie, had founded, under great difficulties, in 
the year 1765, a literary periodical called ' Musenalmanach,' of 
which Gotter, the dramatic writer, Kästner, the mathematician, 
philosopher and poet, became the first contributors, the number of 
whom was subsequently increased by the most distinguished poets 
of Grermany. 

The principal founder, the soul, and the most enthusiastic 
sapporter, of the Hainbund, which flourished most from 1772 — 
1774, was Gottfried August Bürger, associatcd with Hölty, Miller, 
Voss, Gramer, Hahn, the two Stolbergs, Leisewitz, Wehrs. 

Its object was to promote literary pursuits, especially poetry, 
among its,members, wbo were in the habit of meeting every 
Saturday, for the purpose of discussing the merits of the poems 
written during the week. 

In Order to be a member of this club, it was essential to lead a 
spotless life ; thus the cause of morality could not but gain by such 
associations. 

Bürger, who remained the prominent iigurc of this poetical 
gronp, wrotCi at that time, his most celebratcd ballads, so de- 
aervedly populär for graceful flow of language and purity of 
diction* 
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It was a noble sight, to behold so many young, ardent studentSy 
füll of enthusiasm for their lofty calling, that of raising high the 
literary Standard of their country, nobly engaged, at a time 
when life is still füll of lofty aspirations and rosy dreams^ to see 
them give here the first proofs of that transcendent genius^ which 
shone so brightly in many of their subsequent writings. 

But, alas! that beautiful dream lasted but a short time; for when 
their academical studies were eompleted, the chain was broken, 
and its links seattered over the German fatherland, where their 
lofty dreams vanished before the stern duties and realities of 
life.' 

Mental intercourse between them was, however, for some time 
kept up in the periodicals ^ Musenalmanach * and * Deutsche 
Museum/ 

The former, after Boie's departurc from Göttingen, was en- 
trusted to the editorship of Voss. The latter, founded in 1 776, under 
Boie and Dohm, rose rapidly to the highest literary standing. 

Literary associations in the universities ceased now; but the seeds 
which the young founders had seattered over intellcctual Germaoy 
sprang up rapidly and fruitfully in Königsberg, Wien, Berlin, 
and ultimately in Weimar and Jena, the two homes of intellect. 

Hamburg, the town where dramatic art was most appreciated and 
cultivated, because cxpounded there by Lessing, the refined eritic, 
andpractically displayed by Schröder, became the Channel from which 
the literature of the 17th Century was conducted into that of the 
18th. Yet all these mental efforts werc onlv the dawn of the 
glorious morn, which was now to break and shed its long continucd 
rays over Germany. The clouds broke as Klopstock appeared. 




KLOPSTOCK. 

WiTH KJopstock began the classical era of Germany, and the slum- 
bering faculties of the nation were roused to new exertions. From 
his genius, emanated the sacred fire which is still buming, and, 
let US hope, will continue so. 

Whilst among the ancients, intellcctual culture resulted from the 
political greatness of the nation, the revival of literature in Germany 
dates, Strange to say, from a period, when that country was still 
prostrate, both politically and intellectually. We say this ad- 
visedly, for, howcvcr bencficial to mental progress, the deeds of 
JPrussia's great king may have been öfter \i\% de«Lth, the ooiisfr- 
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qnences were hardly perceptible during bis Hfe-time. Elopstock^ 
whose mind had been expanded by the study of the ancient 
das^cal writers, now attempted to instil that spirit into our own 
literature, a bold experiment, rcquiring a mastermind and a great 
amoimt of moral courage. Before bim already, Winckelmann, by 
the study of ancient sculpture, had awakened among the German 
nation a taste for the fine arts, the hand-maid of literature; for 
the immortal works of art of Greece were the results of refined 
mental culture, and illustrated the lofty conceptions of those 
who, in imparting soul to the cold marble, knew how to repre« 
sent the human form with a skill unattained since^ and 
perhaps unattainable ! 

Winckelmann's aesthetic pursuits reacted thus upon Klopstock, 
whose Creative genius skilfully blended the past with the present, 
and patriotically applied the knowledge gained to the requirements 
of his own country, and of bis own age. But Klopstock was more 
than a genius^ patriot, and reformer, he was a yirtuous man^ a 
man of God. Never did sentiments of piety flow frora a purer 
sonrccy never were they expressed with greater sincerity and 
fervour, never breathed forth in more harmonious language. A 
profound scholar^ he did not delight in ostentatiously displaying 
his vast erudition; with bim the classical element was the 
leaven imperceptibly diflused throughout his works. It was the 
salt that seasoned his * Messiah/ and imparted vigour to his 
immortal odes^ in which his genius shone so conspicuously. And 
what a bright example he set to his contemporaries I The high- 
minded and the virtuous flocked around bim, whilst he proved, in 
bis person^ that the neblest attributes Gf a mau of genius consist 
in spreading the greatest j possible amount of good amoug his 
fellow-men. 

He has been reproached, and not without reason, for too much 
exuberance of sentiment. His language, always pure and intense^ 
is at times deficient in that simplicity which distinguishes that of 
his successors. Many of his imitators have carried this tendency 
still further, and revelled in the display of that tearfulness of which 
Jung Stilling, Jacobi, Lavater, Claudius, and others, are the 
melancholy representatives. But, notwithstanding this, Klopstock 
was the guiding-star of a host of eminent writers who followed 
Iiim in rapid succession, and of whom he will always be one of 
the purest omaments. 

Friederich Gottlieb Klopstock, the son of a magistrate, was born 
on the 2nd of July, 1724, at Quedlinburg. After having received 
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his first education at Friedberg-on-the-Saale, he was sent, in the 
year 1740, to the * Fürstenschule, at Pforta, where he devoted himself 
with great ardour to the study of the classical writers, and 
gave here the first proof of his politieal genius. Milton became 
his favourite. * When first I read him/ he writes to Bodmer, 
'he fanned the sacred fire, which Homer had kindled already 
within me, and made me soar heavenwards/ These great proto- 
types he was anxious.to follow, and to Imitate, if possible, a noble 
ambition, of which he has not proved himself unworthy! He 
resolved to write his ' Messiah !^ In 1745, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Jena, in order to prepare for the church; there he 
wrote the first three Cantos of his greatest work, at first in prose, 
and then in hexameters, a metrical form bitherto unknown in 
German poetry. From Jena he went to the University of Leipsic, 
a towii where his active mind was likely to find the intellectual 
food it required. His firiend Schmidt, having shown to Gramer, 
the Editor of the * Bremer Beiträge,' Klopstock's first Cantos of 
the * Messiah;' he was prevailed upon to publish them in that 
critical pcriodical. They appeared in the beginning of 1748, and 
created immense^sensation. In the same year, he left Leipsic for 
Langensalza, whcrc he had accepted a tutorship \ here he made 
the acquaintance of ' Fanny Schmidt,' the sister of his friend ; but 
his lovc not being returned, he left that place for Zürich, where he 
spciit ninc months in the house of his friend Bodmer, who did all 
in hin ])ower to dispel the cloud, which disappointed love had spread 
ovcr Klopstock'a raind. His early Ödes and Elegies bear witness 
to the aflbction he bore to his ^ Fanny/ His pecuniary circum- 
stances not being brilliant, he afterwards eagerly embraced an offer 
made to him by the Dauish Count Bernstorff", who admired 
Klopstock's genius, and had rccommcuded him to King Fre- 
derick V., of Denmark. 

IIc accepted the ofler, and went to Copenhagen. On his way 
thither, he made, at Hamburg, the acquaintance of his beloved 
* Cidli' (Meta JloUer), of whom he had already heard through 
his friend Giscke, in Brunswick, and who was destined to contribute 
HO much to his worldly happincss. Hemarriedher in the year 1754. 
After tho death of Bcrnstorff, Klopstock retired to Hamburg, living 
on tho pcnsion granted to him by the King of Denmark. In the 
hour of his death, which took place on the 14th of March^ 1803^ 
ho was lustaincd by thoso lofty and pious sentiments, whidi 
animated him through lifo, and fiUed liis soul with consolation and 
hope of that brightcr world, the glory of which his immortal muse 
otten celebrated in hea\en-in^p\t^ «üeicen!»^ ^S&fosisxal 
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boie tonclung witness to the respect and love in which he was 
hdd by high and low. On his coflSn, covered with a piain black 
doth, was placed a book of white metal^ surrounded by palm and 
oak leaves. It bore the inscription, written by the great bard for 
his beloved Meta : — 

• Nah* war meines Helfcr's Bechto Weiterhin im Thal der Nächte 

Sah Sie gleich mein Auge nicht, War mein Rotter und seia Licht!' 

The foneral ceremoniea were most imposing. His own pious 
thoughts, uttered in his immortal creations, were sung over his 
grave. First, the * Vater Unser/ then his hymn : — 

' Wie wird mir dann, o dann mir sein ; 
Wann ich mich ganz des Herrn zu freun 
In ihm entschlafen werde.' 

Then followed ehoruses frora * Holy, Holy/ set to music by 
Komberg, and from Mozart's ^ Requiem.' 

A passage of the 12th Book of the * Messiah/ eontaining an 
aeconnt of the death of Mary^ the sister of Lazarus, was read over 
his hier, and the moumful ceremony concluded with his glorious 

Resdrbection Song. 

Aufersteh'n, ja anferstehn wirst du, Arisc shalt thou, shalt soon arise, 

Mein Staab; nach kurzer Buh! My dust that lowlj slumbering lies! 

Unsterblich'« Leben Immortal lifc shali He, 

Wird, der dich schuf, dir geben ! Tliy great Creator give to thcc ! 
Hallclujah! Hallelujah! 

Then his coflSn, adorncd with^the first offerings of spring, descended 
slowly into the tomb. 

In the silent churchyard of Ottensen lies the good man^ his dust 
mingling with that of his beloved * Meta,* his guardian-angel in 
life^ now his companion in death ! 

The name of Klopstock being for ever identified with his greatest 
mental cflFort, the ' Messiah/ an epic poem in twcnty cantos, I have 
given here a portion of it, with a nearly literal translation. Klop- 
stock nsed here, for the first time, the Greek hexameter, instead of 
the Short light metre, which had prevailed hitherto, and the poem, of 
which the first ten cantos, as regards rhythmical harraony, are con- 
sidered the most successful, gains thus compass and fiexibility. It re- 
presents the sufi'erings and death of Christ, and owes its origin partly 
to a dream, which Klopstock had when at school, partly to the 
Impression produced on the Ocrman bard in reading Milton's 
'Paradise Lost.' It appeared in September, 1773, and reflects 
vividly the author's soul and mind. The subject itself moves 
within a limited sphere, and bears, on this account, more a descrip- 
ürdthan an epic chanicter: the deficieacy oi Te^es^Ti\&x^\A^T«i 
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the poem here and tliere ratlier tedioos and barren ; but, taking it 
as a whole, we miist admire the lofty spirit, fervour, and intenaity 
of feeling whicli it bre«itliC8 ; and, bearing in mind the period at 
which it was writtcn, we can well afford to overlook some of its 
minor defccts, and a fev/ theological incongruities, compensated, 
as we are, by so many bcautiful passages, expressed with a purity 
of language, and depth bf feeling, which will always stamp 
Klopstock's principal epic poem as a Standard work in Gterman 
litcrature, and rcnder immortal the name of its author. 

DER SCHWUR DES MESSIAS.— THE VOW OF THE MESSIAH. 

CiiRiST renews bis vow of redccmin^ mankind. It la evening. Jesus, according to 
bis custom, bas loft Jerusalem, in order to spcnd tbo nigbt in prayer, on tbe Mount 
of Olivea. Jobn, who accompanies hiin, remains bebind, at tho foot of tbe mountain, 
near the gravcs of tbe Jcwisb propbets. Mount * Mona,' on whicb the Temple c^ 
Solomon was built-, is seen in tbe distancc, tbe glare of tbe numerous sacrificial fires 
around being reflected on its summit. 

Gegen die östlicbe Seite Jerusalems liegt Towards tbe eastem side of Jerusalem 

ein Gebirge, lies a mountain, 

Wclcbes auf seinem Gipfel scbon oft den Wbicb on its summit often concealed tbo 

göttlichen Mittler, Rc<leemcr, 

Wie in das Heilige Gottes verbarg, wenn As in a boly sanctuary, wben he lonely 

er einsame Nächte nigbts 

Unter des Vaters Anscbann ernst in Ge- Under bis Father's eyes, in constant 

beten durchwachte. praycrs did pass, 

Jesus ging nach seinem Gebirg. Der Jesus went to tbis mount The pions 

fromme Johannes, Jobn. 

Er nur folgt' ihm dahin bis an die Gräber Only follows him tbither m far as the 

der Seher, graves of tbe propbets, 

Wie sein göttlicher Freund, die Nacht im There, liko bis friend divine, tbe night in 

Gebete zu bleiben. prayer to spend. 

Und der Mittler crbub sieb von dort zu And tbe Redeemer arose thence to the top 

dem Gipfel des Berges. of tbe mount 

Da umgab von dem hoben Moria ihn There, surrounded ho was by Moria's 

Schimmer der Opfer, brigbt sacrificial fires. 

Die den ewigen Vater noch jetzt im Bilde Symbols reconciling the Iloly Father e'en 

versöhnten now, 

Ringsum nahmen ihn Palmen ins Küble. Round about tbe coolness of palm trces 

GeUndere Lüfte, receivcd bim. Softer breezes, 

Gleich dem Säuseln der Gegenwart Gottes, Like rustling, announcing God's presence, 

umflossen sein Antlitz. fanned bis face. 

Und der Seraph, der Jesus zum Dienst' And the Seraph, to serve the Redeemer on 

auf der Erde gesandt war, eartb bad been sent, 

Gabriel nennen die Himmlischen ihn, Gabriel, thus ho is called by tbe spirits, 

stand feiernd am Eingange festively stood at tho entrance 

Zwoer nmdufteter Cedern, und dachte Of two fragrant cedars, tbinking of maa's 

dem Heile der Menschen, salvation. 

Und dem Triumphe der Ewigkeit nach, And of eternity*s triumph, wben now the 

als jetzt der Erlöser Redeemer 

Seinem Vater entgegen vor ihm in Stillem His Father to raect, before bim silently 

Torbeigieng. passed 

Gabriel wuszte, dasz nun die Zeit der Gabriel knew, that now tho time of 

Erlösung herankam. redempiion drew near 

Diese Betrachtung enuückt ihn, er sprach Tbis thonght delighta him, with a geatler 

mit leiserer Stimme: voice he thus spoke: 

Willst du die Nacht, o Göttlicher, hier im Wilt thon Redeemer divine, the night in 

Gebete durchwachen? prayer here spend, 

rerJaagt dein ermüdeter Leib nach Cr doea Uvy body faitMeiiod looc for re- 

ErqüickuDg f frei^m«n\ ^ 
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Soll ich m deinem ansterblichen Haupt Shall I for thy immortal head a conch 

ein lagtr bereiten? iiow prepare ? 

Si^be, schon streckt der Sproszling der Bchold, alrcady exten d the cedar*s shoot- 

Ceder den grünenden Arm ans, iings, tlicir evergreen ai-ms. 

Und die weiche Stande des Balsams. Am So docs thc tcndcr balm-shrub; on the 

Grabe der Seher gnivo of the prophet 

Wichst dort nnten ruhiges Moos in der Yonder grows the silent moss in the 

kühlenden Erde. cool motlicr-earth. 

Soll ich daTon,o Göttlicher, dir ein Lager Shall I thcrewith my master dlvino a 

bereiten? couch prcpnrc ? 

Ach wie bist du, Erlöser, ermüdet I Wie Alns I how art thou Hedcemcr, so tired! 

viel erträgst du How much dost thou sutfcr 

Hier auf der Erd,' aus inniger Liebe zu Ilcre upon carth, from thy inmost lovo for 

Adams Geschlechtel Adam's rnce! 

Gabriel sagts. Der Mittler belohnt ihn Thus spcaks Gabriel, and Jesus rewards 

mit segnenden Blicken, him with blissful looks, 

Steht TollEmstaufderHöhe des Bergs am Füll of.carncstness Stands He on the top 

näheren Himmel. of the mount, nenrer to heaven. 

Dort war Gott. Dort betet* er. Unter Thcre was God. There hc prayed. Below 

ihm tönte die Erde, him the earth was sounding, 

Und ein wandelndes Jauchzen durchdrang Far spreading shouts wcre hcard through 

die Pforten des Abgrunds, the gates of the ahyss. 

Als sie Ton ihm tief unten die mächtige When they in their depth the mighty 

Stimme remahmen. voicc did hear. 

Denn sie war es nicht mehr des Fluches For no longer it was the voico of curse, 

Stimme, die Stimme the Toice 

Angekündet in Sturm, und in donnerndem Announced in storm, and spokcn midst 

Wetter gesprochen, thundering tempest 

Welche die Erde Tcmahm. Sie liörtc des To which thc eartii now listened. It heard 

Segnenden Kede, the voicc of the BIcssed One 

Der mit unsterblicher Schöne sie einst zu Who had once rcsolvcd to rencw it in its 

verneuen beschlossen. unfading beauty. 

Ringsum lagen die Hügel in lieblicher Aronnd were spread thc hills in lovely 

Abenddämmrung, twilight. 

Gleich als blühten sie wieder, nach Edens As if blooming again, in Eden's imago 

Bilde geschaifen. crcatcd. 

Jesus redete. Er und der Vater dnrch- Jesus spoke : He and the Father scized 

schauten den Inhalt the mcaning 

Gränzlos ; diesz nur vermag des Menschen Boundless; tlus can the voice of man only 

Sttnmie zu sagen : uttcr: 

Göttlicher Vater, die Tage des Heils, und Father divine, the days of salvation and 

des ewigen Bundes our covenant 

Nahen sich mir, die Tage zu gröszeren Do now approach, the days selcctcd for 

Werken erkohren, works still greatcr 

Als die Schöpfung, die du mit deinem Than creation, which thou with thy Son 

Sohne vollbrachtest. hast accomplishcd. 

Sie yerklären sich mir so schön und herr- They shino upon mc, as lovely, as splendid 

lichf als damals, as they did once 

Da wir der Zeiten Reih durchschauten, When we pierced gencrations and the days 

die Tage der Zukunft, of the future. 

Durch mein göttliches Schaun bezeichnet, My eye divine discemed, and saw more 

und glänzender sahen. brightly. 

Dir nur ist es bekannt, mit was vor Thou only knowest it, with what concord 

Einmuth wir damals, we thcn. 

Du, mein Vater, und ich, und der Geist Thou, my Father, and I, and the Spirit,iho 

die Erlösung beschlossen. work of rcdemption resolved on, 

In der Stille der Ewigheit, einsam, und 'Midst eternity's silence, loncly, and with- 

ohne Geschöpfe, out any creatures 

Waren wir bei einander. Voll nnsrer Ai-ound, were we togcther. Füll of our 

göttlichen Liebe, love divine, 

Saihen wir auf die Menschen, die noch We looked down upon men, nnbom yet 

nicht waren, herunter. 

Edens selige Kinder, ach unsro Geschöpfe, Eden's happy children, alas, our crea- 

wie elend tures, how wretched 

Waren sie, sonst unsterblich, nun Staube They were, once immortaU Q^ow du&t^ and 

und entßteUt von der Sünde. disfigaxed \>y «n\ 
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Vater, ich sah ihr Elend, du meine Tbrä- Father, I saw their miseiy, and thou my 

ncn. Da sprachst du : tears. Thoa saidst: 

Lasset der Gottheit Bild in dem Menschen Let the image of God renew mankind 

von neuem uns schauen! again. 

Also beschlossen wir unser Geheimnisz, Thus we nrojected our secret compact, 

das Blut der Versöhnung, that is, the blood of redemption 

Und die Schöpfunji^ der Menschen verncut To crcatc mankind, rcnewcd in thj image 

zu dem ewigen Bilde! eternal! 

Hier erkohr ich mich selbst, die göttliche Here I offcred mjscif, the mission divino 

That zu vollenden. to accomplish. 

Ewiger Vater, das weiszt du, das wissen Father eternal, thou knowest it, the hca- 

die Himmel, wie innig vcns also did know, how much 

Mich seit diesem Entschlusz nach meiner I, since this resolvc, for lowliness have 

Emicdrung verlangte ! longed ! 

Erde, wie oft warst du, in deiner niedrigen Earth, far away, how oflen wast thoa in 

Ferne thy distance 

Mein erwähltes, geliebteres Augenmerk! Mj aim, selected and cherished! And 

Und o Kanaan, tlioa Canaan 

Heiliges Land, wie oft hing unverwendet Holj land, how often I fixed my eyes 

mein Auge 

An dem Hügel, den ich von des Bundes On that hill, whlch füll of the blood of the 

Blute schon voll sah! covenant, I beheld already. 

Und wie bebt mir mein Herz von süszen. Oh, howtrembles myheart with sweetand 

wallenden Freuden, ^ inmost joy 1 

Dasz ich so lange schon Mensch bin, dasz That man*s form I have bome so long, 

schon so viele Gerechte and that of the just so many 

Sich mir sammeln, und nun bald alle Around me gather, and now soon all races 

Geschlechter der Menschen of men 

Mir sich heiligen werden. Hier lieg* ich. Will worship me. Here I am, Father 

göithcher Vater, ^ Divine, 

Noch nach deinem Bilde geschmückt mit Made still in thy image, adomed with the 

den Zügen der Menscheit, ^ featnres of mankind, 

Betend vor dir: bald aber, ach bald wird Praying before Thee: but soon, soon alas, 

dein tödtend Gericht mich thy dcadly judgment 

Blutend entstellen, und unter den Staub Will dcface me in bloodj or bury 'mongst 

der Todten begraben. the dust of the dead. 

Schon, o Richter der Welt, schon hör 'ich Already, O Judge of the world, already I 

fern dich, und einsam hcar them nfar off and loneiy 

Kommen, und imerbittlich in deinen Him- Advance, and inexorably along thy Hea- 

mein dahcrgehn. vens procecd. 

Schon durchdiingt mich ein Schauer, dem Already Tm seized with holy awe. By 

ganzen Geiste rgcschlcchte the whole world of spirits 

Unempfiudbar, nnd wenn du sie auch mit Unfelt, even if thou in the wrath of thy 

dem Zorne der Gottheit Godhcad 

Tödtetest unempfindbar. Ich seh den Shouldst kill; yes, unfelt by them, I see 

nächtlichen Garten the garden of night spread before me 

Schon vor mir liegen, sinke vor dir in Already, and I bow down before Thee 

niedrigen Staub hin, in dust. 

Lieg, und bei*, und winde mich, Vater, im Here I kneel and pray, writhing, O 

Todesschwcisze. . Father, in the sweat of agony. 

Siehe, da bin ich, mein Vater. Ich will Bchold, here I am, my Father. I am 

des Allmächtigen Zürnen, ready, O God, 

Deine Gerichte will ich mit tiefem Gehör- And thy judgments also dceply obedientto 

sam ertragen. suffer. 

Dn bist ewig! Kein endlicher Geist hat Thou art eternal! No mortal spirit ever 

das Zürnen der Gottheit thought of tiie wrath of Godhead, 

Keiner je den Unendlichen, tödtend mit None ever of the * Infinite' killing with 

ewigem Tode, deaih eternal. 

Ganz gedacht, nnd keiner empfunden. (Been fuUy mindfnl of), and no one yet 

Gott nur vermochte fdt. God only was able 

Gott zu versöhnen. Erhebe dich, Bichtcr To reconcile God. Arise, O Judge of the 

der Welt! Hier bin ich! earth! Here I am! 

Tödte mich, nimm mein ewiges Opfer zu Kill me; accept as reconciliation, my 

deiner Versöhnung. sacrifices eternal. 

Noch bin ich frei, noch kann ich dich I am still free. I still can entrcat Thee; 

bitten; so tbut sich der Himmel aad^^ttvca oi^«a% 
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Mit Miriiiden von Serapliim aar, and führet With myriads of angele, and Icads icc 

mich jauchzend, rejoicing, 

Vater, zorück in Triumph zu deinem er- O Father, back in trinmph before Thy 

habenen Throne I throne so lofty; 

Aber ich will leiden, was keine Seraphim But suffcr will I what no seraph con* 

fassen, ceivcs, 

Wai kein denkender Cherub in tiefen What no thinking chcrub, in decp mcdi- 

Betrachtungen einsieht, tations, can seize. 

Ich will leiden, den furchbarsten Tod, ich I will suffer the drearicst death; yes, 

Ewiger, leiden! suffer. Eternal! 

Weiter sagt'er, und sprach: Ich hebe gen Thus continuing, he said: I lift up to 

Himmel mein Haupt auf, lieaTcn my head. 

Meine Hand in die Wolken, und schwöre My band to the clouds, and swear to Theo 

dir bei mir selber, by Myself, 

Der ich Gott bin, wie du: Ich will die Who am God, like Thyself : Iwillredecm 

Menschen erlosen, mankind. 

Jesus sprach*«, und erhub sich. In seinem Jesus said tliis, and rose. Sublime was his 

Antlitz war Hoheit, countcnance, 

Seelenmh,' und Ernst, und Erbarmung, Fall of pcace, eamestncss, pity, whilst 

als er vor Grott stand. Standing before God's prcsence, 

Aber anhörbar den Engeln, nur sich und Unhcard by angels, only by God and the 

dem Sohne Temommen, Son, 

Sprach der ewige Vater, und wandte sein Spoke the eternal Father, and tumed 

schauendes Antlitz away His face 

Kach dem Versöhner hin : Ich breite mein Towards tho Rcdecmer: I spread my 

Haupt durch die Himmel, countcnance through licavens. 

Meinen Arm ans durch die Unendlichkeit, My arm through etemity, and say: I am 

sage: Ich bin 

Ewig! und schwöre dir, Sohn: Ich will Eternal I and swcar to Thee, O Son, I will 

die Sünde Tergeben. forgive sins. 

Also sprach er, und schwieg. Indem die This he said, and was silcnt. Whilst the 

Ewigen sprachen, Eternal thus spoke. 

Ging durch die ganze Natur ein ehrfurchts- It seemed as if a solcmn thrill had seized 

volles Erbebt. all nature. 

Seelen, die jetzo wurden, noch nicht zu- Souls fast sprung into being, yet without 

denken begannen, thought, 

Zitterten, und empfanden zuerst. Ein Trembled, and feit for the first time. A 

gewaltiger Schauer fecliiig of awe 

Faszie den Seraph, ihm schlug sein Herz, Seized tiic Seraph ; his heort beat and 

und um ihn lag wartend, around him lay waiting, 

Wie vor dem nahen Gewitter die Erde, Just liko carth, his silent globe, when 

sein schweigender Weltkreis. tempest is threatening. 

Sanftes Entzücken kam allein in der Gentlc rapture, only fult by tho futuro 

künftigen Christen Ciiristian 

Seelen, und süszbetäubend Gefühl des Souls ; feeling ineffably sweet of lifo 

ewigen Lebens. eternal. 

Aber sinnlos, und zur Verzweiflung nur But, senseless, and only feeling the sting 

noch empfindlich, of despair. 

Sinnlos, wider Gott was zu denken, ent- Unable to raise any tboughts ugainst God, 

stürzten im Abgrund in the abyss bclow 

Hiren Thronen die Geister der Hölle. Da The spirits of hell were hurled fi-om thcir 

jeder dahinsank, thrones. Thus falling. 

Stürzt auf jeden ein Fels, brach unter Eaeh was buried under a rock; and tho 

jedem die Tiefe. depth below gavc 

Ungestüm ein, und donnernd erklang die Suddcnly way, whilsta thundering echo did 

unterste Hölle. shakc hell in its inmost foundations I 

The Author. 

The gcnios of Klopstock^ so transcendant in ^is greatest poem^ 
from "which we have just given an extract, showed itself still 
more conspicuously in his 'Ödes/ be it that he poured out his 
sentiments in praise of friendship, as in Wingolf; of love, as in his 
' Ode to Fanny/ be it f;hat he was celebrating the return of spring 
in his poem 'der Zürchersee^ or gave utteTauceto "Oclq^^ \o?t^ %^i^v- 
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ments whichauimated hisownGrermanheart inHermannundTkumeUa 
a poeiüj by whicli^ in reviving tlie glorious past^ he Feminded hia 
countrymeu of their patriotic duties. 

An Gott. 

Ein stiller Schauer deiner A11fj:cgenwart Nicht hcat erst sahst da meiner mir 
Erscliüttert, Gott, mich. Sanfter erbebt hin^^ Zeit, 

mein Herz, Die Angenblicke, weinend vorubcrgeh'n! 

Und mein Gebein. Ich führ, ich führ es, Du bist es, der du warst; Jehova 

Doss du auch hier, wo ich weine, Gott, bist Hcissest du ! aber ich Staub Yom Staabel 

Von deinem Antlitz wandelt, Unend- Staub, und auch ewigl denn die Un- 

hchcr, sterbliche, 

Dein Blick, der Seher, durch mein eröffnet Die du mir, Gott, gabst, gabst du lur 

llerz. Ewigkeit! 

Sey vor ihm heilig, Herz, sey heilig, Ihr hauchtest du, dein Bild zu schaffen, 

Seele, vom ewigen Hauch entsprungen I Hohe Begierden nach Kuh und Glück eiu! 

Verirrt mich Täuschung? oder ist Ein drängend Heer! Doch Eine ward 

wirklich wahr ! herrlicher 

Was ein Gedanke leise dem andern sagt? Vor allen andern! Eine ward Königin 

Empfindung, bist du wahr, als dürft* ich Der andern alle, deines Bildes 

Frei mit dem Schöpfer der Seeloreden? Letzter und göttlichster Zog, die Liebe! 

Gedanken Gottes, welche der Ewige, ^'^^ fühlst du selber, doch als der Ewige; 

Der Weis* itzt denket! wenn ihr den Es fülilen jauchzend, welche du himmliscli 

menschlichen schufst, 

Gedanken zürnet: o wo sollen I>>« hohen Engel deines Budes 

Sie vor euch, Gottes Gedanken hinflieh'n? Letzten und göttlichsten Zug, die Debcl 

Flöh'n sie zum Abgrund; siehe, so scvd ^»® «^^^^ ^^ "^^^^ ^®^ ^^ seio Hera 
ihr da! * hinein! 

Und wenn sie bebend in das Unendliche '^^^ seinem Denken von der VoUkommen- 
Hineilten, auch im Unbegrenzten, *^®*'> 

Wärt ihr, Allwissende, sie zu schauen! Ganz ausgeschaffen, ihm geschaffen. 

Brachtest du, Gott, ihm der Menschen 

Und wenn sie Flügel nähmen der Sera- Mutter! 

phim 

Und aufwärts flögen, in die Vcrsamm- ^^® gF^*^^^*^*^ ™^^ *"^^ ^®^ '^^ "*«n 

lungcn, Hera hmem ! 

Hoch in*s Getön, in's Hnlleluja, Nadi meinem Denken von der VoUkom- 

In die Gesänge der Harfenspieler; ^ menheit. 

Ganz ausgeschanen, mir geschaffen, 

Auch da vernähmt ihr, göttliche Hörer Führet du sie weg, die mein ganzes Herz 
sie, liebt! 

Flicht denn nicht länger, seyd ilir auch ^ • c, , 

menschlicher, ^^^ ^^^^^ Seclo ganz sich entgegen 

Flicht nicht; der ewig ist, der weiss es, .-. ,, ^'^f ^.. , , . . , 

Dafis er in engem Bezirk euch einschloss. Jf »^ ^^^f " ^}^^;^^^^ welche sie weinen kann. 

Die volle Seele ganz zuströmet! 

Des frohen Zutrauens! ach der Beruhi- ^^^'^^ ^" "^ "*^^» ^^® ^^^ ^^^^^' ^*^ ^«ß- 

Dassmeine^Seele. Gott, mir dir reden daif! ^^'cg, durch dein Schicksal, weg, un- 
Dass sich mein Mund vor dir darf öffnen, ^ a r*i k • • » T^ v, 

Töne des Menschen herabzustammeln! ^^"^ ^"^.® fortwebt, immer in's Donklere 

webt! 

Ich wag's und rede! Aber du wcisst es ?t!? "^'L***" ÄüBgertreckten Armen! 
ja^® Aber mcht weg aus dem bangen Henen I 

Schon lauge w^cisst du, was mein Gebein tt a a x. «^j ii../^ 

verzehrt, ^"^ dennoch weint do, welch ein Ge- 

Was, in mein Hera tief hingegossen, ai ^ ^'^^i^^ur!!* a ^ «r-^.. ,. 

Mcmen Gedanken ein ewig Bild ist! ^^ ^'^^P^ ^^^^^ «"^ «'^ ^«"^ Wiritlich- 
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Encfaafiend riefet, der, dass du Seelen Nur wenn sie weinet, nicht ganz verstum- 
FühleDder, und für einander schufest! met. 

Das weisst du, Schöpfer! Aber dein Gib sieden Armen, die ich voll Unschuld 

Schicksal trennt oft, 

Die Seelen, die du so für einander schufst, In meiner Kindheit, dir zu dem Himmel 

Dein hohes unerforschtes Schicksal, hob, 

Dunkel für uns, doch anbetungswürdig! Wenn ich, mit heisser Stirn voll Andacht 

Dir um die ewige Kühe flehte. 
Das Leben gleichet gegen die Ewigkeit 

Dem schnellen Hauche, welcher dem Stre- Mit Einem Winke gibst du, und nimmst 

benden du ja 

[Gntfliesst; mit ihm entfloss die Seele,* Dem Wurm, dem Stunden sind, wie Jahr- 

Die der Unendlichkeit ewig nachströmt! hunderte. 

Sein kurzes Glück; dem Wurm, der 

Einst lost des Schicksals Vater in Klar- Mensch heisst, 

heit auf. Jähriget, blühet, verblüht und abfällt. 
Was LabTrinth war; Schicksal ist dann 

ntditroohr! Von ihr geliebet, will ich die Tugend 

Ach dann, bei trunknem Wiedersehen schön 

Giebst du die Seelen einander wieder! Und selig nennen I will ich ihr hinmilisch 

BUd 

Gedanke, werth der Soel' und der Ewig- Mit unverwandten Augen anschan'n, 

keit! Kühe nur das, und nur Glück das nennen. 
Werth, auch den bangsten Schmerz zu be- 
sänftigen ! Was sie mir zuwinkt ! Aber, o frommer , 
Dich denkt mein Gteist in deiner Grösse; Dich auch, o der du fetner und höher 
Aberich fühle zu sehr das Leben, wohnst, 

Als unsre Tugend, will ich reiner. 

Das ich hier lebe! Gleich der Unsterb- Unbekannt, Gott nur bemerket, ehren ! 
lichkeit, 

Dehnt, was ein Hauch war, fürchterlich Von ihr geliebet, will ich dir feuriger 

mir sich aus! Entgegenjauchzen I Will ich mein volles 

Ich seh', ich sehe meine Schmerzen, Herz, 

Grenzenlos dunkel, vor mir verbreitet! In heisscm Hallelujaliedcm, 

Ewiger Vater, vor dir ergiessen ! 
Lass, Gott, diess Leben, leicht wie den 

Hauch entfliehn ! Dann, wenn sie mit mir deinen erhabnen 

Nein, das nicht! Gib mir, die du mir gleich Kuhm 

erschufst! Gen Himmel weinet, betet, mit schwim- 

Ach, gib sie mir, dir leicht zu geben! mendem 

Gib sie dem bebenden, bangen Herzen! Entzücktem Auge; will ich mit ihr 

Hier schon dos höhere Leben fühlen! 
Dem süssen Schauer, der ihr entgegen 

wallt! Dos Lied vom Mittler, trunken in ihrem 

Dem stillen Stammeln der, die unsterblich Arm 

ist. Von reiner Wollust sing* ich erhabner dann 

Und sprachlos ihr Gefühl zu sagen, Den Guten, welche gleich uns lieben, 

Christen wie wir sind, wie wir empfinden! 

On Mbta. — Sie Schläft. 

She slceps ! O slumber, from thy dewy Fcace, holy peace, which love and virtu*) 

wings, shed, 

Distil ibj sweetest balm on that pure Inmate of heaven, bot rarely found 

heart, bclow. 

And let her draw from Eden's silvery With thj soft wings, my best-loved Cidly 

Springs, shade. 

Those crystal drops that bid all pain How calm her rest! Then let thy harp 

depart. strings sleep. 

Where the red rose that yirgin cheek has Thy budding laurel-wreath will surely 

fled; fade, 

There gently print thyfragranttouch; If with thy song thou break'st that 

and thou slumber deep. 

Madamb DATlbiia DE FOHT^. 
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DiB FfiÜHBN GbÄBEB. 

Willkommen, o eilbcrncr Mond, Und zu dem Hügel herauf röthlich er 
Schöner, stiller Gefährte der Nacht! kommt. 
Du entfliehst ? Eile nicht, bleib' Gedan- 
kenfreund! Ihr Edleren, ach es bewächst 
Sehet, er bleibt, das Gewölk wallte nur hin. Euro Maale schon ernstes MoosI 

O wie war glücklich ich, als ich noch mit 

Des Maies Erwachen ist nur euch 

Schöner noch, wie die Sommernacht, ^ Sähe sich röthen den Tag, schimmern die 

Wenn ihm Tbau, hell wie Licht, aus der Nacht ! 
Locke träult, 

Thb Dead. 

(Translated by Longfellow). 

How they so softly rcst, And they uo longer weep, 

All, all the holy dead, Ilcre whero complaint is still! 

Unto whosc dwelling-place And they no looger feel, 

Now doth thy soul draw ncar. Uere where all gladness flies! 

How they so softly rest And, by the cypresses 

All in thcir silent graves, Softly o'ershadowed, 

Deep to corruption Until the angel 

Slowly down-sinking. Calls them, they slumber! 

Die FaünLiKGSFEiEB. 

Nicht in den Ocean der Welten alle Ich bin heraus gegangen anzubeten, 

Will ich mich stürzen! schweben nicht. Und ich weine? Vergib, vergib 

Wo die ersten Erschafinen, die Jubelchöre Auch diese Thräne dem Endlichen, 

der Söhne des Lichts, O du, der seyn wird! 

Anbeten, tief anbeten, und in EnUückung • ^ j- .r -r i n . xv-n 

vergehn I ^^ wirst die Zweifel alle mir enthüllen, 

O du, der mich durch das dunkle Thal 
Nur um den Tropfen am Eimer, Des Todes führen wird ! Ich lerne dann« 

Um die Erde nur, will ich schweben, und Ob eine Seele das goldene Würmchen hatte. 

anbeten I 
Hallelujal Halleluja! der Tropfe am Eimer ^ B^t du nur gebildeter Staub, 
Rann aus der Hand des Allmächtigen auch I Sohn des Mais, so werde dann 

Wieder verfliegender Staub, 

Da der Hand des Allmächtigen ^^^^ ^^ sonst der Ewige wiUI 

Die grossem Erden entquollen! p ^ . ^ 

Die Strome des Lichts rauschten, und preudenthränen! 
biebengestirnc wurden, -i-j «,«;„« TTorf^ 

. Umwunden wieder, mit Palmen 

Da ein Strom des Lichts rauscht', und ist meine Harf umwunden! ich singe dem 

unsrc Sonne wurde ! Herrn ! 

EinWogensturz sich stürzte wie vom Felsen Hier steh ich. Rund um mich 

Der Wölk' herab, und den Orion gürtete, ist Alles Allmacht! und Wunder Alles! 
Da entrannest du, Tropfen, der Hand des 

Alünächtigcn! Mit tiefer Ehrfurcht schau ich die 

Schöpfung an, 

Wer sind die tausendmal tausend, wer Denn Du, 

die Myriaden alle, Namenloser, Du! 

Welche den Tropfen bewohnen, und be- Schufest sie» 

wohnten ? und wer bin ich? 

Hallelujah dem Schaffenden ! mehr wie die Lüfte, die um mich wehn, und sanfte 

Erden, die quollen! Kühlung 

Mehr wie die Siebengestirne, die aus Auf mein glühendes Angesicht häufen, 

Strahlen zusammenströmten! Euch, wunderbare Lüfbe, 

., , -,..,,. , Sandte der Herr, der Unendliche! 

Aber du, Frühungswurmchen, 

Das grünlich.golden neben mir spielt. Aber itzt werden sie still, kaum athmen 

Du lebst; und bist vielleicht sie. 

Ach nicht unsterblich. Die Morgensonne wird cchwüll 
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Wolken §Mmm herauf I Hört ihr Jehova's Donner? 

Sichtbar ist, der kommt, der Ewige! Hört ihr ihn? hört ihr ihn, 

Den erschütternden Donner de« Herrn! - 
Knn schweben sie, rauschen sie, wirbeln 

die Windel Herr! Herr! Gott! 

Wie beugt sich der Wald! wie hebt sich Barmherzig und gnädig! 

der Strom! Angebetet, gepriesen 

Siditbar, wie du es Sterblichen sejii kannst, Scjr dem heiliger Name I 
Ja, das bist du, sichtbar, Unendlicher! 

Und die Gewitterwinde? sie tragen dcu 

Der Wald neigt sich, der Strom fliehet, Donner! 

und ich Wie sie rnuschen! wie sie mit lauter AVoge 

Falle nicht auf mein Angesicht? den Wald durchströmen! 

Herr ! Herr! Gott ! barmherzig und gnädig! Und nun schweigen sie I Langsam wandelt 

Du Naher! erbarme dich meiner! Die schwarze Wolke. 

Züracst du, Herr, g^^t i^p ^^^ ^^^^5^ Zeugen des Nalien, 

Weil Nacht dein Gewand ist? den fliegenden Strahl? 

^esc Nacht ist Segen der Erde. nört ihr hoch in den Wolken den Donner 

Vater, du zürnest nicht! ^q^ Herrn? 

Alles ist still vor dir, du Naher! Semem Verderber, 

Rings umher ist alles still! Vor unsrer Hütte vorüber zu gehn! 

Auch das Würmchen, mit Golde bedeckt, . , , i.. 1 1 . 

merkt auf! '^^"» schon rniischt, schon rauscht 

Ist OS Tielleicht nicht seelenlos? ist es un- 5^™^?^ und Erde vom gnädigen Regen! 

sterblich? ^^° ^^^* ^^^^ durstete sie! die Krd erquickt, 

Und der Himmel der Scgensfüir entlastet! 

Ach vermocht* ich dich, Herr, wie ich 

dürste, zu preisen I Siehe, nun kommt Jehova nicht mehr im 

Inuner herrlicher offenbarest du dich! Wetter, 

Immer dunkler wird die Nacht um dich. In stillem, sanftem Säuseln 

Und voller von Segen! Kommt Jehova, 

Und unter ihm neigt sicli der Bogen des 

Seht ihr den Zeugen des Nahen, den Friedens! 
zückenden Strahl? 

Tue La.kb of Zürich, 

Fair is the majestv of all thy works With Ups spell-freed hy theo, 

On the grcen earth, O roother naturc, fair! Young Love unfaltering pleads. 

£ut iairer the glad face 

Enraptured wiwi their view. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Delightful thrills against tho panting 

heart 

Sweet thy inspiring brcatb, cheerful Fame's silver voicc, — ^and immortality 

spring, Is a great thoueht, well worth 

When the meads cradlo theo aud thy soft The toil of noble men. 
airs, 
Intotheheartsofyouths • * * * 

And hearts of virgios glide! 

Bat sweeter, fairer, more delightful 'tls 

ThoQ makest Feeling conqneror. Ah ! On a friend's arm to know oneself a friendl 

through thee, Nor is thediour so spent 

FnlleTy more tremnlons heaves each bloom« Unworthy hoavon above. 

ing breast, W. Tatlob. 

These extracts, necessarily limited, will convey to the reader some 
idea of the elevation of Klopstock's style. ' When we read him/ says 



I 
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Menzel, who so well eharacterises him, 'he appears pedantic; it is 

^ only after having read him, that we acknowledge his genias, for 

then, his two leading ideas, Fatherland and Religion, shine 

forth in their simple dignity, and impress us with a feeling of the 

sublime. Aecording to him, poetry, in order to become a mighty 

tree, should always strike its roots into the soil of the fatherlandi 

and, like all higher literature, find its culminating point in 

religion. 

German Writebs oh KLorsiocK. 

*<£r erweckte zuerst im Deutschen das Gefubl der inneren Würden und 
das war der erste Schritt um sich zu dem Gefühl der Nation zu erheben. 
Am grössten ist sein Verdienst um die Sprache. Sie war der schrecklichsten 
Verwilderung verfallen, und es gehörte die ganze Willenskraft, das Talent 
und die edle GesinnungElopstocks dazu, sie wieder zu adeln. Bei einem 
solchen Versuch ist das Uebermass nicht ganz zu vermeiden, und so geht in 
Elopstocks Oden zuweilen das Erhabene in Schwulst über ; sein Stil schmiegt 
sich nicht, wie bei Göthe, dem natürlichen Genius der Sprache an, er be- 
handelt ihn gewaltsam und despotisch, und doch leitet ihn ein riditiger 
Instinkt, und diejenigen seiner Gedichte, in denen durch die wehmütiuge 
Stimmung die Härte des Ausdrucks gemildert wird, erregen durch ihre reine 
Form noch immer unsere Bewunderung. — 

Die Fähigkeit, das Erhabene in edlen Formen auszudrücken, verdanken 
wir Klopstock. Im Messias strömt doch eine stolze Fluth der Beredsamkeit, 
und zur Veredlung unserer Sprache hat diese Nachbildung der Antike 
imendlich mehr beigetragen, als die späteren Uebersetzungen, die doch 
niemals aus dem Innern der Sprache herauswuchsen." — Julian Schmidt, (be- 
schichte der deutschen Literatur, VoL I, p. 8. 

*Ein unsterbliches Verdienst um unsere Literatur erwarb er sich durch 
seine Meisterschaft auf dem Gebiet der Sprache und Verakunst. £r war es, 
der zuerst füi'^s Ernste und Erhabene den rechten Ton getroffen und unserer 
Sprache Wortstellungen imd Wendungen gewonnen hat, die heutzutage zum 
Gemeingut aller Gebildeten geworden sind. — Klopstock*s milder und durch- 
aus im Gemüth ruhender Charakter gab der ganzen Gefühlsweiae seiner Zeit 
eine eigenthümliche Weichheit und Sentimentalität. — 

Wie immer auch die Zeiten wechseln oder die Fortschritte zur Vollendung 
sich verdoppeln mögen, den wahren Freunden der Poesie wird Klopstock stets 
als der begeisterte, von seinem hohen Beruf tief durchdrungene, Hohepriester 
erscheinen, der sein reiches Erbe Fi*eund und Vaterland (Euikbar com Opfer 
brachte.* — Findel, Deutsche National-Literatur, p. 44. 

" Begeistert von dem Gedanken, die Religion durch die Poesie zu verherr- 
lichen imd diese wiederum durch eine im grossen Eunststil auszuführende 
Darstellung des Erlösungswerks aus ihrer seitherigen Niedrigkeit zur höch- 
sten Würde zu erheben, war es schon dem Jünghnge gelimgen, sich eine 
so zu sagen ganz neue poetische Sprache imd in ihr das Werkzeug zu 
einer in Deutschland nicht minder neuen Kunstform zu schaffen, die dem 
Alterthum, wie es schien, mit dem glücklichsten Erfolge nacherfundeu war. 
Allein Klopstock besass in zu geringem Grade die Gabe, die Gegenstande die 
er dichterisch darstellen wollte, zu verkörpern und sinnlich zu beleben ; auch 
verkannte er noch zu sehr, dass gerade die Gattung der Poesie, für die er sich 
entschieden hatte, vor allem Andern Handlungen und Ereignisse su ihrem 
Inhalte verlangt.— Koberstein, Geschichte der deutschen National-IitoaUuv 
V. II, p. 1252—1253. 

Klopstock war — was wir durchaus voranstellen müssen — vor allem seinen 

innersten Kern und Wesen nach deutsch, deutsch an Ernst und an Tiefe, 

deutsch in Familiensinn und Vaterlandsliebe, deutsch an Einfacheit und 

Wahrheit, deutsch in der Stärke des Naturgefühls und der elegischen Stirn- 

muDe, die von dem deutschen Natursinn unzertrennlich ist« — Vilmab, Ge- 

schichte der deutschen National-ldteratur, p.4^7— Aö^. 
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*In Klopstock/ saysLewes * we see thethree elements of Imitation, 
Chratianity, and Nature, all working towards Idealism. The poetry 
of Homer, Pindar, and Ossian lured him almost as much as the 
Fäalma of David, and the bards of his fatherland. His ödes are 
inspired by this triple loye ; some of them are religious, some 
bardic, and some antique. His iufluence was instantaneoos, 
immense, becanse it moved with the spirit of the time; if suceeed- 
ing years have left him somewhat stranded on the shore, a wreck 
of the past^ and not a living influence^ we must not forget the 
aervices he performed in an age when he stood out as a giant. The 
yery enthusiasm he excited, the high and priestly offiee which he 
gave the poet, as a real Vates, the Services he rendered to the 
rebellious Grennan language, will secure for him a grateful recog« 
nition even among those wearied by his ödes and epic/ 

Diametrically opposed to Klopstock« in mental Organisation, was 

LESSING, 

who, like a fieeting meteor, appeared in German/s literary horizon 
at a time harren in luminaries. Klopstock's exertions, however 
benefidal, had not emancipated our language from its foreign thral» 
dorn, for in always soaring, eagle-like, towards the regions of his pre- 
dilectionB — ^the infinite, whither the less mentally-gifted could not 
foUow him, he lost sight of terra firma, and was, therefore, not under« 
stood by the masses. Lessing, on the other band, was a man whose 
iheories were carried out rapidly, vigorously, sweepingly, like 
thonder following the lightning. His essentially practical nature 
moved within the regions of the people. Whilst his language, 
evincing the most profound erudition, was always lucid, his 
astonnding classical knowledge, far from imparting to our literature 
an alien character, infused into it a new element of force and 
beaoty, deprived it of the 'Zopf* (queue), and shed a classical halo 
over it. 

So skilful was he, in this respect, so refined, so discriminating in 
grafting the past upon the present, that both, imder his treatment, 
appeared identical; and when we bear iu raind the Herculean 
efforts required to struggle through the labyrinth of obstacles he 
met with at this time, we indeed ought to render homage to the man 
who, throwing the light of his genius into that chaos, so thoroughly 
cleared our literary field from the weeds which covered it. * * He 
cored his age of a mental cataract, and shook the basis of 
traditions.' Unlike Kant and his disciples, who, when treating 
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matters of vital importance, first carefiüly scmiinised the meatis, by 
ifhich to attain tbeir object, Lessing set to work at once, and 
proved the correctness of his views by carrying tbem out prac- 
tically. 

Lessing^s great merit consists in tbe originaliiy of bis views in 
hü creativeness. Disdaining to follow tbe beaten patb of bis prede- 
cessors^ he opposed every thing tbreadbare, conventional, or pedantic, 
for he possessed tbe indcpendence of character whicb, in profiting 
by tbat which is really meritorious and intrinsically good in foreign 
literature, scoms to submit slavishiy to the alien dictum without 
due examination. 

He studied nature from natura, men firom men. His erudition 
was astounding, a kind of literary Palmeraton ; he cultivated play- 
fully, without any apparent effort, with a rare flexibility of mindy 
almost every brauch of knowledge, and earned distinction in all. 

To a precision and clearness of expression^ sure to go home 
to the conviction of his readers, he joined the most withering 
sarcasm, with which he attacked and laid bare unsparingly the 
moral defects of his contemporaries. At once a profound theolo- 
gian, an earncst inquircr into antiquities,fabulist, historian^ dramatic 
and sesthetic writcr, his astounding versatility and depth of leaming 
gained him a preponderating influence on contemporaries^ like 
Nicolai, Bamler, Gleim^ Mendelssohn^ Weisse, Engel, Garve, and 
others. 

His critical Essays evince the lucidity, vigour, and leaming of 
the ever-lamented Macaulay. In his celebrated work, * Laokoon,' 
the reflection of a refined mind^ he laid down sesthetic laws hitherto 
unknown. In 'Nathan der Weise/ he displays the philosophy of 
the deep thinkcr ; in ' Minna von Barnhelm,* and ' Emilia 
Gallotti,' we appreciate his genius the more, when we remember 
how utterly neglected our dramatic field was in his time. Pinally, 
in his numerous fahles^ so replete with sound moral lessons, in his 
withering epigrams, we detect a combination öf mental vigour, 
acumcn, and erudition unsurpassed ever since ; and we behold in 
Lessing^ a man who, after more than a Century, still occupies one 
of the highest ranks among German writers. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing ^ the son of a clergyman^ was bom at 
Kamenz, in Lusatia, on the 22nd of January, 1729. Here his 
worthy parents instilled into him those principles of morality 
which guided himthrough lifo; and here he displayed, at an early 
age, the first signs of his splendid intellect, to such a degree as to 
elicit from one of his mastcrs the rcmark, * That he was a horse 
requiring double rations' (ein Pieid dsA do^'g^lt Euttex haben 
müase). 
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Fixmi the Fürstenscliule, oF Mcissen, to which he had been sent 
in 1741, for the purpose of studying classics^ mathematics, philo- 
Bophy, and philology, Lessing went to the University of Leipsic, 
to study there theology, at the express wish of his father, thoiigh 
against the sou^s inclinations. The young student^ thus thwarted, 
gave himself up to other pnrsuits, aud led such a gay life^ that he 
Teceived peremptory Orders from his father to retum home. Onoe 
there, a reconciliation was soon effeeted^ and the son allowed to 
retum to Leipsic. From this place he went to Berlin^ and then to 
Wittenberg, his connexion with dramatic artists in the former 
toim having caused another storm at home. 

His passion for the stage was extreme ; gay-humoui'ed, füll of 
animal spirits, brilliant wit, he liked the nonchalant ease of the 
actors, and the prestige attached to their art. His parents objected 
to all this, and refused even to support him. They wanted him to 
parsuc his thcological studies. But Lessing, however affectionate, 
was too independent in his charaeter to be arrested in his predilec- 
tions. In one of his letters of that period, he writes, ' I have 
cntered into such arrangements with the Germ an booksellers, as to 
provide for my living during the ensuing wintcr. Others may not 
think so; but what of that? As for my mcals, I do not trouble my 
head about them, for I can dine for one groschen^ six pfennige 
(three-halfpence) ! 

His literary activity in Wittenberg was astounding ; he trans- 
lated a portion of Klopstock's * Messiah '; occupied himself with the 
history of the Reformation ; studied Martial and Horace ; corrected 
Jöcher's Dictionary; and wrotc the epigram, 'Vade Mecum/ 
directed against Lange, in which in withering terms he denounced 
Lange's translation of Horace. All these literary labours did not 
prevent him, however, from devoting his attention to manly 
exercises, riding, fenciug, and from launching his epigrammatic 
darts against the professors, Citizens, and also the fair daughters of 
the little town of Wittenberg. In 1753, he left this place, and 
went again to Berlin, whcre he made the acquaintance of the 
author of * Phädon,' Moses Mendelssohn, the distinguished philo- 
sopher, and of Nicolai, with both of whom he entered into the 
most intimate intellectual relations.^ 

* Lessing, whilst stayiDg at Berlin had a little quarrel with Voltaire, thon 
the great star at Frederick's court Through the instnimentality of the 
French philosopher^s secretarv, Hichier do Louvain, Lessing had seen tho first 
proofnaheets of Voltaire's *Siecle de Louis XIV,* aud been indiscreet cnough 
to communicate its contents to Countess B., to whom Voltaire was then offer- 
ing his ' trte respectuoux hommagcs.' The countess having montioned the fact 
to hesr aämirer, tho lattcr 'so mit en col&re,^ and a VioIcu^bq^u«^ tcX^cy^^ 
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Lessing resumed here bis dramatic labonn, the result of which waa 
his tragedy, Miss Sarah Sampson^ founded on Richardson's Clarissa 
Harlowe, and represented with great Buccess in 1755. In the month 
of October, of the same year, he retumed to Leipsic; in 1758| we 
meet him again at Berlin^ in Company with his fonner literary firiendsi 
Mendelssohn, Nicolai, and of Bamler, the poet, whose muae 
was principally devoted to the deeds of Frederick the Great. At 
this time L^sing took a very prominent part in the critical 
periodicala, ' Literatur-Briefe/ so jnstly appreciated for their literaiy 
merit. 

Tired at last of Berlin, and wanting a change, he accepted, in 
the year 1760, a secretaryship offered to him by Count Taneniien, 
(}oyemor of Breslau. Here he resumed bis gay propensities and 
became fond of cardplaying, an inference we draw firom one of 
Mendelssobn's letters^ in which, alluding to this subject, be 
says:— 

' Wenn er nicht hSrt, nicht spricht, nicht f&hlt, 
Koch sieht — ^was thut er denn — ^£r spielt !' 

fiowever, these escapades did not prevent bim from finisbing a 
t>ortion of bis great work, ' Laokoon/ or from writing * Minna von 
Bamhelm.' In 1767, we meet him in Hamburgh, connected in a 
literary capacity with the theatre of this place, then the great centre 
of dramatic art. Here be created the ' Hamburger Dramatm^e,' 
a bighly appreciated critical paper, in which the chief contributor 
attacked the alien tendencies of his age with a force and talent 
which have gained him lastingly the gratitude of all patriotic 
Germans. His connection with the Hamburg theatre lasted but 
two years, after which he resumed bisleamed studies, the results 
of which were * Antiquarische Briefe,' (1768, 1769), and a 
pamphlet, ' Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet,* by which be stirred a 
bomet*s-nest, leading to a long controversy with Professor 'Klotz.' 
His greatest drama, ' Emilia Galotti,' appeared in the year 1772, 
and created immense Sensation. 

His * Antiquarian Letter^,' having attracted the notice of the 
bereditary Prince of Brunswick, he was in the year 1769 o£fiered 
the place of chief librarian to the library of WoÜenbüttel, an offer 
accepted with the greatest eagemess, because so suitable to bis 
taste. Among his literary productions of this period, we mentionj 
'Beiträge zur Geschichte und Literatur,' and the 'Fragmente 
eines Ungenannten/ The latter attributed to Dr. Eeimaros, a 
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Hambiurg phyndaxiy led ultimately to a long oontroversy between 
Lessing and Dr. Beimarus' friend Göze. 

Leasing's active mind having found in Wolfenbüttel too narrow 
aspbere, be went, in 1775, to Vienna; but seeing himself dis- 
appointed in bis expectations, be accepted an offer to aecompanj tbe 
Duke Leopold of Brunswick, during a tour in Italy. On bis 
letum be married a widow lady, Mrs. König, bat bis bappinesa 
did not last long, for, to Lessing's grief (wbo was mucb attacbed 
to her) sbe died a few years afkerwards. His greatest and best 
dramatic work, • Natban der Weise,^ terminated tbe fertile literary 
caieer of tbis extraordinary man, for ' Ernst and Falk/ a conver- 
sation for Freemasons, and ' die Erziebung des Menscbengescblecbts/ 
were tbe only productions tbat followed bis great drama. He expired 
on tbe 5tb of February, 1781. * He dies witbout issue,* says Men- 
delasobn, ' bis most faithful friend ; but be bas bequeathed us a 
legacy, wbieb will be banded down from posterity to posterity. 
He wrote * Natban der Weise/ 

The Group of Laokoon. 

In dilating eritically on tbis exquisite work of Grecian art, Lessing, 

wboee views on sestbetics were opposed to tbose cntertained by bis 

contemporary Winkelmann, expresses bis conviction, tbat tbe 

Grecian masters were exclusively guided by tbe laws of tbe beau- 

tiful; and tbat tbere exist limits in tbe spbere of tbe fine arts 

and poetry, wbicb ought not to be infringed. He then propounds 

tbeae iriews witb mucb fervour, and critical acumen, sbowing at 

once bis refined taste, tbe complete mastery be exercised over 

tbe snbject treated, and bow conscientious be was in tbose critical 

investigations, wbicb more tban any otber brancb of bis astounding 

emdition displayed tbe rieb treasures of bis mind to sucb great 

advantage. 

Es giebt Kenner des Alterthums, darbieten. Dabei setzten sie voraus, 

weloha die Qruppe Laokoon zwar für dass wenn es auf die Ehre der Erfin- 

ein Werk griecluscher Meister, aber düng und des ersten Gedankens an- 

ausderSieit der Kaiser halten, weü sie komme, die Wahrscheinlichkeit für 

glauben, dass der virgilische Laokoon den Dichter ungleich grösser sei, als 

dabei zum Vorbilde gedient habe. Ich für den Künstler. Nur scheinen sie 

wiU Ton den ftltem uiDlehrten, die die- vergessen zu haben, dass ein dritter 

ser Meinung gewesen sind, nur den Fall möglich seL Denn vielleicht hat 

Bartholomäus Marliani, und von den der Dicnter eben so wenig den Künst- 

neuem den Montfiaucon nennen. Sie 1er, als der Künstler den Dichter nach- 

Iknden ohne Zweifel zwischen dem geahmt, sondern beide haben aus 

Kunstwerke und der Beschreibung des einerlei älteren Quelle geschöpft. 

Dichters «ine so besondere Ueberein- Nach dem Macrobius würde Pisan- 

Stimmung, dass es ihnen unmöglich der diese ältere Quelle sein können. 

dünkti^ (Ukss beide von ohngefähr auf Denn als die Werke dieses griechischen 

einerlei Umstände sollten gefiftllen sein, Dichters noch vorhanden waren, war 

die siab aicbta weniger, ab von selbst es schvilkaudi^, pucm dccat^oXum 
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dass der RSmer die ganze Erobening be2seiclmeteineStellede8Lykopbron,wo 

und Zerstörung lUums, sein ganzes diese Schlangen das Beiwort der ^Kiu- 

zweites Buch, aus ihm nicht sowohl derfresser" ftihren. War er aber, dieser 

nachgeahmet, als treulich übersetzt Umstand, bei den Griechen allgemein 

habe. Wäre nun also Pisander auch angenommen, so würden sich griechi- 

in der Geschichte des Laokoon Virgils sehe Künstler schwerlich erkühnt ho- 

Vorgänger gewesen, so brauchten die ben,von ihm abzuweichen, und seh wer- 

gi*iechischen Künstler ihre Anleitung lieh würde es sich getroffen haben, dass 

nicht aus einem lateinischen Dichter sie auf eben die Art wie ein i'dmisoher 

zu holen, und die Muthmassung von Dichter abgewichen wären, wenn sie 

ihremSjeitalter^'ündet sich auf nichts, diesen Dichter nicht gekannt hätten, 

Indess wenn ich nothwendig die Mei- wenn sie vielleicht nicht den ausdrUck- 

nung des Marliani und Moutfaucon liehen Auftrag gehabt hätten, nach ihm 

behaupten müsste, so würde ich ihnen zu arbeiten. Auf diesem Punkte, meine 

folgende Ausflucht leihen. Pisander*s ich, müsste man bestehen» wenn map 

Gedichte sind verloren ; wie die Ge- den Marliani und Montfaucon verihei- 

schichte des Laokoon von ihm erzählt digen wollte. 

worden, lässt sich mit Gewissheit nicht Y irgil ist der erste und einzige, wel- 
sagen ; es ist aber wahrscheinlich, dass eher sowohl Vater ab Kinder von den 
es mit eben den Umständen geschehen Schlangen umbringen lässt; die BUd- 
sei, von welchen wir noch jetzt bei hauer thun dieses gleichfalls, da sie es 
griechischen Schriftstellern Spuren doch als Griechen nicht hätten thun 
finden. Nun kommen aber diese mit sollen : also ist es wahrscheinlich, dass 
der Erzählung des Yirgil im gering- sie es auf Veranlassung des Virgils 
sten nicht überein, sondern der rö- gethan haben. Ich empfinde sehr wohl, 
mische Dichter muss die griechische wie viel dieser AVahrscheinlichkeit zur 
Tradition völlig nach seinem Gutdün- historischen Gewissheit mangelt. Aber 
ken umgeschmolzen haben. Wie er das da ich auch nichts Historisches weiter 
Unglück des liaokoon erzählt, so ist daraus schliessen will, so glaube ich 
es seine eigene Erfindung; folglich, wenigstens,dass man sie als eine Hypo- 
wenn die Künstler in ihrer Vorstcl- thesis kann gelten lassen, nach welcher 
lung mit ihm harmoniren, so kömien der Criticus seine Betrachtungen an- 
sie nicht wohl anders, als nach seiner stellen darf. Bewiesen oder nicht be- 
Zeit gelebt und nach seinem Vorbilde wiesen, dass die Bildhauer dem VirgU 
gearbeitet haben. Quintus Calaber nachgearbeitet haben; ich will es bloss 
lässt zwar den Laokoon einen gleichen annehmen, um zu sehen, wie sie ihm 
Vei'dacht, wie Vii-gil, wider das hol- sodann nachgearbeitet hätten. Ueber 
zeme Pferd bezeigen ; allein der Zorn das Geschrei habe ich mich schon er- 
der Minerva, welchen sich dieser da- klärt. Vielleicht, dass mich die wei- 
durch zuziehet, äussert sich bei ihm tere Vergleichung auf nicht weniger 
ganz andei-s. Die Erde erbebt imter unterrichtende Bemerkungen leitet, 
dem warnenden Trojaner; Schrecken Der Einfall, den Vater mit seinen bei- 
imd Angst überfallen ihn; ein bren- den Söhnen durch die mörderischen 
nender Schmerz tobet inseinen Augen ; Schlangen in einen Knoten zu schürzen, 
sein Gehirn leidet; er raset; er ver- ist imstreitig ein sehr glücklicher Ein- 
blindet. fall, der von einer ungemein maleri- 
Erst, da er, blind, noch nicht auf- sehen Phantasie zeuget. Wem gehört 
hört, die Verbrennung das hölzernen er? DemDichter, oder den Künstlernt 
Pferdes anzurathen, sendet Minerva Montfaucon will ihn bei dem Dichter 
zwei schreckliche Drachen, die aber nicht finden. Aber ich meine, Mont- 
blos die Kinder des Laokoon ergreifen, faucon hat den Dichter nicht aufmerk- 
Umsonst strecken diese die Hände sam genug gelesen, 
nach ihrem Vater aus; der arme blinde ., .... . . 

Mann kann ihnen nicht helfen ; sie i^o^rta^eÄTri^ parva dnerum 

werden zerfleischt, imd die Schlangen Corpora nÄtorum scrpens amplexaa nterque 

schlüpfen in die Erde. Dem Laokoon Implicat et miseros moraa depascitur aitu«. 

selbst geschieht von ihnen nichts ; und Post ipsum, aoxilio tubeontem et tela ferentem 

dass dieser Umstand dem Quintus Corripiant,8pirisqueligantingentibii8 .'• 

nicht eigen, sondern vielmehr allge- Der Dichter hat die Schlangen von 

mein angenommen müsse gewesen sein, einer wunderbaren Länge gesdnildert 
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Se haben die Knaben umstrickt, und dem Körper zeigen wollten. Denn um 
d& der Vater ihnen zu H&lfe kSmmt, diese bemerken zu können, musstcn 
ergreifen sie auch ihn {corripiunt), die Haupttheile so frei sein als mOg* 
Nach ihrer Grösse konnton sie sich lieh, und durchaus musste kein äussror 
nicht auf eiumal von den Knaben los- Druck auf sie wirken, welche das Spiel 
winden ; es musste also einen Augen- der leidenden Nerven und arbeitenden 
blick geben, da sie den Vater mit ihren Muskeln verändern und schwächen 
Köpfen und Vordertheilen schon an- könnte. Die doppelten Windungen 
geullen hatten, und mit ihren Hinter- der Schlangen würden den ganzen I^ib 
theilen die Knaben noch verschlungen vei-deckt haben, und jene schmerzliche 
hielten. Dieser Augenblick ist in der Einziehung des Unterleibes, welche so 
Fortschreitung des poetischen Gemäl- sehr ausdrückend ist, würde unsicht- 
dee nothwendig ; der Dichter lässt ihn bar geblieben sein. Was man über, 
sattsam empfinden ; nur ihn auszu- oder unter, oder zwischen den Win- 
malen, dazu war jetzt die Zeit nicht, düngen, von dem Leibe noch erblickt 
Dass ihn die alten Ausleger auch wirk- hätte, würde unter Pressungen und 
Uch empfimden haben, scheinet eine Aufschwellungen erschienen sein, die 
Stelle des Donatus zu bezeugen. Wie nicht von dem Innern Schmerze, son- 
▼iel weniger wird er den Künstlern dern der äussern Last ge wirket worden. 
entwischt sein, in deren verständiges Der eben so oft umschlungene Hals 
Auge alles, was ihnen vortheilhaft würde die pyramidalische Zuspitzuug 
werden kann, so schnell und deutlich der Gruppe, welche dem Auge so an- 
einleuchtot 7 In den Windungen selbst, genehm ist, gänzlich verdorben haben ; 
mit welchen der Dichter die Schlangen und die aus dieser Wulst ins Freie 
um den Laokoon führet, vermeidet er hinausragenden spitzen Schlangeu- 
sehr sorgfältig die Arme, um den Hän- köpfe hätten einen so plötzlichen Ab- 
den alle Wirksamkeit zu lassen. fall von Mensur gemacht. ( ^ass die Form 

"lUe aimul manibuB tendit divcllere nodos." des Ganzen äusserst ansLössig gewor-* 
Hierin mussten ihm die Künstler den wäre. Es giebt Zeichner, welche 
nothwendig folgen. Nichts giebt mehr unverständig genug gewesen sind, sich 
Ausdruck und Leben, als die Bewegung demungeachtet an den D' 'iter zu bin- 
der Hände; im Affecte besonders, ist den. Was denn aber au( . daraus ge- 
das sprechendste Gesicht ohne sie un- xvonleu ist, läsat sich unter andern aus 
bedeutend. Arme, durch die Ringe einem Blatte des Franz Cieyu mit Ab- 
der Schlangen fest an den Körper ge- scheu erkennen. 
schlössen, würden Frost imd Tod über Die alten Bildhauer übersahen es 
die ganze Gruppe verbreitet haben, mit einem Blicke, dass ihre Kunst hier 
Also sehen wir sie, an der Hauptßgur eine gänzliche Abänderung erfordere, 
sowohl als an den Nebenfiguren, in sie verlegten alle Windungen von dem 
völliger Thäbigkeit, und da am meisten Leibe und Halse, um die Schenkel und 
beschäftiget, wo gegenwärtig der hef- püsae. Hier konnten diese Windungen, 
tigste Schmerz ist. Weiteraberauch dem Ausdrucke unbeschadet, so viel 
nichts, als diese Freiheit der Arme, decken und pressen als nöthig war. 
fanden die Künstler zuträglich, in An- Hier erregten sie zugleich die Idee der 
sehung derVerstrickung der Schlangen, gehemmten Fhicht und einer Art von 
von dem Dichter zu entlehnen. Virgil Unbeweglichkeit, die der künstlichen 
lässt die Schlangen doppelt um den Fortdauer des nämlichen Zustandes 
Leib, und doppelt um den Hals des sehr vortheilhaft ist. Ich weiss nicht, 
Laokoon sich winden, und hoch mit wie es gekommen, dass die Kunstrich- 
ihren Köpfen über ihn herausragen. ter diese Verschiedenheit, welche sich 

" Bis mediiun aniplcxi, bis coUo squamca in den Windungen der Schlangen zwi- 

circom sehen dem Kunstwerke und der Be- 

Terga dali, superant capite et cervicibos Schreibung des Dichters so deutlich 

•*'**•" zeiget, glUizlich mit Stillschweigen 

Dieses Bild füllet unsere Einbildung- übergangen haben. Sie erhebet die 

kraft vortrefflich ; die edelsten Theile Weisheit der Künstler eben so sehr 

sind bis zum Ersticken gepresst^ und als die andere, auf die sie alle fallen, 

das Gift gehet gerade nach dem Ge- die sie aber nicht sowohl anzupreisen 

sichte. Demungeachtet war es kein wagen, als vielmehr niur zu eutschul- 

Bild für Künstler, welche die Wirkun« digen suchen. Ich meine die Vet- 

gon deß QiAeB und des Schmerzes in &oiuedenhe\lm&«tBäKX€\^>}sx%. ^vt* 
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nls Laokocm ist in seinem priesier- '^^rgS^odor habe es nidit; sein Leiden 
Beben Oniaie, und in der Qruppe er- ist üur an jedem Tbeile seines KOrpen 
sobeinet er, mit beiden seinen Söhnen, einmal so sichtbar, wie das andere, 
völlig nackend. Man sag|^ es ^ehe Die Stime ist mit der priesterlichen 
Leute, welche eine grosse Ungereimt- Binde für sie umbimden, aber nicht 
beit darin fanden, dass ein KÖnigsBohn, umhtdlt. Ja sie hindert nicht allein 
ein Priester, bei einem Opfer, nackend nichts diese Binde; sie verstärkt aooh 
vorgestellt werde. Und diesen Leuten noch den Begriff, den wir uns von dem 
antworten Kenner der Kunst in allem Unglücke d^ Leidenden machen. 
Ernste, dass es allerdings ein Fehler ««_. s ..* *- » 

widerdas Uebhche seT^ aber die ^^'*°«" "^* "^'^ ''«^ ^«^^• 
Künstler dazu gezwungen worden, weil Nichts hilft ihm seine priesterliche 
sie ihren Figuren keine anstandige Würde ; selbst das Zeichen derselben, 
Kleidung geben können. Die Bildhaue- das ihm überall Ansehen und Yerebr 
rei, sagen sie. könne keine Stoffe nach- rung verschafft, wird von dem giftigen 
ahmen; dicke Falten machten eine Geifer durchnetzt und entheiligt. Aber 
üble Wirkung; aus zwei Unbe<][uem- diesen Nebenbegriff musste der Artist 
licUceiten habe man also die genngste aufgeben, wenn das Hauptwerk nicht 
w&hlen, und lieber gegen die W ahrheit leiden sollte. Hatte er dem Laokoon 
selbst Verstössen, als in den Qew&n- auch nur diese Binde gelassen, 00 
deon tadelhaft werden müssen. Wenn würde er den Ausdruck um ein grosses 
die alten Artisten bei dem Einwurfe geschwächt haben. Die Stime w&re 
lachen würden, so weiss ich nichts was zum Theil verdeckt worden, und die 
sie zu der Beantwortimg sagen dürf- Stime ist der Sitz des Ausdnu^es. 
ten. Man kann die Kunst nicht tiefer Wie er also dort bei dem Schreien den 
herabsetzen, als es dadurch geschieht. Ausdruck der Schönheit aufopferte, so 
Denn gesetzt, die Sculptur könnte die opferte er hier das UebUche dem Ajos- 
verschiedenen Stoffe eben so gut nach- dmcke auf. Ueberhaupt war das Ueb- 
ahmen, als die Malerei : würde sodann liehe bei den Alten eine sehr gerinff- 
Laokoon nothwendig bekleidet sein schätzige Sache. Sie ftüilten, &as die 
müssen ? Würden wir unter dieser höchste Bestimmung ihrer Kunst sie 
Bekleidung nichts verlieren ? Hat ein auf die völlige Entehrung desselben 
Qewand, das Werk sklavischer Stände, führte. Schönheit ist diese höchste 
eben so viel Schönheit als das Werk Bestimmung; Noth erfand die Klei- 
der ewigen Weisheit, ein organisirter der, und was hat die Kunst mit der 
Körper? Erfordert es einerlei Fähig- Noth zu thun ? Ich gebe es zu, dass 
keiten, ist es einerlei Verdienst, bringt es auch eine Schönheit der Bekleidung 
es einerlei Ehre, jenes oder diesen giebt; aber was ist sie gegen die 
nachzuahmen ? Wollen unsere Augen SchÖiüieit der menschlichen Form f 
nur getauscht sein, und ist es ihnen Und wird der, der das Grössere errei- 
ffleichviel, womit sie getäuscht wer- chenkann, sich mit dem Kleinem be- 
den ? Bei dem Dichter ist ein Gewand gnügen 1 Ich furchte sehi^ der voll- 
kein Gewand; es verdeckt nichts ; un- kommenste Meister in Gewändern 
sere Einbildungskraft sieht überall zeigt durch diese Geschicklichkeit 
hindurch. Laokoon habe es bei dem selbst^ woran es ihm fehlt.* 

We shall now give a specimen of his genius as a dramatic 
writer^ and have for this purpose selected an extract from his most 
celebrated work. 



♦ *The admirable analytical sagacity with which the boundaries of each art 
are distinguished opens here a vast field of oriticism. The clear and pieroing 
glance thrown over the fog and vapour of critical prejudice, has the aid of keen 
wit and opposite leaming in the demolition of grave absurdities. The book 
is made up of digressions, yet they are so well planned as to form constituent 
parts. He tacks away from the port^ only to fill the sails with wind; and gains 
""^ - summit of a mountain by winding round it^ where dix«et asoent womd be 
— 'icable.'— EwNBüBOH Ebviibw, 1S4ö. 



^fetsum 
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^Nathan beb Wbisb/ 

In tliifl tragedy^ the subject of which is partly derived £rom a 
Hebrew tale^ called * The Three Bings/ Lessing^ above a petty^ 
peraecutmg spirit in religious matters, teaches here an excellent 
lesaoQ of tolerance and cbarity^ and reminds the narrow-minded of the 
fundamental law of Christianity, ' Thou shalt love thy neighboor 
astbyself.* Tbe principal dramatis persorus are Kathan the Jew, 
Sultan Saladin, and Conrad the Templer« Nathan's wife and seven 
children having been cruelly massacred at Gaza;, bis grief and rage 
may be imagined. His first impnlse is to revenge their death, but, 
npon reflection, he resigns himself to his fate, exclaiming, * Thy 
will be done/ About the same time, a little Christian orphan girl^ 
having been entrosted by a priest to Nathan^s care, the latter 
adopts the child, and treats her with all the affection of a father. 
When she has grown up in loveliness and holiness, Nathan is 
oUiged to leave for a distant joumey, and after bis retum is 
informed that a fire having, during his absence^ broken out in his 
Iionse, his beloved adopted child would have perished in the flamea^ 
hadit not been for the devotedness and courage of the young Temp- 
lar, Conrad. The latter, previous to this occurrence, had already 
attracted the attention of Saladin, from a streng resemblance 
he bore to the Snltan's brother, and been set at liberty. This 
resemblance is ultimately explained by the fact of Conrad being 
the child of the Sultan's brother; and ^ Recha' (for such is the 
name of Nathan's adopted child) , tums out to be Conrad^s sister. 
The scene, to which I have added a translation, passes between 
Nathan and Saladin, the latter desiring the learned man to give his 
opinion on the best religion, Nathan, thus pressed, begs before 
doing so, to be permitted to relate a story, which should serve as 
his answer : — 

Nathah. Nathah.» 

Vor grauen Jahren lebt' ein Mann in Long, long ago, there liyed a man in the 

Osten, East, 

i>er einen Riog von unschätzbarem Werth , Who possessed a ring of inestimable Talue, 

Ans lieber Hand besasz. Der Stein war Received from dear hands. The stone 

ein was an 

OfMÜ, der hundert schöne Farben spielte, Opal, reflecting a hundred bright colonn, 

Und hatte die geheime Kraft, vor Gott And had the secret power in the sight of Qod 

Und Menschen angenehm zu macheo, wer And man, to render him agreeable 

In dieser Zurersicht ihn trug. Was Wun- Who erer should, with thia Intention, wear 

der, it Ko wonder, 

Bass ihn der Mann in Osten darum niö That the man in the East, therefore, nerer 

Tom Finger liesz ; und die Verfügung traf, Took it off his fioger; and gare directions 

Auf ewig ihn bei seinem Hanse zu To keep it as heirloom in his house. 

Erhalten? Nehmlichso: Er Hess den Bing In this way he left the ring 

Von seinen Söhnen dem Geliebtesten j To him ho loYod moot nmong his sons} 

* The translation here is purposely literal for the convenience of English 
readers* 
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Und setzte fest, daag dieser wiedemm Direetmg, timt he shoald in bis tarn 

I>en Bing ron seinen Söhnen dem rcr* Bequcath the ring to that son whom 

mache, 

Der ihm der Liebste scj; und Etets der Hclikcdmost; and alwavs doarei»t, that he 

Liebste, Witbout rcganl of age, or rcasou only 
Ohn' Ansehn der Geburt, in Kraft allein 

Des Rings, das Hanpt, der Fürst des Of the ring^s talisman, shonU become the 

Haoses werde. head and chief of bis honse. 

Yerstch mich, SaltanI Understand me, Snltan! 

Sauldik. Saladut. 

Ich verfteh' dich« Weiter! I understand jron. Go on! 

Natuan. Nathan. 

So kam nun dieser Huig, von Sohn za Tha3 went this ring from son to son, 

Sohn, 
Anf einen Vater endlich ron drei Söhnen, Till it feil in sharc, at lost, to a father of 

threc sons, 
J>ie alle drei ihm gleich gehorsam waren, Who, being all throo eqnallj obedient to 

bim. 
Die alle drei er folglich gleich zu lieben Whom he conscqucntlj all thrce in the 

same degrcc 
Sich nicht entbrechen konnte. Nur von Could not help loving. Onl/ from time 

Zeit zn Zeit to time 

Schien ihm bald der, bald dieser, bald Appeared to him now the onc, now the 

othcr, now 
Der dritte, — so wie jeder sich mit ihm The third, — in proportion as each of them 

Allein befand, und sein ergieszend Herz Happoned to be alone with him, and hts 

outpouring heart 
Die andern zwei nicht theilten, — ^würdiger The two others did not share, — ^more 

worthy 
Des Ringes; den er denn auch einem Ofthering; whichhothen aUo to eveiy 

Jeden one 

Die fromme Schwachheit hatte zu ver- In bis kiud weakness promised to give. 

sprechen. 
Das ging nun so, so lang es ging. Allein Thus matters went on. Bat 
£s kam zum Sterben, nud der gute Vater Death was approaching, aud the good 

fotlier 
Kommt in VerlegenhciL "Es schmerzt Feels embarrassed. It pains him ; to two 

ihn, zwei 
Von seinen Söhnen, die sich auf sein Wort Of bis sons, wlio in bis word 
Verlassen hatten, so 2n kränken. Was zu Uad trnsted, thus to causo pain. Whai*s 

thun? to bo done? 

Er sendet in geheim zu einem Künstler, He scnds sccrctly for an artist. 
Bei dem er, nach dem Muster seines Of whom he, after the model ring, 

liinges, 
Zwei andere bestellt, und weder Kosten Two otbcrs Orders, and ndtber troubto 
Noch Mühe sparen hci^zt, sie jenem Nor cxpeuse bids him to spare, so as to 

gleich, make them 

Vollkommen gleich zu machen. Das Pcrfcctly alike. The artist 
. gelingt 
Dem Künstler. Da er ihm die Binge Sncceeds. Whon tbc rings aro bronght 

bringt, to him. 

Kann selbst der Vater seinen Mnsterring The father even is unable bis model ring 
Nicht unterscheiden. Froh und freudig To rccognise. Füll of joy, calls 

ruft 
Er seine Sohne, jeden ins besondre; Ile his sons, cach separately; 

Giebt jedem ins besondre seinen Segen ; Bestows his blessing npon each of them ; 
Und seinen Ring,— und stirbt. Du hörst With bis gift^and dies. Yon hcar me, 

doch, Sultan? Sultan? 

Saladin. Saladin. 

Ich hör; ich hörcl Komm mit deinem I hcor; I hear! Lei's know the end of 
Mährchen 
nr bald su Ende, Wird*s? Ycur storv. Do you hear? 
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VäXBäx. Nathan. 

Ich bin so Ende. I havo done. 

Denn was nocli folgt, Tersteht sich ja yon For what follows, may be gncssed. 

•dbst. 

Kaum war der Vater todt, so kömmt ein Scarccly had the falber died, whcn evcry 

jeder onc airives 

MitMiDem Bing, nnd jeder will der Fürst With bis ring^ and every one wants to be 

the prince 

Des Haoses seyn. Man nntersncht, man Of thehoase. Thoy cxaminc, tbcy qaarrcl, 

zankt, 

Man klagt. Umsonst; der rechte Ring They complain. In vain; the right ring 

war nicnt conld not 

Erweislich; fast so nnerweislich, als Be found; almost as little, as— 

Uns iut— der rechte Glaube. Tme faith. 

Sajjlbin. Salaoin. 

Wie? das soll How? is that 

Die Antwort seyn anf meine Frage? Tbc answer to my question? 

Natiiah. Nathan. 

Soll It is only 

Mich bloss entschuldigen, wenn ich die To plead my cxcuse, if I do not 

Binj^e 

Mir nicht getran' zu nnterscheident die Undcrtakc to distingnish the rings, which 

Der Yater in der Absicht machen licsz, The fiithcr caused to bc madc with a yicw 

Damit sie nicht zu unterscheiden wären. That they might not be distinguished. 

Saladin. Saladin. 

Die Ringel Spiele nicht mit mirf Ich Tho rings! Trifle not with ns! I 

dichte, thought 

Di»s die Religionen, die ich dir That the religions, which I to thee 

Genannt, doch wohl zu unterscheiden Have named, mIght well be distinguished. 

wären. 

Bis auf die Kleidung; bis auf Speis' und Even in dress; in food and drink! 

Trank I 

Nathan. Nathan. 

Und nnr Yon Seiten ihrer Gründe nicht. Yet not by argument. 

Denn gr&nden alle sich nicht auf Ge* For are they not all basedupon history? 

schicmte? 

Geschrieben oder überliefert I Und Written or rcccived by tradition! And 

Geschichte muss doch wohl allein auf Tren History, I should think, in good faith, 

Und Glauben angenommen werden? Ought to be reccired? Is it not? 

Nicht? 

Nun wessen Tren nnd Glauben zieht man Now, whose good faith do we 

denn 

Am wenigsten in Zweifel? Doch der Doubtleast? Thatofono's 

Seinen? 

Doch deren Blnt wir sind? Doch deren Ncar relatives of our own blood? Of 

die those who 

Von Kindheit an nns Proben ihrer Liebe From our childhood bestowed upon us 

proofs of their 

Gegeben? die nns nie getäuscht, als wo Affection? who have never deeeived us, 

except 

Getauscht sn werden uns heilsamer war? When to be deeeived was for our own good ? 

Wie kann ich meinen Vätern weniger, Pray how can I my fathers less 

Als du den deinen glauben? Oder um« Belicve than yon do yours? Or rercrse 

gekchrL the case. 

Kann ich von dir verlangen, dass du deine Can I expect from yon, that yon 

Vorfahren Lügen strafst, um meinen nicht To your ancestors should givo the lie, in 

Order not 

Zu wiedersprechen? Oder umgekehrt. To conlradict minc? Or revcrso the cosc. 

Das nämliche gilt von den Christen. The same applics to the Chri;;tians. Is it 

NidU? not? 
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SlLADI«. SALAMV. 

Bd dem Lebendigen! Der Mann hat ByHeaTWl Tlie man is in tlie right, 

Becht 
leb musz Terstommen. Ho silencei mc, 

Nathajt. Nathan. 

LaM auf nnsre Bing, Lei ns retarn to oor 

Uns wieder kommen. Wie gesagt i die Bings. Wesaid; tbesons 

8öhne 

Verklagten sich; nnd jeder schwor dem Went now to law; and erery one bafore 

Bicbter, the jadge did swear 

Unmittelbar ans seines Vaters Hand To have reeeived the ring directly 

Den Ring au haben. Wie anch wahr. From his father*s hand^ Sadh was the 

Nachdem case. After 

Er Ton ihm lange das Versprechen schon He from him had long received the promise. 

Gehabt, des Ringes Vorrecht einmal zu The privilegc of his ring once to 

Genieszen. Wie nicht minder wahr. Der Enjoy. And this is also tnie. The fiuher, 

Vater, 

Bethcu'rte jeder, könne gegen ihn This each maintained, ooald towards him 

Nicht fidsch gewesen seyn, nnd eh' er Not falsely have acted; and rather that h« 

dieses this 

Von ihm, von einem solchen lieben Vater, Of him, of so dear a faiher, 

Argwohnen lass', eh' müsz er seine Brüder, Should sospect, he mast his brothen» 

So gern er sonst von ihnen nur das Beste However mnch he was readj to think 

Bereit za glauben sey, des falschen Spiela Well of them, accnse of fonf 

Bezeihen; und er wolle die Verrather Play; and that he woold the traiton 

Schon auszufinden wissen; sich schon Enowhow to find out; and reyenge him« 

r&chen. seif. 

Saladin. Saladdv. 

Und nun, der Richter? Mich verlangt in Well, and the judge? I ahould YSkt lo 

hören, hear 

Was du den Richter sagen lassest Spricht What the judge did say. Qo on I 

Nathan. Nathah. 

Der Richter sprach: Wenn ihr nur nun Thus spoko the judge: If you your father 

den Vater not 

Nicht bald zur Stelle fcbafil, so weis' ich Immediately bring before me, I shall dit- 

euch miss 

Von meinem Stuhle. Denkt ihr, dasz ich Tour case. Do you think, I am here to 

Rathsel solve 

Zu lösen da bin? Oder harret ihr, Riddles? Ordoyonwait 

Bis dasz der rechte Ring den Mund eröffne? UntU the rieht ring shonld speak? 

Doch halt! Ich höre ja, der rechte Ring But stopl I hear the genuine ring 

Besitzt die Wunderkraft beliebt zu machen, Possesses the power to render agreeable^ 

Vor Gott und Menschen angenehm. Das In the sight of God and man. Thismost 

musz 

Entscheiden. Denn die falschen Ringe Decidel Eor the fidse rings conM 

werden 

Doch das nicht können! Nun, wen lieben Not do this! ^ow, whom do two of yoa 

zwei 

Von euch am meisten? Macht, sagt an! Love most? Come, let ns hear! Youaro 

Ihr sdiweigt? silent? 

Die Ringe wirken nur zurück? Und nicht Tho power of the rings reacts? Not on the 

Nach auszen? Jeder liebt sich selber nur Kxterior? Thos eyeiy on« himself lorea 

Am meisten? O so scyd ihr alle drei Most? O, then, yoa are all threed«cei?a4 

Betrogene Betrüger! Eure Ringe Deceivers! Tour three rings 

Sind alle drei nicht echt. Der echte Ring Are not genuine. The right ring 

Vermuthllch ging verloren. Den Verlast Probably waa lost. This loei 

Zu bergen, zu ersetzen, liesz der Vater To hide, to replace^ the father 

Die drei für einen machen. Caused, instead of one, three to be made. 

Saladut. Saladin. 

Herrlich! Herrlich! Excellent! Excelleat! 
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JSUSMAM. Vathak. 

Und abo ftihr der Biditer fbrt, wenn ihr And thns conttnned now the jadge, if yon 

Nicht meinen Batb, statt meinee Spraches^ Will not accept mj adrice, instead of mj 

woUt: jadgmenti 

Qehtnnr! Mein Bath ist aber der: ihr Toumajgo. Now^ mjadviceis: totakc 

nehmt 

Die Sache TÖUig wie sie liegt Hat von Matters as they are. If evorj one 

Euch jeder seinen Bing von seinem Vater» Of you got tho rin^ from bis father, 

So glaube jeder sicher seinen Bing Lct cvery ooe consider it the gcnoino 

Den echten. Möglich, dass der Vater nnn One. Possiblo, tbat the father the 

Die Tyrannei des einen Bings nicht länecr Tvranny of one do longer 

In semem Hanse hat dnlden wollen I Wished in bis hoase to tolorate! For 

Und gewiss, certain 

Dass er ench alle drei geliebt nnd gleich It is tbat he all three of you loved equally ; 

QeliebC: indem er swei nicht drücken Not wishing to wrong two 

mögen. 

Um einem an begünstigen. Wohlan! To favour one. Well, 

Es eifro jeder seiner anbestochenen, May you but cmulato cach otber 

Von Vomrtheilen freien Liebe nach! In lovc free from any pr^judiccl 

Es strebe Ton each jeder am die Wette, May crcry ono strive to displuy 

Die Kraft des Steins in seinem Bing, am The talisman of the ring. 

Tag 

Zn legen. Eonune dieser Kraft mit To show its power by gentlencss, 

Sanfinnth, 

Mit herslicher Vertriglichkeit, mit Wohl- Tho ntmost concord, charity, 

thnn. 

Mit innigster Ergebenheit in Oott, Sincere devotion to God, 

Zn Hnlf ! Und wenn sich dann der Steine And if then the stone*s power 

Kräfte 

Bei enem Kindes — Kindes Kindern Shoald manifest itself among yoar chil- 

ioasem i dren's children ; 

So lad*. ich über tausend tausend Jahre, I invite you after a thousand ycors, 

Sie wiederum Tor diesen Stahl. Da wird Again beforc this judgment scat. A wiscr 

Ein weisrer Mann auf diesem Stuhle sitzen, Man than I shall then sit on this chair; 

Als ich ; und sprechen. Gehtl so sagte der To givo the verdict. Go I Thus spoke tho 

Besdiddne Bichter. Modest judge. 

Lessing's drama^ although polemical, is so tolerant, that the 
impftiüal-minded ought not object to it. It demonstrates^ that all 
rdigions should be tolerated and respected. The conception is 
bold and philosophical. Nathan*s character is a mastcr-piece^ he 
bimself a fine venerablc figurc, füll of dignity aud teaching a lesson 
of toleration. 

We give here a few specimens from Lessing's Fahles. 

Der Löwe und deb Hase. 

iSn L5we würdigte einen drolligen Hasen seiner näheren Bekanntschaft. 
Aber ist es denn wahr, fragte ihn einst der Hase, dass euch Löwen ein 
elender krähender Hahn so leicht yeijagen kann ? 

Allerdings ist es wahr, antwortete der Lowe ; und es ist eine allgemeine 
Anmerkung, dass wir grossen Thiere durchgängig eine gewisse kleine Schwach- 
heit an uns haben. So wirst du von dem Elepbanten gehört haben, dass 
ihm das Grunzen eines Schweines Schauder und Entsetzen erwecket. — 

Wahrhaftig ? unterbrach ihn der Hase. J£L nun begreife ich auch, warum 
wir Hasen ims so entsetzlich vor den Hunden fürohteu. 

Deb Esel und das Jaqdpferd. 

Ein Esel vergass sieb, mit einem Jagdpferde um die Wette zu laufen. 
Die Probe fiel erbärmlich aus, und der Esel ward ausgelacht. Ich merk« 
nun wohl, sagte der Eeel, woran es selegen hat. Ich InA. m\t Not ^\Yi\^|<^\i 
MoMte n einen Dom in den Fuaa, und der schmerzt mich. iioc\i. 
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Entschuldigen Sie mich, sagte der Kanzeh^ner Liederhoid, wenn meme 
heutige Predigt nicht so gründlich und erhoulich war,, als man sie von dem 
glückuchon Nachahmer eines Mosheims imd Zollikofers erwartet hatte. Ich 
habe, wie Sie h5ren, einen heisem Hals, und zwar schon seit acht Tagen. 

Deb Affe und der Fuchs. 

Kenne mir ein so geschicktes Thier, dem ich nicht nachahmen kScnte ! 
So prahlte der Affe gegen den Fuchs. Der Fuchs aber erwiederte : Uud du, 
nenne mir ein so geringschätziges Thier, dem es einüedlen konnte^ dir nach- 
zuahmen. 

Schriftsteller meiner Nation ! — Mass ich mich noch deutlicher eiklaren f 

Die Nachtigall und der Habicht. 

Ein Habicht schoss auf eine NachtigalL Da du so lieblich singst, sprach 
er ; wie vortrefflich wirst du schmecken. 

War es höhnische Bosheit, oder war es Einfall, was der Habicht sagte 1 
Ich weis es nicht. 

Gestern aber hörte ich sagen : Dieses Frauenzimmer, das so imvei^lcichlich 
dichtet, muss es nicht ein idlerliebstes Frauenzimmer sein ? — Und das war 
gewiss Einfalt. 

Der Fuchs und der Storch. 

Erzahle mir doch etwas von den fremden Landern, die du alle gesehen 
hast, sagte der Fuchs zu dem weit gerciscten Storche. 

Hierauf fing der Storch au, ihm jede Lache und jede feuchte Wiese zu 
nennen, wo er die schmackhaftesten Würmer und die fettesten Frosche ge- 
schmauset hatte.— 

Sie sind lange in Paris gewesen, mein Herrl Wo speiset man da am 
besten ? Welche Weine haben Sie da am meisten nach Ihrem Ckschmacko 
gefunden ? 

Der Stier und das Kalb. 

Ein starker Stier zersplitterte mit seinen Hörnern, indem er sich durch 
die niedere StaUthüre drängte, die oberste Pfoste. Sieh einmal, Hirte, schrie 
ein junges Kalb ; solchen Schaden thue ich dir nicht. --« Wie lieb wure es 
mir, versef '^e dieser, wenn du ihn thun könntest 

Die Spra..-9 des Kalbes ist die Sprache der kleinen Philosophen. ''Der 
böse Bayle, «vio manche rechtschaffene Seele hat er mit seineu verwegenen 
Zweifeln gel: gert !" — O ihr Herren, wir gern wollen wir uns ai^gem lassen, 
wenn jeder von Euch ein Bayle werden kann ! 

Der Dorkbtrauch. 

Al>er sage mir doch, fragte die Weide den Domstrauch, warum du nach 
den Kleidern des vorbeigehenden Menschen so begierig bist ? Was willst 
du damit? Was können sie dir helfen? 

Nichts ! bagte der Domstrauch. Ich will sie ihm auch nicht nehmen ; ich 
will sie ihm nur zerreissen. 

Der Stachelreim. 

Erast, der gern so neu als eigenthiimlich spricht^ 
Nennt einen Stachelreim sein leidig Sinngedicht. 
Die Heime hör* ich wohl, den Stachel f&hT ich nicht 

Hinz und Kunz. 

Einz : Was doch die Grossen Alles essen ! 

Gar Vogelnester, eins, zehn Thaler werth. 
Eunz : Was ? Nester ? Hab' ich doch gehört, 

Daas manche Land und Leute fressen. 
Hinz : Kann sein, kanu sein, Gevattersmaon 

Bei Nestern fingen sie daxux an. 
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On ▲ Man in ▲ Qidbet. 

He rests in peace when the wind does cease, 
Hier ruht er wenn der Wind nicht weht. 

The foUowing is very malicious, and could, I am sure, only refer 
to the ladies of Lessing's time. 

There is but one bad woman ! 
With a groan each man assents 
And thinks that one his own. 

Ein einzig böses Weib lebt höchstens in der Welt ; 
Nur schlimm, dasz jeder seines für dieses Einz'ge hält 

John Smith forsakes his awl at last 

For literary squabbles, styles himself poet, but his trade 

Remains the same ; he cobbles, 

Es hat der Schuster Franz zum Dichter sich entzückt 
Was er als Schuster that, das thut er noch ; er flickt. 

The Cellar, ä protection from the Thunder Storm. 

Was meint ihr ? Ich suchte den Donner zu fliehen ? 
Ihr irrt euch ; ich suche den Wein. 

Lessing's Adyics to Critics. 

Be gentle and encouragiD^ towards the Beginrer, admire with doubt, doubt 
withadmiration the Master, be repulsive and determined towards theScribbler, 
oontemptuous towards the Brag, and as bitter as possible with the Intriguer ! 

Cbitical Kemarks on Lessing and his Writings. 

' What Wieland did for poetry, Lessing performed for German 
prose. He gave it ease and strength, combining pellucid clcarness 
of expressiou with profundity of thought. He has the cleamess of 
Leibnitz, with a variety and eonsummate finish of style 'which his 
predecessor wanted. He works out his thoughts with the precision 
and polish of sculptured marble. Yet the labour is not visible^ for 
he leaves on them no mark of the chisel. With regard to his 
poetical gifts, he himself reniarked, that he did not feel within 
himself ' the living spring working its way out, by its own strength, 
or shooting forth in pure, fresh^ and glowing streams.' 

The true bent of his mind was not towards the creative art, but 
towards the investigations of its laws^ and in this department he is 
a giant. It is true, that even in his criticism something of the 
same coldness is perceptible, which we feel in his poetry. He does 
not readily warm into enthusiasm; he is too rigidly- demonstrative^ 
too anxiousy to be the Euclid of criticism. 

In Emilia Galotti, we see wit^ eloquencc, an appearance of 
symmetry and streng reasoning, yet it is essentially prosaic. Nathan 
der Weise a great work of art, flowed more naturally from the 
heart of Lessing; for it was the poetical development of certaia 
ideas of religious toleration^ which lay at the bottom of all its 
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philosophy ; in paiuting Nathan lie painted himself, or his friend 
Moses Mendelssohn. There is a certain pnre idyllic tone of serene 
'wisdom, a Brahmin-like character about it, which will always render 
it pleasing, but we cannot regard it with the same admiration 
with which it seems to be viewed in Germany. — Quarterly 
Review, 1836. 

' We hear, in listening to him an animated conversation, in which, 
one thought^ as it were, awaits another^ draws out another, is 
relieved, prompted, corrected, developed by another; ideas follow 
each other playfully in rapid succession^ and yet so convincing, 
penetrating and eloquent are they, that we are carried away as 
if by enchantment. We cannot help taking part in the conversation. 
We speak with such precision, cleamess^ and vivacity, as we never 
did before. Interruption and refutation^ concession, limitation, 
or objection, questions and answers, doubts or expressions, follow 
each other rapidly, there is no idle thought, no omamenting 
period, no superfluous word, nothing, which only half-expressed, 
leaves doubt in the mind of the hearer; every thing is, as it were, 
identified with our very seif. See how Lessing's style created 
cur interest, evcn for objects which are beyond our reach, and 
treat specifically on scientific objects. Who cares for Cardanus? 
Who for Simon Lemnius, who for the long-forgotten fable theory 
of Batteux. Yet see how they excite our interest, after Lessing 
has taken them in hand, and how we are fascinated by his 
style, and how gratified we feel after having read them to the end. 
It is this, which during the last eighty years has rendered Lessing's 
prose the unreachcd model of that kind of style, it represents the 
arguing about objects, just as Goethe^s prose is the equally match- 
less model of conversing with objects/ — ^Vilmar's Geschichte der 
deutschen National Literatur. 

Minna ton Babnhelm. 

Hier finden wir ganz den lebhaften raschen Dialog der alteren Stücke 
Lessing's wieder, ohne Ziererei und Sentenzen, ohne Pathos und SchwerfkUig- 
keit, wir finden eine meisterhafte Anlage, eine fast durchaus rasche, bewegte, 
dem Ziel entgegendr&ngende Handlung. — 

Spezifisch erhaben über seine Zeit wurde das Stück dadurch, dass es zum 
Hintergrund die grossen weltbewegenden Begebenheiten des siebenjährigen 
Krieges hatte, und zum Inhalte ein nicht bloss gemachtes imd ersonnenee, 
sondern ein wahres Leben. 

Wir betrachten Minna von Bamhelm mit Hecht als unser erstes National' 
&tt^n«7i«^ücl,al8einyolksdrama und als das bedeutendste Muster der Behand- 
lung historischer Stoflfe.— VUiMAB's deutsche Literatur- Geschickte, p.623, 

ElOLIA. Galottl 

Den Stoff des Stückes bildet, wie Lessing sich selbst axisdrückt^ die alte 
römische Geschichte der Virginia in veränderter Gestalt Den Gescbichts- 
vtoff hat aber der Dichter in die neuere Zeit verlegt und mit gans anderan 
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TerfaUtoiaseii umgeben; als Ort der Handlung hat er aber das Land der 
Geflens&tse, Italien gelassen, was nur zu rechtfertigen ist ; denn es treten hier 
w die entg^ngeeetztesteu Charaktere auf, der leichtbewegliche, feingebildete 
ranz neben der rauhen Tugend des nur dem Ruf der Ehre folgenden Odoardo ; 
der aii^lisiiee, geschmeidige, wohldiencrischo Hof mann Marinelli neben dem 
Bchronen, biedeni Appiaui ; die einfache, reine und liebenswürdige Emilia, 
welche schon die blosse Furcht vor Verführung in den Tod treibt, neben der 
Terf&hrten und treulos verlassenen, stolzen und rachsüchtigen Orsina, die 
uns deatlich genug die Qefahr vor Augen stellt, welcher Emilia ausgesetzt ist. 
Ob wohl Emilia dieser Gefahr zu widerstehen vermocht hätte 1 Wir sind 
geneigt, diese Frage zu bejahen, Emilia selbst aber glaubt nicht daran ; sie 
nlhlt zu sehr die Macht dieses liebenswürdigen Yerfimrers, sie fühlt, dass ihre 
Sinne erwacht sind, sie hat im Geiste imd Herzen schon die Unschuld ver- 
loren imd wählt nun lieber, um einer grösseren Schuld zu entgehen, freiwillig 
den Tod. Sie fällt nun nicht als unschuldiges Opfer ; das Gefühl der Schuld 
ist der tragische Moment ihres Unterganges. So sehen wir aus diesem Stücke 
die reinste sittliche Weltanschauung hervorleuchten. — FindUj. Klassisc/ie Pe- 
riode der deutschen NationdlrLitcroaur, p. 102 — 103. 

Laokoon. 

Leasings Laokoon gab dem künstlerischen Prinzip eine ganz neue Wen- 
dung. Er zeigte, dass die echte Kunst eine Trennung der Gattungen ver- 
knge, und dass die Dichtkunst nicht, wie man bisher angenommen, auf die 
Gesetze der Plastik zurückzuführen sei, sondern ein in vieler Beziehung ent- 

Ssgengesetztes Lebensprinzip enthalte. Die Plastik vcrsinnUcht ruhende 
ustände, die Poesie soll die Seele in der Bewegung, in der Thätigkeit zeigen. 
Die Griechen lehrten in ihr, dass die Kuustform nicht eine willkürHche Kegel 
sei, sondern aus der Beobachtung der menschlichen Einbildungskraft hervor- 
gehen müsse. — J. Schmidt. LUercUur-Oesohichte, p. 12. 

WIELAND. 

This gifted writer, the follower of Boccacio and Ariosto, the 
reprcsentative of the so-callcd Encyclopedians, has bcen severely 
judged, and deservedly condcmncd, for the lax spirit that pervades 
his early produetions. 

Wieland, intellectual, impressionable, petted by Göthe himself 
and by the highest in society, and surroundcd by influcnces cal- 
culated to favour such tendencies, did not use worthily thosc 
gifts which Providence bestows for a wisc purpose. Hc unfortunately 
considered Greece, with its lofty traditions, beautiful athletic form, 
refined mental culturc, as the sourcc from which he might derive 
food to gratify the perverse appctite of his contcmporarics, and 
especially that of the upper classes of German society. Unlike 
Klopstock and Lessing, the early stars of our classical age, who, 
thongh distinct from each other in mental Organisation, always 
remained thoroughly German in feeling, Wieland dclights in 
moving in foreign spheres, and this alien stream running its 
troubled waters through all his writings, deprives them of that 
vbich should constitute the cssence of a nation^s literature, purity, 
and national char acter. Light, bold, dazzling, entcrtaining, stirring, 
Wieland introduces into our sober language, an effervescent 
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dement unknown before. ' Humoarsome^ imposing,' sajs Menzel, 
^ he cut off relentlessly the pig-tails of the Philistines, stripped the 
blnshing muse of her hoop-petticoat, and taught the honest 
Grermans of his day not to spend their time in playing with lambs 
in an ideal world, like their predecessors the pastoral poets, bat 
by banishing the unnatural^ to discover nature as it is^ and to let 
the limbs restored to liberty move easily, firmly^ and in harmony. 

* What Winkelmann did for the plastic arts, Wieland achieved 
for poetry. He taught us by the example of the Greeks, to re- 
acknowledge and reproduce the beauty of nature.* 

Here we sec much palliated^ but we question, whether these 
idyllic amusements, these ideal lambs to which Menzel objects, 
are not preferable to the gilded abominations of the salotis of that 
time, and to the wolves in sheep's elothing who frequented them. 

Let US, however, in candour admit, that Wieland's matorer 
productions considerably redeemed the errors of his earlier days. 
German in heart, though alien in mind, bis exemplary private 
life süenced and reconciled in the sequel his most inveterate 
opponents. 

Christoph Wieland was bom on the 5th September, 1733, at 
Oberholzheim near Biberach, where his father, a Lutheran 
clergyman, attended to his son*s first instruction. The boy shewed, 
at an early age already great abilities^ for when only seven years old 
he could read his Cornelius Nepos with facility. His ultimatc stay 
at the Grammar School in Biberach, and at the celebrated 
aeademy of Klosterbergen aflbrded him the opportunity of pursuing 
his favourite study, that of the classical writers, without, however, 
neglecting modern literature. In the year 1750 he went to the 
nniversity of Tübingen, carrying in his heart the recoUectiou 
of one Sophia von Guttennann, a lady who had then produced a 
great impression on the young student. 'How often do these 
happy days of innocence oeeur to my mind/ he writes in one of 
his letters, 'for nothing can indemnify us for the loss of those 
nnspeakably pure sensations which early love raises within the 
heart/ It was natural that a lover of Wieland's mind should 
vent his feelings in poetry, for from this period date * Von der 
Natur der Dinge oder die vollkommenste Welt,' and the epic 
poem, Hermann. Bodmer was so much Struck with the poem 
that he offered to the author his hospitality at Zürich. This 
afforded the latter a welcome opportunity of devoting himself to 
literary labours exclusively, whilst his correspondence with men 
like Klopstock, Geliert, Hagedom, and Haller, acted as an 
tive. Before leaving Tübingen he had in 1753 written 'Zehn 
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moralisclie Briefe/ 'Antiovid' and * Moralisclie Erzäblungen/ Then 
foUowed an epic poem ' Der geprüfte Abraham/ in Imitation of 
Bodmer's *Noachide.* About this time, he had the grief to hear 
that Sophia had been joined in marriagc to anotber^ and this disap- 
pointment spread for some time a gloom over his mind. Like a true 
philosopher^ however, he got over it ; abandoned for ever his Ele- 
giacs, and his Schwärmerei, and became a matter-of-faet author^viz., 
he began to write dramas^ the first being * Lady Jane Grey/ a tra» 
gedy, much criticised at the time by Lessing. In the year 1759, we 
find him occupying a tutorship at Bonn, and in the foUowing year 
wemeet him in his nativetown of Biberach'as director of the chan- 
cehry, an ofBce by no means suited to his taste. In the neighbour- 
hood of Bibcraeh there resided at this time his old love, Sophia, now 
Madame Delaroche ; but Wieland, for the sake of his former aflTec- 
tion, forgave the wrong inflicted on him, and lived afterwards with 
both on friendly terms. He stndied the French and English 
Standard writers, and his works now followed each other in rapid 
snccession, among them ' Komische Erzählungen,' the novel ^ Don 
Sylvio and Rosalva,* ' Der neue Amadis,' ' Agathen,' ' Musarion,* 
but above all, translations frora Shakespeare, possessing great 
literary merit. After having, in 1764, been permanently appointed 
director to the chancelry, he married on the 7th November, 1765, 
the daughter of an Augsburg merchant. Let us hear what he 
says on this interesting subject himself. 'I have just taken a 
wife/ he writes ' or rather a little bit of a wife ; she is very small 
indeed, but very gentle and amiable, and being verystrongly 
recommended to me, I have taken her at once.' She was not very 
intellectual, but an excellent wife, and an affectionate mother, 
presenting Wieland with numerous children, and making him a 
happy paterfamilias. In the year 1769 he accepted the first pro- 
fessorship in Erfurt, wrote his dialogues of 'Diogenes,' 'Combabus,* 
the * Golden Mirror,' or the * Kings of Scheschian.' His high repu- 
tation attracting at the same time the attention of Amelia of 
Weimar, that highly gifted princess appointed him a tutor to her 
two sons in the year 1772. In the year 1774, appeared his novel 
' die Geschichte der Abderiten/ one of the best he ever wrote, which 
giyes in humourous language a description of the petty prejudices 
of our small German towns. Wieland makes Greece the theatre 
of his subject, but he evidently alludes to adventures which had 
occurred during his stay at Erfurt and Biberach. 

Beloved and respected, he passed a happy and intellectual 
life, partly in Weimar, partly on his estate Osmannstädt, where 
he died on the 20th January, 1813. Sixteen m^tciW^ oC tha 
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lodge Amelia carried his body to its final resting-place, where he 
lies near his beloved wife, who had preceded him by several years, 
and closc to the grave of his first friend, Sophia Brentano. A 
simple monument erected over his tomb bears the following 
inscription written by himsclf : — 

' Lieb und Freundschaft umschlang die verwandten Seelen im Leben, 
Und ihr Sterbliches deckt dieser gemeinsame Stein.' 

We shall now give a short abstract of his principal work — 

Oberon. 

This romantic epie, in twelve cantos^ appeared in the year 1780. 
Based on the old French romance, * Huon de Bordeaux/ it is com- 
posed of threc distinct parts, and describes first the adventures 
of Huon; sceondly,his love to Rezia, the emperor^s daughter; and 
finally, the recouciliation of Titania with Oberon, the three parts 
being intiraately connected with each other. Huon^ son and heir of 
the brave Siegewin, once duke of Guyenne, has, in order to revenge 
his younger brother, challenged to a mortal combat, Charlot, the 
son of Charlemagne, and killed him in the encounter. The father, 
füll of grief and determined to punish Huon, charges him with a 
mission which, according to all human calculations, must have cost 
him his life; he orders him to proceed to Babylon, enter the 
Kaliph's palacc, and during the banquet, cut oflF in the Kaliph's 
presence, the head of him who should sit on his leffc side. Having 
done so, he was to embrace the young priucess as his bride ; after- 
wards to kneel down in the Eastern fashion before the astonished 
gucsts, and desire the Kaliph to make him a present of four of his 
molar teeth, and a handfiil of hair out of his grey beard. 

Zeug hin nach Babylon, und in der fest- Sich nicht versah, vor deiner Kühnheit 

liehen Stunde, starrt, 

Wenn der Khalif, im Staat, an seiner Ta- So wirf dich an der goldnen Lehne 

fclrundc Vor seinem Stuhle hin, nach Morgenländer 
Mit seinen Emim sich beim hohen Mahl Art, 

vergnügt, Und, zum Geschenk für mich, das onsre 
Tritt hin und sclilagc dem, der ihm zur Freundschaft kröne, 

Linken liegt. Erbitte dir von ihm vier seiner Backen- 
Den Kopf ab, dass sein Blut die Tafel zahne 

überspritze, Und eine Handvoll Haar* ans seinem 
Ist di^ gcthan, so nahe züchtig dich granen Bart. 
Der Erbin seines Throns, zunächst an sei- 
nem Sitze Geh hin und wie gesagt, eh* du aufs Haar 
Und küss' als deine Braut sie dreimal vollzogen, 

öffentUch. Was ich dir hier von Wort su Wort gebot, 

Ist deine Wiederkunft unmittelbarer Tod 

Und wenn dann der Khalif, der einer Wir bleiben übrigens in Gnaden dir ge- 

solchen Scene wogen« 

In seiner eignen Gegenwart 

Huon then sets out^ being well aware of his doom^ and meets 
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on his road to Babylon^ Scherasmin, formerly esquirc in the Service 
of liis father, wlio leaves now his solitude to share Huon's dangers. 
One evening they arrive at a grove, the abode of Oberon, king of 
the Elves. Scherasmin, knowing this locality, wams his young 
firiend not to go into the forest, for fear of being ehanged into a stag, 
such being the fate of those who should enter the wood. But 
Huon persists ; fearlessly Grosses the forest but, when meeting 
Oberon, he, foUowed by the latter, seeks refuge in a nunnery, whioh 
they enter all three at the samc time. Oberon, in the possession of 
an enchanted bugle-hom, begins now to blow, whioh causes nuns 
and monks to whirl about until qoite tired ; then a beautiful dwarf 
advances, saying, * Fear nothing, for I punish only the wicked, 
not those, who lil^e yourself, are pure of heart.' 

Ich liebto dich Ton deiner Kindheit an, Wo Pflicht und Ehre ruft, fitigst da nicht 

Und w«8 ich Gntes dir bestimme, Fleisch und Blut, 

An keinem Adamskind hab ich es je ge- Hast Glauben an dich selbst, hast in der 

than! Prüfung Muth: 

Dein Hen ist rein, dein Wandel ohne So kann mein Schutz dir niemals fehlen, 

Krümme, Denn meine Strafgewalt trifil nur befleckte 

Seelen. — 

Having said this, the dwarf, cognizant of the dangerous errand, 
presents Huon with an ivory bügle, and desires him to make use 
of it only in cases of emergency, the eflfect, as abeady seen 
before, being to make everybody, exeept himself, danee and 
jurap about, as if mad, and thus become unable of doing any härm. 
In cases of great need, Huon was to sound it with all his might, 
when the dwarf would corae to his rescue. 

Ertont mit lieblichem Ton von einem Doch, lassest du's mit Macht erschallen, 

sanften Hauch So ist's ein Ruf, und ich erscheine dir. 

Sein Bchneckengleich gcwnndncr Bauch, 

Und dräuten dir mit Schwert und Lanzen Dann siehst du mich, und war' ich tausend 

Zehntausend Mann, sie fangen an zu Meilen 

tanzen Von dir entfernt, zu deinem Beistand eilen. 

Und tanzen ohne Käst im Wirbel, wie du Nur spare solchen Ruf, bis höchste Noth 
hier dich dringt. 

Ein Beispiel sahst, bis sie zu Boden fallen ; 

' Receive also this goblet/ he adds, ' for in the hands of an 
honest man, nectar will flow therefrom inexhaustibly ; but, when 
touched by the wicked, this precious souree will cease to flow/ 

Aach diesen Becher nimm, der sich mit Doch bringt ein Schalk ihn an des Mundes 
Weine füllet, Rand, 

Sobald ein Biodennann ihn an die Lippen So wird der Becher leer und glüht ihm in 
bringt; der Hand. 

Der Qaell versieget nie, woraus sein Nek- 
tar qnillet: 

Hnon gratefuUy accepts these gifts, and with the first tints of the 
morning light, he and his companion leave the dwarf, the latter first 
showing him the road they were to take. Independently of the 
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promptings of duty to falfil the emperor's Orders, there was another 
object drawing Huon irresistibly to Babylon, for, according to a 
dream he once had, he was to meet there a lovety princess. After 
having sustained yarious adventures with knights, kobolds, and 
giants, thcy arrive at Bagdad, just when the sultan's lovely 
daughter is to be married by coropnlsion to Babikan^ the prince of 
the Druses. But people will probably ask, why does Bezia, — for 
this is the name of the princess — object to the prince? On account 
of a dream. ' How stränge,' exclaim Huon and Scherasmin, 
when informed that Bezia once dreamt that she whilst one 
day in the forest, had been foUowed by Babikan, who had 
assumed the shape of a deer ; that^ in her anxiety to flee from him, 
she had rushed down a steep mountain^ and in the climax of her 
terror met a beautiful dwarf, seated in a phaeton, drawn by young 
lions. The dwarf holding a lily in his band, had been sitting near 
a gentleman whose blue eyes and long äaxen hair evidently showed 
that he was not of Asiatic origin; but that, notwithstanding, he 
had produced an impression on the heart of the young princess. 

Der Zwerg in seiner kleinen Hand Sein blaaes Aug' und langes gelbes Haar 

Hielt einen blühenden Lilicnstängcl. Verrieth, dass Asien nicht sein Geburts- 
Und ihm zur Seite sass ein fremder junger land war; 

Fant, Doch, wo er immer hergekommen. 

In Bitterschmnck, schon, wie ein barer Genug, ihr Herzchen ward beim eraten 

Engel ; Bück genommen. 

Let US add here^ that thesc particulars are told them by the 
good old hostess^ who, grateful for the opportunity of having a 
little chat, enters into all the jdetails at great length, and cou- 
cludes by iuforming Huon and his companion that the marriage 
was to take place on the foUowing day, ' Never ! ' exclaims 
the former. 

£h* dies geschieht, fuhr Hüon rasch heraus. Der Ritter and der Zwerg sind, glaubt 
£h* soll das grosse Rad der Schöpfung mir, auch vom Schmaus, 

stille stehen ! 

The old lady much Struck with the energy of the young 
stranger, now finds, upon closer examination, that he also has 
beautiful blue eyes, long flaxen hair, and that the Arabic he 
speaks, is not of the purest accent. The strangers, feeling tired, 
retire to their room, and the good old lady in passing their 
door, a short time afterwards (for I do not think that she lis- 
tened at the keyhole — women never do) hears the name of Bezia 
often pronounced, for Huon and Scherasmin are conversing on 
the stränge coincidence of these dreams, and begin to bope 
that Charlemagne's mission, far from proving detrimental, is 
likelj to 36^ Huop's roost ardent wishes fulfiUed ; for the yery virgm 
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who once appeared to him iu a dream^ was, it appears^ no other than 
tbe beaatifal princess herseif, and the same lady whose bridegroom 
Charlemagne had ordered him to kill. He feels very bewildered. 



Alles 80 rieh schickt, und dass auch Und doch, spricht Hüon, hat's die Alte * 

sie im Trannif nicht cri'undcn; 

Wie Uir in de, in Each entbrannte, Den Knoten hat dtis Schicksal selbst ge- 
So etwas gbubte man ja seinen Angen wunden. 

kaom ! 

Matters are now drawing to a conclusioD. The Kaliph, his 
Emir^ and daughter, are sitting at table. Huon enters^ cuts off the 
bridegroom's head^ and imprints the three kisses on the maid's rosy 
lips. Then follows a seene that baffles description ; but the bugle- 
hom being put into requisition^ their wrath ouly vents itself in wild 
capers. Hnon's mission being only half fulfilled^ cxtraets then the 
molar teeth and the grey hair, and whcn both are pulled out, a terrißc 
uproar ensuea, against which even the sounds of the bügle do not 
aeem to avail. Oberon appears^ delivers them and conduets thcm to 
the shore of Ascalon. Herc he bids them farcwell, after having en 
joined them to speed their flight^ so as not to be overtaken by the 
enraged sultan. They are told also that they would find a ship in 
the harbour which iu six or seven days would takc them to Lepanto; 
another to Salemo, from which place they werc to proceed to 
Bome. ' But/ adds the dwarf, * do not marry until the pope has 
givenhis sanction. 

Und tief, o Hüon, sei's in deinen Sinn ge- Dass der verbotnen süssen Frucht 

prägt, Euch ja nicht vor der Zeit gelüste ! 

So lange bis der fromme Papst Sylvester Denn wisset, dass im Nu, da ihr davon 

Auf eurer Heizen Bund des Himmels versucht, 

Weihnng legt. Sich Oberon von encli auf ewig trennen 

Betrachtet euch als Bruder und als Schwe- niüsste. 

sier. 

Huon, howevcr, naturally impatient, and at the risk of dispen* 
sing with the pope^s blessing, does not foUow this advice, and, 
wooing thus> incurs the displeasure of Oberon; his gifts lose 
also their talismanic properties. After mauy trials and adven- 
tures in which they prove their mutual love, Oberon forgives 
the offence at a time when his reconciliation with his own wife 
Titania takes place. They then euter the harbour of fortune, 
Bezia having changed her name for that of Amanda^ and retum 
finally to the court of Charlemagne, to live therc in happiness 
and peace for many a year. 

' Müsarion/ 

Or the philosophy of the"" graces, a ''poem, sparkling, stirring, 
appealing to the'passions within, though ' leg^rement soupoudre' on 
the top, Iias all tbe defects and merits of >IVie\a.TidL'% ^t^^^\\^\i^« 
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We meet here ' Musarion/ somewhat ontr^ein her tastes, whose 
charms have caused Phanias, and his two friends the philosophers, 
Eleanth and Teophron, to make a combined dcclaration of love, 
•the more intense because treble. 

Musarion treats the philosophers rather contemptnoasly, if she 
really did utter the foUowing words : — 

Nun, bei Dianen ! Freund, 

Die Liebe macht bei dir »ehr klägliche Geberden ; 

Sie spricht so weinerlich, dass mii^s unmöglich scheint, 

In diesen Ton jemals gestimmt zu werden. 

Die hohe Schwärmerei taugt meiner Seele nicht^ 

So wenig als Theophron's Augenweide 

Mein Element ist heit're sanfte Freude, 

Und alles zeigt sich mir in rosenfarb*nem Licht I 

Ich liebe dich mit diesem sanften Triebe, 

Der Zephyrn gleich das Herz in leichte Wellen setzt, 

Nie Stürm* erregt, nie peinigt, stets ergötzt ; 

Wie ich die Grazien, wie ich die Musen liebe, 

So lieb ich dich, &c^ &c^ &c. 

And then she proeeeds, and exprcsscs her sentiments in lau- 

guage too fervent to be repeated here. 

Cbiticisms on Wieland. 

* If in Klopstock we have the representative of German idealism. 
in Wieland we have the representation of German realism^ 
Wieland is sensuous, where Klopstock is super-sensuous; rational, 
where Klopstock is sentimental ; philosophy and history rale his 
muse^ as religion and music ruled that of Klopstock; and he is 
eminently didactic, where Klopstock is eminently lyrical. 

Wieland had a marked preference for the later classicsi and 
the Frcnch and Italian pocts, as Klopstock had for the northem and 
English. Voltaire was, to Wieland, what Young was to Klopstock. 
Even on English ground the same contrast is observable. Wieland 
takes up Shaftesbury and Shakespeare ; Klopstock^ — Young, 
Bichardson, and Milton. Klopstock was * terribly in eamest,^ 
as Kemble said of Kean ; Wieland was a gay, light, wandering 
nature, incapable of any profound earnestness. If we have called 
one the German Wordsworth, we may call the other, in the 
same loose way, the German Moore.^ — G. H. Lewes. Life of 
Goethe. Vol.I. p. 252. 

Groethe, in speaking of Oberon, says : * The gold and crystal con- 
tained therein, will remain as long as Germany shall know bow to 
appreciate the masterpieces of poetry.* 

' He possessed, among all, the finest natural disposition. He 
had already cultivated his mind in those regions, so pleasing to 
the young ; but, when disappointed by what we call experience^ 
and hy hi» contact with the world oad women, he embraoed t}ifi 
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real, and ple^sed himself and others in the conflict of both worlds, 
where, between the humourous and serious, Ins talent shews itself 
best in light skirmishes. *' Er besasz unter allen das schönste Natu- 
rell. Er hatte sich früher in jenen ideellen Regionen ausgebildet, 
wo die Jagend so gern verweilt; da ihm aber diese durch das, was 
man Erfahrung nennt, durch Begegnisse an Welt und Weibern, 
verleidet wurden, so warf er sich auf die Seite des Wirklichen, 
und gefiel sich und andern im Widerstreite beider Welten, wo sich 
zwischen' Scherz und Ernst, im leichten Gefecht, sein Talent am 
allerschönsten zeigt. — Aus Goetue's Dichtung und IVahi^heit. 

' It was Wieland,' says Menzel, * who transported into our 
German woods and Gothic cities, the light spirit of Athens, though 
not without an admixture of the still greater levity and playfulness 
of Frcnch genius. 

* Far fix)m being the seduccr of a nation, Wieland has rather 
bronght back a people, already corrupted by the gallomania, to 
decency and moderat ion, to chcerful, social enjoyment; for only 
the later writers, uuder cover of lofty sensibilities, circulated 
the poison of that morbid sentimentalism so cntirely foreign to 
the sound heart of Wieland.' 

HERDER. 
MoRE painstaking than a genius, this grcat and good mau, upon 
whom Hamann, the 'Magus of the North,' had exerciscd so 
beneficial an influence, possessed, in a lesser degree, the intuitive 
qualities of the miud. Whilst in Lessing we sec the stamp of a 
strong-willed individuality, we detect in Herder*s production often 
want of method and decision« The tone of sober reasoniug in his 
poems, mostly of a didactic lyrical charactcr, frequently mars, if 
we except a fcw among tliem, the interest of the reader, anxious 
to see in poetry the field on which the Imagination may roam 
about at pleasure, and where we see vivid description and beauty of 
language harmoniously blended. Herder, on the other band, 
possessed, in a high degree, the faculty of identifying himself with 
the spirit of foreign nations. His ' Stimmen der Völker,' a well 
translated collection of the poems of diffcrent nations, reflect the 
Image of humanity in all its purity. Here the nations pass in 
succession before our eyes, we hear their voices, their spirit is under 
the hand of the mental sculptor, infused, as it were, into ours. 
In his ' Cid,' published after his death, we have a free translation 
of Spanish populär Romances, celebrating the deeds of that hero, 
and in his greatest work, ' Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit,' he points out the duties of man, showing that» 
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by observing the immutable laws of nature, we have tbe best gaide 
to lead US tlirough the intricacies of life. To history he assigns 
thereia a sphere unknown before; the various nations are brought 
before us, we breathe their very soul, and obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their characters. He judges them with impartiality, 
and defends, at the same timc, the cause of humanity so enthu- 
siastically and convincingly, as to recommend this work to the 
study of the statesman and philosopher. Works having for 
immediate object the happiness of the human race, should more 
especially attract our attention, and prompt us to carry out the 
good intentions of the philanthropist. "Writers of eminence, like 
Bossuet, Voltaire, de Sismondi, Thierry, Hume, Gibbon, and 
Schiller, in treating the samc subjects, confined themselves more 
to those nations who had played a prominent part in the annak of 
mankind ; but Herder made it his study to trace universal history, 
to watch the development, progress and decline of nations, what- 
ever their race, climate, or mental Standard, with a view of im- 
pressing on those more favoured by nature, or more raentally 
gifted, the duty of improving the condition of their fellow-men, 
and thus to tcstify their gratitude towards Providence which created 
nothing in vain, however apparently inferior it may appear to the 
human understanding; or, to use Hcrder's own words: — 

^' Wer die Sache des MenscheDgeschlechts als seine betrachtet, 
Nimmt an der Götter (Geschäft, nimmt am Verhängnisse TheiL" 

Herder points out the rocks on which the state-vessels had been 
wrecked, teaches a lesson to the present and future generation, and 
shows that the highest and noblest aspirations of man are those 
which tend to the promoting of religion, civilization, and humanity. 
His watchword was humanity, his mission to kindle lofty feelings» 
to make men mindful of their origin, and by pointing out the 
image of their own godhead, draw them from a terrestrial to a 
higher sphere. To be a man, in the highest meaning of the sense, 
was Herder's aim throughout his life. ' He has been misunderstood 
by opposing parties,' says Jean Paul, 'and not without reason, 
for he was not a star of tlie first magnitude, but rather a constel- 
lation. If not a poet, he was more, a poem himself, the purest 
Indo-Grecian epic of modern tiraes. Greecc he yalued most; 
and though his poetical cosmopolitan taste made him cultivate 
also other fields, he, like a second Odysseus, after having retumed 
from his long pilgrimage, retumed with all the intensity of his first 
enthusiastic love to the beautiful soil of ancient Hellas I Hence 
hia reapect for everything Grccian, for every ^base of Gredan life. 
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Feir men possessedy ia the samc degree^ that high-bred mental 
culture» the ^ Orand Seigneur' erudition^ as Herder did. For whilst 
most writers delight in purauing that which is rare and unknown 
in science, Herder received the broad streams of every knowledge 
in his heaven-reflected ocean. To the boldest freedom of thought 
and expression he united the utmost religious fervour. Never did 
be in his predilections for aneient Greeee say or write anything 
woanding to the religious susceptibilities of his own contempo- 
raries. He indignantly denounced everything immoral, irom 
whatever qnarter it might proceed. He was a northern oak, its 
branches consisting of various symbolic plants, a fortress covered 
with flowers. His sweetest voice was that of love, be it in address« 
ing a childj sympathizing with the afflicted^ or pouring out his 
aentiments in a poem. At oncc hero and child^ he, in this rcspect, 
resembles Hamann^ who Stands before us in his dark niche* his 
brow snrrounded with an eternal halo. His works^" which can 
only be fuUy understood by his own contemporaries, contained 
the maxims of Soerates and Horace, harmoniously blended. Too 
mucb judged in detail^ his great merit will be weighed hereafter in 
its totality in the diamond-scales of posterity.' 

Herder was born on the 25th of August, 1744, at Mohruugen, 
where his father, an humble schoolmaster^ imparted to his son a 
strictly religious instruetion. The excellent lessons instilled into 
his young mind by an afiectionate mother left an indelible im« 
pression therein, and made him always venerate the mcmory of 
those who had sown the good sced. So great was his love of 
leaming at this time already, that, when in the year 1760, the 
Eev. Mr. Trescho engaged him as secretary, he was eompelled, by 
a serious inflammation of the eyes, caused by over-study, to 
relinquish his place. On thi^ occasion, he made the acquaintauce 
of a Russian surgeon, who, Struck with young Herdcr's intelligence, 
offered to send him, at his own expcnse, to the university of 
Königsberg, a proposal gratefuUy accepted by the latter. His 
bealth, however, not allowing him to pursue his medical studies, 
he embraced theology., but, owing to his great poverty, he had to 
struggle against many obstacles. Appointed, in the year 1763, 
to the CoUegium Fridericianum, he was enabled to attend 
lectures, and especially those of Kant, on astronomy and natural 
sciences, Kant's tenets did not attract him. Hamann, who 
exercised so great an influence on Herder, taught him English, and 
made him acquaijited with Shakespeare and Ossian. His father, 
baving died in 1763, young Herder took holy Orders, and 
became, a year later, director of the cathedral school of Riga, 
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where his leisure permitted him to devote himself heart and soul 
to literary laboufs. In the year 1767, appeared 'Fragmente zur 
deutschen Literatur/ followed by * Kritische Wälder.' His active 
mind always stirring him on to new cxcrtions, with a view of 
founding ultimately an academy, he determined to visit France, 
Holland, England, and Germany, in ordcr to study the educa« 
tional Systems in thosc countries. This voyage, in \?hich 
he was nearly shipwrecked, left a deep Impression on his mind. 
At Paris he made the acquaintance of Diderot : he then accompa- 
nied, in the capacity of chaplain, the Princc of Holstein-Eutin; 
made at Darmstadt the acquaintance of Merck, and through the 
latter that of Caroline Flachsland, a lady destined to become after- 
wards his wife. A quarrel which he had with the governor of the 
Prince of Holstein induced him to give up his place; thia hap- 
pened at Strasburgh, where he also underwent an unsuccessful 
Operation, and became acquainted with young Göthe, to whom 
he gave every encouragemcnt. After having, iu the year 1771, 
received an appointment as court-chaplain in Bückeburg, he 
married his belovcd Caroline, and settled in 1775, in Wei- 
mar, at that time the rendezvous of all that was eminent in 
literature. Wieland, Knebel, and Einsiedel, attracted him more 
than Göthe and Schiller, in fact, his relations with the two latter 
had never been of au intimate character. His literary labours at 
that period include the 'Volkslieder,' 'Lieder der Liebe,* 'vom 
Geist der hebräischen Poesie,* and the first three volumes of his most 
celebrated work, ^ Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit.* In the year 1 801, he was raised to the rank of nobility by 
the elector of Bavaria. His infirmitics increased, and he died on 
the 18th December, 1803. 

The foUowing translation from his greatest work, " Ideen zur 
Philosophie der Geschichte des Menschheit^ will, I trust, be accept- 
able to the reader: — 

On the Eabliest Cultüre of Greece. 

The first seat of the Grecian muses was towards the north east, 
Thrace. Orpheus, the first who humanised the wild Pelasgians, 
and introduced those religious rites so long in practice, came from 
Thrace. The first mountains of the Muses were those of Thessaly, 
Olympus, Helikon, Parnassus, Pindus. Here was the oldest seat of 
their religion, wisdom, music, and poetry. Here lived the first Gre- 
cian bards, here civilized societies sprung up first ; on this spot the 
lyreand cythara wereinvented; all that which refined subsequently 
the Oredan mind, received here its first shape. There is ÄOt 
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a spring, hill, river or grovc in Thessaly and Boeotia, countries so 
litüe distinguished in modern timcs, for mental vitality, that lias 
not been celebrated and immortalized by lofty poetry. Here flowed 
the Penneus, here was the pleasant Tempe; hcre Apollo lived as 
abepberd^ and the giants erected their mouutains. At the foot of 
Helikon, Hesiod received his legends from the mouth of the 
Muses themselves; in short^ here it was where Grecian culture 
found a first home; from this spot originated the purer Greek 
dialect spread subsequently among the yarious Hellenic tribes. 
The Grecian language^ so nncultivated at first^ eontaincd then 
already the first gcrms of its ultimate pcrfection. It was no mere 
fabiic of hieroglyphics^ not a numbcr of abruptly detached syllables, 
like the language on the other sidc of the Mongolian mountains. 
The more flexible voices of the nations of the Caueasus produeed 
that easy modulation to which thcir love of music knew how to 
give shape. 

Words wcre connected morc graeefully, and sounds became rhyth- 
mical. The language flowed in a fuller stream^ its imagery assumed 
more harmony, and it became graceful in its movement^ like 
dancing^; hence^ that charactcristic feature in the'Grcek language, 
which did not owe its origin to compulsion, but sprangt like a liying 
form of nature^ from graceful movements, songs, history, and, finally, 
finom the free and animated intercourse between the various tribes 
and colonies. The northern nations of Europe were not equally 
&youred in their culture. There exists no lauguagc on the other 
side of the Ganges, no old form of the Aramaic dialect on this side of 
the Ganges, which possess the flexibility and easy flow of the Grecian. 
The Grecian language is, as it were, cxceptionally created by 
songs j for singing and poetry, and an early custom of leading an 
independent life, have made it the universal language of the Muses. 

The Mythology of the Greeks is derivcd from diflFcrent countries, 
and from those legends, believed in by the nation, and either trans- 
mitted to them traditionally, or the result of the thinking mind, 
which endeavours to explain the wonders of the world, and give 
shape to human society. However primitive and modemised the 
hymns of Orpheus of old may be, they are, nevertheless, the imita- 
tions of those living worships and addresscs to nature inherent in 
primitive nations. 

And how much easier and more pleasantly grew Grecian mytho- 
logy after having, in the course of time, divested itsclf, in its 
hjrmnsi of the fetters of adjectives, and replaced them by my- 
fhological legends, as shown in the songs of Homer? Tu 
the Ckwmologiesy alsOj the old uncouth legends of the past were, 
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ia the course of time^ more Condensed, and replaced by other 
songs in praise of tbose buman heroes and ancestors» ultl- 
mately connected with their own gods. The old narrators of 
'Theogonies' liad fortunately introduced into the pedigrees of 
their gods and heroes such beautiful and telling allegories, that 
the wise men of a later period had only to extend and connect 
them with their own lofty conceptions, to produce a new web of 
jeautiful thoughts. For this reason^ even the epic singers aban- 
doned, in tirae, their threadbare legends of created gods, Hearen 
assaulters, and the deeds of Hercules, collecting in their stead 
objects destined for the use of man. 

Among the latter, we must, in the first place, cite Homer ^ the 
father of all the Grecian poets and wise men who lived after bim. 
Fortunately, bis scattered songs were collected in proper time, and 
divided into two parts, which, even after a thousand years, form 
an indestructible palace of gods and heroes. People have 
endeavoured to explain, just as we would a wonder of nature, 
the origin of Homer, who, after all, was but a child of nature^ a 
happy singer of the lonian coast. Many a poet of equal stamp, who 
might have contönded for the same glory that surrounds Homer 
exclusively, may have perished. The subject he treats may appear 
trifling, according to our views; yet bis gods and heroes, with their 
manners and passions, are the same as we see them described in 
the legends of bis own time ; equally primitive appears bis 
knowledge of natural science, of geography, and bis moral 
and political tbcories. Yet the truth and wisdom shown 
in amalgamating all the objects within bis sphere to a living 
whole; the firm and vigorous tone he imparts to every indi- 
vidual feature of bis immortal pictures; the easy and graceful 
manner in which he judges the various characters, and describes 
their vices and virtues, their prosperity and adversity ; the melody 
which, in bis always-cbanging poems, ftows without ceasing from 
bis eloquent lips, is breathed into every word he utters ; — all this 
will live for ever with bis immortal songs. This it is which renders 
Homer unattaincd and unattainable, and worthy of immortality, 
if anything bere below can be immoital. 

Ueber Griechenlands früheste Kultur. 

Der ei-sie Sitz der griechischen Musen war gegen Thracien zu, nordSstlicL 
Aus Thracien kam Orpheus, der den verwilderten Pelasgem zuerst ein mensch- 
liches Leben gab, und jene Religionsgebräuche einführte, die so weit umher 
und so lange galten. Die ersten Berge der Musen waren Thessaliens Berge^ 
der Olympus, Helikon, Pamassus, Rndus. Hier war der älteste Sitz ihrer 
Religion, Weltweisheit, Musik und Dichtkunst. Hier lebten die ersten giie« 
cluBchen Barden ; hier bildeten sich die ersten gesitteten Gesellsdhaften \ die 
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Lyra und CSthaim ward hier erfunden, und allem, was nachher der Geisb der 
Orieohen auaschuf, die erste Gestalt angebildet. In Thessalien und Böotien, 
die in sp&tem Zeiten durch Geistesarbeiten sich so wenig hervorgethan haben, 
ist kein Quell, kein Fluss, kein Hügel, kein Hain, der nicnt durch Dichtungen 
bekannt und in ihnen verewigt wäre. Hier floss der Peneus ; hier war das 
angenehme Tempe ; hier wandelte Apoll als Schäfer, und die Riesen thürmten 
ihre Beive. Am Fusse des Helikon lernte noch Jlesiodus seine Sagen aus dem 
Munde der Musen ; kurz hier hat sich zuerst die griechische Kultur einhei- 
misch gebildet, so wie auch von hier aus durch die Stämme der Hellenen die 
reinere griechische Sprache in ihren Hauptdialekten ausging. 

Von rohen Anfangen ging die griechische Sprache aus ; aber diese Anfange 
enthielten schon Keime zu dem, was aus ihr werden sollte und werden konnte. 
Sie war kein Hieroglyphen-Machwerk, keine Reihe hervorgestossner einzelner 
Sjlben, wie die Sprachen jenseits der mongolischen Berge. Biegsamere, leich- 
tere Organe brachten unter den Völkern des Elaukasus eine leichtere Modula- 
tion hervor, die von der geselligen Liebe zur Tonkunst gar bald in Form 
eebracht werden konnte. Sanfter wurden die Worte gebunden, die Töne zum 
Rhythmus geordnet. Die Sprache floss in einem vollem Strom, die Bilder 
derselben in eine angenehme Harmonie ; sie stiegen so^r zum Wohllaute eines 
Tanz^es. Und so ward jenes einzige Gepräge der gnechischen Sprache, das 
nicht von stummen Gesetzen erpresst, das durch Musik und Tanz, durch Ge- 
sang und Geschichte, endlich durch den plauderhaften freien Umgang vieler 
Stamme und Kolonien, wie eine lebendige Form der Natur, entstanden war. 
Die nordischen Völker Furopens hatten bei ihrer Bildung dies Glück nicht. 
Keine Sprache jenseits des Ganges hat die Biegsamkeit und den sanften Fort- 
fluss der griechischen Mundart ; kein aramäischer Dialekt diesseits des £u- 
phrats hatte ihn in seinen alten Gk;stalten. Nur die griechische Sprache ist 
wie durch Gesang entstanden ; denn Gesang und Dichtkunst und ein früher 
Gebrauch des freien Lebens hat sie zur Museusprache der Welt gebildet. 

Die Mythologie der Griechen floss aus Sagen verschiedener Gegenden zu- 
sammen, die Gkiube d^s Volkes, Erzählungen der Stämme von ihren Urvätern, 
oder die ersten Versuche denkender Köofe waren, sich die Wunder der Welt 
zu erklaren, und der menschlichen Gesellschaft Gestalt zu geben. So unächt 
und neugeformt unsre Hymnen des alten Orpheus sein mögen ; so sind sie 
immer doch Nachbilder von jenen lebendigen Anbetungen und Giüssen an die 
Natur, die alle Völker auf der ersten Stufe der Bildung lieben. Und wie an- 

S9nehm-leichter wurde die griechische Mythologie, da sie mit der Zeit auch in 
en Hymnen selbst die Fesseln blosser Beiworte abwarf, und dafür, wie in den 
Homerischen Gesäneen, Fabeln der Götter erzählte. Auch in den Kosmogo- 
nieen zog man mit der Zeit die alten harten Ursagen näher zusammen, und 
sang dafür menschliche Helden und Stammväter, die man dicht an jene und 
an die Gestalten der Gatter knüpfte. Glücklicher Weise hatten die alten 
Theogonieen-Frzähler in die Stammtafeln ihrer Götter und Helden so treflende, 
schöne Allegorien gebracht, dass wenn die spätem Weisen die Bedeutung der- 
selben nur ausspinuen und ihre feinen Ideen daran knüpfen wollten, ein neues 
schönes Gewebe ward. Daher verliessen selbst die epischen Sänger mit der 
Zeit ihre oft gebrauchten Sagen von Göttererzeugungen, Himmelsstürmern, 
Thaten des Herkules u. s. w., und sangen dafür menschlichere Gegenstände zum 
menschlichen G(ebrauche. 

Vor allen ist unter diesen Homer berühmt, der Vater aller griechischen 
Dichter und Weisen, die nach ihm lebten. Durch ein glückliches Schicksal 
wurden seine zerstreuten Gesänge zur rechten Zeit gesammelt, und zu einem 
zweifachen Gkmzen vereint, das, wie ein unzerstörbarer Pallast der Götter und 
Helden, auch nach Jahrtausenden glänzet. Wie man ein Wunder der Natur 
zu erklären strebt ; so hat man sich Mühe gegeben, das Werden Homers zu 
erklären, der doch nichts als ein Elind der Natur war, ein glücklicher Sänger 
der jonischen Küste. So manche seiner Art mögen untergegangen seyn, die 
ihm theilweise den Ruhm streitig machen könnten, in welchem er jetzt als ein 
Einziger lebt. Zwar sind die Gegenstände, die er besingt, Kleinigkeiten nach 
imsrer Weise ; seine Götter und Melden mit ihren Sitten und LeidensohafteQ 
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Bind keine andern, als die ihm die Saee seiner und der vergaosenen Zeiten dar- 
bot ; eben so eingeschränkt ist auät seine Natur- und Erdkenntniss, seine 
Moral und Staatslehre. Aber die Wahrheit und Weisheit, mit der er alle Go 
f^enstande seiner Welt zu einem lebendigen Ganzen verwebt ; der feste Umriss 
jedes seiner Züge in jeder Person seiner unsterblichen Gemälde ; die unange- 
strengte sanfte Art, in welcher er alle Charaktere sieht, und ihre Laster und 
Tugenden, ihre Glücks- unn Unglücksfälle erzählt ; die Musik endlich, die in 
so abwechselnden grossen Gedichten imaufhörlich von seinen Lippen strömt^ 
und iedem Bilde, jedem Elanse seiner Worte eingehaucht, mit seinen Gesängen 
gleich ewig lebet ; sie sinds, die in der Geschichte der Menschheit den Homer 
zum Einzigen seiner Art und der Unsterblichkeit würdig machen, wenn etwas 
auf Erden unsterblich sejn kann« 

EXTSACT FROH HkRDBB's ** CiD." 



Tranemd tief sass Don Diego 
Wühl war keiner je so tranrig ; 
Gramyoll dacht' er Tag und Nächte 
Nor an seines Hauses behmach. 

An die Schmach des edlen, alten, 
Tapfem Hauses der von TÄinei, 
Das die Inigos an Ruhme, 
Die Abarcos übertraf. 



Tief gekranket, schwach vor Alter, 
Fühlt er nahe sich dem Grabe, 
Da indess sein Freund Don Gormaz 
Ohne Gegner triumphirt. 

Sonder Schlaf und sonder Speise 
Schlaget er die Augen nieder. 
Tritt nicht über seine Schwelle, 
Spricht mit seinen Freunden nicht. 



In this melancholy mood^ he sends for bis sons, and Rodrigo, 
the youngest, pledges bis word to revenge the disgrace brought 
upon their family. He leaves, meets Don Gormaz, the author of 
Don Diego's misery, and slays him. * Ist gerettet nns're Ehre ? ' 
asks the father of the son^ on bis return. * Edler Yater^ er ist 
todt,* replies the latter. Ml of grief. 

* Weinend knieete Eodrigo 
Kiissend seines Yater's Hände, 
Weinend kiisste Don Diego 
Seines Sohnes Angesicht. 



Das menschuche Herz. 



In ein Gewebe wanden 

Die Götter Freud' und Schmerz, 
Sie webten und erfanden 

Ein armes Menschenherz. 

Dn armes Herz gewebet 
Aus Lust und Traurigkeit, 

Weisst du, was dich belebet, 
Ist*s Freude, ist es Leid ? 

Die Gottin selbst der Liebe 

Sah es bedauernd an ; 
O zweifelhafte Triebe, 

Die dieses Herz gewann. 



In Wünschen nnr und Sehnen 
Wohnt seine Seligkeit, 

Und selbst der Freude Thraoea 
Verkündigen ihm Leid« 

Schnell trat ihr holder Knabe 
Hinzu mit seinem Pfeil ; 

Au^ meine beste Gabe, 
Sie werde ihm zu Theil ! 

Ein unbezwingbar Streben 

Sei Liebe dir, o Herz, 
Und Ijebe sei dein Leben 

Und Freude sei dein Schmers. 



Das Saitenspiel^ 
like, 'der Regenbogen/ 'das Flüchtigste,* *der Wald und der 
Wanderer,' belong to his most appreciated poems. * Whence,' he 
«sks therein, ' sprang the charm exercised by music; was it imitation 
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of natural sonnds, or love, the expression of the deepest Sensa- 
tion of the human heart ? No, the spirit of the universe is one of 
hannony. The umyerse itself^ the conceutration of harmony, 
bnt the highest and deepest is to be found in the human heart. 



Das Saitenspiel. 



Was fingt in ench, ihr Saiten ? 
Was tont in enrem Schall ? 
Bist da es, klagenreiche 
Geliebte NacbtigaU ? 
Die, als sie meinem Herzen 
Webklagete so zart, 
Vielleicht im letzten Seufzer 
Zum Silberlaate ward. 

Was spricht in euch, ihr Saiten ? 
Was singt in earem Schall ? 
Betrügst da mich, o Liebe, 
Mit s&ssem Wiederhall ? 
Da Täuscherin der Henen, 
Geliebter Lippen Tand, 
Bist du vielleicht in Töne, 
Da Flüchtige, verbannt ? 

Es spricht mit stSrkrer Summe, 
Bs dringet mir ans Herz ; 
Ks weckt mit Zaubergriffen 
Den langst entschlafnen Schmerz. 
Du bebst in mir, o Seele, 
Wirst selbst ein Saitenspiel — 
In welches Geistes Händen ? 
Voll zitterndem Gefühl. 

Es schwebet ans den Saiten ; 
Es lispelt mir ins Ohr. 
Der Geist der Harmonieen, 
Der Weltgeist tritt hervor. 



*' Ich bin es, der die Wesen, 
In ihre Hülle zwang, 
Und sie mit Zanbertonen 
Des Wohlgefuhls durchdrang." 

** In rauher Felsenhöhle 
Bin ich dir Wiederhall ; 
Im Ton der kleinen Kehle 
Gesang der Nachtigall. 
Ich bins, der in der Klage 
Dein Herz zum Mitleid rührt. 
Und in der Andacht Chören 
Es auf zum Himmel fuhrt." 

" Ich stimmete die Welten 
In Einen Wunderklang, 
Zu Seelen flössen Seelen, 
Ein ew'ger Chorgesang. 
Vom zarten Ton beweget, 
Durchängstet sich dein Herz 
Und fühlt der Schmerzen Freude, 
Der Freude süssen Schmerz." 

Verhall*, o Lied, ich höre 
Der ganzen Schöpfung Lied, 
Das Seelen fest an Seelen, 
Zu Herzen Herzen zieht. 
In Ein Grefühl verschlungen 
Sind wir ein ewig All ; 
In Einen Ton verklungen 
Der Gottheit Wiederhall. 



Deb frühe Tod. 

Früh Morgens ging ein Mädchen in den Garten, sich einen Kranz zu sam- 
meln aus schönen Rosen. Sie standen alle noch in ihrer Elnospe da, geschlos- 
sen oder halbgeschlossen, des Morgenthaues duftende Kelche. '' Noch will ich 
euch nicht brechen" sagte das Mädchen. " Erst soll euch die Sonne Öfi&ien : 
so werdet ihr schöner prangen und stärker duften." Sie kam am Mittage und 
sah die schönsten Rosen — vom Wurm zerfressen, vom Strahl der Sonne ge- 
beugt, erblasst und welkend. Das Mädchen weinte über ihre Thorheit, und 
am folgenden Morgen sammelte sie sich ihren Kranz früh. 

Seine liebsten Kinder ruft Gott früh aus diesem Leben, ehe der Strahl der 
Sonne sie sticht, ehe der Wurm sie berührt. Das Paradies der Kinder ist eine 
hohe Stufe der Herrlichkeit ; der gerechteste Fromme kann sie nicht betre- 
t«i, denn seine Seele ist befleckt gewesen. 



CBinasMB OS Hbbdeb. 

^Er hnd eine leere und nüchterne Zeit vor, in der es mehr darauf ankam, 
mit seinem Instinkt das Schöne von allen Seiten aufzuspüren, als durchgrei- 
fende Prinzipien geltend zu machen. In diesem Sinne hat er sehr bedeutend 
und im Ganzen vortheilhaft gewirkt, ja seine immittelbare Wirksamkeit war 
grOaser als die Lessingi'a.'*— Julian Schiodt, LU» OeMckiohU, p. 16. 
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Die "Stimmen der Völker" lehrten uns auf die dunkeln Laute der Natur 
lauschen, in denen, wenn man sie unbefangen gewähren lässt, sich immer 
etwas vom Bild der reinen Menschheit zeigen muss. — J. Schmidt, p. 17. 

Seine Fähigkeit ist der Universalümus in der grossartigsten, damals noch 
von keinem Menschen auf Erden erreichten, ja von keiner nur gedachten und 
begrifienen Weise ; eine Fähigkeit, durch welche er weit über die Grenzen 
des Gebietes hinaus, in welchem wir uns gegenwärtig bewegen, wirksam war. 
— ^VlLMAR, p. 653. 

** Herder war kein Dichter,— er war etwas weit erhabener und besser als ein 
Poet ; er war selbst ein Gedicht, ein indisch-griechisches Epos, von einem der 
reinsten Götter geschaffen." — Jean Paul Richtbr. 

Göthe, in writiug to bis friend Meyer, speaks thus^ of Herder's 

' Brief über Humanität.' 

Durch das Ganze schnurrt wieder die alte halbwahre Philisterleier, *^ dasa 
die Künste das Sittengesetz anerkennen und sich ihm unterordnen sollen ! 
Das Erste haben sie immer gethan und müssen es thun, weil ihre Gesetze so 
gut als das Sittengesetz aus der Vernunft entspringen; thäten sie aber das 
Zweite, so wär^ sie verloren, und es wäre besser, dass man ihn^n gleich einen 
Mühlstein an den Hals hinge, und sie ersäufte, als dass man sie nach und nach 
ins Nützlich platte absterben liesse. 

**Der siebente Band", says Göthe in a letter to Schiller in alluding to 
Herder's 'Briefe über Humanität*, scheint mir vortrefflich gesehen, gedacht 
und geschrieben; der achte macht einem nicht wohl, und es ist dem Verfas- 
ser auch nicht wohl gewesen, da er ihn schrieb. Eme gewisse Zurückhaltung, 
eine gewisse Vorsicht, ein Drehen und Wenden, ein Ignonren, ein kärgliches 
Yertheilen von Lob und Tadel, macht besonders d&s, was er von deutscher 
Literatur sagt, äusserst mager. 

** Wenn man von Schriften wie von Handlungen, nicht mit einer liebevollen 
Theilnahme, nicht mit einem gewissen partheiischen Enthusiasmus spricht^ 
so bleibt so wenig daran, dass es der Rede gar nicht werth ist. ZtMt, Freude^ 
Theilnahme an den Dingen ist das einzige Reelle, und was wieder Realit&t her- 
vorbringt ; alles andere ist eitel und vereitelt nur." 

Der eine grosse Gedanke, dass die Menschheit einer unendlichen Verwand- 
lung fähig sei, weil in ihr der Geist der Gottheit lebe; dieser unerschütter- 
liche Glaube an das Höhere in der Menschheit beseUgte und begeisterte ihn, 
Mensch zu sein im schönsten Streben imd Wirken, — ^Humanität, das war sei- 
nes Lebens Ziel und Kern. — Findel, Lit, Geschichte, p. 192. 



JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 

This writer, an enigma not solved yet, bears, in my humble 
opinion, a striking rcsemblance, in a literary point of view, to 
Turner, the eelebated English painter. The latter, after having 
traeed out bis subjeet in general outlines, thrown in bis cha- 
racters in apparently wild confusion, and covered the wbole witb 
the veil of bis own phantastic imagination, leaves you to find your 
way through the mist-enveloped spbere, and to detect, amidst the 
nebulae, the aestbetic beauties of the seenery. At first you are 
puzzled, bewildered, and apparently lost in the haze. But, never 
mind^ go on steadily, for in proportion, as you persevere, you will 
be rewarded for your labour. Do you see that red speck in yonder 
foggy distance ? No ! Look again ! Ah, iiow I see it, what can 
it be? Wait a little. And you do wait^ for there is nothing 
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like patience in this world. The little» speck becomes gradually 
more distinct, and when the fleeting clouds have eleared it, you 
begin to discem the objects around, the purple-tinted mass dis- 
appears^ and^ all at once^ flashes out in beauty and dazzling majesty 
a sea of light ; for what you have been watching all the time is 
Grod's glorious and blessed sun, and now it has risen, and the veil 
has disappeared, and the landscape, in all its vernal freshncss and 
charm, is spread before you. Green hüls, golden fields, and shady 
forestSy natura divine is wide awake — and her children; yes, all 
her children, are busy around, and celebrate their author vith 
Bongs of praise, and the flowers — for they also are füll of senti- 
ment — weep for joy^ and their diamond tears moisten the holy 
earth that gave them birth. Now^ what we thus have seen in 
Tumer's paintings^ we discover also in Jean Paul's writings. He 
also, cor eccentric countryman, delights in roaming about in a 
chaotic and cloudy sphere ; yet, when examining the subject closer 
we discover the hidden beauties with which his writings abound, 
his genios being the sun that brightens up his literary landscape. 
At once witty, humorous, pathetic, and dazzlingly graphic^ he 
draws in tum from his reader the merry laughter, and the silent, 
sympathizing tear. He appeals essentially to the tender feelings 
of the heart. His language bears that sweetly dreainy character, 
the * Schwärmerische/ always sure to strike a chord in the German 
heart. He is dazzling, yet thoughtful, merry and melancholy, 
enidite and superficial^ graphic and fascinating; and, above all, 
always moral and pure. Madame Herder thus speaks of him : — 
* His perpetual cheerful youthful temper, his fun and humour, the 
animation with which he treats every subject, always imparts to it 
new life. Herder differed from Richter in his appreciation of 
women, thinking that he represented them as melancholy and 
desponding. He valued his genius far above the spiritless produc- 
tions of the time, which only aimed at the outer form ; for Bichter, 
compared with his contemporaries, stood. upou a high elevation, 
and Herder would willingly have exchanged all his aesthetical 
forms for the living virtue, the feeling heart and the perennial 
Creative genius of Bichter, who knew how to impart always new 
life, tmth and reality into the declining misunderstood vocation of 
the poet/ 

The deep and marked peculiarity of his nature were never 
brooght into fuller exercise, than by Bichter in the formation and 
management of his little schooL That which to men of rioh 
endowments is usually a vexing and wearisome employment, the 
daiiy routine o£ instructing childreu in the elements o£ knowled^^ 
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became to him a soorce of elevating and ennobling tbought. His 
mode of instruction was the opposite of that which as he believed 
he had himself suffered. In bis little school there was no leaming 
by heart, no committiDg to memory the thongbts of otbera ; bat 
every child was expected to nse its own powers. His instruction, 
directed to create a desire for self-study, led the pupil to self- 
knowledge. Above all, and witb all, he directed their tender, 
innocent hearts to a Father in beaven, for he said : ' There can be no 
better companion to the heart of children, thronghout their whole 
life, than the ever-present thought of 6od and immortality.' 
' There are only three ways of becoming happier/ he continues 
' The tirst leads upwards, far beyond the vanlt of life, where the 
exterior world^ with its wolf-dens, chamel-houses, and lightning- 
oonductors are no longer visible, where everything below appears 
like a neglected child. The second is, to fall down from those 
sphereSy to establish oneself snugly in some fiirrow, so that^ 
in looking from one's comfortable nest, one no longer sees the 
wolf-dens, the chamel-houses^ and poles, but only waving com- 
fields, each ear of which is a tree giving shelter to the little 
bird in its furrow^ and acting both as parasol and nmbrella. The 
thirdj and by far the most judicious mode of liviug^ is to use 
altemately the one and the other.^* 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richterf was bom at Wunsiedel, a small 
town in Bavaria, on the 20th March, 1763. His father^ a worthy 
clergyman of the old school, instructed his son according to his 
own notionsy which, although somewhat tedious, by no means 
damped the ardour of young Richter, who, once prepared, went in 
the year 1779, to the Gymnasium of Hof, where his mind could 
move in a wider sphere. Here the wonderful rhetorical powers of the 
young Student soon became troublesome to the Superior of that 
establishment. At the University of Leipsic, whither he went 
shortly before his father's death, in 1780, young Richter had to 
encounter many diflSculties ; his poverty being so great that, for 
a considerable time, he had to live on milk and bread; yet 
he struggled on, and his delight was great, indeed, when 
he received one day, from a bookseller, the sum of sixteen louis 
d*or, in payment for some satirical essays written and published 

* Herder on Jean Paul, Taü*s Magazine^ 1854. 

t If in connection with Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, we mention here Ernst . 

Wagner (1769-1812), the author of «Wilibald's Ansichten des Lebens,' *die 

reisenden Maler,* ' die Reisen ans der Fremde in die Heimath,' and ' Isidora,' 

it is not on account of the literary merit of these novels, but because iho 

'^^tal efforts of Wagner, encouraged bj Richter, deserve to be notioed in an 

L wbioh was less pralifio than tlä preaeut in uovel writAta. 
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imder tbe title of Orönländiscbe Processe. His extreme povcrty 
oompelled him^ howerer^ in the year 1784, to leare Leipsic 
and to accept a tutorship at Töepen^ an occupation by no means 
miting bis inclinations. He left it to stay witb bis motber in 
Hof^ oontinuing, meanwbile^ bis literary occupations, and trusting 
bopefully in a brigbter future. At last it came, tbe clouds 
b^an to break, in proportion as bis labours became appreciated. 
In rapid succession appeared now *Die Unsichtbare Loge/ 1793^ 
•Hespems,* 1795, 'Siebenkäs, 1794-96— tbe proceeds from vbicb 
enabled bim to alleviate tbe sufferings of a beloved motber, not 
destined to enjoy mncb longer tbe bappiness of witnessing tbe rising 
ÜBime of her dear son, for sbe died in 1797. In the same year, 
be went to Weimar, at that time tbe centrc of German literature 
and leaming, wbere Madame von Kalb, to whom be bas erected a 
mounment in ' Titan,' bis most celebrated work, and a young, 
pretty Swiss widow, Amelia von Berlepscb, bestowed their atten- 
tions npon bim. Herder and Wieland received bim eqnally well ; 
Schiller and Göthe more reservedly. From Weimar he went to 
Berlin, wbere the gifted Caroline Meyer became bis wife. 

Bichter, of a bumble origin, bad always a foible for the npper 
classes; be liked a scented atmosphere, and became, in turn, tbe 
fiiTOurite of tbe gentle sex. At Berlin, in that intellectual circle, 
of which Henrietta Herz and Rachel Levin were at that time the 
principal omaments, he was considered as a kind of literary oracle. 
The ladies, according to Mrs. Herz, feit grateful to bim for having 
in bis works deroted so much attention to them, and for having 
understood them so well ; above all, did those of the npper 
dasses tbank him, for having described them in a much more 
idealic character than they really possess. (I beg to remind tbe 
fair reader, that the sentiments expressed bere, from which, I am 
snre, every gallant man dissents are those of Henrietta Herz, wbo 
evidently must have been neglected by Richter.) 

Tbis arose from tbe fact of bis not having at first bad an oppor« 
tonity of knowing them. His imagination, therefore, foUowed its 
fligbt, and wben afterwards, be made their acqnaintance, tbe 
illusion was kept up by them so skilfuUy, as to deeeive bim, and 
for tbis reason be always judged them wrongly. 

After bis marriage, be went to Weimar, wbere Herder received 
him hospitably; thence to Memmingen, Coburg, and finally to 
Baireuth, wbere, respected and beloved by all wbo knew him, 
he lived for many years the happy life of a paterfamilias. The loss 
of a beloved son, however, wbo died in 1821, intermpted tbis 
domestic happineas, and produced a lasting Impression upon him. 



^ 
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His eye-sight began also to fail, and whilst preoccupied with the 
publication of all his works, he died on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1825. 

Amongst Richter's writings, the highest rank is occupied by 

•Titan/ 

in which he draws a faithful picture of a man who, by education^ 
had developed to the highest state of perfection the inherent 
qualities of the mind, The work forcibly appeals to the German 
heart^ imbued as it is with that sweetly dreamy character, called 
Schwärmerei, sarcastically termed by Heine, * Blöde JitgendeseUi.* 

The Prineipalities of Hohenflies and Haarhaar, engaged in a 
dynastic conflict, find, in the worthless noblemen, de Bouverot and 
Don Caspar de Csesara, two selfish and wieked supporters of their 
respective interests. 

The former, a well-educated villain, acting in behalf of the 
Haarhaar family^ accompanies Prince Luigi, supposed to be the 
only scion of the Hohenflies branch, to Italy, for the purpose of 
ruining him there. Don Caspar, a disappointed man, because 
unsuceessful in obtaining the band of a Haarhaar princess, is 
instrumental in conccaling the existenee of Luigi's brother Albano, 
causes the former secretly and foully to be disposed of, and has the 
latter brought up together with his daughter Linda, in order to 
create a mutual attachment between them. After the death of Al- 
bano's mother, ho wever, Albano is entrusted to the care of a Herr von 
Wahrwitz, in whose house he receives an education suited to his 
princely rank. Richter has bestowed great care in portraying 
these two characters. In Linda we see now a proud, fiery, 
freedom-loving woman, fuU of sesthetic aspirations, given to meta- 
physics, in fact, the beau ideal of the ' blue stocking* par exceh 
lence, a plant which, alas I grows but too luxuriantly on the Teutonic 
soil. In Albano, we have a combination of the high-soaring, 
heroic youth, füll of lofty resolves and daring, versed in all manly 
and athletic exercises, yet of a poetical dreamy disposition, a man, 
longing for the mysteriously sublime and hopelessly unattain- 
able, for that tearfulness which delights in pallid moonlight 
reveries and romance; in fact, one öfthose eccentric ideals adapted 
to the imagination of him who created them. Albano has, at last, 
sncceeded in overcoming Lindaus pride, and the marriage is an 
the point of being celebrated, when an unpleasant iatermeseo^.^ 
the persons of Boquirol and his sister Liane, interrupts tboloyei^' 
felicity; for it appears ihat Liane had, formerly bQC^i.ajaqiiM«ktfid 
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*with Albano^ and now^ being faded and damaged, raises her prior 
daima. We have no time to dwell here at greater length on the 
other characters drawn in tlie novel. such as Minister Proulav and 
Councillor Roeger, two essentially Teutonic plantsi SufSce it to 
say, that Albano^ after having twice failed in liis matrimonial 
choice, after having witnessed the death of both Linda and Liane, 
and wept over their graves, finally finds coneentrated in Idoine 
those qualities which constitute true happiness. Thus^ purified by 
reverses, and possessing a perfeet knowledge of man and the world, 
he now mounts the throne^ with her whom he has chosen for 
a companion^ endeavouring to make his subjects happy, to be ' ein 
väterlich gesinnter Fürst/ as the phrase runs in Germany ; and 
to exercise a beneficial influence on those numerous little Oerman 
princes, whose liberality, with a few exceptions, is proportionate to 
the extent of their respective dominions. 

The novel, based on Richter's own history and experience, is 
deficient in action; the figures selected here and there, and at 
different epochs, appear to be forced in ; thus the want of unity 
renders the work wearisorae to those who are not acquainted 
with the incidents and characters alladed to by the author. In 
this respect, it bears a dose analogy to Göethe's Wilhelm Meister.' 

The * Unsichtbare Loge ' (invisible lodge), strongly reflects the 
mystic element, then so mach pervading the German spheres. 
Homage is here paid to the Secret Orders, concealed from the light 
of day, holding their * Vehmgericht-like assemblies ander ground.' 

The principal hero, not destined to see the glorious light of the 
snn on earth, awaits it confidently in a brighter world; and for 
this reason, death is a relief to him. 

In ^ HesperuSy or 45 Hundsposttage, Richter is anxious to convey, 
in highly poetical language, a lesson on education. 

It breathes, perhaps more than any other of his writings, 
the whole soulfulness, sweet melancholy, and child-like innocence, 
for which they are so distinguished. Evidently based on his own 
experience, his own life; it also reflects the warmth of his kiud 
heart) and that splendid humour, to which even those against 
whom it is directed^ willingly submit^ because of its iunocuous 
character. 

We must give here 

Extrablatt übbr töohtebvolle Hiüseb. 

.' Das Hans des Ministers war ein offner Bachladen, dessen Werke (die 

'^nSchier) man da lesen, aber nicht mit nach Hause nehmen konnte. Obgleich 

die f&nf anderen Töchter in fünf Privatbibliotheken als Weiber standen^ 

und eine in der Erde zu Maienthal die Kindereien des Lebens verschlief, so 
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waren doch in diesem Töchter-Handelshaua noch drei Freiexemplare für 
gute Freunde feil. Der Minister gab bei den Ziehungen aus der Aemter- 
Lotterie gern seine Tochter zu Prämien für grosse Gewinnste und Treffer her. 
Wem Gott ein Amt gibt, dem gibt er, wenn nicht Verstand, doch eine Frau. 
In einem tochter-reichen Hause müssen, wie in der Peterskirche, Beichtst&hle 
für alle Nationen, für alle Charaktere, für alle Fehler stehen, damit die Töch- 
ter als Beichtmütter darin sitzen und von Allem absolviren, bloss die Ehelo- 
sigkeit ausgenommen. Ich habe oft als Naturforscher die weisen Anstalten 
der Natur zur Verbreitung der Töchter und Kräuter bewundert ; ist*s nicht 
eine weise Einrichtung, si^* ich zum naturhistorischen Göze, dass die Natur 
gerade den Mädchen, die zu ihrem Leben einen reichen mineralischen Boden 
brauchen, etwas Anhäkelndes gibt, womit sie sich au elende Ehe-Finken 
setzen, die sie an fette Oerter tragen ? So bemerkt Linn6, wie Sie wissen, 
dass Samenarten, die nur in fetter Erde fortkommen, Häkchen anhaben, um 
sich leichter an's Vieh zu hängen, dass sie in den^ Stall und Dünger tragt 
Wunderbar streuet die Natur durch den Wind — Vater und Mutter müssen 
ihn machen— Töchte.' u'.d Fichtensamen in die urbaren Forstplätze hin. 
Wer bemerkt nicht die Endabsicht, dass manche Tochter darum von der 
Natur gewisse Reize in benannten Zahlen hat, damit irgend ein Landsasse, ein 
infulirter Abt, ein Cardinaldiaconus, ein apanagirter Prinz oder ein blosser 
Land-Edelroann herkomme und besagte Reizende nehme und als Brautführer 
oder englischer Brautvater sie schon ganz fertig irgend einem sonstigen 
Tropfen übergebe, als eine auf den Kauf gemachte Frau ? Und finden wir 
bei den Heidelbeeren eine geringere Vorsorge der Natur f Merket nicht der- 
selbe Linn6 in derselben Abhandlung an, dass sie in einen nährenden Saft 
gehüllt sind, damit sie den Fuchs anreizen, sie zu fressen, worauf der 
Schelm — verdauen kann er sie nicht — so gut er weiss, ihr Sämann wird? — 
O mein Innerstes ist ernsthafter, als ihr meint, die Eitern ärgern mich, die 
Seelenverkäufer sind ; die Töchter dauern mich, die Negersklavinnen werden 
— ach, ist's denn ein Wunder, wenn die Töchter, 'die auf dem westindischen 
Markte tanzen, lachen, reden, singen mussten, um vom Herrn einer Plantage 
heimgeführt zu werden, wenn diese, sag' ich, ebenso sklavisch behandelt wer- 
den, als sie verkauft und eingekauft wurden ) Ihr armen lilmmer. — Und 
doch, ihr seid eben no arg wie eure Schaf-Mütter und Väter — was soll man 
mit seinem Enthusiasmus für euer Geschlecht machen, wenn man durch 
deutsche Städte reiset und wo jeder Reichste oder Vornehmste, und wenn er 
ein weitläufiger Anverwandter vom Teufel selbst wäre, auf dreiffsig Häuser 
mit dem Finger zeigen und sagen kann : * Ich weiss nicht, soll ich ans dem 
perlfarbenen oder uussfarbenen oder stahlgrünen Hause eine heirathen : 
offen sind die Kaufläden alle 1 ' — Wie, ihr Mädchen, ist denn euer Hers so 
wenig werth, dass ihr's wie alte Kleider, nach jeder Mode, nach jeder Brust 
zuschneidet, und wird's denn wie eine sinesische Kugel bald gross bald win« 
zig, um in eines männlichen Herzens Kugelform und Ehering-Futteral ein- 
zupassen ? — ' Es muss wohl, wenn man nicht sitzen bleiben will, wie die heilige 
N. N.,' antworten mir die, denen ich nicht antworte, weil ich mich mit Ver- 
achtung wegwende von ihnen, um der sogenannten heiligen N. N. zu sagen: 
* Verlassene, aber Geduldige ! Verkannte und Verblühte ! Erinnere dich . 
der Zeiten nicht, wo du noch auf bessere hofftest, als die jetzigen, und bereue 
den edlen Stolz deines Herzens nie ! Es ist nicht allemal Pflicht, zu heirathen, 
aber es ist allemal Pflicht, sich nichts zu vergeben, auf Kosten der Ehre nie 

flücklich zu werden und Ehelosigkeit nicht durch Ehrlosigkeit zu vermeiden. 
Jnbewunderte, einsame Heldin ! in deiner letzten Stunde, wo das anM 
Leben und die vorigen Güter und Gerüste des Lebens in Trümmer zranchla- 
gen voraus hinunterfallen, in jener Stunde wirst du über dein ausgeleertes 
Leben hinschauen, es werden zwar keine Kinder, kein Gatte, keine nassen 
Augen darin stehen, aber in der leeren Dämmerung wird einsam eine grosse 
holde, englisch-lächelnde^ strahlende, göttUche und zu deu Göttlichen au&tei« 
ende Gestalt schweben und dir winken, mit ihr aufzusteigen— o steiga mib 
^*- au( die Gestalt ist deine Tugend.' 
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SiEBENKÄSy 

replete witli excellently-drawn characters^ showing Jean Faul as a 
keen observer of the manners of bis age^ and intended as an anti- 
dote to tbe philosophical tenets propounded by Kant, of wbom Jean 
Panl was a strenuous Opponent. It refiects, at the same time^ 
bis own cbaracter, — ebaotic^ fanciful, contradictory. Tbe 
' Briefe and Bevorstehender Lebenslauf/ are also an attack upon 
Kant and Schlegel, in their sesthetic capacity. Tbe ' Kampaner- 
tbal' bears an essentially philosophical cbaracter. In the ' Flegel- 
jalire/ he diaws one of bis favourite characters^ that in which tbe 
bigb-soaring idealism of the young enthusiast is marred by dry and 
insipid reality. 

Among bis satirical writings^ we mention the ' Geschichte des 
Scbulmeistcrlein's Wuz/ * Quintus Fixlein/ * Der Jubelsenior/ 
'Die Fibel/ *Der Comet/ ^ Blumen-Frucht-und Doruenstücke/ 
füll of sparkling humour and freshness ; Mie Vorschule der ^Estbe- 
tick/ tbe result of bis acquaintance with Ficbte^ Schleiermacher, 
Schlegel^ Tieck, and Bernhardi, a work brilliantly written, but, 
like bis other productions, disconnected and paradoxical, of which 
we sball uow give some extracts. 



Vorschule der Aesthetik. 

§ 1. Nichts bringt die Eigen thümlichkeit der Menschen mehr zur Sprache 
als die Wirkung, welche die Dichtkunst auf sie macht. 

§ 2. Wer hat mehr die Wirklichkeit bis in ihre tiefsten Th&ler, und bis auf 
das Würmchen darin verfolgt und beleuchtet, als das Zwillingsgestirn der 
Poesie, Homer und Shakespeare ? Wie die bildende und zeichnende Kunst 
ewig in der Schule der Natur arbeitet : so waren die reichsten Dichter von 
leher die anhänglichsten, fleissigsteu Kinder, um das Bildniss der Mutter 
Natur andern Kindern mit neuen Aehnlichkeitcn zu übergeben. Will man 
aich einen grössten Dichter denken, so vergönne man einem Genius die Seelen- 
wanderung durch alle Völker, und alle Zeiten und Zustände, und lasse ihn 
alle Küsten der Welt umschiffen; welche höhere, kühnere Zeichnungen ihrer 
unendlichen Gestalt würd' er entwerfen und mitbringen ! Die Dichter der 
Alten waren früher Geschäftsmänner und Krieger als Sänger; und besonders 
muszten sich die groszen Epopöen-Dichter aller Zeiten mit dem Steuerruder 
in den Wellen des Lebens erst kräftig üben, ehe sie den Pinsel, der die Fahrt 
abzeichnet in die Hände bekamen. So Camoens, Dante, Milton, etc. Wie 
wurden nicht Shakespeare und noch mehr Cervantes vom Leben durchwühlt 
und gepflügt und gefurcht, bevor in beiden der Blumensaame ihrer poetischen 
Flora ourchbrach und aufwuchs ! 

§ 3. Keinen wirklichen Charakter kann der Dichter — auch der komische — 
«OS der Natur annehmen, ohne ihn, wie der jüngste Tag die Lebendigen, zu 
Terwandeln für Hölle oder Himmel. 

Die Natur ist für den Menschen in ewiger Menscb-werdune begriffen, bis 
BOgar auf ihre Gestalt, die Sonne hat für ihn ein Vollgesicht, der halbe Mond 
ein Halbgesicht, die Sterne doch Augen, alles lebt den Lebendigen. 

Oiebt es denn nicht Nachrichten, welche uns nur auf Dichter-Flügeln 
kommen können ? 
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§ 5. Das grosse unzerstorliche Wunder ist der Menschen Glauben an 
Wunder, und die grösste Geistererscheiuung ist die uusrer Geisterfurcht in 
einem hölzernen Leben voll Mechanik. 

Wenn der Nihilist das Besondere in das Allgemeine durchsichtig zerlasset 
— und der Materialist das Allgemeine in das Besondere versteinert und 
verknöchert : — so muss die lebendige Poesie eine solche Vereinigung beider 
verstehen und erreichen, dass jedes Individuum sich in ihr wieder findet^ und 
folglich, da Individuen sich einander ausschliessen, jedes nur sein Besonderes 
in einem Allgemeinen, kurz, dass sie detn Monde ähnlich wird, welcher Nachts 
dem einen Wanderer im Walde von Gipfel zu Gipfel nachfolgt, zu gleicher 
Zeit auch einem andern von Welle zu Welle, und so jedem, indess er bloss 
seinen grossen Bogengang am Himmel zieht, aber doch am Ende wirklich um 
die Erde imd um die Wanderer auch. 

§ 7. Die Phantasie ist die Welt-Seele der Seele und der Elementargeist 
der übrigen Kräfte. Wenn der Witz das spielende Anagramm der Natur ist; 
80 ist die Phantasie das Hieroglyphen-Alphabet derselben, wovon sie mit 
wenigen Bildern ausgesprochen wird. Die Phantasie macht alle Theile zu 
Ganzen — statt dass die übrigen Kräfte und die Erfahrung aus dem Naturbuche 
nur Blätter reissen, — und alle Welttheile zu Welten, sie totalisiret alles, auch 
das unendliche All. — Sie führt gleichsam das Absolute imd das Unendliche 
der Yemunft näher imd anschaulicher vor den sterblichen Menschen. 

§ 8. Wie könnte denn ein Genie nur einen Monat, geschweige Jahrtausende 
lang, von der ungleichartigen Menge erduldet oder gar erhoben werden, ohne 
irgend eine ausgemachte Familienähnlichkeit mit ihr ? Bei manchen Werken 
geht's den Menschen so, wie man von der Clavicula Salomonis erzählt : sie 
lesen darin zufällig, ohne im Geringsten eine G^istererscheinung zu bezwecken^ 
und plötzlich tritt der zornige Geist vor sie aus der Luft. 

§ 10. Schiller ist, wenn nicht der Akkord, doch der Leitton zwischen 
brittischer und deutscher Poesie, und ira Ganzen ein potentiirter verklärter 
Young, mit philosophischen und dramatischen Uebergewioht. — Tieck ist ein 
schöner barocker Blumen>Mischling der altdeutschen und neudeutschen 
Zeit, wiewohl mehr den genialen Empfangern als Gebern verwandt. Wieland 
ist ein Orangenbaum französischer Blüten und deutscher Früchte zugleich. 
Göthens honer Baum treibt die Wurzel in Deutschland, und sen^ den 
Blütenüberhang hinüber ins griechische Klima. — Herder ist ein reicher 
blumiger Isthmus zwischen Morgenland und Griechenland. 

§ 12. Der rechte Genius beruhigt sich von innen, nicht das hochauffahrende 
Wogen, sondern die glatte Tiefe spiegelt die Welt. — Diese Besonnenheit des 
Dichters, welche man bei den Philosophen am liebsten voraussetzt^ bekräftigt 
die Verwandtschaft beider. In wenigen Dichtern und Philosophen leuchtet 
sie aber so hell, als in Piaton, der eben beides war; von seinen scharfen 
Charakteren an bis zu seinen Hymnen und Ideen hinauf, diesen Sternbildern 
eines unterirdischen Himmels. Man begreift die Möglichkeit, wie man 
zwanzig Anfänge seiner Republik nach seinem Tode finden konnte,^wenn man 
im Phädrus die besonnene spielende Kritik erwägt, womit Sokrates den 
Hymnus auf die Liebe zergliedert. 

§ 13. Das Mächtigste im Dichter, welches seinen Werken die gute und die 
böse Seele ein blaset, ist gerade das Unbewusste. Daher wird ein grosser wie 
Shakespeare Schätze Öffnen und geben, welche er, so wenig wie sein Körper- 
herz selber, sehen konnte, da die göttliche Weisheit immer ihr All in der 
schlafenden Pflanze und im Thierinstinkt ausprägt und in der beweglichen 
Seele anspricht. Ueberhaupt sieht die Besonnenheit nicht das Sehen, sondern 
nur das abgespiegelte oder zergliederte Auge ; und das Spiegeln spi^elt sich 
nicht. Wären wir uns unserer ganz bewusst, so wären wir unsere Schöpfer 
und schrankenlos. Ein unauslöschliches Gefühl stellet in uns etwas dunkle^ 
was nicht unser G^chÖpf, sondern unser Schöpfer ist^ über alle UDsre 
Geschöpfe. So treten wir, wie es Gott auf Sinai oofah)^ vor ihn mit einer 
Decke über den Augen. 

So wohnt schon in irdischen, ja erdigen Herzen etwas ihnen fremdes, me 
auf dem Harze die Korallen-Insel, welche vielleicht die frühsten Sohöpfii^ 
Wasser absetzten, ftp^. 
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§ 14. Ja der Oenius musz, schon als Kind, die neue Welt mit andern 
Gefühlen als andere aufgenommen und daraus das Gewebe der künftigen 
Blüten anders gesponnen haben, weil ohne den frühem Unterschied kein 

S wachsener denkbar wäre. Eine Melodie geht durch alle Absätze des Lebens- 
edes. Nur die äussere Form der Dichter in augenblicklicher Anspannung; 
aber den Gkist und Stoff trägt er durch ein halbes Leben, und in ihm ist 
entweder jeder Gedanke Gedicht oder gar keiner. 

^ 15. Ueberall macht der Genius das Leben frei und den Tod schön ; auf 
seiner Kugel sehen wir, wie auf dem Meer, die tragenden Segel früher, als das 
schwere Schiff. Auf diese Weise versöhnet, ja vermählt er — wie die Liebe 
und die Jugend — das unbehülfliche Leben mit dem ätherischen Sinn, so wie 
am Ufer eines stillen Wassers der äussere und der abgespiegelte Baum aus 
Einer Wurzel nach zwei Himmeln zu wachsen scheinen. 

§ 16. Zehn fremde Könige erbaten und erhielten in Athen das Bürgerrecht; 
alle Jahrhunderte nach dessen Verfalle haben nicht zehn Dichter- Könige auf- 
lof Uhren, welche darin das poetische Bürgerrecht errungen hätten. 

Die Philosophie war (bei den Griechen) kein Brod-, sondern ein Lebens- 
Studium, und der Schüler alterte in den Gärten der Lehrer. 

Der Mensch war (bei den Griechen) inniger in den Dichter eingewebt, und 
dieser in jenen, und ein Aeschjlus gedachte auf seiner Grabschrifb nur seiner 
kriegerischen Siege ; und wiederum ein Sophokles erhielt für seine poetischen 
(in der Antigone) eine Feldherrnstelle auf Samos und für die Feier seiner Leiche 
baten die Athener den belagerten Ljsauder um einen Waffenstillstand. 

§17. Mit der Mythologie war den Griechen eine vergötterte Natur, eine 
poetische Gottesstadt sogleich gegel>en, welche sie bloss zu bewohnen, und 
zu bevölkern, nicht aber erst zu erbauen brauchten. Sie konnten da ver- 
körpern, wo wir nur abbilden oder gar abstrahiren ; da vergöttern, wo wir 
kaum beseelen, imd konnten mit Göttern die Berge, und die Haine, und die 
Ströme füllen und heiligen, denen wir mühsam personifizirende Seelen ein- 
blasen. Sie gewannen den grossen Vorzug, dass alle ihre Körper lebendig und 
veredelt, und alle ihre Geister verkörpert waren. 

§ 19. Ihr (der Griechen) höchster Gott wurde, ob er gleich den Donner in 
der Hand hatte, stets heiter abgebildet. — In der wirklichen Welt sind £ben- 
mass, Heiterkeit. Schönheit, Ruhe wechselnd für einander Mittel und Folgen ; 
in der poetischen ist jene frohe Buhe sogar ein Theil, oder eine Bedingung 
der Schönheit. 

Der griechische zartere Sinn fand vor Gott m'cht die enge Klage, welche in 
keinen Himmel, sondern ins dunkle Land der Täuschung gehört, aber wohl 
die Freude anständig, welche ja der Unendliche mit den Endlichen theilen 
kann. 

Wie drückt nun der Grieche die Freude in seiner Dichtkunst aus 1 — Wie 
an seinen Götter-Bildem : durch Buhe. Wie diese hohen Gestalten vor der 
Welt ruhen und schauen : so muss der Dichter und sein Zuhörer vor ihr 
stehen, seelig unverändert von der Veränderlichkeit. 

§ 20. Die Griechen geben den Göttern das Glück, den Menschen die 
Tagend. 

§ 21. Der Deutsche, zumal im 19ten Jahrhundert, ist im Stande, gegen alle 
Nationen — seine eigne verkannte ausgenommen — unparteiisch zu sein. 

Der Musenberg der Griechen stand gerade auf der Morgenseite in Blüte ; 
die Schönsten einfachsten Menschen- Verhältnisse, und Verwickelungen der 
Tapferzeit^ der Liebe, der Aufopferung, des Glücks und Unglücks, nahmen 
die Glücklichen weg, und liessen den spätem Dichtem blos deren Wieder* 
holong übrig, und die missliche Darstellung der künstlichem. 

§ 2%. Ist Dichten Weissagen : so ist Bomantisches das Ahnen einer grösse- 
ren Zukunft als hienieden Kaum hat ; die romantischen Blüthen schwimmen 
um uns, wie nie gesehene Saamenarten durch das allverbindende Meer aus 
der neuen Welt, noch ehe sie gefunden war, an Norwegens Strand anschwam- 
men. 

Dem Indier lebt die Blume mehr, als dem Nordmann ein Mensch. Nun rechnet 
noch sein Klima dazu, diese üppige Brautnacht der Natur und den Indier, den 
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wie eine Biene, im honigvollen Tulpenkelche ruhend, laue Weste wiegen, und 
der im süssen Schwanken ausruht. Eben darum musste die indische Komantik 
mehr in dem Sinnenzauber zergehen ; und wenn Mondschem und Ton- Verhall 
Charaktere und Sinnbilder anderer romantischer Arten sind : so magder dunkle 
Wohlduft die indische bezeichnen. 

Die einzige Maria adelt alle Weiber romantisch ; daher eine VenuB nur 
schön, aber eine Madonna romantisch sein kann. 

§ 24. Jeder erinnere sich aus seiner Kindheit des Geheimnisses, womit man 
die 12 heiligen Nächte nannte, besonders die Christnacht^ wo Erde und Him- 
mel, wie Kinder und Erwachsene, einander ihre Thüren zu öffnen schienen 
zur someinschaftlichen Feier der grössten Geburt, indess die bösen Geister in 
der Ferne zogen und schreckten. 

§ 27. Da wir keine Kraft anschauend kennen, als unsere; und da Stimme 
gleichsam die Parole des Lebens ist : so ist es begreiflicher, warum gerade das 
Ohr das Erhabene der Kraft bezeichnet. Eine schnelle Vergleichung unserer 
Töne mit fremden muss man nicht ganz dabei ausschliessen. Sogar die Stille 
kann erhaben werden, die eines hoch still schwebenden Kaubvogels, die vor 
dem gicssen Meersturm, die nach dem grossen Blitze vor dem Donner. 

Die optische Erhabenheit ruhet auf Extension, aber nur der einfarbigen. 
Eine unabsehliche, angebaute Land-Ebene weicht dem grauen, stillen Meere^ 
obgleich jene optisch intensiv dem Auge mehr Licht darreicht, und obgleich 
dieses so gut als jene au der Wolke aufhört, so wäre einem Obelisken durch 
groase Farben-Flecke seine halbe Grösse wegzunehmen. — Jede neue Farbe 
beginnt einen neuen Gegenstand. 

Weder die Mitte, noch die Spitze der Pyramide ist erhaben, sondern die 
Bahn des Blickes. 

§ 28. Wenn Sancho eine Nacht hindurch sich über einem seichten Graben 
in der Schwebe erhielt, weil er voraussetzte, ein Abgrund gaffe unter ihm : so 
ist bei dieser Voraussetzung seine Anstrengung recht verständig; und er wäre 
gerade erst toll, wenn er die Zerschmetterung wagte. Warum lachen wir 
gleichwohl ? — Wir leihen seinem Bestreben unsere Einsicht und Ansicht^ und 
^-zeugen durch einen solchen Widerspruch die unendliche Uucereimtheit; zu 
dieser Uebertragung wird unsere Phantasie, die hier, wie bei dem ^habenen, 
der Mittler zwischen Innern und Aeussern ist, ebenfalls wie bei dem Erhabe« 
nen nur durch die sinnliche Anschaulichkeit des Irrthums vermocht. Unser 
Selbsttrug, womit wir dem fremden Bestreben eine entgegengesetzte Kenni- 
niss unterlegen, macht es eben zu jenem Minimum des Verstandes, zu jenem 
angeschauten Unverstände, worüber wir lachen, so dass also das Komische^ 
wie das Erhabene, nie im Objekte wohnt, sondern im Subjekte. 

Daher können wir eine und dieselbe innere und äussere Handlung belachen 
oder billigen, je nachdem wir unser Unterschieben anbringen können oder 
nicht. Niemand lacht über den wahnsinnigen Patienten, der sich für einen 
Kaufmann und seinen Arzt für den Schuldner halt ; eben so wenig lacht man 
über den Arzt, der ihn zu heilen sucht. Wenn hingegen in Foote's Lidustrie- 
rittern äusserlich ganz (dasselbe geschieht, nur dass innerlich der Patient bo 
vernünftig ist wie der Arzt : so lachen wir dennoch, wenn der wahre Kaufmami 
die Bezahlung wirklicher Waaren von einem Arzte erwartet, bei welchem die 
Diebin derselben die Schuldforderung für eine fixe Idee ausgegeben. Beiden 
vernünftigen Männern legen wir zu ihren Handlungen durch die TUuschung 
des Komischen unsere Kenntniss der Betrügerei bei. Da man aber fragen 
muss, warum unterlegen wir nicht jedem anerkannten Irrthume und Unver- 
stand jene Folie, die inn zum Komischen erhellt; so ist die Antwort: bloa die 
Allmacht und Schnelle der sinnlichen Anschauung zwingt uns in dieses Iir- 
spiel hinein. Wenn z. R in Hogarth^s reisenden Komödianten das Trocknen 
der Strümpfe an Wolken lachen macht: so dringt uns die sinnliche PlÖtaUoli- 
keit des Widerspruchs zwischen Mittel und Zweck den flüchtigen Glauben 
aui^ dass ein Mensch wahre Regenwolken zu Trockenseilen gebrauche. Dem 
Komödianten selber und später auch uns ist das Trocknen an einer festen 
Scheinwolke nichts I^herliches. 

§ 29. Das Reich der Satyre stösst an das Reich des Komus; aber jedes tiSgt 
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andere ESnwohnw und Fruchte. Juvenal, Persius uud ihres Gleichen stellen 
lyrisch den ersten moralischen Unwillen über das Laster dar, mitbin machen 
■ie uns ernst und erheben ; selber die zufälligen Kontraste ihrer Malerei ver- 
achliessen dem Lachen durch Bitterkeit den Mund. Hingegen das Komische 
treibt mit dem Kleinen des Unverstandes sein poetisches Spiel und macht 
heiter und frei. Die verspottete Unmoralitat ist kein Schein, aber die ver- 
Isdite Ungereimtheit ist ein halber. Thorheit ist zu schuldlos und unver- 
Bt&odig für den Schlag der Satyre, so wie das Laster zu hässlich für den 
Kitzel des Lachens, obgleich an jener die unmoralische Seite verhöhnt und an 
diesem die unverständige belacht werden mag. Schon die Sprache setzt Hohn, 
^K>tt, Stachelschrift, l£>hnlachen scharf dem Scherzen, Lacnen, Lustigmachen 
entgegen. 

§ 30. Der Elementargeist der komischen Lust-Elemente ist der G^nuss 
dreier in Einer Anschauung vor- und festgehaltenen Qedankenreihen, 1) der 
eignen wahren Reihe, 2) der fremden wahren und 3) der fremden von uns 
untereelefften illusorischen. Die Anschaulichkeit zwingt uns zum Hinüber- 
xmd Herilber-Wechsel^iel mit diesen drei einander gegenstrebenden Reihen, 
aber dieser Zwang verliert durch die Unvereinbarkeit sich in eine heitere 
Willkür. Das Komische ist also der Genuss oder die Phantasie und Poesie 
des ganz für das Freie entbundnen Verstandes, welcher sich an drei Schluss- 
oder Blumenketten spielend entwickelt, und daran hin und wieder tanzt. 

§ 32. Onkel Tobj's Feldzüge machen, nicht etwa den Onkel lächerlich oder 
Ludwig XIV. allein, sondern sie sind die Allegorie aller menschlichen Lieb- 
haberei und des in jedem Menschenkopfe wie in einem Hutfutteral aufbe- 
wahrten Kindkopfes, der, so viel^ehäusig er auch sei, doch zuweilen sich nackt 
in's Freie erhebt und im Alter oft allein auf dem Menschen mit dem Haar- 
ailber steht. 

Diese Totalität kann sich daher eben so gut symbolisch in Theilen aus- 
■{M'echen — z. B. in Qozzi, Sterne, Voltaire, Rabelais — als durch die grosse 
Antithese des Lebens selber. Shakespeare, der Einzige, tritt hier mit seinen 
Biesengliedem hervor ; ja in Hamlet, so wie in einigen seiner melancholischen 
Narren, treibt er hinter einer wahnsinnigen Maske diese Welt-Verachtung am 
höchsten. Cervantes,^ dessen Genius zu gross war, zu einem langen Spasse 
über eine zufällige Verrückung imd eine gemeine Einfalt— fuhrt, vielleicht mit 
weniger Bewusstsein als Shakespeare, die humoristische Parallele zwischen 
Beahsmus und Idealismus, zwiscnen Leib und Seele vor dem Angesichte der 
unendlichen Gleichung durch ; und sein Zwillingsgestirn der Thorheit steht 
über dem ganzen Menschengeschlecht. Swift's Gulliver— in Stil weniger, im 
Geiste mehr humoristisch als sein Mährchen — steht hoch auf dem tarpejischen 
Felsen, von welchem dieser Geist das Menschengeschlecht hinunterwirft. 

§ 33. Wie Luther im schlimmen Sinne unsem Willen eine lex inverta 
nennt: so ist es der Humor im Ruten ; und seine Höllenfahrt bahnt ihm die 
Himmelfahrt. Er gleicht dem Vogel Merops, welcher zwar dem Himmel den 
Schwanz zukehrt, aber doch in dieser Richtung in den Himmel aufiäiegt. Die- 
ser (Gaukler trinkt, auf dem Kopfe tanzend, den Nektar hinaufwärts. 

Wenn der Mensch, wie die alte Theologie that, aus der überirdischen Welt 
auf die irdische herunterschauet, so zieht diese klein und eitel dahin; wenn er 
mit der kleinen, wie der Humor thut, die unendliche ausmisst und verknüpft^ 
so entsteht jenes Lachen, worin noch ein Schmerz und eine Grösse ist. Daher, 
so wie die griechische Dichtkunst heiter machte im Gegentheil der moder- 
nen : so macht der Humor zum Theil ernst im Gegensatze des alten Scherzes ; 
er geht auf dem niedrigen Sockus, aber oft mit der tragischen Maske, wenig- 
stens in der Hand. Die Alten waren zu lebenslustig zur humoristischen 
Lebens-Verachtung. Dieser imterlegte Ernst gibt sich in den altdeutschen 
Possenspielen dadurch kund, dass gewöhnlich der Teufel der Hanswurst ist. 
"Eine bedeutende Idee ! den Teufel, us die wahre verkehrte Welt der göttlichen 
Welt, als den grossen Welt-Schatten, der eben dadurch die Figui* des Licht- 
Körpers abzeichnet, kann ich mir leicht als den grössten Humoristen und 
''whimsical man" gedenken. 

Man kann den Homer, aber nicht den Shakespeare travestiren ; denn das 
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Kleine steht zwar dem ErhabeDen, aber nicht dem Pathetischen vernichtend 
entgegen. 

Der Humor erfreuet sich oft geradezu an seinen Widersprachen und an Un- 
möglichkeiten, z. B. in Tieck's Zerbino, worin die handelnden Personen* sich 
zuletzt nur für geschriebene und für Nonense halten, und wo sie die Leser 
auf die Bühne und die Bühne unter den Pressbengel ziehen. 

§ 36. Es giebt einen Ernst für alle ; aber nur einen Humor für wenige, 
und darum, weil dieser einen poetischen Geist und dann einen frei und phi- 
losophisch gebildeten begehrt, der statt des leeren Geschmacks die höhere 
Weltanschauung mitbringt. 

§ 37. Die Laune hat tausend krumme Wege, die Ironie nur einen geraden, 
wie der Ernst. 

" Herr, sagt' ich zum Herrn mit einiger Ehrerbietung (er war Mitarbeiter 
an füuf Zeitungen und Arbeiter an einer), ich wollte, er wäre dem wasser- 
scheuen Kerl vernünftig ausgewichen, und nicht in*s Bein gefahren, — denn 
ich schoss ihn darauf nieder, ob er gleich vielleicht einer meiner besten 
Hunde war — : so hätte die Welt noch eine der besten Hundsnasen mehr, 
die je darin geschnuppert. Ich kann schwören, Herr, die gute Ars (so schrieb 
er sich gern lateinisch) war für das gemacht, was sie trieb. Konnte der 
Hund, ich frage, mir nicht hier im Blumen-Grarten nachspringen, durch Ko- 
sen, durch Nelken, durch Tulpen, durch Levkojen, und seine Nase blieb kalt 
eegen alles und sein Sohwanz sehr ruhig? — Hunde, sagt er oft, haben ihre 
beiden Nasenlöcher für ganz andere Sachen. Nun zeige ihm aber ein Mann, 
der ihn erforschen will, etwas anderes, von weitem einen Maulwurf in der 
Falle hängend, einen Bettler (seinen Erbfeind) unter der Qartenthüre, oder 
Sie, meinen Freund, hei'ein tretend — was meinen Sie, was meine seel. Ars 
that? — Ich kann mir das leicht denken, sagte der Herr — Gewiss, sagt' ich, 
er rezensierte auf der Stelle, Freund ! " 

§ 38. Swift besass die Kunst, eine Ehrenpforte zierlich mit Nesseln za 
überhängen und zu verkleiden, am besten. 

§ 39. Auf dem Uebergange vom epischen Komus zum dramatischen be- 
gegnen wir sogleich dem Unterschiede, dass, so viele grosse und kleine 
komische Epiker, Cervantes, Swift^ Ariost,. Voltaire, Steele, Lafontaine^ 
Fielding keine oder schlechte Komödien machen konnten; und dass umge- 
kehrt grosse Lustspieldichter als schlechte Ironiker aufzuführen sind, z.B. 
Holberg in seinen prosaischen Aufsätzen, Foote in seinem Stücke, ^die 
Redner". 

Wie in der Ironie der Dichter den Thoren spielt, so muss im Drama der 
Thor sich und den Dichter spielen. In sofern ist der komische Dramati- 
ker gerade aus dem Grunde objektiver, aus welchem der tragische lyrischer 
wird. 

Es ist für Kotzebue Schade, dass er zu viel Witz und zu viel unpoeti- 
sehe Neben richtungen hat, um uns noch viel bessere Lustspiele zu geben, 
als einige seiner guten sind. 

§41. Wie ist das Niedrig- Komische darzustellen ohne Gemeinheit? — 
Nur durch Verse. — Wie der Kothurn des Metrums Mensch und Wort und 
Zuschauer in eine Welt höherer Freiheiten erhebt : so giebt auch der Sockus 
des komischen Verslmues dem Autor die poetische Maskenfreiheit einer lyri- 
schen Erniedrigung, welche in der Prosa gleichsam am Menschen wider- 
stehen würde. 

§ 42. Jeder von uns darf ohne Eitelkeit sagen, er sei verständig, vemünf- 
tig, er habe Phantasie, Gefühl, Geschmack ; aber keiner darf sagen, er habe 
Witz; so wie man sich Stärke, Gesundheit, Gelenkigkeit des Körners 
zuerkennen kaun, aber nicht Schönheit. Beides aus denselben Grünaan : 
nämlich Witz und Schönheit sind an sich Vorzüge, schon ohne den Grad; 
aber Vernunft, Phantasie, so wie körperliche Stärke u. s. w. zeichnen nur 
einen Besitzer ungewöhnlicher Grade aus — ; zweitens sind Witz und Schön- 
heit gesellige Kräfte und Triumphe (denn was gewänne ein witziger Einsied- 
ler oder eine schöne Einsiedlerin ? ) ; und Siege des GefiiUens kann man nicht 
selber als sein eigener Eübote überbringen, ohne unterwegs geschlagen su 
werden. 
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Der Witz findet das Yerhältniss der Aehulichkeit, der Scharfsinn findet das 
Yerhältniss der Unahnliohkeit, der Tiefsinn findet trotz allem Scheine ganz- 
liehe Gleichheit. Ueberraschung, welche man sonst noch als Zeichen und 
Geschenk des Witzes vorrechne^ unterscheidet dessen Schaffen wenig von 
dem Schaffen anderer Kräfte, des Scharf-, des Tiefsinns, der Phantasie u. s.w.; 
iede überrascht durch das ihrige, der Witz noch mehr durch seines, weil seine 
bunten FlOgehiwerge leichter und schneller vor das Auge springen. Verlier b 
aber zweimal gelesener Witz zugleich mit der Ueberraschung seinen 
Werth 1 

^ 44. Dia älteste reinste Art des Witzes ist die des unbildlichen durch den 
Verstand. Zu dieser Klasse gehört der spartische und attische Witz ; z. B. 
folgender des Kato : " es ist b^ser, wenn ein Jüngling roth als blase wird ; 
Soldaten, die auf dem Marsche die Hände, und in den Schlachten die Füsse 
bew^^en und die lauter schnarchen als schreien'*^-oder der Witz jener spart!« 
sehen Mutter: "komme entweder mit oder auf dem Schilde**. — Der ästheti- 
sche Schein aus einem gleichwohl unbildlichen Yergleichpunkt entsteht bloss 
durch die taschen- und wortspielerische Geschwindigkeit der Sprache, welche 
halbe, Drittel-, Viertel-Aehnlichkeiten zu Gleichheiten macht, weil hi beide 
^n Zeichen des Prädikats gefunden wird. 

§ 49. Wie das Innere unseres Leibes das Innerste unsers geistigen Innern, 
Zorn und Liebe nachbildet, und die Leidenschaften Krankheiten werden, so 
spiegelt das körperliche Aeussere das geistige. Kein Volk schüttelt den 
Kopf zum Ja. Die Metaphern aller Völker ^iese Sprachmenschwerdunsen 
dar Natur) gleichen sich und keiner nennt den Irrthum Licht und die Wahr- 
heit Finstemiss. So wie es kein absolutes Zeichen giebt — denn jedes ist 
auch eine Sache — so ^ebt es im Endlichen keine absolute Sache, sondern 
jede bedeutet und bezeichnet ; wie im Menschen das göttliche Ebenbild, so in 
der Natur, das menschliche. Der Mensch wohnt hier auf einer Geisterinsel, 
nichts ist leblos und unbedeutend. Stimmen ohne Gestalten, Gestalten, 
welche schweigen, gehören vielleicht zusammen, und wir sollen ahnen ; denn 
alles zeigt über die Geisterinsel hinüber in ein fremdes Meer hinaus. 

Wie wenig poetisch und musikalisch wir gegen Indier sind, beweiset unsere 
Herabsetzung der Nase selber, welche über ihren Namen sich selber rümpft, 
ab sei sie der Pranger des Gesichts; und besonders unsere Armuth an 
Gteruchsworten bei unserem Keichthume der Zunge. Denn wir haben nur den 
abstossenden Pol (Gestauk) nicht einmal den anziehenden ; denn Duft ist zu 
optisch, Geruch zu zweideutig und Wohlgeruch erst eindeutig. 

§ 50. Jede Sprache ist in Bücksicht geistiger Beziehungen ein Wörterbuch 
erblasseter Metaphern. 

So wie sich der Mensch absondert von der Welt, die Unsichtbarkeit von 
der Sichtbarkeit : so muss sein Witz beseelen, obwol noch nicht verkörpern ; 
sein Ich leiht er dem All, sein Leben der Materie um ihn her ; nur aber, dass 
er — da ihm sein Ich selber nur in Gestalt eines sich regenden Leibes erscheint 
— folglich auch an die fremde Welt nichts anderes oder geistigeres auszu- 
theilen hat als Glieder, Augen, Arme, Füsse, doch aber lebendige, beseelte. 
Personification ist die erste poetische Figur, die der Wilde macht, worauf die 
Metapher als die verkürzte Personification erscheint; indess mit beiden 
Tropen will er so wenig den Schein haben, als ob er hier besonders nach 
Adelung und Batteuz stilisire, so wenig als ein Zorniger seinen Fluch als 
Ausrufzeichen und ein Liebender seinen Kuss als Gedankenstrich anbringt. 
Jedes Bild ist hier ein wunderthätiges Heiligenbild voll Gottheit ; seine Worte 
sind Bilder^tatuen, seine Statuen sind Menschen, und Menschen sind es. 
Der Nordamerikaner glaubt, dass der Seele des Verstorbenen die Seele 
seiner Pfeile nachziehe. 

§ 53. Wo die Anstrengung sichtbar ist, da war sie vergeblich ; und besuchter 
Witz kann so wenig füir gefundnen gelten, als der Jagdhund für das 
Wildpret. 

The limits to which this work from its extent is necessarily 
reduced, do not permit me to translate the whole preceding sabject^ 

p 
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bat I give here a few paragraphs, were it only to show, that 
Jean Paul's style, notwithstanding the opinions to the contrary, 
18 trans-lateable. 

EXTRACTS FROM JeAN PaüL*S YoBSCHTJLE DER AEBTETIK ; 

§ 1, Nothing bringe out more forcibly the peculiarities of man, than the 
impressions made upon bim bj poetry. 

§ 2. Who has ever more searched and sifted reality to its inmost core and 
thrown Light thereon, withoat disregarding the smallest worm, than those 
oo-related twiu-stars of poetry Homer and Shakespeare 1 

Just as the fine arts, sculpture and paintiug, work etemallv in the school 
of nature, so have the most nchly endowed poets at all times been the most 
assiduous and most afiectionately attached children, in order to transmit to 
other children the imageof mother nature under anaspect new, yet analogous. 
If we want to create in our minds the greatest poet, let us fancy a geniua en- 
gaged in a transmigration over the domain of souls belonging to sill nations, 
to all ages, and to every condition, would he not, in circumuavigating every 
coast of the world, sketch and carry home a more lofty and bolder picture 
of its infinite form 1 The poets of old were warriors and men of business be- 
fore being singers, and the great epic writers of all ages, in steering through 
the shoais of life, were above all compelled to practise themselves first with a 
atrong arm in the use of the heim, before being entrusted with the pencil 
which sketched the outlines of their intended joumey. 

To wit, Camoeus, Dante, Milton. How much was not Shakespeare, and still 
more Cervantes, stirred up, ploughed and harrowed over, before in either of 
them the seeds of their poetical flora could pierce through the soil and 
grow up? 

§ 3. Nature presents to man the aspect of etemal humanifyin^. Its 
very form, the sun and moon show their füll or half faces, the stars their eyes, 
for every thing is animated to the liviug. 

Are there uo other news but those conveyed on the poet's winga ? 

§ 10. Schiller, if not the accord, is the leading scund between British and 
German poetry, and on the whole a mighty and exalted Young, possessing 
only more weight as regards philosophy and dramatic art. 

Tieck is a beautifiil quaint hybrid flower of the old and modern Qerman 
age, but more co-related to the recipients than to the donors. Wieland is an 
orange tree, at once füll of French blossomB and German fruit. Göthe's lofty 
tree is rooted in Germany, and inclines, during the trausformation of its 
blossoms, towards the Grecian clime. Herder is a rieh flower-covered isthmos 
between the East and Greece. 

§ 13. That which is most powerfiil in a poet and instils into his creations a 
good or evil spirit, is precisely the unconscious. Heuce a ^enius like Shake- 
speare, is sure to open and bestow treasures, unseen to nim, like his own 
pnysical heart, because diviue wisdom stamps its essence on the slumbering 
plant ; on the auimaVs inutinct ; and utters it through the moving soul. Calm 
reflection does not make us cognisant of the power of sight, but only makes 
US see the reilected or analysed eye, and the reflected does not reflect itself. 
If entirely conscious of ourselves, we should be our own creators and not know 
any bounds. Some inextinguishable mysterious feeling within us places that 
which is not our own creature, but our Creator, above all created Beings. 
Thus we appear before God, as He commanded on Mount Sinai, with band- 
aged eyes. 

Critioisms on Jean Paul. 

''Durch die satirischen Elemente hat sich wol Jean Paul sein Publicum nicht 
erworben — es ist das Unschuldige, das Herzlich, das Sehnsuchtsvolle, das Weh- 
müthige seiner Schilderungen, es sind die Lichtblicke, die Meteore, die Blitze, 
die er uns entsegenwirft, oder richtiger gesagt, es ist das bunte Feuerwerk, 
welches er in dem milden Dunkel der Sommernacht in tausend spriihendan, 
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gaukelnden Bfischen, Garben und Badern vor uns spielen lässt." — Vümar's 
LüeraiuraeschiehUy p. 661. 

Das Riinmlioliate, was wir Jean Paul nachsagen müssen, und was ihn mit 
den edelsten M&nnem der Kation in eine Reihe stellt, ist der Adel seiner 
Qeainnung^ seine reine Tugend und das Feuer edler Leidenschaft, der ethische 
Ingrimm gegen das Laster, iene erhabenen Eigenschaften des CharahterSy die er 
▼orzoglich mit Schiller getneilt hat. Auch Jean Paul stellt wie Schiller die 
Tagend immer dem Laster gegenüber und das Recht dem Unrecht. Es ist 
hst kein Gebrechen der Zei^ das sein Scharfblick nicht entdeckt, vor dem 
sein liebreicher Sinn Dicht freundlich gewarnt, das sein geistvoller Spott 
nicht treffend ^^egeisselt hätte. Es ist aber auch nichts Xfnschuldiges und 
Schönes, und kerne Tugend dieser Zeit, die Jean Paul nicht erkannt und in 
rührenden Bildern zu Mustern aufj^estellt hätte. 

Er fand an Allem die licht und die dunkle Seite heraus und es gibt wenige 
Zieitgenossen, die ihre Zeit so fein beobachtet und so aufrichtig aufgefasst 
haben. — AIsnzel's Lüeratur-Geschichte, 

La m^lanoolie oontinuelle de son langage devient quelquefois fatiguante. 
Lorsque l'imagination nous balance trop long temps oans le vague, h 
la fin les couleurs se confondent ä nos regards, les contours s*effacent, et il ne 
reate de oe qu'on a lu qu*un retentissement." — Madame de Stdel. 

** Wenn seine Werke auch nicht übermässig viel Bildung enthalten, so sind 
sie doch gebildet : das Gkmze ist wie das Einzelne, und umgekehrt ; kurz er ist 
fertig. Ueberhaupt lässt er sich fast nie herab, die Personen darzu- 
stellen, genug, dass er sie sich denkt und zuweilen eine treffende Bemerkung 

über sie sagt. Sein Schmuck besteht in bleiernen Arabesken im 

Nürnberger StiL"—/VwrfricAÄcÄ;<J5re^. 1798. S. 131. 



GOTHE. 

In approaching the two most prominent figures of our classical age, 
Göthe and Schiller^ in standing at the foot of that lofty monument^ 
one of the noblest ever raised by the genius of man^ in beholding 
their majestic figures side by side^ their brows encircled with the 
same laurel-crown, half-hidden in those regions, from which they 
drew their divine inspirations, I feel, more than ever, my own un- 
worthiness and inability to convey adequately, in a language not 
my own, aU that their transeendant genius ereated. For no trans- 
lation can ever adequately render those hallowed feelings, which, 
associated with the most cherished reminiscences of our childhood, 
are, at the same time, identified with the native sounds, in which 
they were uttered, for a language and music are the mirrors of a 
natiou's soul. No ; these sentiments essentially belong to the soil 
whence they sprang ; they are the sweet echo of the golden time of 
youth, with all its ideal a8pirations,in all its vernal aspects, of vigorous 
manhood, with its stemer duties, preoccupations, anxieties, and 
disappointments ; and they were the comfort ofthat greenold age 
of Göthe, npon which the past reflected itself once more in all its 
pristine glow, before the cold hand of death took him from among 
US in the fulness of his immortal fame. We say that all this, their 
Uvea and their works, exclusively, belong to the land of their birth, 
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to the soll where these sentiments were kindled^ and with which 
their whole beings are indissolubly united. And now let us speak 
of them separately. 

Upon Oöthe, fortune had bestowed its riebest gifts^ botb intel- 
leetually and pbysically. Hufeland^ one of the most emment 
physicians that Germany ever produced, whb had devoted himself 
principally to the study of the vital faculties of man, asserts that 
he never had seen a man in whom physical and mental organisa* 
tion presented a higher state of perfection, and in whom they were 
more harmoniously blended« Owing to this wonderful harmony 
between body and mind, Göthe^ was able to keep bis Imagination 
always under control^ and to maintain an equal balance between 
both. His mental era, begun in the year 1775^ dates firom 
the period called that of Sturm und Drang (storm and impulse), 
inaugurated by Herder. Drawing^ like his worthy predecessor, his 
inspirations from the classical soil of Italy and Greece, his im- 
mense intelleetual fecundity made him find the necessary food, 
even in regions negleeted by nature and barren in great historical 
traditions. His inward fire would make him derive his 
poetical inspirations from the cold marble itself, and infuse into it 
the glow of his own imagination. A plant, an inseet, a tree, a 
picture or statue, would suggest to him an ideal, which, once dressed 
in the poetical garb, testified to his genius; for the fecundity of 
his master-mind made him find the mjiterials always and every- 
where; his heart and soul being the inexhaustible inner mine 
from which he drew. If the intrinsic merit of poetry is to be 
judged by its true and only test, namely^ by the impressions it 
produces on the educated and uneducated, then we say that the 
poetry of Göthe ranks highest in Grerman literatnre, and if ever 
there was a poet to whom the immortal lines in his greatest 
creation aptly apply, it was to him who wrote : — 

Werlässt den Sturm m Letdenschafteii Wer pflückt die nnbedeateodgrüneiiBlitter 
wüthen ? Zum Ehrenkranz Verdiensten jeder Art? 

Das Abendroth im ernsten Sinne glüh'n? Wer sichert den Oljmp, vereinet Öötter? 

Wer schüttet alle schönen Frählings- Des Menschen Kraft, im Dichter oflen- 
blüthen bort. 

Anf der Geliebten Pfiftde hin? 

Yes; he was the living manifestation of poetry, of that soulfulness 
uttered in words^ proceeding from, and going to the kindred 
feelings of the human heart, the electric fluid running from 80ul 
to soul, the spark divine kindling all that is good, generons, 
sympathetic, lofty, and harmonious within us, the ray, emanating 
from heaven itself^ the manifestation of our divine nature. 

Unlike Schiller, who exclusively drew his inspirations from the 
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ideal world^ Oöthe's mental eye found in divine nature the element 
required. ' I received, at first/ as he himself teils us, ' my impres- 
flions inwardly^ such as they presented themselves vividly to the 
Imagination, and then I set boldly to work to give them an aesthetic 
garb, so that, in presenting them to others, I might produee 
analogous impressions. It is only in my minor poems where I 
could present the subject in its imity that I departed from that 
line of conduct.' 

He was, though possessing the gift of poetry intuitively, essen- 
tially a poet by education^ struggling nobly and not without self- 
sacrifice to acquire placidity and imperturbable calmness ; he was 
like a stream porsuing its course steadily and evenly until it 
mixes with the boundless ocean. Göthe was the great painter of 
nature, of nature in its purity, with its immutable laws prescribed 
by the Etemal^ dating from chaos^ lasting to Etemity — of nature, 
not as it is often seen^ through the prisma of man^s imagination, 
who lays bis sacrilegious hands on the pure daughter of 
heaven^ distorts and defiles her, but of nature dressed in the primi- 
tive garb^ with which the Eternal invested it, wearing the bright 
crown with which he adomed it, from time to time. 

It was this love of genuineness, this desire to give to all his 
ideal conceptions a real form which constitutes at once the charac- 
ter and merit of his poetry. He expresses it himself in the foUowing 
lines: 

Immer hab' ich nur geschrieben, Dear friends, alwajs haye I written, 

Wie ich fühle, wie ich's meine, What I thought and feit in me; 

Und 80 spalt' ich mich, ihr Lieben, Bat, thongh thas myself dividing. 

Und bin immerfort der Eine. Always one I meant to be. 

Different opinions have been expressed of Göthe's genius^ com- 
pared with that of his noble contemporary Schiller. The contest 
lias been long and harren. We must not forget that^ possessing a 
different mental Organisation, they ought to be judged sepa- 
rately^ and that each^ cultivating the field of poetry equally well 
within his own sphere^ started from a different point, reached the 
aame aim, occupied the same throne. ' Göthe's mastermind,' 
as Gervinus so well expresses it, ' was the very personification of 
intuitive perfection^ whilst Schiller had to win all his mental battles 
by his persevering exertions«' 

Göthe marched towards his aim instinctively, leisurely^ and 
deliberately^ whilst Schiller had to steer through a world of diflB- 
culties before reaching it. Göthe never going out of his way, but 
allowing the world to come up to meet him; Schiller always 
anxiousy painstaking, and eager to meet the world. Göthe studi- 
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oosly avoiding everytliing interferiDg with his ease and comfort, 
fortune constantly smiling upon him, Schiller always stru^ling 
against difficulties and adversities. Gföthe calmly and collectedly 
clinging to the past : Schiller active, stirring, creating, revelling in 
the future. Göthe taking for his motto^ * delay, hesitation f Schiller 
that of ' action and decision/ Göthe always keeping a balance 
between body and mind ; Schiller paying the penalty for his great 
mental efforts and consoming enthusiasm with an untimely death. 
Göthe, like a river of the monntain^ pursuing an uneven^ unsteady 
course; Schiller, the wild stream, rushing heedlessly onwards to 
mingle its waters with the infinite ocean. Göthe, never aiming 
beyond that which pure nature placed within his reach; Schiller, 
oyerstepping these bounds, soaring towards the infinite, the ideal 
World. Gt)the, moving within a sphere of realities; Schiller, nsing, 
in the pursuit of hislabours, history and philosophy to promote the 
great cause of progress and liberty, always knowing how to strike 
the right chord in the nation's heart; Gx)the breathiug the atmos- 
phere of the court, never overstepping his limits, and clinging to 
his conservative notions. 

Yet, however distinct in their pursuits, character, and Organisa- 
tion, they may have been, Germany will always consider them as 
her two mental gladiators, whose brows are encircled with the 
same immortal laurel, whose names Avill be uttered bv their 
countrymen with veneration and respect, as long as the name of 
Germany shall last, and even beyond that time, for their genius 
belongs to mankind. And if that genius has been appreciated 
more in this country than anywhere eise, it is because in reading 
the works of Germany's greatest writers, the chords of kindred 
hearts are Struck and vibrate with the same emotions just as the 
langaage of England's greatest bard appeals with equal force to 
the German soul and mind. 

Before speaking of his works, let us say a few words of his life. 

Johann Wolfgang Göthe was bom on the 28th of August, 1749, 
at Frankfort on the Main. He was then in reality what mothers 
in their fondness always believe their children to be, t.c., a re- 
markably fine child, giving, when only three years old, already 
nnmistakeable proofs of intellectual precocity. The love of the 
beautiful was then already so strongly developed in him, that the 
sight of an ugly child would make him cry. Little Wolfgang 
wonld only see pretty faces, a taste which, be it admitted, did not 
leave him even at a very advanced age. His mother, the daughter 
the old-fashioned periwigged and whimsical town-councillor, 
tor, delighted in story-telling, in which she was a great adept. 
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the child's own lively imagination supplying frequently the neces" 
saiy material. Göthe's father had, in his mode of instructing^ 
adopted the excellent method of exercising his soii*s reasoning 
faculties. Wolfgang made rapid progress in Latin^ and at the age 
of eight, his general knowledge was truly astonishing. That he 
appreciated the parental instruetion results from the following 
lines : — 

* Vom Vater hab* ich die Natar, Vom Mütterchen die Frohnatar 

Des Lebens ernstes Führen, ^ Und Last zum Fabuliren.' 

The seven years' war having begun in 1 7ü6, the boy 's lively imagin- 
ation found ample food in the military spectaeles of which the old 
busy town of Frankfort had become the theatre, for the French 
had taken possession of it^ and thus interrupted the regularity 
reigning in Göthe's parental home. With their departure in 1761, 
however, the former order of things was re-established. Göthe 
had at this time read with his sister Cornelia, Klopstock's 
Messiah ; it had lefk a deep impression on his mind^ and the 
influence of a Miss Kietteuberg, a friend of his mother and a highly 
accomplished lady, had also acted favourably both on his heart 
and intelleet. His literary produetions of that early period bear the 
stamp of his religious preoceupations, but not to the extent of 
making him renounce all worldly pursuits. He had at this 
time fallen in love with the sister of one of his friends ; but 
the afiair came to nothing in consequenee of some equivocal trans- 
action in which the brother of the young lady was implicated. 
The recoUection of his first love remaiued, however, lastingly 
engraven on his heart, and has vented itself in some of his greatest 
subsequent works. 

We meet this character in all its pristine purity and loveliness 
in ' Klärcheu/ in ^ Gretchen,' and again in ' Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit/ The father, angry at these escapades, was glad to see his 
son commence, in the year 1765, his academical studies at the 
university of Leipsic, where, under the celebrated Professor Böhme, 
he was to study the law. Madame Böhme and young Mr. 
Schlosser exercised here a salutary influence on his intelleet and 
manners. Here he feil again in love with his friend's sister, and 
this oonnectiou being also severed, the disappointment caused him 
a severe illness, which compelled him to retum home, where 
thanks to his mother's aiFection and care, he was soon restored to 
health. During his short residence under the parental roof, he 
devoted himself to the study of alchemy, ultimately so useful to 
him, and went, in the year 1770, to Strasburg for the purpose 
of resumiug his studies. 
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* He was now tumed twenty ;' says Lewes, in bis excellent 
history of the life of Göthe, * and a more magnificent youth never 
perhaps entered the Strasburg gates. Long before he was cele- 
brated, he was likened to an Apollo ; when he entered a 
restaurant, the people laid down their knives and forks to stare at 
bim. Pictures and busts give a very feeble indication of that 
whieh was most striking in bis appearance. They only give the 
style of feature ; nor are they very accurate even in mere form. 
The features were large and liberally cut, as in the fine sweeping 
lines of Greek art. The brow lofty and massive, from beneath 
which shone large lustrous eyes of marvellous beauty, their pupils 
being of almost unexampled size ; the slightly aquiline nose was 
large and finely cut ; the mouth füll, with a short arched upper 
lip, very expressive; the chin and jaw boldly proportioned, and 
the head resting on a fine muscular neck : details, which are^ after 
all, but the inventory of bis appearance, and give no clear imagn 
of it. In stature^ he was rather above the middle size; but 
although not really tall, he had the aspect of a tall man, and is 
usually so described, because bis presence was very imposing. 

Göthe studied at first, jurisprudence with eagemess^ though 
he in one of bis letters compares it to Merseburg beer, the very 
sight of which makes one shudder at first, but which one swaliows 
readily enough after having once tasted it. His favourite Company 
here were the medical students whom he met at dinner, and 
among them Jung Stilling, and Franz Lerse. Jung Stilling was 
a man of strong religious feelings, Göthe respected bim much, and 
subsequently rendered a gracefal homage to his excellent character 
in the Autobiography published imder the title of ' Heinrich 
Stilling^s Leben.' To Lerse, less mentally gifted, Göthe has 
erected a lasting monument in his Götz von Berlichingen. Göthe^ 
besides attending lectures on anatomy, devoted his leisure hours in 
Strasburg also to riding and fcncing. An event of great import- 
ance to bim was his acquaintance with Herder about this time, 
who had oome to Strasburg to consult an oculist. ' He is a 
good fcllow/ the latter used to say in speaking of Göthe, • but 
rather way ward ' (spatzenhaft). Herder directed Göthe's attention 
to the Bible and Hebrew ; and pointed out to bim the high aim 
of the poet, Ossian. Homer, and Shakespeare, became his favourite 
authors, whilst the reading of Goldsmith 's ' Yicar of Wakefield ' 
gave bim a foretaste of the blessings of domestic life witnesaed 
at the house of the Reverend Mr. Brion, in Sesenheim^ whose 
daughter Frederica, then only sixteen years of age, filled his heart 
with love. The intensity of this attachment ending again unfortu* 
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nately, we «ee typified in several of bis literary productions of that 
time, such as ' Willkommen und Abschied/ ' an die Erwählte^ das 
Mailied/ etc. etc. The poor girl was worthy of a better fate. In 
1771 he left Strasburg to return to Frankfort. Frederica's fare- 
well letter nearly broke his heart, for he now feit the loss he had 
snstained irredeemably. ' Her image/ he writes, ' was always 
present to my mind, I feit that I had lost her for ever, and^ worst 
of all, I could not find any excuse for my own conduct. Margaret 
had been snatched from me, Anna had abandoned me^ but here I 
feit that I had stabbed the most excellent of all hearts.' The 
study of Shakespeare occupied him at this time^ and in one of the 
meetings of the Shakespeare Club, he^ in an eloquent oration paid 
homage to the genius of the immortal bard, confessing that after 
haying read and understood him, he feit like a man bom blind, to 
whom sight had suddenly been restored. Of the few of Göthe's 
acquaintances of this time, we must mention here ' Merck ' a man 
of the most cultivated mind and soundest judgment^ whose 
firiendship on that account proTed highly beneficial to Göthe. In 
the spring 1772, the latter went to ' Wetzlar' for the purpose of 
acquiring there some practical knowledge of the law. He had 
finished ' Götz von Berlichingen.' Frederica still occupied a place 
in his heart, but there was ample room left for others, and 
Charlotte Buff was this time to fiU a part of it. We often meet her 
in his writings, under the name of Lotte or Lottchen, a name 
Bomewhat less anti-euphonic than Buff. 

Betrothed to Mr. Kestner of the Hanoverian legation, Göthe 
had met her at a country ball, and fallen in love with her, for it 
appears that, without being beautiful, she was a most fascinating 
girl. Mr. Jerusalem, a friend of Göthe, and son of the venerable 
abbot of Reddagshausen, had also had a love affair with a lady he 
Gonld never expect to call his own. Jerusalem with his large, soft 
blne eyes. his long flowing hair, was the beau-ideal of the Teutonie 
Schwärmer, but his melancholy ultimately led to the committal of 
snicide. The affinity of circumstances had established a sym- 
pathetic tie between the two lovers, and fumished Göthe with 
materials for one of his early works, ' Werther's Leiden.' 

Göthe's presence in Wetzlar having now become inconvenient, 
he left that town for a tour, after which he retumed to Frankfort 
to resume his legal and literary occupations. In the latter place, 
he beeame a contributor to the ' Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen,' 
finished his Götz von Berlichingen, and collected materials for 
Werther's Leiden. 

After this episode of tears and sighs, * Richard bein^ himself 
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again/ his returning spirits vented themselves in various Camiyal 
plays, and in a satire called ' Götter, Helden und Wieland/ in which 
he eastigated the latter. Another love affair with a Fräulein Anna 
Sibylla Münch, of Frankfort, ended again in smoke. At her sug- 
gestion, he wrote ' Clavigo, a tragedy evidently bearing the stamp 
of hurry, and drawing upon him the severe eriticism of his friend 
Merck. About the same time he made the acquaintance of Lavateri 
the celebrated physiognomist, whom he aecompanied to Ems, and 
i^hose eheerfiil, gentlemanly appearance and refined manners 
formed a great contrast to those of Basedow, the celebrated 
reformer of education, who was then staying at Frankfort, and 
with whom Göthe, so aristocratic in his tastes, had, notwithstand- 
ing the dissimilarity of their characters, entered into intellectual 
relations. The charm of Göthe's manners, and his great intellec- 
tual faculties did, at this time, also strongly impress Jacobi, the 
philosopher, and Heinse, the author of ' Ardinghello/ * You must 
come and see him, in order to appreciate him ;' writes the former 
to Wieland; whilst Heinse, in a letter to Gleim, thus speaks of 
him : * Göthe was with us ; a beautiful youth of twenty-five, all 
genius and strength from head to foot ; his heart füll of feeling, his 
soul fuU of fire and eagle-winged. 1 know no man in the whole 
history of literature that can be compared to him in fulness and 
completeness of genius/ It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
with such qualities Göthe should have produced impressions upon 
the hearts of the fair sex, for in the year 1774, we find him again 
wounded by Cupid*s arrows. Fräulein Elizabeth Schönemann, 
known in his writings as Lily, was this time the selected of his 
heart. The daughter of a rieh banker, this sweet girl, then 
only sixteen years of age, was not destined, owing to the Opposi- 
tion of her sister, to become his companion tlirough life ; but there 
is no doubt that this time a deep and lasting impression had been 
produced on Göthe heart. ' My love for her,' he says, in a letter 
to Eckermann, whilst prcparing his autobiography, ' was such, that 
even now, whilst writing this narrative, the remembrance of that 
painfully happy period of my life is as vivid as ever.' 

Göthe having now become tired of Frankfort, eagerly accepted 
an invitation of the young duke of Saxe- Weimar. On the 7th of 
November, 1775, he arrived in the capital of the little princi- 
pality, then twenty-six years of age. 

Weimar, the capital of the small duchy, bearing the same uame, 
is situated in the valley of the lim, a streamlet taking its source in 
^he Thüringian forest. It was at that time the centre of all that 

intellectual and refined in Germany, and its gentle ruler, the 
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accomplished and amiable duchess Amelia, a princess of the house 
of the Guelphs, and widow wben only nineteen yeara of age, 
discharged her mother's duties well. She had sho.wn much taet 
and judgment in the selection of men like Wieland^ and Ton 
Knebel^ who were the instruetors of her sons, and in surrounding 
her conrt with men of genius, like Einsiedel^ Ton Seckendorf^ Bode, 
Bertnch^ Musäus, Herder, Göthe, and Schiller. Weimar had 
become the modern Athens of Germany. Carl August, worthy of 
this noble example, proved in bis person that a prince, whatever 
be the size of bis dominions, iii&y> if possessed of intellect, heart 
and will, confer benefits on bis country. It was natural that this 
sphere sbould prove genial to a man of Göthe^s mind and predilec« 
tions. His appearance in Weimar created immense Sensation. As 
nsual, he became the great favourite of the fair sex. We shall not 
dwell here on his gaieties, escapades, his drinking, riding, and 
hunting parties, the pranks and eccentricities to which he and his 
young princely friend abandoned themselves. They, no doubt, led 
a gay life, and this effervescence only ceased after Göthe's nomina- 
tion to the rank of privy councillor, and after his having become 
acquainted with Frau Ton Stein, a lady of great accomplishments 
and refinement. His literary labours had been sadly interrupted 
by these irregularities, but now he was to begin a new chapter in his 
life. In August, 1779, he left with the young duke for Switzer- 
land, and when retuming at the end of the same year, he devoted 
himself to his official duties, and to the promoting of agriculture, 
arts, and sciences, in his own country, without however neglecting 
his literary labours. To this period belong ' Briefe aus der Schweiz/ 
* die Fischerin,^ and the opera ' Scherz, List und Rache.' The study 
of art, however, attracted his mind principally ; and, anxious to see 
the land of his dreams, in order to draw from the classical soil 
those sublime inspirations of which his subsequent mental achieve- 
ments bear witness, he left on the 30th September, 1786, for Italy. 
He was then in the füll development of manhood, panting for 
knowledge. He saw Venice, Rome, and Naples. Here, amidst the 
immortal works of art, the imperishable monuments of the genius 
of man, his soul could revel in the glorious traditions of the past; 
here he could inspire himself with those noble thoughts, infused into 
some of his greatest creations, * Egmont,' * Torquato Tasso,' ' Faust,* 
that treble halo round his immortal brow. Thus immeasurably 
improved, he retumed home in the year 1788. ' Egmont,' ' Iphi- 
genia aof Tauris,' ^Torquato Tasso,' foUowed each other in rapid 
succession. His relations with Frau Ton Stein had ceased, because 
that noble-minded lady feit indignant at Göthe's conduct towards 
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a Miss Vulpius. He began the study of Kantus critic of pure reason, 
not agreeing in every respect with the tenets of that great philoso- 
pher, who drew his materials too exclusively from the world of the 
senses, whilst Göthe derived them from the soul. His acqnaintanee 
with Schiller followed these philosophieal pursuits, which did not 
prevent him from publishing^ at the same time, treatises on the 
metamorphosis of plants ; a work mnch attaeked then, but highly 
appreciated now, in which he was anxious to show that it was the 
result of long and conscientious studies. 

In June, 1790, Göthe joined the duke of Weimar, then staying 
at the Prussian camp in Silesia^ but by no means reliahed 
the din and bustle of military life. He found time to write there a 
Comic opera, and an essay on the development of animals. During 
the year 1791, which was spent very quietly, the duchess Amelia 
founded her Friday conversazione, attended by Göthe, Herder, 
Bertuch, Böttiger, Hufeland, Bode, the stars par excellence of that 
era of intellectual pursuits. In 1792, Göthe accompanied the duke 
in his campaign in Champagne, and after his retum, undertook 
again the direction of the Weimar theatre. During these dramatic 
preparations, he wrote the ' Grosz Kophta,' ' der Bürgergeneral,* 
* die Aufgeregten,' * Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten,* 
devoted himself to scientific researches, and prepared ' Reineke 
Fuchs.' 

From the year 1794, date those friendly and intellectual relations 
with Schiller, the results of which proved highly benefidal to 
them, and to the literary world ; for a mental interchange between 
men of such transcendant genius could not but promote the cause 
of literature, and cause emulation among those eager to follow the 
example. 

* For me it was like the setting-in of retuming spring,' says 
Göthe, * when the seed Springs up young, and the branches shoot 
forth their buds.' 

Upon Schiller the impression produced was different. Much 
younger in years and experience, and of a totally different mental 
Organization, he expressed his doubts that their natures, so dia« 
metrically opposed, should ever coalesce. The sequel, however, 
has proved that these apprehensions were erroneous. The corre* 
spondence between the immortal writers — a masterpi^ce of compo« 
sition, draws a faithful picture of their characters, and ia highly to 
be recommended in an sesthetic point of yiew. 

The publication of the ' Xenien,' a critical periodical, snggested 
to Göthe by Martials, and the result of his intimacy with Schiller 
had for object to encourage true genius, but unsparingly to oondemD 
U tbat was shallow and hypocnlical. 
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It was a glorious stru^gle of emulation between two kindred 
minds, and produced splendid fruits; for some of Göthe's fiuest 
ballads date from this period (' Erlkönig/ * Braut von Corinth/ 
•Gott nnd die Bajadere/) * Wilhelm Meister/ begun in 1777, 
appeared now in 1790, it was rapidly foUowed by ' Herrmann und 
DoFothea/ the former being a picture öf worldly life, the latter the 
pure reflection of the German home circle. A dangerous illness, 
which befeil him in the year 1801, interrupted bis literary activity. 
His translations firom Yoltaire's ^Mahomet und Tancred,' and 
' Winkelmann nnd sein Jahrhundert ' belong to this period. Schil- 
ler's death, which took place in 1805, affected him greatly. No 
one had the courage at first to convey to him the intelligence. 
From the countenances of those around him, he saw that some- 
thing had occurred, and he was deeply affected when a lady 
informed him of the melancholy event. ' He is dead,' he said, in a 
faint voice, and overcome by his feeling, wept bitterly. The loss 
he had sustained was irreparable. ' Half of my very existence 
is gone,' he writes, in a letter to his dear friend Zelter. ^ My 
diary is a blank,- the white pages intimate the blank in my 
existence — I take no interest in anything.' In the year 1808, 
appeared the work of his life, the brightest star in the literature of 
G^rmany — * Faust/ a year later, the * Wahlverwandtschaften/ 

His health now began to give way, his hearing became im- 
paired, yet his intellect retained its former lucidity and vigour. 
The picturesque scenery around Ilmenau, and the bracing air of the 
hüls surrounding it, apparently revived him. Hence it became his 
&vourite resort. Thither he repaired on his eighty-second birth- 
day, to spend it in retirement. Äiter having mounted to the very 
top of those heights, beholding once more the little romantic wood- 
hut snngly concealed among the shrubs, where, in Company with 
80 many friends dear to his memory, but, alas I departed, he had 
spent so many happy hours, and in reading once more what he, in 
times gone by, had written in pencil : — 



lieber allen Gipfeln ist Bah, 

In allen Wipfeln spürest da 

Kaom einen Haacn, 

Die Vöglein schweigen im Walde, 

Warte nur, balde 

Bnhestduaachl 



Hnshed on the hill 

Is the breeze; 
Scarce hj the seph jr 

The trees 
SoftI j are pressed ; 
The wdodbird 's asleep on the bongh, 
Walt, then, and thon 
Soon wilt findrest. — Bowanro^ 



Then the past, with its joys and sorrows, its soaring aspirations 
and withered hopes, passed once more, like a beantiful dream, before 
the cid man's mind^ and, as if foreboding his approaching end. 
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he, melancholy, with tears in his eyes, repeated the two last 
verses : — 

Ja, warte nur, bald© Be patient, wcary heait — anon 

Buhest da auch! Thou, too, shalt be at peace! 

On the 16th of March, 1832^ he was taken ill. It became erident 
that his last hour was approaehing. Ottilie, one of his relatives, be- 
stowed upoQ him the most tender care. Her name was always on 
his Ups. The serenity of his mind never left him. A little before 
his death, he became feverish. Look at that lovely face, he said, 
and then, ' Light, light I more light !' These were his last words. 
He then continued making signs, and ' at half past twelve/ says 
Lewes, in his graphic accountof the great man*s last moments, 'he 
composed himself in the corner of his chair. The watcher placed 
a finger on her lip to intimate that he was asleep. If sleep it was, 
it was a sleep in which a life glided from the world. He woke no 
more.' 

Let US now speak of his works. ' Grötz von Berlichingen,* the 
first, appeared in the year 1771. It contains the history of Gtott- 
fried von Berlichingen of the iron band, the Burgrave of the six- 
teenth Century, who united in his person the qualities of Bayard^ 
the knight * sans peur et sans reproche,' to the freebooting propensi- 
ties of a hero of the Faustrecht era. Ardently attached to his 
emperor, and fighting his battles right gallantly, Götz devoted 
himself also to pursuits of a more questionable character, by 
stopping travellers on the highroad, especially if he knew them to 
be the oppressors of the weak, and carried on, at the same time, his 
feuds agaiust the bishops of Bamberg and Mayence. These con- 
tests, so füll of historical interest, Göthe describes most graphicallv 
in his historical drama. The fact of its being a national subjeet 
could not but heighten the interest feit by the public at the time 
when it appeared, a period proverbially harren in national literary 
productions. There is a Shakespearian toucli in this work, which^ 
notwithstanding some remarks expressed to the contrary, cannot 
be denied. Göthe deviated here from the beaten path of his pre- 
decessors, and, instead of merely confining himself to imitate 
Shakespeare, he, as Vilmar teils us, * raised here enthusiastically 
a subject derived from the ancient national past, and treated it in- 
dependently, though in the spirit of the great bard. No other 
work of the author possesscs, in the same degree, the spirit of Ob- 
servation which knows how to identify itself, and to assimilate its 
own individuality with the subject treated, as Götz von Berlichingen 
did. ' It is because Göthe did not, in harmony with the require- 
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ments of modern culture and criticism, oppose the past, but em- 
braced it with fervour, because he bleuded the olden with modern 
times, not attempting to represent the former in an idealic light, 
bat making it speak for itself in its cheerful or gloomy mood, in its 
love and hatred; it is because he brought before us the great 
national movement of the sixteenth Century, and made us judge 
its actors, not by their words, but by their deeds ; the the 
nation, in reading the drama, identified itself with the events on 
which it bears, recognising therein its own manners and those 
of its ancestors; the work found, on that account, an echo in the 
nation's heart, just as the great epics of antiquity had Struck a 
similar chord in the national soul/ We are precluded from giving 
here many extracts of this great work, but we cannot refrain from 
pointing out two scenes füll of dramatic interest, and stirringly 
graphic. The first is, that passing in the gipsy tent, sombre, yet 
beautiful, like one of those pictures of Kembrandt, in which the 
gleams of light make the dark figures around appear still more 
gloomy. The second, of which we add a short extract, represents 
the secret tribunal (Vehmgericht), where Adelheid, the murderess 
of her husband, Stands before the inexorable midnight judges of 
the middlc age. 



(Götz, in einem finstern, engen Gewölbe. JEltester. Schwörst da zu dem Gott der 

Die Richter des heimlichen Gerichts, alle Wahrheit, doss du die Wahrheit klagst? 
Tennnmmt.) Kläger, Ich schwöre. 

JSltetter, Richter des heimlichen Ge- jtEltester, Würde es falsch befunden, 

richts, schwört ! auf Strang und Schwert, beutst du deinen Hals der Strafe des 

unsträflich zu sein, zu richten im Verhör- Mordes und des Ehebruchs? 
genen, zu strafen im Verborgenen, Gott Kläger. Ich biete. 
gleich! Sind eure Herzen rein und eure ältester. Eure Stimme. (Sie reden 

Hinde, hebt die Arme empor, ruft über den heimlich zu ihm). 
Ifissethäter: wehe! wehe! Kläger. Richter des heimlichen Ge- 

AOe. Wehe! Wehe! richts, was ist euer Urtheil über Adelheid 

jEltester. Rufer, beginne das Gericht ! von Weisslingen, bezüchtigt des Ehebruchs 

Rufer. Ich, Rufer, rufe die Klage gegen und Mordes? 
den Missethäter. Dess Herz rein ist, dessen JEltester. Sterben soll sie! Sterben des 

Hände rein sind zu schwören auf Strang bittem, doppelten Todes mit Strang und 

und Schwert, der klage bei Strang und Dolch, büsson doppelt doppelte Missethat. 

Schwert! klage! klage! Streckt eure Hände empor und rufet wehe 

Kläger (tritt hervor). Mein Herz ist über sie! wehe! weh! in die Hände des 

rein von Missethat, meine Hände von un- Rächers! 

■choldigem Blut, verzeih, mir Gott böse Alle. Wehe! Wehe! Wehe' 

Gedanken und hemme den Weg zum JElteater. Rächer! Rächer! tritt auf ! 

Willen! Ich hebe meine Hand anfand Fächer. (Tritt vor), 

klage, klage, klage. ältester. Fass hier Strang nnd Schwert 

JSltester. Wen klagst du an? sie zu tilgen von dem Angesicht desHim- 

Kläger, Klage an auf Strang und mels binnen acht Tage Zeit. Wo du sie 

Schwert Adelheid von Weisslingen. Sie findest, nieder mit ihr, in Staub! Richter, 

hat Ehebruchs sich schnldig gemacht, die ihr richtet im Verborgenen, Gott 

ihren Mann vergiftet durch ihren Knaben, gleich, bewahrt euer Herz vur Missethat 

Der Knabe hat sich selbst gerichtet. Der und eure Hand vor unschuldigem Blut. 
Mann ist todt. 



i 
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It is remarkable^ that^ shortly after the pablication of Götz von 
Berlichingen, a drama so fall of genuine national life, and evincing 
so much mental vigour on the part of its author^ Göthe shoold have 
written a novel so deficient in this respect. We allade to — 

^Werthbr's Leiden/ 

A work in which the prevailing tendencies of the age are faith- 
fully reflected, and, on that account, created an immense Sen- 
sation throughout G^rmany. Sentimentalism reigned sapreme 
at that time. Germany was in its tearful mood. Yarious asso- 
ciations and Orders had sprung up in every direction for the por- 
suit of something mysteriously sublime, yet hopelessly unattainable. 
The mind was unsettled by the pursuit of an indefinite aim, and 
our universities had caught the prevailing mania. It did not spare 
Göthe, but having fortunately vented itself in * Werther's Leiden/ 
the eure became perfect. The incidents referred to in * Werther* 
are intimately interwoven with the events of his own life. We 
have, in our biographical sketch, already alluded to this subject, 
and repeat only here that young Mr. Jerusalem, the son of the 
celebrated divine, had, in consequence of an unfortunate love, 
committed suicide in the town of Wetzlar. The melancholy event 
had reacted upon Göthe's mind, whose own heart-affair bore some 
analogy to that of this wretched youth, though, happily^ it did 
not drive him to the committal of a similar crime. The effect 
of Werther was prodigious. 'That nameless interest/ remarks 
Carlyle, ^ the blind struggle of a soul in bondage, that high^ 
sad, longing discontent, which was agitating every bosom, had 
driven Göthe almost to despair ; all feit it; he alone could give it 
voice, and here lies the secret of his popularity; in his deep sua- 
ceptive heart he feit a thousand times more keenly what every one 
was feeling ; with the creative gift which belonged to him as a poet, 
he bodied it forth into visible shape, gave it a local habitation and 
a name ; and so made himself the spokesmau of his generation.' 

Werther is but the cry of that dim-rooted pain under which all 
thoughtful men of a certain age were languishing ; it paints the 
misery, it passionately utters the complaints, and the heart and 
voice, all over Europe, at once respond to it. 

The characters in this novel would have appeared less g^iuine had 
they not been copied from life, and it is evident that the soffer« 
ings described therein, were at one time keenly feit by the author 
himself. It created a Sensation not only in Germany, but through- 
out Europe, because the sound Struck a chord in the hearts of 
all those who love. 
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We can only cursorily allude to other productions of Göthe, 
oomparatively of little uierit, dating from the same period, such 
as • Stella/ * Vater Brei/ * Satyros/ ^ der Jahrmarkt zu Plunders- 
weilern/ in Order to speak at greater length of those creations 
embodying the lofty aspirations kindled on the classical soil of 
Italy, the first of inrhich is 

'Iphigenia auf Tauris/ 

In this remarkable work, Göthe has admirably blended the 
traditions of the classical past with the manners and predilec- 
tions of his own time. It is the most perfect Grecian creation 
wrapt in a Teutonic garb, remarkable alike for depth, purity^ and 
exquisite beauty of language. ' Iphigcnia ' marks a period in 
Göthe's literary career. The wild stream which in ^ Werther' 
overstepped its borders, had re-entered its bed to flow on, hencefor- 
"ward, caJmly and placidly. The poem is based on the well-known 
Grecian legend of Iphigenia, who, on the point of being sacrifleed 
at Aulis, is bome away by Diana to the inhospitable shore of 
Scythia, where she becomes a priestess of that goddess. Orestes, her 
brother, tormented by the furies for having committed matridde, 
and driven to madness, arrives with his friend Pylades, in Scythia, 
"whither he had proceeded to get possession of the image of Diana, 
'which^ once obtained, would, acccording to the Delphic oracle, 
restore him to reason. Göthe exquisitely describes in this poem 
the softening influcnce of Iphigenia, whose angelic form, appears 
as the purest impersonification of her sex. A guardian angel 
to her a£Sicted brother, she devotes hersclf with a sister^s affection to 
all the dutics of a woman, spreading peace and happiness around 
her, and finally, by her unremitting care, restoring her brother to 
reason. She is the truest type of her own sex, proving in her 
own person, the truth contained in the immortal lines of 
the bard. 

Ehret die Frauen, sie flechten und wehen 
Himmlische Hosen ins irdische Lehen. 

In Göthe^s ' Iphigenia,' however, we see no longcr the dark-eyed 
fanatical priestess, as described in * Euripides,' shrinking from no 
aaorifice to fulfil the duties of her mission, but a gentle, tearful, 
German lady, aux yetix bleus, who allows her feelings to get the 
better of the stem exigencies of her awful calling ; showing a 
want of passion which more than one critic has objected to. 
Listen to the following lines, in which the longings after her 
distant home, and those dear to her, are uppermost in the heart 
of this priestess of the stem goddess. 

Q 
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So manches Jahr bewahrt mich hier Weh dem, der fem von Eltern und Ge- 
verborgen scbwistcrn 

Ein hoher Wille, dem ich mich ergebe; Ein einsam ; Leben fuhrt I Dun zehrt 

Doch immer bin ich, wie im ersten, der Gram 

fremd. Das nächste Glück vor seinen Lippoi 

Denn ach mich trennt das Meer von den weg, 

Geliebten Ihm schwärmen abwärts die Gedanken 

Und an dem Ufer steh' ich lange Tage, Nach seines Vaters Hallen, wo die 

Das Land der Griechen mit der Seele Sonne 

suchend; Zuerst den Himmel vor ihm auÜKshloss, 

Doch gegen meine Seufzer bringt die wo 

Welle Sich Mitgebome spielend fest nnd fester 

Nur dumpfe Töne brausend nur herüber. Mit sanften Banden an einander knüpf- 
ten. 

Egmont. 

Göthe, to whom history always appeared to possess a subordi- 
nate character, wished to trace in Egmont a picture of a hero, of hia 
own creation. Götz von Berlichingen moving in a monarchical 
sphere, had found therein the necessary food for his aspirations, while 
Egmont is always in antagonism with the political atmosphere 
he breathes. It is an essentially ideal character ; a knight in tbc 
fall sense of the meaning, devoted to his king ; a trusty friend, 
with love and freedom burning within his heart. Idolized by 
the people, whose cause he had espoused, among whom his com- 
manding figure and his winning manners readily found partisans^ 
he, in the frankness of his heart, not heeding the wamings 
of a devoted friend, trusts in the honour of a prince, and 
accomplishes thus his ruin. ^ Clärchen,' the humble peasant-girl, 
npon whose brow nature itself had impressed the stamp of the 
nobility of the heart, clings to him she loves even unto death. 
This character, the most prominent in the drama, is drawn with a 
master^s band. There is a halo spread round the sweet figure of 
this guardian angel of a man in misfortune, for her very being is 
identified with that of Egmont. To her the grave has no terrors; 
for a woman's love is boundless, and the intense soulfulness infased 
into this character, leaves no doubt that Göthe traced here, as he 
was wont to do, an episode of his own life, of his own disappointed 
early love in Sesenheim. 

Philip II. of Spain has sent the Duke of Alva to the Netherlands 
to rule that land with a stemer band than Queen Margaret had 
done. The ascendancy acquired by the Prince of Orange and 
Count Egmont over the public mind, causes Philip to suspect the 
latter of favouring Protestantism. Egmont, enjoying the implicit 
confidencc of his Royal Mistress, is the idol of [the Citizens of 
Brüssels. The storm is gathering, and the Prince of Orange, 
anxiouB for the safety of his friend, vainly endeavours to make him 
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Icave the country before the arrival of Alva. Egmont is determined 
to Temain at Brüssels and to stand by its brave citiaens; but love 
kas also something to do with this resolve ; for he is attached to 
Clärchen, the daughter of an humble "citizen. Alva arrives, and 
bis presence spreads terror aroand. Fearing to arrest Egmont, 
the Spanish General sends his son Ferdinand with a message to the 
Count, inviting him to the Castle ; and Ferdinand, not suspecting 
his father's treachery, prevails on Egmont to accept the invitation. 
Here an interview takes place between them, and when Egmont, 
in the frankness of hisheart, expresses himselfwarmlyon the poli- 
tical aspect of affairs, he is arrested, imprisoned, and condemnedto 
death. Abandoned by everybody, he finds in Clärchen his only 
comforter. She vainly rouses the Citizens to rebellion, remind- 
ing them of their former enthusiasm for Count Egmont; bnt 
cowardice reigns supreme. We givc here Egmont's soliloquyin 
his prison, dimly lighted by a lamp. Resting on a couch, in anti- 
cipation of his exccution, the past likc a beautiful dream passes 
onee more before his imagiuation, and he exclaims : — 

Alter Freund ! immer getreuer Schlaf, fliehst du mich auch wie die übrigen 
Freunde ? Wie willig senktest du dich auf mein freies Haupt herunter, und 
kühltest wie ein schöner Myrtenki-auz der Liebe meine Schläfe ! Mitten 
miter Wafifen, auf der Woge des Lebens, ruht' ich leicht athmend, wie ein 
aufquellender Blnabe, in deinen Armen. Wenn Stürme durch Zweige imd 
Blätter saus'ten, Ast und Wipfel sich knirrend bewegten, blieb innerst doch 
der Kern des Herzens ungeregt. Was schüttelt dich nun ? was erschüttert 
den festen treuen Sinn ? Ich fiihrs, es ist der Klang der Mordaxt, die an 
meiner Wurzel nascht. Noch steh' ich aufrecht, und ein innrer Schauer 
darohfährt mich. Ja, sie überwindet, die verrätherischo Gewalt; sie 
untergräbt den festen hohen Stamm, und eh' die Kinde dorrt, stürzt krachend 
und zerchmettemd deine Krone. 

Old friend, ever faithful sleep, dost thou abandon me like all my other 
friends ? How willingly didst thou descond once on my hcad, when I was free, 
Cooling my temples with love's fair laurel-wreath. Gently breathing like a 
lovely youth I reposed on the waves of life amidst the clang of arms. While 
Btorms were raging through the branches, and leaves, and bough, and crowns 
were violently shaken, my inmost heart remained unmoved. What is it 
that makes me tremble now, and causes the firm soul to quiver ? 

I hear the sound of the destroying axe, gnawing at the root. I am still 
ereot, and an inward shudder seizes me. 

Yes, the treacherous power is victorious, it undermines the high and firm 
stem, and before the bark is withered, the orown gives way and lies crushed 
on the grotmd. 

He then proceeds to express more forcibly that nameless longing 
feit by a man who conscious of his strength, and disengaged of the 
fetters which have restraincd him, enters the world füll of lofty 
aspirations and noble resolves. 

In's Feld, wo aus der Erde dampfend jede nächste Wohlthat der Natur, und 
durch die Hiaund wehend alle Segen der Gestirne uns umwittem ; wo wir, 
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dein erdgebonien Riesen gleich, von der Berührung unsrer Matter ki&ftiger 
uns in die Höhe reiszcn ; tvo wir die Menschheit ganz, und menschliche 
Begier in allen Adern fühlen ; wo das Verlangen vorzudringen, zu besiegen, 
zu erhaschen, seine Faust zu brauchen, zu besitzen, zu erobern, durch die 
Seele des jungen Jägers glüht : wo der Soldat sein angebornes Recht auf alle 
Welt mit raschem Schritt sich anmaszt, und in fürchterlicher Freiheit wie 
ein Hagelwetter durch Wiese, Feld undj Wald verderbend streicht, und keine 
Grenzen kennte die Menschenhand gezogen. 

Torquato Tasso. 

The dramatis personse in this drama are, Alphonso, Duke of Fer- 
rara, Leonora d'Este, sister of the duke, Leonora Sanvitale, Countess 
of Scandiano, Torquato Tasso, and Antonio Montecattino, Secretaiy 
of State. TassOj the poet, füll of soaring aspirations, forma here a 
striking contrast to Antonio, the man of the world. The former has 
fallen in love with Leonora d'Este, called here always Princess, her 
firiend appearing under the name of Leonora. The first act passes 
in the garden of the country palaee of Belriquardo. The princess 
and Leonora have placed wreathes on the busts of the epic poets 
Virgil and Ariosto, and feel happy in this charming retreat^ which 
calls back to the mind of the princess the happy scenes of her 
childhood. She exclaims : — 

Wir können unser Fcin und stundenlang Here we posscss ourselves back into 
Uns in die gold*nc Zeit der Dichter träumen, The golden age which poets sing, 
Und dieses neue Grün und diese Sonne And the fresh grcen and this bright snn 

Bringt das Gefühl mir jener Zeit zurück. recall 

The fcclings of those times.* 

The princess loves Tasso, but," knowing what she owes to her 
rank, she stifies the ardent feclings "within her heart. Alfonso 
enters, followcd by Tasso, wlio prcscnts bis 'Jerusalem Delivered' 
to the dukc, the poet's manners shewing already the sad mental 
storm which subsequently was to burst out so fiercely. The prin- 
cess, to acknowledge the genius of the poet, wishes to place the 
laurel on bis own brow, to which Tasso, however, objects. 

O hebt ihn auf, ihr Götter, und verklärt Take it away; 

Ihn zwischen AVolken, dass er hoch und OtakCyyegodSythisgloryfrommjbroivI 

^öher Hide it again in cloads ! Bear it aloft 

Und unciTeichbar schwebe I dass mein To heights all unattainable, that etill 

I^ben My whole of lifo for this great recompenoe 

Nach diesem Ziel ein ewig Wandeln sei. Be onc etemal coorse. 

Antonio, jealous of the favour enjoyed by Tasso, wounds the 
feelings of the latter by some ironical remarks, made in allusion to 
his being crowncd by the side of Ariosto. 

Wer neben diesen Mann sich wagen darf Who ventures near this man to place 
Verdient für seine Kühnheit schon den himself, 
Kranz. Even for his boldoess maj desenre a 

crown. 



• Tbe EDglish text is taken from JBlacfcwoodP« Ediu. Ma9a»ueN^A.VV^tu 
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Thus the seeds of enmity are sown between them. In the 
aecond Act, we see the Princess endeavouring to heal the poet's 
wounded feelings, but in vain. There is now a barrier between the 
tiro which seems insurmountable, and the poet thus givcs utter- 
ance to these feelings : — 

This man possesses all in which I fail, May possess miich, may, in bestowing, bo 

Except the graces, ihcy never stood at h\s IMost bountiful, but uever will a fiicnd, 

CTadlc; Ol* loved disciplo ou bis bosom rcst. 
And he whom the swcet sisters visIt not 

In this interview, the Princess conceals her attachment with 
consummate skill, evincing the refined tact of the true lady, 
who has always a fitting remark to make, and endeavours to sober 
down the impassioned languagc of the poet. Conscious of the influ- 
cnce thus exercised, she remarks : — 

Willst da genau erfahren was sich ziemt, Wouldst thou dcfine exoctly what is 
80 frage nur bei edlen Frauen an. fitting, 

Thou shouldst apply, methinks, to noble 
women. 

These words are still sounding in the poet's ear, who^ calmed, 
endeavours to bring about a recouciiiation with Antonio, but the 
latter receives his advances coldly. Hard words are exchanged 
on either side; and when Tasso, in his fiery passion, has just 
challenged his adversary to combat, Alfonso, the duke, enters. 
Having heard of what has passcd, and angry at finding his hospi- 
tality yiolated in his own Castle, Tasso is told to consider himself a 
prisoner. Then follows a scene between Antonio and Alfonso, in 
which the diplomatist shews himself in his true colours. Beleased, 
ihrough the intercession of the princess, Tasso determines to 
proceed to Bome, but in a moment of ungovemable passion 
he, in taking leave, forgets himself, and is disdainfuUy repulsed by 
the Princess. The dnke, witness of this unpleasant finale, now 
Orders Tasso, on the plea of insanity, to bc imprisoned. Eutrusted 
to the guardianship of Antonio, the latter, forgetting his former 
enmity, feelsy from this moment, for the nnhappy poet only 
pity and firiendship. Thus ends the career of this great poet, who 
consoles himself in his misfortune with the reflection that, though 
deprived of everything, the tear to weep, and the speech to give 
atterance to the feelings of his heart still remained to him. 



liess im Schmers mir Melodie nnd Rede Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual 
IHe tiefite Fülle meiner Noth zu khigen; verstummt, 

Gab mir ein Gott zu singen, wie ich leide. 

Tasso is a dramatic poem, in which the chief character is beau- 
tifolly, but perhaps not qnite correctly, drawn. The hero, as 
well as all the other figures do not secm to have spruug from the 
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dassical soil. We are here again rerninded of Weimar, with ita 
Göthe-episodes ; efforts are made to blend the Teutonic with the 
southem element ; hence the constant psychological conflict between 
characters naturally opposed to one another. The peevish, awk- 
ward, irresolute Tasso is not of southern growth ; the iinrestrained 
firankness^ the charming abandon shown by the priucess and 
Eleanor, whose conversation reflects all the hidden secrets of the 
woman's heart, and brings before us love in its purest form, bear 
evidently a German stamp. This Antonio, at first cold, reserved, 
but too much tutored to shew openly his enmity towards his adver- 
sary, appearing finally before us in a sympathetic character, this 
Italian, actually ' schwärming,' in the true German style, has 
something unreal in it, which must strike those aequainted with the 
workings of the human heart. Yet, we must confess that great 
SBsthetic skill has been bestowed upon each character taken sepa- 
rately, whilst the purity and beauty of lauguage in which the 
sentiments are uttered, will always render this dramatic poem a 
work worthy of Imitation. 

We cannot refrain from giving a few lincs, relating to the con- 
versation between the princess and Leonora, in which the former 
pours out the feelings of her suffering heart in a manner calcu- 
lated to awakcn our sympathy with a lady in whom the feeling of 
duty conquers even that of love. How beautiful the foUowing 
words addressed by Leonora to her friend : — 

Wohl ist sie schön die Welt ! in ihren * The world is beautiftill In its wide cirenit» 

Weiten How much of good is stirring here and 
Bewegt sich so viel Gates hin und her! there! 

Ach, doss es immernnr um einen Schritt Alns! that it should erer seem ro- 
Von uns sich eo entfernen scheint, moved 

Und unsere bange Sehnsucht durch das Just one step off ! Throughout the whole 
Leben oflife. 

Auch Schritt vor Schritt bis nach dem Step nfter step, it Icads our sick desiro 

Grabe lockt. E'en to the grave; so rarely do men find 

So selten ist es, dass die Menschen finden, What jct seem'd dcstined for them— so 
WüM ihnen doch bestimmt gewesen scheint, rarely held, 

So selten dass sie das erhalten, was auch Whnt once the band has fortünatelj 

einmal clasped. 

Die beglückte Hand ergriff. What has been givcn us, rends itsclf away. 

Es reisst sich los, was erst sich uns ergab, And what we clutch'd, we let looso 
Wir lassen los, was wir begierig fnssten. again. 

Eagiebtein Glück, allein wir kennen's nicht, There is a happincss— wc know it not. 

Wir kennen's wohl und wissen's nicht zu We know it, and we know not how to 
schätzen. prizo it.' 

* Wahrheit und Dichtung ' 

Is the novel of Göthe's own intellectual life described by himself. 
We foUow here his splendid genins in its development year after 
year, are led into the privacy of his own home, and brought into 
contact with that host of gifted men who found in him the 
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noUest pattern. It is interesting to see therein the origiu 
of hia great mental products, and how an apparently insignifi- 
carit circumstance would f urnisli his mighty intellect with the neces* 
saiy materials for works now admired by posterity. But, in- 
dependently of the stirring interest which the autobiography of a 
man of Gröthe's calibre necessarily causes, the work is, at the aame 
time^ a valuable contribution to the critical literature of Grermany, 
containing, as it does, Göthe's own reflections on the character 
and \mtings of his contemporaries. 

We qjye here a few OP (Jöthe's Hemarks on öerman Writers contained 

IN 'Dichtung und Wahrheit.' 

Jona STrrjiTNq. Belief in God, and fidelity towarda men, were always hia 
dflarest companions. Den Glauben an Gk)tt, und die Treue gegen den 
Maischen, hatte er immer zu seinem köstlichsten Geleit. 

ELlofbtock. He was small in stature^ bub well made ; his manner grave 
and measured without being stifif; his conversation well poised and agree- 
able; altogether his presence rominded one of the diplomatist. Er war 
klein von Person, aber gut gebaut ; sein Betragen ernst und abgemessen ohne 
steif sa sein ; seine Unterhaltung bestimmt und angenehm. Tm Ganzen 
hatte seine Gegenwart etwas von der eines Diplomaten. 

Zimmermann. Tall and strougly built^ naturally impetuous and straight« 
forward, he had his exterior and conduct perfectly under his control. His 
conversation was varied and highly instnictivo. Dieser, gross und stark ge- 
baut, von Natur heftig und gerade vor sich hin, hatte doch sein Aeusseres und 
sein Betragen völlig in seiner Gewalt. Seine Unterredung war mauuichfaltig 
und höchst unterrichtend. 

Von Salis. Grave and intellectual. Ein ernster, verständiger Mann, 

Spinoza. The Article Spinoza, in Bayle's Dictionary, made me uncomfort- 
able and distrustful. At first the man is described as an atheist, and his 
tenets as highly objectionable ; but, afberwards, it is admitted, that he was a 
quiet, thoughtful man, devoted to his studies, communicativo,and a good Citizen. 
fience it appeared to me that they had forgotten the scriptural text^ " By their 
fruits you shall recognise them ! " for why should a life, pleasing to God and 
man, spring from pernicious motives? Der Artikel Spinoza, in Bayle*s Wörter- 
buche, erregte in mir Unbehagen und ^lisstrauen. Zuerst wird der Mann als 
Atheist^ und seine Meinungen als höchst verwerflich angegeben, so dann aber 
sagestanden; dass er ein ruhig nachdenkender, und seinen Studien oblie- 
gender Mann, ein guter Staatsbürger gewesen sei. 

Lessino. On Minna von Barnhelm. Distinct from E^lopstock and Gleim, 
he wilüngly sacrificed his personal dignity, because he thought he might 
vegaia it whenever he pleased, and foimd his pleasure in a dissolute public« 
house, and worldly life. Requiring always a oounter-balance to his mighty 
struggling soul, he had gone and entered the suite of General Tauenzien. Ono 
-easily sees how his dramatic work was written between war and peace, hatred 
and inclination. Der, im Gegensatz von Elopstock und Gleim, die persönliche 
Würde gern wegwarf, weil er sich zutraute, sie jeden Augenblick wieder auf- 
nehmen zu können. Gefiel sich in einem zerstreuten Wirthshaus« und Welt- 
leben. Da er gegen sein mächtig strebendes Innere stets ein gewaltiges 
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Gegengewicht brauchte, bo hatte er sich auch in das Gefolge des Generals 
Tauenzien begeben. Man erkennt leicht^ wie das Stück zwischen Krieg und 
Frieden, Hass und Neigung erzeugt ist. 

BoDMER. However much painstaking, ho has always been theoretically 
and practically a child. HLs Noachide was a perfect symbol of a migbtj 
deluge round the German Parnassus. So viel er sich auch bemühte, ist er doch 
theoretisch und praktisch ein Kind geblieben. Seine Noachide war ein 
vollkommenes Symbol der um den deutschen Pamass angeschwollenen Wasser- 
fluth. 

BREiTiNaER was an able, leamed man, füll of common sense, to whom, in 
looking well around him, all the requiremcnts of poetry did not escape. Brei 
tinger war ein tüchtiger, gelehrter, einsichtsvoller Mann, dem, als er sich recht 
umsah, die i^mmtlichen Erfordernisse einer Dichtung nicht entgingen. 

Schlosser. I found a young, well-built man, with a round, compact face 
the features of which were by no means blunt. The shape of his prominent 
forehead, between black eyebrows and ciurls, shewed gravity, severity, perhaps 
obstinacy. Ich fand einen jungen, wohlgebauten Mann, mit einem runden 
zusammen gefaszten Gesicht, ohne dasz die Züge desshalb stumpf gewesen 
wären. Die Form seiner gerundeten Stime zwischen schwarzen Augenbraunen 
und Locken deutete auf Ernst, Strenge und vielleicht Eigensinn. 

Gerstenberg. A fine, but odd talent, painstaking ; whose merit is also 
appreciated ; but, taking him all in all, he causes little pleasure. Ein sch5nefly 
aber bizarres, Talent nimmt sich auch zusammen ; sein Verdienst wird ge< 
schätzt, macht aber im Ganzen wenig Freude. 

Gleim. Rather verbose, naturally fond of eise, hardly concise enougb, 
even in his war-songs. Weitschweifig, behaglich von Natur, wird kaum einmal 
ooncis in den Kriegsliedem. 

Ramlbr. More critic, than poet. He begins to collect what the Germans 
have produccd in the lyric field, but finding that there is scarcely a poem 
that satisfies him, he thinks he must omit, criticise, and change, in order to 
get things into somc shape. 

Götz von BERLiCHmaEN. By taking constant interest in Shakespeare'a 
works, my miud had so much expanded, that the narrow stage, and the short 
time, devoted to a dramatic representation, appeared to me insufficient to 
produoe something remarkable. The life of the brave Götz von Berlicbingen 
described by himself, drove me to the description of historical events. Durch 
die fortdauernde Theilnahme an Shakespere's Werken, hatte ich mir den 
Geist so ausgeweitet, dass mir der enge Bühnenraum und die kurze, einor 
Vorstellung zugemessene Zeit keineswegs hinlängUch schien, um etwas Bedea* 
tendes vorzutragen. Das Leben des biedern Götz von Berlicbingen, von ihm 
selbst beschrieben, trieb mich in die historische Behandlungsart. 

Gellert. The veneration and love universally enjoyed by Geliert was 
extraordinary. I had often visited him, and been kindly received. Not tall 
in figure, elegant, rathor spare, with a look more gentle than sad, with a 
beautiful forehead, aud an aquiline nose not too large, a finely cut mouth, a 
pleasing oval face — his presence was agreeable and wished for. Die 
Verehrung und Liebe, welche Geliert von allen Leuten genoss, war ausseror- 
dentlich. Ich hatte ihn schon oft besucht, und war freundlich von ihm 
aufgenommen worden. Nicht gross von Gestalt^ zierlich aber nicht hager^ 
sanfte, eher traurige Augen, eine sehr schöne Stirn, eine nicht übertriebena 
Habichtsnase, ein feiner Mund, ein gefalliges Oval des Gesichts^ Alles machte 
seine Gegenwart angenehm und wunschenawerViVu 
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Im Lebeu kommt es blos aufs Thiin an ; das Qeniessen und Leiden findet 
üoh von selbst. 

Wie das Erhabene yon Dämmerung und Nacht, wo sich die Gestalten ver- 
einigen, gar leicht erzeugt wird, so wird es dagegen vom Tage verscheucht, 
der alles sondert und trennt, und so muss es auch durch jede wachsende Bil* 
dang vernichtet werden, weun es nicht glücklich genu^ ist, sich zu dem 
Schönen zu flüchten and sich innig mit ihm zu vereinigen, wodurch denn 
beide gleich unsterblich und unverwüstlich sind. 

Wir befinden uns in einem Zustande, der, wenn er uns auch niederzuziehen 
und zu drücken scheint, dennoch Gelegenheit giebt, ja zur Pflicht macht, uns 
zu erheben, und die Absichten der Gottheit dadurch zu erfüllen, dass wir, 
indem wir von einer Seite uns zu verselbsten genöthigt sind, von der andern 
in r^elmaasigen Pulsen uns zu entselbstigeu nicht versäumen. 

Sehen wir während imseres Lebensganges dasjenige von andern geleistet^ 
wozu wir selbst früher einen Beruf fühlten, ihn aber, mit manchem andern, 
aufgeben mussten : dann tritt das schöne Gefühl ein, dass die Menschheit 
zusammen erst der wahre Mensch ist, und dass der Einzelne nur froh imd 
glücklich sein kann, wenn er den Muth hat, sich im Ganzen zu fühlen. 

Alle Menschen guter Art empfinden bei zunehmender Bildung, dass sie auf 
der Welt eine doppelte Rolle spielen, eine wirkliche und eine ideelle, und in 
diesem Gefühl ist der Grund alles Edlen aufzusuchen. Was uns für eine 
wirkliche zusetheilt sei, erÜEdiren wir nur allzu deutlich; was die zweite 
betriflt, darimer können wir selten in's Klare kommen. Der Mensch mag 
seine höhere Bestimmung auf Erden oder im Himmel, in der Gegenwart 
oder in der Zukunft sucnen, so bleibt er desshalb doch innerlich einem 
ewigen Schwanken, von aussen einer immer störenden Einwirkung ausgesetzt^ 
bis er ein- für allemal den Entschluss fasst zu erklären : das Rechte sei das, 
was ihm semäss ist. 

Es sina wenige Biographien, welche einen reinen, ruhigen, stäten Fort- 
schritt des Individuums darstellen können. Unser Leben ist, wie das Ganze 
in dem wir enthalten sind, auf eine unbegreifliche Weise aus Freiheit und 
Noth wendigkeit zusammengesetzt. Unser Wollen ist ein Vorausverkünden 
dessen, was wir unter allen Umständen thun werden. Diese Umstände aber 
eivreifen uns auf ihre eiene Weise. Das Was liegt in uns, das Wie hänet 
selten von uns ab, nach dem Waiiim dürfen wir nicht fragen, und desshub 
verweisst man uns mit Recht aufs Quia. 

Alles Behagen am Leben ist auf eine regelmässige Wiederkehr der äussern 
Dinge gegründet. Der Wechsel von Tag und Nacht, der Jahreszeiten, der 
Blüthen und Früchte, imd was uns sonst von Epoche zu Epoche entgegentritt, 
damit wir es gemessen können und sollen, diese sind die eigentlichen Trieb- 
federn des irdischen Lebens. Je ofiener wir für diese Genüsse sind, desto 
glücklicher fühlen wir uns ; wälzt sich aber die Verschiedenheit dieser Er- 
scheinungen vor ims auf und nieder, ohne dass wir daran Theil nehmen, sind 
wir gegen so holde Anerbietungeu unempfänglich : dann tritt das grösste 
Uebel, die schwerste Krankheit ein, man betrachtet das Leben als eine ekel- 
hafte Last. 

Unser physisches sowohl als geselliges Leben, Sitten, Gewohnheiten, Welt- 
klugheit, Philosophie, Religion, ja so manches zufällige Ereigniss, alles ruft 
uns zu : dass wir entsagen sollen. So manches was uns innerlich eigenst 
angehört, sollen wir nicht nach aussen hervorbilden : was wir von aussen zu 
Ers&nzung unseres Wesens bedürfen, wird uns entzogen, dagegen aber so 
vi^es aufgedrungen, das uns so fremd als lästig ist. — Nur wenige Menschen 
giebt es, die solche unerträgliche Empfindung vorausahnen und. um allen 
partiellen Resignationen auszuweichen, sich ein- für allemal im Ganzen 
resigniren. Diese überzeugen sich von dem Ewigen, Noth wendigen, Gesetz- 
lichen, und suchen sich solche Begrifle zu bilden, welche unverwüstlich sind, 
ja durch die Betrachtung des VergängUchen nicht aufgehoben, sondern viel- 
mehr bestätigt werden. 
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MlSOELLANiEA. 

Die Kunst ruht auf einer Art religiösem Sinn, auf einem tiefen unerscbüt- 
lichen Ernst ; deswegen sie sieb auch so gern mit der Religion vereinigt. Die 
Religion bedarf keines Kunstsinnes, sie ruht auf ihrem eignen Ernst ; sie ver- 
leiht aber auch keinen, so wenig sie Geschmack giebt. 

Die Schönheit Ist das höchste Princip und der höchste Zweck der Kunst. 

Der Mensch ist nicht blos ein denkendes, er ist zugleich ein empfindendes 
"Wesen. Er ist ein Ganzes, eine Einheit vielfacher, innig verbundner Kräfte, 
und zu diesem Ganzen des Menschen muss das Kunstwerk reden, es muss 
dieser reichen Einheit, dieser einigen Mannigfaltigkeit in ihm entsprechen. 

Es giebt überall in der Welt solche Männer, denen es um das Gegründete 
und von da aus um den wahren Fortschritt der Menschheit zu thun ist. Aber 
der Weg den sie einschlagen, der Schritt den sie halten, ist nicht eines Jeden 
Sache; die eigentlichen Leberaenschen wollen geschwinder gefördert sein 
und deshalb lehnen sie ab und verhindern die Förderniss dessen, was sie 
selbst fördern könnte. Die Ernsten müssen deshalb eine stille fast gedrückte 
Kirche bilden, da es vergebens wäre, der breiten Tagcsfluth sich entgegen zu 
setzen ; standhaft aber musz man seine Stellung zu behaupten suchen, bis die 
Strömung vorübergegangen ist. 

Nichts ist wiederwärtiger als die Majorität : denn sie besteht aus wenigen 
kraftigen Vorgängern, aus Schelmen, die sich accommodiren, aus Schwachen, 
die sich assimiliren, \md der Masse, die nach trollt, ohne nur im mindesten zu 
wissen was sie will. 

Der wimder barste Irrthum ist derjenige, der sich auf uns selbst und unsere 
Kräfte bezieht, dass wir nach einem Ziel streben, das wir nie erreichen kön- 
nen. Und doch, sehr oft, wenn wir uns von dem Beabsichtigten für ewig 
getrennt sehen, haben wir schon auf unserm Wege irgend ein anderes Wün- 
schenswerthes gefunden, etwas uns Gemässcs, mit dem ims zu begnügen wir 
eigentlich geboren sind. 

Briefe gehören unter die wichtigsten Denkmäler, die der einzelne Mensch 
hinterlassen kann. Lebhafte Personen stellen sich schon bei ihren Selbste 
besprächen manchmal einen abwesenden Freund als gegenwärtig vor^ dem sie 
ihre innersten Gesinnungen mittheilen, und so ist auch der Brief eine Art von 
Selbstgespräch. Denn oft wird ein Freund, an den man schreibt, mehr der 
Anlass als der Gegenstand des Briefes. Was uns freut oder schmerzt, druckt 
oder beschäftigt, lös*t sich von dem Herzen los, und als dauernde Spuren 
eines Daseins, eines Zustandes sind solche Blätter für die Nachwelt immer 
wichtiger, je mehr dem Schreibenden nur der Augenblick vorschwebte, je 
weniger ihm eine Folgezeit in den Sinn kam. 

Man muss die Menschen nur mit dem Krämergewicht, keinesweges mit der 
Goldwage wiegen, wie es, leider, sogar oft Freunde imtereinander aus hypo- 
chondrischer Grille und seltsamer Anforderung zu thun pflegen. 

Alle Liebe bezieht sich auf Gregcnwart. Die Liebe des Göttlichen strebt 
immer darnach, sich das Höchste zu vergegenwärtigen. 

Das ist die göttliche Kraft der Liebe, von der man nicht aufhört zu sinken 
und zu sagen, dass sie in jedem Augenblick die herrlichen Eigenschaften aes 
geliebten Gegenstandes neu hervorbringt, in den kleinsten Theilen ausbildet^ 
jm Ganzen umfasst, bei Tage nicht rastet, bei Nacht nicht ruht, sich an 
ihrem eignen Werke entzückt, über ihre eigne rege Thätigkeit erstaunt, das 
Bekannte immer neu findet, weil es in jedem Augenblicke, in dem süssesten 
aller Geschäfte wieder neu erzeugt wird. Ja, das Bild der Geliebten kimu 
nicht alt werden, denn jeder Moment ist seine Geburtsstunde. 

Wenn die gesunde Natur des Menschen als ein Ganzes wirkt, wenn er sich 
in der Welt als in einem grossen, schönen, würdigen und werthen Gamsen 
fühlt, wenn das harmonische Behagen ihm ein reines, freies Entzücken ge- 
.währt ; dann würde das Weltall, wenn es sich selbst empfinden könnte^ als 
an sein Ziel gelangt, aufjauchzen und den Gipfel des eignen Werdens und 
Wesens bewundem. Denn wozu dient alle der Aufwand von Sonnen und 
Planeten und Monden, von Sternen und Milchstrassen, von Kometen und 
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Nebenfleoken, von gewordenen und werdenden Welten, wenn sich nioht zuletzt 
ein glücklicher Mensch unbewusst seines Daseins erfreut. 

JÜs ist der Vorzug edler Naturen, dass ihr Hinscheiden in höhere Kegionen 
segpend wirkte wie ihr Verweilen auf der Erde ; dass sie uns von dorther, 
deich Sternen, entgegen leuchten, als Richtpunkte, wohin wir unsern Lauf 
bei einer nur zu oft durch Stürme unterbrochenen Fahrt zu richten haben ; 
dass Diejenigen, zu denen wir uns als zu Wohlwollenden und Hülfreichen im 
Leben hinwendeten, nun die sehnsuchtsvollen Blicke nach sich ziehen, als 
Vollendete, Selige. 

Reflexions and Maxims. 

Die gr5sste Achtung die ein Autor für sein Publikum haben kann, ist, dass 
er niemals bringt was man erwartet, sondern was er selbst, auf der jedesma- 
ligen Stufe eigner und fremder Bildung für recht und nützlich hält. 

Der Deutscne hat Freiheit der Gesinnung und daher merkt or nicht, wenn 
es ihm an Geschmacks- und Geistesfreiheit fehlt. 

Sage mir, mit wem du umgehst, so sage ich dir, wer du bist ; weiss ich, 
womit du dich beschäftigst, so weiss ich, was aus dir werden kann. 

Tüchtiger, thätiger Mann, verdiene dir und erwarte : 

Von den Grossen — Gnade, 

Von den Mächtigen — Gunst, 

Von Thätigen und Guten — Förderung, 

Von der Menge — Neigung, 

Von dem Einzelnen — Liebe. 

Die Menschen kennen einander nicht leicht, selbst mit dem besten Willen 
und Vorsatz ; nun tritt noch der böse Wille hinzu, der Alles entstellt. 

Man sagt : Eitles Eigenlob stinket ; das mag sein ; was aber fremder imd 
ungerechter Tadel für einen Geruch habe, dafür hat das Publikum keine 
Nase. 

In der jetzigen Zeit soll Niemand schweigen oder nachgeben ; man muss 
reden und sich rühren, nicht um zu überwinden, sondern sich auf seinem 
rasten zu erhalten ; ob bei der Majorität oder Minorität, ist ganz gleich- 
gültig. 

Der Glaube ist ein häuslich, heimlich Capital, wie es öffentliche Spar- und 
Htilfskassen giebt, woraus man in Tagen der Noth, Einzelnen ihr Bedürf- 
niss reicht ; hier nimmt der Gläubige sich seine Zinsen im Stillen selbst. 

Unreine Lebensverhältnisse soll man Niemand wünschen ; sie sind aber 
für den, der zufUUig hinein gerätb, Prüfsteine des Characters und des Ent- 
schiedensten, was der Mensch vermag. 

Reine mittlere Wirkung zur Vollendung des Guten und Rechten ist sehr 
selten ; gewöhnlich sehen wir Pedanterie, welche zu retardiren, Frechheit, die 
za übereilen strebt. 

Den Stoff sieht Jedermann vor sich, den Gehalt findet nur der, der etwas 
dazu zu thun hat, und die Form ist ein Geheimniss den Meisten. 

Ein geistreicher Mann sagte, die neuere Mystik sei die Dialektik des Her- 
zens, und desswegen mitimter so erstaunenswerth und verführerisch, weil sie 
Dinge zur Sprache bringe, zu denen der Mensch auf dem gewöhnlichen Ver- 
stands-, Vemunfts- und Religionswego nicht gelangen würde. Wer sich Muth 
und Kraft glaube, sie zu studiren, ohne sich betäuben zu lassen, der möge 
sich in diese Höhle des Trophonios versenken, jedoch auf seine eigne 
Gefahr. 

Der Kampf des Alten, Bestehenden, BehaiTenden mit Entwicklung, Aus- 
und Umbildung ist immer derselbe. Aus aller Ordnung entsteht zuletzt 
Pedanterie ; um diese los zu werden, zerstört man jene, imd es geht eine Zeit 
hin, bis man gewahr wird, dass man wieder Ordnung machen müsse. Ciassi- 
cismus und lU>mantici8mus, Innungszwang und Gewerbsfreiheit^ Festhalten 
und Zersplittern des Grundbodens : es ist immer derselbe Conflict, der zuletzt 
wieder einen neuen erzeugt. Der grösste Verstand des Regierenden wäre 
daher, diesen Kampf so zu massigen, dass er ohne Untergang der einen Seite 
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sich in's Gleiche stellte ; dies ist aber den Menschen nicht gegeben, und 
Gott Bcheiot es auch Dicht zu wollen. 

Es giebt problematische Naturen die keiner Lage gewachsen sind in der sie 
sich beünden und denen keine genug thut. Daraus entsteht der ungeheure 
Widerstreit, der das Leben ohne Genuas verzehrt. 

£s geht uns mit Büchern wie mit neuen fiekanntschaften. Die erste Zeit 
sind wir hoch vergnügt, wenn wir im Allgemeinen Uebereinstimmung finden, 
wenn wir uns an irgend einer Hauptseite unserer Existenz freundlich berührt 
fühlen ; bei näherer Bekaimtschafb treten alsdann erst die Differenzan hervor, 
und da ist denn die Hauptsache eines vernünftigen Betragens, dass man 
nicht, wie etwa in der Jugend geschieht^ sogleich zurückschaudere, sondern 
dass man gerade das Uebereinstimmende recht fest halte, und sich über die 
Differenzen vollkommen aufklare ohne sich desshalb vereinigen zu wollen. 

Ich bin überzeugt, dass die Bibel immer schöner wird, je mehr man sie 
versteht, d. h. je mehr man einsieht und anschaut, dass jedes Wort, das wir 
allgemein auffassen und im Besondem auf uns anwenden, nach gewissen um* 
standen, nach Zeit- und Ortsverhaltnissen einen eignen, besondem, unmittel- 
bar individuellen Bezug gehabt hat. 

Wir haben das unabweisliche, taghch zu erneuernde gnindemstliche Be- 
streben : das Wort mit dem Empfundenen, Geschauten, Gedachten, Erfahrnen, 
Imaginirten, Vernünftigen, möglichst unmittelbar zusammentreffend, zu er- 
ÜEWsen. Jeder prüfe sich und er wird finden, dass dies viel schwerer sei als 
man denken möchte ; denn leider sind dom Menschen die Worte gewöhnlich 
Surrogate ; er denkt und weiss es meistentheils besser als er sich ausspricht. 
Verharren wir aber in dem Bestreben : das Falsche, Ungehörige, Unzuläng- 
liche, was sich in uns und Andern entwickeln oder einschleichen könnte, 
durch Klarheit und Redlichkeit auf das möglichste zu beseitigen ! 

Setzten wir uns an die Stelle anderer Personen, so würden Eifersucht und 
Hass wegfallen, die wir so oft gegen sie empfinden ; und setzten wir Andere 
in unsere Stelle, so würde Stolz und Einbildung gar sehr abnehmen. 

Unter mancherlei wunderlichen Albernheiten der Schulen kommt mir keine 
so vollkommen lacherlich vor, als der Streit über die Aechtheit alter Schriften, 
alter Werke. Ist es denn der Autor oder die Schrift die wir bewundem oder 
tadeln ? ist es immer nur der Autor, den wir vor uns haben ; was kümmern 
uns die Namen, wenn wir ein Geisteswerk auslegen ? 

Möge das Studium der griechischen und römischen Literatur immerfort die 
Basis der hohem Bildung bleiben. Chinesische, Indische, Aegyptische Alter- 
thümer sind immer nur Curiositaten ; es ist sehr wohlgethan, sich .und die 
Welt damit bekannt zu machen ; zu sittlicher und ästhetischer Bildung aber 
werden sie uns wenig fruchten. 

Wissenschaft könnte man die Kenntniss des Allgemeinen nennen, das ab- 
gezogene Wissen ; Kunst dagegen wäre Wissenschaft zur That verwendet : 
Wissenschaft wäre Vernunft, und Kunst ihr Mechanismus, deshalb man sie 
auch praktische Wissenschaft nennen könnte. Und so wäre denn endlich 
Wissenschaft das Theorem, Kunst das Problem. Vielleicht wird man mir 
einwenden : Man hält die Poesie für Kunst, und doch ist sie nicht mechanisch; 
aber ich läu^e, dass sie eine Kunst sei ; auch ist sie keine Wissenschaft. 
Künste und Wissenschaften erreicht man durch Denken, Poesie nicht ; denn 
diese ist Eingebung ; sie war in der Seele empfangen, als sie sich zuerst 
regte. Man sollte sie weder Kunst noch Wissenschaft nennen, sondern 
Genius. 

Wilhelm Meister. 

Wilhelm Meister, begun in 1777, and continued for a consider- 
able number of years, has been variously interpreted. Whüst aome 
consider it to be the most vigorous expression of man's longing 
after intellectual culture^ others have reproached Göthe^ and not 
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without reason^ for not haviiig selected a figure, more worthy of the 
care bestowed upon its technical treatment. In everything, 
described here, we detect the episodes of the author*s own life, the 
manncrs of German society. The reciprocal relations between the 
different ranks; subjeets bearing on education and on drama- 
tic art, pass before us in succession, like an ever-changing pano- 
rama. Göthc dwelt at times rather too long on eharacters not de- 
Berving of being treated aesthetically, and introdueed the secrets of 
Oerman social and domestic peculiarities, offering little interest 
to those unacquainted therewith. The work is also objeeted to 
on account of the senses being frequently appealed to in a manner 
fanrtfiil to the moral feeling. Göthe, be it remembered, gives here 
a faithful picture of real life. He fulfils an aesthetie duty, leaving 
it to the reader to separate the grain from the chaff, and trusting in 
that inner voice which prompts man intuitively to select what is 
good, to reject what is bad. Wilhelm, the hero only in name, 
appears both in a pathetic and humourous character before us. 
Pretful, irresolute, we see him fly from flower to flower, and 
abandon them in succession in the true Göthe-fashion. Mariane 
and Barbara are two figures drawn with a master^s band. Werner 
is a truly Teutonic character whose pedantry we only know how 
toappreciate and relish. The scene in the Castle among the actors is 
replete with humour. Philine combines with many defects of her 
sex excellcnt qualities of the heart, her lively coquettish, ever merry 
nature forming a striking contrast to the austere sentimentalism 
of Aurelia and Melina. Then we have Mignon and the old harper, 
two romantic figures whose soulful strains penetrate th heart and 
sound like an echo heard from afar. We have also philosophical 
discussions, that sauce-piquante of a German novel, somewhat 
tedious, yet promoting our teutonic mental digestion. The 
novel^ offers food for every disposition; and reconciled even the 
fervent. It contains also a valuable criticism on Hamlet; and 
was for Schiller to use his own words, * a work, deep, clear, yet 
incompreheusible, like nature itself/ the spring from which he 
drew his purest inspirations. 

Lord Jeffrey's remarks on Wilhelm Meister have been so ably 
refuted by Lord Cockburn, that we shall say but a few words 
on the subject. Jeffrey who judged the work from an English 
translation, pronounced it to be 'eminently absurd, puerile, and 
deficient alike in taste and composition,' defects which he attri« 
bnted to the ' comparative newness of original composition among 
the Germans/ and partly * to the humble condition of the greater 
part of those who write.' When JeflBrey wrote these lines, he must 



bare bem nnioqtULiiiTed vi;L iL 5 liierattire of a nation irbich long 
before thax thne Lad bad their LesFing, ^^lendelssolin, Herder, 
Hamann, etc.. whiist. a« rei^irds tlie secood objection, we should 
tfaink that the inunonal vorks, written bv those humUer dassea 
of hi« own ocMmtrr. wbose mental facnlties be so macb depre- 
ciates. offer the best refotaii^n of the erroneoosness of asser- 
tions baaed on pre;adice. T^e woik contains many chapters 
fiodl of visdom and pracncal impDrt. I b^ to gire bere a fcw 
^Kcimens. wi:h mr tranriarion : — 

WUHZZJC MBfXSS'3 Wasdebjahbe. 

Auf en^sti&m Lf»be:^ätgTsifd£ seigi sich d&s Heilige so schon; Erost und 
Heilizkeit irisszcs die L:irL. uz-i z^iz durd Mäat^'iivn.g erhmlten wir uns. 

<?f*i«f <?^-ic..i:c • uüi eii: m/i« ^^-^ dis isi's. was wir uns von Gotierbitten 
•oUten. 

/>fiuh7« usd T^ifi. 7^ im und Dr^hn. dis ist die Summe aller IF<atA«»f Ton 
jeher aneriLanni. von jeLer geüb;. ideal eingegeben von einem jeden. BeideB 
moss wie Aus- uni Einaiinari: sich im Le':«en ewi^ f:«rt hin und wieder be- 
wegen : wie Fraze und AntTfor: s?Ihe eius ohne das andere nicht stattfinden. 
Wer sich zum Gesetz macht, was einem jeden yesgebomen der Grenius des 
KciischenTersiandes heimürh ins Ohr düster^ das Thin am Denktn^ das 
Denlfit am Tfiu.i zu pnifeix der kar.:i nicht irren, und irrt er, so wird er sich 
bald auf den rechten Weg zurücknnien. 

Von drückenden Pflichten iann uns nur die gewissenhafteste Auflföhrung 
befineien, und was gar nicht aufziiiosen isu überlassen wir zuletzt Gott als dem 
allbedingenden und allbefreienden We-sen. 

What is holv shows iu<elf in all its beautv whea based upon what is eamest 
in life : eamestness and hoüness teniper pleasure. und bv temperanoe we con- 
tribute to cur self-preservation. 

We should prav Goi to give us lofk v thoughts and a pure heart. 

Thinking and acting, acting and thinJcirig^ are the essenoe of all wisdom, 
acknowledged at all times, practised at all time& though not understood bj 
every one. Both, like eihaÜDg and inhalicg, must i-terpetually move to and 
fro in life ; like question and answer, the one should not takc place withoot 
the other. Whoever makes it a rule to examiue that which the genius of 
human understanding whi&i^nj iuto the ear of ererr new-bom child, namelj, 
to examine actions by thoughts, and though ts by actions. cannot be mifttakffli, 
and if he does, he wül soon find the right road again. 

Only the moet conscientious practice of our duties can soothe and ease the 
difficulties connected therewith, and whatever we cannot solre should be left 
to Providencc the all over-ruling and Almighty Being. 

Hebmann and Dorothea. 

This poem strikingly sbews the wonderfal fecondity of a mind 

wbieb, from a subjeet apparently barren^ could draw materiala for a 

splendid work. Götbe treated tbis subjeet in bis own rnanner. 

The scene passes in Germany during the late French war. Smi- 

grants pass tbrongb a viliage on the Rhine, a novel sigbt to these 

_ peacefnl inbabitants^ among whom the host of the Golden lion 

^ ^^toopiesy of conrse^ tbe most prominent porition. Here la an 
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opportunity to shew the kindness of tlieir German hearts towards 
the soffering and needy. Many of the emigrants are invited to the 
inn, to taste the sparkling Khenish wine of our worthy host, who, 
in the coorse of the conversation, alludes to his own domestic hap- 
piaeesy and expresses a wish to sec his son, just now engaged with 
his mother in distribating charities, complete hia happiness by 
marrying. These words are scarcely uttered, when the son enters 
the room, his eye glowing more brightly than usual, and the keen 
observer at onee concludes that the young man has been wounded by 
Cupid's arrows ; and so it was, for it appears, that among the 
the Bufferers Hermann had seen a lovely peasant girl. He speaks 
now of her with rapture; and during the eonversation which follows, 
in which the clergyman of the village, the beau-ideal of the kindly 
Dorfpfarrer, the apothecary, a somewhat prosaie bachelor, and the 
host of the Inn, take part, the respective merits and demerits of ma- 
trimony are severally discussed. Hermann's father speaks of his 
own felicity, but decidedly objects to his son marrying a poor 
peasant-girl. This leads to hard words; in consequence of which 
the son leaves the room in silence. The mother thcn enters, and, 
hearing of the casus belli, she, as all mothers do, takes the part 
of her son, but mects with a severe rebuff. When she has left the 
Toom, the pastor and apothecary continue to discuss the subject, 
a fine opportunity for the clergyman to recommend peace, and for the 
apothecary to show his jocular disposition. Then foUows a charming 
scene between mother and son, whom she finds in the garden, 
bathed in tears, seated under the old pear-tree. To her he opens 
his heart, tcUing her that he loves Dorothea, and how he grieves 
at his father*s objections. The mother, however, finally succeeds 
in indncing him to appeal once more to the father^ s heart. Into 
this scene Göthe has thrown all the intensity of his unsurpassed 
soulfulness, and dcscribed the busy-body character of the mother 
and wife, as she moves within her domestic sphere, with incom- 
parable truthfiilness. WTicn mother and son have returncd to the 
room, she finds the guests still engaged in eonversation ; but, sup- 
ported by the pastor, she bcgins the campaign, manocuvring very 
skilfully. The father remains silent, but does not object to the 
Suggestion thrown out by the apothecary to enquire previonsly 
into the girl's character. Sure of the result, Hermann supports this 
Suggestion, and he, with the pastor and apothecary, are soon 
en route for the village where Dorothea lives, forcing their way 
through the crowds of people and carts, a subject, the description of 
which affords Göthe a fine opportunity of displaying his match- 
less talent. After having obtained the necessary information, they 
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returu with the welcome news, that all is right respecting 
Dorothea^ of which Hermann was sure beforehand, bis onljr fear 
being lest she might have another lover. Then foUows the 
meeting near the well, described so eharmingly by Göthe. Timidlj 
and blushingly the girl thanks bim for bis and bis motber*s kind- 
ness towards the poor sufferers. Tbey are sitting close to eacb 
otbqr^ looking down into those bright waters, pure^ like the first 
love dwelling within tbeir own hearts. 

Und sio sahen gespiegelt ihr Bild in der Lass* mich trinken, sagte daranf der heilen 

Bläue des Himmels Jüngling; 

Schwanken und nickten sich zu und grÜM- Und sie reicht ihm den Krag. Dann mh- 

tcn sich freundlich im Spiegel. ten sie beide vertraulich 

Auf die Gef asse gelehnt. 

Beforc leavlng, Hermann informs Dorothea that she is to retom 
to bis home, from which the poor girl infers that she is to be engaged 
as servant in Hermann's parental bome, au offer she gladly accepts. 

In taking leave of her village friends^ tbe marks of attachment 
and love she receives show, more tban anything eise, bow beloved 
sbe was by them. On tbeir way bome, Hermann makes her ac- 
quainted with the persons she will meet in her new abode, and 
wben she, with tbe naivete of a child of nature, asks bim abont 
'her Position towards bim, she is told by the latter to follow tbe 
iuspirations of her own beart. Mean white night bas set in; 
and the moon, the silent and eternal witness of love-scenes, bas sbed 
its pallid light on everything around ; and tbe steeple and bouses 
of the quiet village destincd to be her future bome, are discemible 
in the distance, and when Hermann points out to her tbe room 
wbere he lives, tbeir emotion bas reached the climax, and tbe 
the pulsaiions of tbeir liearts are beating in unison. Meanwbile tbe 
mother bas grown uneasy about thesou's notreturning bome; and 
in her anxiety, isjust reproaching both pastor and apotbecary for 
baving left bim alone, wben tbe son arrives, accompauied by 
Dorothea. Now follows a scene in which the naivete of tbe 
village girl is drawn with a skill of which only Oöthe was capable ; 
and, when the last scruples of the father have been overcome^ tbe 
son sees bis most ardent wisbes fulfillcd. 

Göthe, in a few words, bas expressed bis object in writing tbis 
remarkable poem. ' I have endeavoured/ he says, * to separate» in 
my epic crucible, that which is pureiy human in tbe existence of 
a little German country-place from the dross whicb envelops it, 
and to reflect, firom a small mirror, tbe great commotions and 
changes of tbe worldly theatre.' (Ich babe das Beinmenscbliche 
der Existenz einer kleinen deutschen Stadt in dem epischen Ti^el 
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▼on seinen Schlacken abzascheiden gesucht und zugleich die grossen 
Bewegungen und Veränderungen des Welttheaters aus einem 
kleinen Spiegel zurückzuwerfen getrachtet). It is a poem in 
which the every-day incidents of German domestic life are rendered 
with matchless yividness and truthfulness, wherein we see reflected 
the sweetest home-picture, — childhood^s innocent pleasures, man- 
hood's exeriions, toils, and trials. No painter ever gave a truer 
description of the domestic hearth, and ofthose feelings which^ hal- 
lowed by time, and cemented by mutual aflTcction, cling to us tili 
death. 

Die Wahlverwandtschaften. 

In this novel, the aesthetic merit of which far surpasses Wilhelm 
Meister, we see Göthe again forcing the episodes of his own life, 
not always remarkable for purity, on the attention of his readers. 
• Es enthält keinen Zug, den ich nicht selbst erfahren/ he says 
himself. The novel describes the struggle between sentiment and 
duty; but we witness the triumph of the latter. Let us pass over 
its Contents, and regret that Göthe should have bestowed his trans- 
oendant mental faculties on the representation of the excrescences 
of social life. 

Göthe's Lyrics. 

These gems^ drawn from the most precious mines by Germany's 
gifled son, and scattered in profusion over the whole land, now 
form the nation's imperishable legacy, and are the crown of our 
literature. 

Heine, in speaking of these lyrics, says : — ' Diese harmonischen 
Verse umschlingen die Herzen, wie eine zärtliche Geliebte. Das 
Wort umarmt dich, während der Gedanke dich küsst.' 

In the foUowing selection, we have given in some cases the 
Englishand German versions; and we only regret that thelimitsof 
this work render it impossible to give a greater number. 

Th« Wakdersr's NiQHT-aoNO.— (Wandebeb's Nachtlted). 

Der da von dem Himmel bist, Child of Heaven, that soothing calm, 

Alles Leid und Schmerzen stillest, On eyery pain and sorrow pourcst, 

Ben, der doppelt elend ist. And a doublj-heallng balm 

Doppelt mit ErquickoDg füllest, Pindest for him, whose need is sorest. 

Ach, ich bin des Treibens müde, OhI I am of life aweary: 

Was soll all der Schmerz und Lnst, What availeth its nnrcst? 

8&Bser Frie()e, Fain that findeth no release— 

Komm, ach komm^ in meine Brust I Joy that at the best is drearj? 

Gentle peace, 
€)ome, oh come into my breast. 

Martik. 
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Another Translation, ^ 

Thou w'ho comest £rom on high, Would this constant strife wonld cease 1 

^ho all woes and sorrows stillest, What are pain and rapture now? 

Who^ for two-fold misery, BUssfol peace, 

Hcarts with two-fold baisam filiest. To my boflom hasten thon« BowRuro. 



The very words send peace into the poor suflFerer's breast. 

SOREOW WITHOUT COKSOLATION. 

Seems cyerythlng below, 
To those who hare not tean enongli to 

shed, — 
Thoa didst rather bid them weep, and 
seek thcir comfort so. 

Attouv. 

Sgbäfer's Elaoeuxd. 



O wherefore shonld*st thou try, 
The tears of love to dry? 
Nay, let them flow; 
For didst thou even know, 
How harren and how dead 



Da droben auf jenem Berge 
Da steh ich tausendmal. 



An meinem Stabe ^bogen. 
Und schaue hinab in das ThaL 



The shepherd, following his flock^ descends into the Valley, 
where she, the beloved of his heart, onee dwelt, and the flowers 
hc was wont to oflfer to her are again blooming in all their Temal 
beauty; but, alas ! she is away, far, far away, perhaps in yonder 
silent land. 



Hinaus in das Land und weiter, 
VeiUeicht gar über den See ! 



Vorüber, ihr Schafe, vorüber I 
Dem Schäfer ist gar zu weh. 



What a World of sentiments crowd npon the heart in reading 

this poem^ in which the sufferings of love are expressed so 

touchingly. 

Schäfers Klagelied. 

Da droben auf jenem Berge da steh* ich Und Regen, Sturm und Gewitter terpaas* 

tausendmal, ich unter dem Baum, 

An meinem Stabe gebogen, und schaue Die Thüre dort bleibet verschlossen; dodi 

hinab in das Thal. alles ist leider ein Traum. 

Dann folg* ich der weidenden Heerde, Es steht ein Begenbogen wohl über jecem 

mein Hündchen bewahret mir sie. Haus I 

Ich bin herunter gekommen und weiss Sie aber ist weggezogen und weit in das 

doch selber nicht wie, Land hinaus. 

Da steht von schönen Blumen die ganze Hinaus in das Land und weiter, vielleicht 

Wiese so voll, gar über den See; 

Ich breche sie, ohne zu wissen, wem ich Vorüber ihr Schafe» Torüber! dem Schäfer 

sie geben soll, ist gar so weh. 

The Suethbrd's Lamekt. 

On yonder \oftj mountain In rain, and storm, and tempest, 
A thousand timcs I stand, I tany beneath the treo. 

And on my staff rcclining, But closed remaineth von portal; 
Look down on the smiUng Und. Tis all but a vision to me. 




My grazing flocks then I follow, 
My dog protecting them well; 

I find myself in the Valley, 
But how I scarcely can telL 

The whole of the meadow is covered 
With flowers of beautv rare: 

I ))luck them, but pluck them nnknowing 
To whom the offering to bear. 



High over yonder dwelling, 
There rises a rainbow gay ; 

But she from home hath aepartedf 
And wandered fitf, far awa j. 

Tes, £Eur away hath aha wandered, 
Perchance e'en over the sea; 

Move onward, ye sheep, then, move 
onwardi 
FttU sad the shepherd mmt be. 
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Best. 

allen Gipfeln ist Bob, Feaco breathos along the shade 

m Wipfeln Of every hiU; 

X da Tho tree-tops of the glade 

einen Hanch, Are hush'd and still; 

öglein Bchwdgen im Walde, All woodland mormara cease, 

»nnr, balde Tho birds to rest within the brako are 

t da auch. gone! 

Be patient, weary* heart, — anon 
Thoo, too, shall be at peace. MuiTur. 

it HB not disturb the sweet peace described here so touchingly. 

GbSANO DBB GbISTEB ÜBER DEN WaSSEBN. 

ienschen Seele Bagen Klippen 

i dem Wasser: Dem Stnrz entgegen 

ümmel kommt es, Schäamt er unmuthig 

limmel steigt es» Stufenweise 

leder nieder Zum Abgrund. 

•demosses 

irechselnd« Im flachen Bette 

Schleicht er das Wiesenthal hin, 

t Ton der hohen Und in dem glatten See 

Felswand Weiden ihr Antlitz 

ine Strahl, Alle Gestirne. 

itäabt er lieblich 

Ikenwellen Wind ist der Welle 

latten Fels, Lieblicher Bnhlcr; 

lieht empfiuigen, Wind mischt vom Grand ans 

er yerschleiemd. Schäumende Wogen. 

laschend, 

iefe nieder. Seele des Menschen 

Wie gleichst du dem Wasser 
Schicksal des Menschen« 
Wie gleichst du dem Wind. 

e passage, ' Strömt von der hohen' to * Tiefe nieder/ is an 
ained masterpiece of descriptive poetry ; it seems as if the 
jnt itself, in gushing down from its lofty height in gigantic 
ins^ and breaking foamingly on the rocks below into millions 
rticles of milky spray, were here thundering its applause to 
who described it so forcibly^ so truthfully, and exquisitely. 

Bastloss Liebe. 

Alle das Neigen Wälderwarts ziehen? 

Von Herzen zu IlerzoQ, Alles yergebens! 

Ach, wie so eigen Krone des JLebens^ 

Schaffet das Schmerzen. Glück ohne Buh, 

Wie soll ich fliehen? Liebe, bist da. 

»V exquisitely is expressed here the sweetest Sensation of the 
A hßart, love^ callcd here the crown of life^ felicity without 

Tub Swiss Alp. 

lajr thy head was brown, as are the Whieh the stormy night hath shaken from 
m'mg locks of loye; its robes apon thy Iwow; 

bright blue sky I watch*d thee, And I know that youth and age are bonnd 
nreäring, eiant-likc, above, with such mystcrioos meaning, 

ij aiimmit, white and hoary, glitters As the days are link'd together, one short 
l with silrer snow, dream but intetyeain^« Attoüh. 
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The Husbandmak. 

Lightly doth the farrow fold the golden Blithelyploagh, and sowas blithdyl Hcw 
grain within its breast, are springe of mortal cheer; 

Deeper shroud, old man, shall cover in tby And whcn the grave is closing, Hopc is 
limbs, whcn laid at rest. ever Standing near. Martiv. 

The Park. 

How beautiful! a garden fair as heaven, The great Creator,— rock, and lake, and 
Flowers of all hnes, and smiling in the gladc, 

gan, Birds, fishes, and nntamM beasts, are her«; 

Whcn all was waste and wilderness before ; Your work were all an Eden, bat for this— 
Well do ye imitate, ye gods of earth, Here is no man nnconscioas of a pang, 

No perfect sabbath of nnbroken resL Und, 



Thb Brbeze. 



The mists they are scatter'd, 
The blue skv looks brightly, 
And Eolos looses 
The wearisome chain ! 
The winda, how they whistlel 



The steersman is bosy — 
Hillio-ho! Hillio-ho! 
We dash throngh the billows, 
They fiash far behind ns — 
Land ! land ! boys, again I — Und. 



Meeres-Stillb. — A Calm at Sea. 



Tiefe Stille herrscht im Wasser, 
Ohne Regung ruht das Meer, 

Und bekümmert sieht der Schiffer, 
Qlatte Fläche rings umher. 

Keine Luft von keiner Seite ! 

Todesstille fürchterlich! 
In der ungeheuren Weite 

Heget keine Welle sich. 



Lies a calm along the deep, 
Like a mirror sleeps the ocean, 

And the anxions steersman sees 
Round him neither stir nor motion. 

Not a breath of wind is stirring: 
Drcad the hush as of the grare— 

In tho weary wastc of waters, 
Not tho lifting of a wäre, — ArrouH. 



A night-picture, wheu stars reflect themselves tremblingljr in 
the blue lake, and gentle zephyrs fan the pilofs check. 



Ferjtect Buss. 

All thediyine perfection8,which,while — ere And she that was so wondroosly endow'd, 

Nature in thrift doled out 'mongst many To whom a throng of noble knees werc 

a fair, bow'd, 

She showcr'd with open band, thou pcer- Gave all — Iotc's perfect gift, her glorious 

less one, on thec! seif, to me ! Martin. 

Heioeröslein. — The Wild Rose 



Sah ein Knab ein Röslein stehn, 
Röslcin auf der Haidcn, 
War so jung und morgen schön. 
Lief er schnell es nah zu sehn. 
Sah's mit vielen Freuden, 
Röslein, Röslein, Röslein roth, 
Röslein auf der Haiden! 

Knabe sprach: ich breche dichl 
Böslein auf der Haiden! 
Röslein sprach: ich steche dich. 
Das du ewig denkst an mich, 
Und ich will's nichts leiden, 
Röslein, Röslein, Röslein roth, 
Röslein auf der Haiden! 



A BOT espied, in moming light, 
A little rosebud blowing; 

'Twas so delicate and bright, 

That he came to feast bis sight. 
And wonder at its growing^ 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebnd brightly blowing I 

I will gather thee — ^he^cried— 
Rosebud brightly blowing I 

Then l'll sting thee, it replied. 

And you'll quickly start aaido 
With the prickle glowing. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud rä, 
Rosebud brightly blowing 1 
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Und der wilde Knabe brach 
S' Boslein auf der Haidon, 
Boslein wehrte sich und stach 
Half ihr doch kein Weh and Ach, 
Musst es eben leiden. 
Boslein, Böslein, Böslein roth, 
Boslein auf der Haiden! 



Bat he plack'd it from the piain, 
The rosebud brightly blowing! 

It tam*d and stnng him, bat in vain — 

He regarded not the pain, 
Homewards with it going. 

Bosebnd, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Bosebud brightly blowing I 

Mabtin. 



What Göthe expressed here so inimitably, for no translation can, 
or^ever will, convey it, appeals to the heart and conscience of 
those who, after having stripped the flower of its purest bloom, 
cnielly leave it to fade and wither on the ground. It is a sad 
pictore of many a poor maiden*s blighted hopes, the wild rose being 
symbolical of the simple, confiding child of nature. The poem^ 
one of the earliest of Göthe, was already contained in Herder's 
' Yölkerstimmen/ 



On thb Lake. 

Auf der Welle blinken 
Tausend schwebende Sterne; 
Weiche Nebel trinken 
Bings die thiünnende Feme; 

Morzenwind umflügelt 
Die beschattete Bucht 
Und im See bespiegelt 
Sich die reifende Fracht. 



On thb Sea. 

On the wavo is blinking, 
Qlimmering sweetly the star, 

Gentle mists are drinking 
Bound the horizon afar. 

Moming winds are dancing 

0*er the shadowy bay, 
And the ripe fruits glancing, 

Ocean mirrors in plaj. Bowbiko. 



Das Göttliche. 



Edel sei der Mensch 
Hülfreich und gut! 
Denn das aliein 
Unterscheidet ihn ] 
Von allen Wesen 
Die wir kennen. 

Heil den Unbekannten 
Hohem Wesen 
Die wir ahnen! 
Sein Beispiel lehr* uns 
Jene glauben« 

Denn unfiihlend 

Ist die Natur: 

Es leuchtet die Sonne 

Ueber Böse und Gute, 

Und dem Verbrecher 

Gliinzen, wie dem Besten 

Der Ifond und die Sterne. 

Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmögliche; 
Er unterscheidet. 
Wählet und richtet; 
Er kann dem Augenblick 
Paoer Terleiheo. 



Wind und Ströme, 
Donner und Hagel 
Rauschen ihren Weg 
Und ergreifen vorübereilend. 
Einen um den andern. 



Auch so das Glück 
Tappt unter die Menge, 
Fasst bald des Knaben 
Lockige Unschuld, 
Bald auch den kahlen 
Schuldigen ScheiteL 



Nach ewigen, ehernen 
Grossen Gesetzen 
Müssen wir alle 
Unseres Daseins) 
Kreise vollenden. 

Und wir verehren 
Die Unsterblichen, 
Als wären sie Menschen, 
Thäten im Grossen, 
Was der Beste im Kleinen 
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Er allein darf 
Den Guten lohnen, 
Den Bösen strafen, 
Heilen und retten, 
Alles Irrende, Schweifende 
Nützlich verbinden. 



Der edle Mensch 
Sei hilfireich nnd gutl 
Unermüdet schaff* er 
Das Nützliche, Rechte, 
Sei uns das Vorbild 
Jener geabncten Weisen ! 



Nähe des Geliebten.. 

Ich denke Dein, wenn mir der Sonne Ich höre Dich, wenn dort mit dompfem 

Schimmer Bauschen 

Vom Meere strahlt; Die Welle steigt. 

Ich denke Dein, wenn sich des Mondes Im stillen Haine geh' ich oft sn lauschen, 

Flimmer Wenn Alles schweigt. 
In Quellen malt. 

Ich bin bei Dir, Du seist auch noch io 

Ich sehe Dich, wenn auf dem fcmcB ferne, 

Wege Du bist mir nah ! 

Der Staub sich hebt ; Die Sonne sinkt, bald leuchten mir die 

In tiefer Nacht, wenn auf dem schmalen Sterne, 

Stege O wär*6t Du da. 
Der Wand*rcr bebt. 

Eetribution. 

He that with tears did nerer cat bis brcad, Ye lead us onward into life; ye leare 
He that hath nerer lain through nights' The wretch to fall, then jield him up, in 

long hours, woe, 

Weeping in bitter angnish on bis bed — Kemorse, and pain, unceetingl/ to griere. 
He knows ye not, ye dread cclestial powcrs, For every sin is punished here below. 

Mabtik. 

Another Translation, 

• 

Who never ate with tears bis bread, Through you the paths of life we gain; 

Who never through night's licaNy hours Yet Ict poor mortals go astray, 

Sat weeping on his lonely bed, — And then abandon them to pain,— 

He knows ye not, ye heavenly powersi E'cn here the penalty we pay. Bowbiko. 



Tue Kixo in Thüle« 



A King there was in Thule, 

Kept troth unto the grave; 
The maid he loved so truly 

A goblet to him gave. 

And ever set bcfore him 

At banquet was the cup ; 
And saddening thoughts camc o'er him, 

Whene'er he took it up. 

When Death with him had spoken, 
His treasurcs rang'd he there. 

And all, save one dcar token, 
Ho giftcd to his heir. 



Oncc morc to royal wassail 
His peers he summon'd all; 

Around were knight and Yassal 
Throng'd in his father's hall. 

Then rose the grand old RoTer, 

Again the cup drdn'd he, 
And bravely flung it OTCr 

Into the welt*ring sea. 

Hc saw it flashing, falling. 

And Fott^ing in the mam, 
Heard l^eath unto him calling — 

He never drank again I Attouk. 



Eblkönio.— Thb Ebl Eikg. 



Wer reitet so spät durch Nacht und Who rides there so late, through the night 




Wind? 

Es ist der Vater mit seinem Kind ; 
Er hat den Knaben wohl in den Arm, 
Er fasst ihn scher, «• hfilt ihn warm. 



dark and drearf 
The father it !s with his infint so dear; 
He holdetli the boy tightty da^)ed^in bis 

arm. 
He holdeth Mm «My, lie kcMpeÖi him 
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''Meiii Sohn, was birgst da so bang 'Mj son, wherefore seek'st tbon thy face 
dein Gesicht? " thus to hide?' 

Siehst, Vater, da den Erlkönig nicht? ' Look, fathcr, the Erl-king is dose hy oor 

Den Erlenkönig mit Eron' and Schweif? side, — 

•• Mein Sohn, es ist ein Nobelstrcif."— Dost sea not the Erl-king, with crown and 

with train?* 
' Mj son, 'tis the mist nsing oTcr the phun.' 

^'Du liebes Kind, komm, geh' mit *0h, como,thoadcar Infant 1 oh, comethoa 
mirl with me! 

Gar schöne Spiele spiel* ich mit dir ! Füll many a game I will plaj there with 

Manch bunte Blumen sind an dem Strand ; thee ; 

Meine Mutter hat manch gülden Ge- On my Strand, lovely flowers their blos- 
wand." soms niifold, 

My mother shali grace thee with garments 
of gold.* 

Mein Vater, mein Vater! und hörest * My fathcr, my father, and dost thou not 
da nicht, hcar, 

Was Eilcnkönig mir leise verspricht? — Tho words that the Erl-king now breathes 
*• Sei rnhig, bleibe ruhig, mein Kind ! in my car? * 

In dürren Blättern säaselt der Wind/' — ' Bc calm, dearest child, 'tis thy fancy de« 

ccives — 
'Tis the sad wind that sighs throagh the 
withering leavcs.* 

" Willst, feiner Knabe, du mit mir gehn? * Wilt go, then, dear Infant, wilt go with me 
Meine Töchter sollen dich warten schön ; there? 

Meine Töchter führen den nächtlichen My daughters shall tend thee with sisterly 

Beihn, care. 

Und wiegen und tanzen und singen dich My daughters by night their glad festiyal 
ein. " keep : 

They '11 dance thee, and rock thee, and 
sing thee to slecp.' 

•* Mein Vater, mein Vater, und siehst du * My father, my father, and dost thou not s ce, 
nicht dort How the Erl-king his daughters has 

Erlkönigs Töchter am düstem Ort?— brought here for me?' 

**Meia Sohn, mein Sohn, ich seh' es genau; ' My darling, my darling, I see it aright, 
£• acheinen die alten Weiden so grau." — 'Tis the ag^ grey willows deceiving thy 

sight.' 

" Ich lieb' dich, mich reizt deine ' I lore thee, I 'm charmed by thy beaotyi 

schöne Gestalt, dear boy! 

Und bist du nicht willig, so brauch' ich And if thou 'rt unwilling, then force I '11 

Gewalt." — employ ;' 

Mein Vater, mein Vater, jetzt fasst er * My father, my father, he seizcs me fast, 

mich an! Füll sorely tho Erl-king has hurt me at 
Erlkönig hat mir ein Leids gethan! — last.* 

Dem Vater grauset's, er reitet geschwind, The father now gallops, with terror half 
Er hält im Arme das ächzende Kind, wild. 

Erreicht den Hof mit Mühe und Noth ; He grasps in bis arms the poor shuddering 
In seinen Armen das Kind war todt. child; 

He reaches his conrt-yard with toll and 

with dread, 
The child in his arms finds he motionless 
— dead. Bowkino. 

Deb FiscnEB. — The Fishebuan. 

Das Wasser rauscht', das Wasser The waters rush'd, the waters rose, 
schweb. 

Ein Fischer sass daran, A fisherman sat by. 

Sah nach der Angel ruhevoll, While on his lino, in calm reposc, 

Kfihl bis aof Herz hinan. He cast his patient eye. 
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Und wie er sitzt, und wie er lauscht, 
Theilt sich die Flutb empor; 
Ans dem bewegten Wasser rauscht 
Ein feuchtes Weib hervor. 

Sie sang zu ihm, sie sprach zu ihm: 
Was lockst du meine Brut 
Mit Menschenwitz und Menschenlist 
Hinauf in Todesglut? 
Ach! wüsstest du, wie's Fischlcin ist 
So wohlig auf dem Grund. 
Du stiegst herunter, wie du bist, 
Und würdest erst gesund. 

Labt sich die liebe Sonne nicht, 
Der Mond sieh nicht im Meer? 
Kehrt wellenathmend ihr Gesicht 

Nicht doppelt schöner her? 
Lockt dich der tiefe Himmel nicht, 

Das feuchtyerklärte Blau? 
Lockt dich dein eigen Angesicht, 
Nicht her in cw*gen Thau? 

Das Wasser rauscht*, das Wasser schwoll. 
Netzt' ihm den nackten Fuss; 
Sein Herz wuchs ihm so sehnsuchtSTolI, 
Wie bei der Liebsten Gruss. 
Sie sprach zu ihm, sie sang zu ihm; 
Da war*s um ihn gcschehn : 
Halb zog sie ihn, halb sank er hin, 
Und ward nicht mehr gesehn. 



And, as he sat and hearkened there, 
The flood was cleft in twain, 

A d lo! a dripping mermaid fair, 
Sprang from the troubled main. 

She sang to him, and spoke the while, 

Why lurest thou mj brood, 
With human wit and human guile, 

From out tbeir native flood? 
Oh ! couldst thou know how gladlj dart 

The fish across the sea, 
Thou wouldst descend e'en as thou art, 

And trnly happj be. 

Do not the Sun and Moon with grace 

Their forms in ocean lave? 
Shines not with twofold charms their 
face, 

When rising from the wave? 
The deep, deep heavens then Iure tbee 
not, — 

The moist, yet radiant blue, — 
Not thinc own form, — to tempt Ihy lot 

Midst this eternal dew? 

The waters rush'd, the waters rose, 

Wetting bis naked feet; 
As if bis true love*s words were those, 

His heart with longing beat. 
She sang to him, to him spake she, — 

His doom was fixed, I ween,— 
Half drew she him, and half sank he, 

And nc*er again was seen.^ Bowxuro 



\ 



The fascinating influence exercised by the water nymph overher 
victim is here rendered in language^ which seems to substantiate 
the roeking movement of gently-moving waters, and in the words 
' halb zog sie hin, halb sank er hin,* the irresistible power of the 
siren's charms, and the powerlessness to repel her, are inimitably 
expressed. 

We experience a kiud of moral giddiness in reading this gern of 
a poem. 

Faust. 

The eternal conflict bctween Good and Evil going on in the 
physical and moral world, is strikingly exemplified in the old 
legend of ' Dr. Faustus,' the far-famed sorcerer of the 16th Century, 
who, impelled by an insatiable thirst for knowledge, first endeavours 
to accomplish his aim by laudably exerting all his mental faculties ; 
but on seeing his efforts frustrated, enters into a compact with 
the Evil Spirit, leading him to perdition, The religious pre- 
oceupations of the middle age, with its theological controversies^ 
so perplexing to the minds of the masses, had left thereiu a vacuamj 
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which evcn the Beformation itself had not been able to fill up 
entirely. Germany had undergone a great moral Operation; but, 
wliüst suffering from its consequences^ spirits of all kinds continued 
to float before her feverish Imagination, at which we ought not to 
wonder, when we recollect that even Luther himself was not free 
from superstition and belief in demonology and witcheraft. Para- 
celsus and Cornelius Agrippa profited by the prevailing tendencies; 
whilst the spirits of the former expressed themselves exciusively in 
Hebrew, those of the latter could speak any language (leur don- 
naient de toutes les couleurs), both eharlatans sueeeeding in 
making the public swallow their pills. The old legend of * Dr. 
Faustus/ containing the quintessence of the demonology of the 
age, was published for the first time at Frankfort, by Johann Spiess, 
in the year 1566. 

Rudolf Widman wrote, in 1599, on the puppet-shows of the 16th 
Century, then the favourite theme of the day. In the diflFerent 
versions given of the story, Faust is always represented as a man 
of supematural powers, derived from the spirits of another world. 
Manlius Virus and Conrad Oessner affirm, that Faust lived at the 
endofthe 15th and the beginning of the 16th Century, whilst 
Auerbach^s ccllar, in Leipsic, bears also documentary evidence of 
bis having resided in that town about the year 1525. Before 
Göthe, already the subject had attracted the attention of Lessing, 
who, in his contemporary literature, devotes several chapters to it. 
We shall now give a short version of the old legend first. 

Faust, studying among his books, laments over the vanity of all 
his mental efforts, and not having succeeded by fair means, 
resorts to other modes. At his call appears the Evil Spirit, to 
whom he sells his souI, on condition that all things upon earth 
should be revealed to him. The request being granted, the spirits 
enlighten him on many mysteries in nature, and present him with 
a ring possessing the power of rendering him young, rieh, and 
coveted by the fair. Signora Lucretia, of Venice, having disap- 
pointed him in his love, Faust starts for Athens« to demand the 
hand of a lovely princess. Lucretia, when hearing of it, determines 
to prevent this match, and, having been informed by the Evil 
Spirits that Faustus power depends on the talisman of his ring, she 
proceeds to Athens, and arrives there just at the very moment 
when Faust is leading his lovely bride to the hymeneal altar. 
Lucretia, a most formidable amazon, forces her way through the 
crowd, snatches the ring from his finger, and behold ! Faust again 
in his former prosaic state, poor, ragged, and ugly. The surprise 
of the court may be imagined, but the princess soon makes up 
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her mind not to marry an old, ugly man, and Faust is despatched 
in a manner anytliing but pleasing to bis feelings. 

There is another version of the old legend, as givcn in the old 
puppet-shows. Here again, the desirc of getting rieh and affianced 
to a lady of rank, induces Faust to seil his soul to the Evil One, called 
here Astcroth, wlio assumes various shapes, and wants to introdnee 
Faust to Judith, the lovcly Jewish princess, an oflfer which the former 
does not, however, accept, remembering that lady's expertness in 
cutting off heads. He also objecta to Cleopatra, on account of her 
propensity for swallowing pearls, too expensive a dish for the 
means of poor Faust. Finally, however, he accepts Helen of Sparta, 
the more readily as, according to contract, he, in obtaining her, 
would at the same time acquire a perfect knowledge of Greek, a 
bargain, which, if agreed to between Oxford and Cambridge 
students and the lovely Helens of our own age, might probably 
have the effect of increasing the number of first-class men. One 
thing, however, is still wanting, namely, a decent coat ; and, having 
obtained this requisite garment for making love, he starts for Troy. 

Here he meets Helen, the beautiful and lovely, with a figure 
splendid like that of Junoj her black hair falling down in long 
ringlets on a swan-like neck; her dark eyes not only speaking 
Greek, but all the known and unknown languages in the universe; 
a mouth chiselled like that of Venus, showing in her sweet 
smile, between those rosy lips, a row of pearls of such exquisite 
whiteness, that the alabaster of Carrara would have looked yellow 
with jealousy when compared with them. Faust would have been 
primitive indeed, had he objected to such a price. But here we 
had better end the story, for the rest is anything but edifying. 
Other legends of Faust, with which the meetings of the witches on 
the Blocksberg are interwoven, are also in existence. 

* The Faust-fable was familiär to Göthe as a child. In Stras- 
bürg, during 1770-1771, he conceived the ideaoffusing his personal 
expericnce into the mould of the old legend; but he wrote nothing 
of the work until 1774-5, when the ballad of the King of Thule, 
the first monologue, and the first scene with Wagner, were written; 
and during his love affair with Lili, he sketched Gretchen's catas- 
trophe, the scene in the street, the scene in Gretchen's bedroom, 
the scenes between Faust and Mephisto during the walk, and in 
the street, and the garden scene. In his Swiss joumey, he sketched 
the first interview with Mephisto and the compact ; also the scene 
before the city gates, the plan of Helena (subsequently mnch 
modified), the scene between the student and Mephisto, and Auer- 
bach's cellar. When in Italy, he read over the (dd manuscript. 
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and wrote the scenes of the witches' kitchen and the cathedra! ; 
also the monologue in the forest. In 1797, the whole was re- 
modellcd. Then were addcd the two Prologues, the Walpurgis 
nigbt^ and the dedication. In 1801, he completed it, as it now 
Stands, retouching it perhaps in 1806, when it was published.'* 

In blending with the legend the episodes of his own life, he 
gives US therein not only a faithful picture of the manners of his 
age, and the characters of his contemporaries, but of humanity in 
general, with all its aspirations disappointments, virtues and 
yices. The mediaeval era, from which the Faust legend has sprung, 
oould not but attract a mind constituted like that of Göthe, so fond 
of roaming among all that is odd, quaint, rieh in hues, ornamental^ 
and Gothic, but the want of unity in this work, so replete 
with the deepest philosophical remarks, must be attributed 
to the fragmentary character it bears, to the wide sphcre it em- 
braces^ and to the various changes that took place whilst he was 
writing it, either in his own relations, or in the social and political 
condition of his country. The great aim of the leamed has been 
to find the clue to thcsc fragmcnts, to interpret them correctly, to 
endeavour to represent them in their entirety, and to re-connect the 
threads of a web, spread ovcr more than half-a-century, a task 
which Ihe author himself would not havc been able to accomplish. 
Though wanting in unity, we find in this work one great fun- 
damental thought characterizing the whole ; we behold the etemal 
struggle between the aspiring mind and the innate fallibility of 
man, a long-established fact, which must lead him to the conviction 
that, however lofty his aspirations, however sanguine his hopes, 
however daring his prcsumptions may bc, he is constantly taught 
that these aspirations yanish like a dream, that his hopes are 
doomed to disappointment, and tliat his prcsumptions are sure to 
be wrecked on that etemal rock, which Providence has wisely 
planted as a boundary between himself and man, in order to teach 
the latter a lesson of humility. 

• Dedication. 
Gotha, in his own soulful language, alludcs here to those dear 
friends departed before him, with whose hallowed memories his and 
their aspirations and withered hopes are so intimately associated. 

Gleich dncr alten, halb vcrklung'nen Sage, Des Lebens labyrinthUch irren Lauf ; 

Kommt erste Lieb' und Freundschaft mir Und nennt die Guten, die, um schöne 

herauf; Standen 

Der Schmens wird neu, es wiederholt die Vom Glück getäuscht, vor mir hmweggc- 

Klage seh wunden. 



» Leweb* Life of G'öthe, 
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The Theatbe Prologue. 

In the market place of a German country-town, an itinerary Com- 
pany of actors are preparing for the display of their talent. The 
three pillars of that frail structure, the manager^ poet, and clown, 
are discussing the probable prospects of their enterprise; whilst the 
former looks at it with the eyes of a man of business^ the poet^ tak- 
ing a loftier view^ talks only of fame and immortality, bat is told 
by the clown, a shrewd observer, that the public, not caring for 
the onc or other^ only wants one thing, namely^ to be amused. 

In the prologue which follows^ Göthe describes the lofby missioii 
of the true poet, who endowed with the highest gift bestowed upon 
him by nature, does not use it for a selfish purpose; but, in order 
to rouse within the heart of man all that is noble« generous^ and 
elevated, endeavours to infuse into others the harmony which ia re- 
flected in his own soul. 

Portion of tue Prologue, translated by Doctor Anster. 

Wenn die Natur des Fadens ew'ge Län ge Who then can cheer life'i drear monotonj 
Gleichgültig drehend, auf die Spindel Bestow npon the dead new animatioD, 

swingt. 
Wenn aller Wesen nnharmon'sche Menge Restore the dissonant to harmonjr, 
Verdriesslich durch einander klingt; And bid the jarring individual be 

Wer theilt die fliessend , immer gleiche A chord, that, in the general coDMcratioiii, 

Beihe, 
Belebend ab, dass sie sich rhythmisch regt ? Bcars part with all in masical relation? 
Wer roft das Einzelne zur allgemeinen Who to the tempest's rage can give a Yoic«^ 

Weihe 
Wo es in herrlichen Accorden schlägt? 

Wer liisst den Sturm za Leidenschaften Like human passion ? Bid the eerious 

wüthen? mind 

Das Abendroth im ernsten Sinne glühn? Glow with the colouring of the sameC 

hours? 
Wer scliüttct alle schönen Frühlings- Who in the drear path scatters spring^s 

blüthen firgt flowers, 

Aufder Geliebten Pfade hin? Wlion wanders forth the lady of his 

choice? 
Wer flicht die unbedeutend grünen Blätter Who of the yalueless green leavee can 

bind 
A wreath — tho artist's proudest Orna- 
ment — 
Zum Ehrenkranz Verdiensten jeder Art? Or, round the conquering hero's brow en* 

twined 
The best reward his coontiy can present? 
Whose Yoice is fame? Who gires m to 
inherit 
Wer sichert den Olymp, vereinet Götter? Olympus, and the loTed Elysian fields? 
Des Menschen Kraft im Dichter offenbart. The soul of man sublimed — man's soaring 

spirit 
Seen in the poet, glorionslj rerealed. 

The poet, conscious of his lofty mission, scoms to be made a 
tool of by the manager^ who looks upon the former only as a means 
to further selfish ends. 
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Poet. 
Oo, and elsewhere some fitter scrvant findl The highest gifts that ever nature gave, 
What! sball the poet squander then away Tho inalienable birthright of mankind, 
And spend in wortliless, worae than idle, Tho freedom of the independent mind, 
^Yf And sink into a humble trading slave? 

The Prologue in Heaven, 
wliich follow8^ contains passages of unsurpassed beauty. What 
more sublime than the words uttered by the threc angels in 
addressing the Lord, and alluding to the wonders of bis un- 
£ithomed power and goodness? 

The Lord. 
Tab Akoels Erfreut euch der lebendig reichen Schönel 

Der Anblick giebt den Engeln Starke, !>" Werdende, das ewig wirkt und lebt 
Da keiner Dich ergründen mag, ^™^?^ ,««^^ "^^* ^«^ ^»«be holden 

Und alle Deine hohen Werke Schranken, , ^ ^ ^. 

Sind herrUch wie am ersten Tag. "chwebt '" '^^'^*"^®°^^' Erscheinung 

Befestiget mit dauernden Gedanken. 

The conversation between the Creator and Mephistopheles, 
apparently irreverent has often been objected to. We must bear in 
mind, however, that mediseval dramatie poetry necessarily bears the 
stamp of the manners of that age, and that Göthe based his work 
on the Faust-legend of the 16th Century. In the first volume of 
my review already, I alluded to this subject, and if I refer to it 
again, it is for the purpose of showing that the passages objected 
to in this prologue in heaven ought not to be judged by the Stand- 
ard of the religious views entertained now, but by that of the 
manners of the era alluded to. The events in biblical history 
were at that time publicly acted by persons representing the 
Creator, Christ, the Apostles, High Priests, and other characters 
mentioned in scripture. These religious displays taking place in the 
churches, bore at first a very sober character, but degeneratcd ulti- 
mately into the more worldly Easter and Carnival plays, not always 
of the purest character. The manners of the people — we repeat it — 
were then very primitive, and their tastes unrefined. Mephistopheles, 
in this prologue, only acts his part; he is the incarnation of evil; 
it is the fiend who speaks, but we see here distinctly the barrier 
traced between good and evil ; and, as we detect in the language 
used, unmistakeably the cloven foot, we are the more able to be on 
our guard, for 

Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst 

And in another passage: — 

Hence this companion purposely I give I But ye, the genuine sons of heaven, rejoice. 
Who stira, ezcites, and must as dovil work. In the füll living beanty still rejoice! 

Mephistopheles ofiers a wager, that he is certain to mislead 
Faust, if entrusted to his tender care, and receives the foUowing 
re^ly : — 
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Nun gut, es sei dir überlassen! Enough! it is permittcd thee! Dirert 

Zieh* diesen Geist von seinem Urquell ab, Tliis mortal spirit from his §ouiet divine. 
Und führ' ihn, kannst du ihn erfassen, And, can'st thou seize on him, thjr power 

exert 
Auf deinem Wege mit herab, To draw him downward, and to make 

him thine. 
Und stell' beschämt, wenn da bekennen Then stand abashed, when baffl'd thou 

musst: shalt own, 

Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunkeln A good man, in the direfol grasp of ill, 

Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst. His conciousness of right rctaineth stilL 

Mim Swäxeck, 
Mephistopheles. 

Well, well the wager will be quickly wen. Excuse my trinmphing with all my soul. 
For my success no fears I entertain, Dust he shall eat, ay, and with relish take, 

And if my end I finally should galn, As did of yore, my cousin, the old snake. 

Uatwabd. 

Faust in his Study. 
We meet Faust in his study, given up to deep meditation ; his 
mind having vainly roamed among the regions of the infinite^ he 
finds himself arrested by the boundary prescribed to all human 
understanding. Seeing thus his hopes frustrated, he looka with 
disdain around him, and vents his bitter disappointment in the 

foUowing soliloquy: — 

Faust. Faost. 

Hcre, 'mid these books for many a ycar 

Habe nun, ach I Philosophie, Fve travellcd sciencc's mazy spnere, 

Juristeroy und Medicin, Law, Medicine, and X^hilosophy, 

Und leider auch Theologie! And thee, also! Theology, 

Durchaus studirt, mit hcissem Bemühn. With study most severe. 

Da steh' ich nun, ich armer Thor! Here stand I now, with all my lore, 

Und bin so klug als wie zuvor j No wiser than I was before. 

Heissc Magister, heisse Doctor gar, Master yclcpt and Doctor too, 

Und ziehe schon an die zehn Jahr, I do as other pedants do, 

Herauf, herab und quer und krumm, And up and down, and to and fro, 

Meine Schüler an der Nase herum — Lead by the nose my scholars 8low~> 

Und sehe, dass wir nichts wissen können! And soe how vain is all our lorcl 

Das will mir schier das Herz verbrennen. Which burns mc to the very core. 

Zwar bin ich gescheidter als alle die Laffen, True, I am wiser than Wittemberg^s hall 

Doctoren, Magister, Schreiber und Ffaficn ; Can boast with her doctors, priest«, parsous 

and all; 

Mich plagen keine Scrnpel noch Zweifel, No scruples nor donbts in my bosom dwell, 

Fürchte mich weder vor Hölle noch Teufel, Nor idlo fears of devils in hell,— 

Dafür ist mir auch alle Freud* entrissen. But for my wisdom, evcry joy 

Bilde mir ein, was rechts zu wissen. That sateth others mc doth cloy. 

Bilde mir ein, ich könnte was lehren Nor vainly deem I to understand 

Die Menschen zu bessern und zu bekehren. What passes tho graap of mortal band. 

Auch hab* ich weder Gut noch Geld, Nor, with delnsive boast, pretend 

Noch Ehr* und Herrlichkeit der Welt: The manners of the age to mend. 

Es möchte kein Hund so länger leben ! Nor money, nor estato have I, 

Drum hab ich mich der Magie ergeben. Nor pomp of life and dignity. 

Ob mir durch Geistes Kraft und Mund Such case no dog might longer Uyc m\ 

Nicht manch Geheimniss würde kund; Thoreforo to magic Ihave given 

Dass ich nicht mehr, mit sauerm Schweiss, Ttly mind, from spirits* month to draw 

Zu sagen brauche was ich nicht weiss; Truths passing mtore's mlgar Imw, 

Dass ich erkenne, was die Welt That I with bitter sweatiif &ow 

Im Innersten zusammen hält, No more may teach what 1 do not know« 

Schau alle Wirkenskraft und Samen, That I with piercing ken may see 

Und thu* nicht mehr in Worten kramen. The world's indwelnng cnercy, 

The hidden seeds of iSb expTore, 
And deal in words and forma no more« 

J. S. Blacxie. 
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Natural means having tlms failed, Faust, in order to acquire 
knowledge^ is determiued to attain it at any price. For tliis purpose, 
he appeals to the Evil Spirit ; at bis summons, the latter appears, 
issuing from a red flame. Alas^ tlic first step to bis ruin is made ; 
he feels it instiuctivelv^ for be shudders at the sigbt of the evil one. 

Geibt. Tue Spirit. 

Da bin ich! — Welch erbärmlich Grauen I am hcre. What piteous terror seizes 

Fasst Uebermenschen dich! Wo ist der theo? 

Seele Ruf? Tliou, Superhuman! Where's the soul's 

Wo ist dio Brust) die eine Welt in sich bold ciUl, 

erschuf, Tho breast that in itself a world creatcd, 

Und truf^ und hegte, dio mit Freudebeben Bore, cherishM, and in joy ecstatical 

ErschwoII, sich uns, den Geistern, gleich Swell'd outto equai us, etherial spirits? 

u heben? Where art thou, Faust, whose voico rung 

Wo bist du, Faust, dess Stimme mir out to mc? 

erklang, Who put forth all thine encrgies to woo me? 

Der sich an mich mit allen Kiüflen-drang? Yet now enveloped in roy atmosphere, 

Bist Dn es? der, von meinem Hauch um- Trcmblestwithinthydecpestsoul for fear ~ 

wittert, A terrified and writhing worm. 
In allen Lebenstiefen zittert, 
Ein furchtsam weggekrümmter Wurm I 

Faüst. Faust. 

80II ich dir, Flammenbildung, weichen? Thou shapc of flame, I jield not so. 

Ich bin's, bin Faust, bin deines gleichen! In me, in Faust, thiac cqual know ! 

Geist. Spirit. 

In Lcbcnsfluthcn, im Thatensturm In the tide of lifc, in action's storm 

Wall* ich auf und ab, Up and down I ever float; 

Wehe hin und her! Hover herc and there, 

Geburt und Grab, The cradle and the tomb, 

Ein ewiges Meer, An etcmal ocean, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, A chanRcful motion, 

Ein glühend Leben, A glowing living; 

So schaff, ich am sausenden Webstuhl der I work at old Timers whirring loom, 

Zeit, A garmcnt of life for the dcity weaving. 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 

Faust. Faust. 

Der du die weite Welt umschweifst, Thou that pcrvadcst earth, and air, and sca, 

Geschäft'ger Geist, wie nah fühl ich mich Creative Spirit, how I yearn to thcel 

dir! 

Geist. SriniT. 

Dn gleichst dem Geist, den du bcgreifs^t, Mate wert thou to the spirit thou con- 

Kicht mir ! ceivcst, 

But not to mc (^Disappears), 

Faust (sinking down):— 
Nicht dir? Ich Ebenbild der Gottheit ! 

Wem denn? Und nicht einmal dir! 

When the spirit has vanished, "Wagner appears, Faust's famulus, 
a cold, heartless, selfisli, calculating, pedautic nature. Interrupted 
in his sleep, he comes to inquire after the cause. In the short 
eonversation which foUows, Wagnei'^s methodic sncaking remarks, 

Unerquicklich wie der Morgenwind Unrefreshing as the foggy breeze 

Der herbstlich durch die dürren Blätter That whistles thro' Kovember's leafless 
säuselt. trees. R. Talbot. 

form a striking contrast to Faust's lofty language, the echo of his 
own soaring mind. 

After Wagner'g departure follows a soliloquy, in which the 
intexunty of the struggle raging in Faust's breast is described in 
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language unequalled for beauty and depth. In his hopelessneas 
of ever attaining the lofty aim he has in vieff , and feeling that his 
pact with Mephistopheles must lead to his min, yet not streng enough 
to shake off the fetters of the evil one, he resolves to die, seizes a 
phial, but when, on the point of emptying its contents/he hears tiie 
sound of bells, and a chorus of angels singing the Easter hymn. 

Chobüs. 

Christ ist erstanden! Christ is ariscn ! 

Freude dem Sterblichen, Mortal, all hail to theel 

Den die verderblichen, Thou whom mortalitj, 

Sdileichenden, erblichen Earth's sad reality, 

Mängel umwanden. Hold as in prison. 

Akna Swahwick. 

The days of his happy childhood pass once more before his soul; 
he hesitates; one effort more, and he is saved; no, not lost yet! 

Erinnmng hält mich nun mit kindlichem And early memorics, fraught with cbild- 

Gef ühlc, like feeling, 

Vom letzen ernsten Schritt zurück, From death's dark threshold now mj 

O tönet fort ihr süssen Himmelslieder I steps withhold; 

Die Thräne quillt, die Erde hat mich Oh still sound on, thoa sweet celestial 
wieder! strain, 

Tears now arc gashing — Barth, I am thine 
again. 



The scene has changed, and &om the close atmosphere of the 
town, we find ourselves transplanted into the country, we are 

OüTsiDE THE Gate — (Vor dem Thore). 

where we breathe the pure air of heaven, and have an opportunity 
of observing the manners of the German middle classes on a 
Sunday afteruoon. Paterfamilias has donned his best suit^ and 
is taking a stroU; how happy he looks^ with his meerschaum pipe 
in his moutli, hc is all sniiles and cheerfulness (er schmunzelt, 
denn er raucht) ; near him is his dcar spouse beaming with joy, 
and dressed in various colours, a regulär rainbow, 'en pro- 
menade/ with a countenance reflcctiug the kind and affec- 
tionate hcart. She is talking to her interesting domestic 
progeny, six dear children succeeding each other like the * Orgel 
pfeifen/ as we say in Germany. Then comes the servant, with 
the unavoidable baby in her arms^ and the pedestrian group is 
closed by a very ugly ' Mops,' * au nez retrouss^,' who enjoys the 
airing as much as his master, and testifies his delight by abrupt 
barks and rolling himself on the grass. 

Faust is delighted with the scene around; the aspect of natura 
has restored peace to his soul, and he exclaims — 

Ich höre schon des Dorfs Getümmel, And harkl the soondfl of YÜlage mirth 

arisc. 
Hier ist des Volkes wahrer Himmel, This is the people't genuine paradiae. 

Zufrieden janchaet Gross und Klein : Both great and small send np a jojons 

chccr. 
Hier hin ich Mensch, hier darf icVs sem. Yes, 1 axti «xiW «i m%a;-A. ^«^ \\ Wt^ 
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Bat this soothing feeling is but of short duration ; melanclioly 
again spreads over his soul, and the conversation with Wagner, who 
has meanwhile joined him, bears witness to it. Wagner's cold 
lemarks strikingly contrast here with Faust's fervent language. 

Zwei Seelen wohnen, achl in meiner Two souls, alas! are lodged within mj 

Brost, breast; 

Die eine will sich von der andern trennen; To quit the first the second struggles ever; 

Die eine hält, in derber Liebeslust, To corth with grappling org^ns one would 

Sich an die Welt, mit klammernden Or- cling, 

ganen; The other, borsting npwards thro' the 

Die andre hebt gewaltsam sich vom Duft mist, 

Zn den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. To tho high regions of cur grandsires' 

spring! R. Talbot. 

Suddenly bis attention is directed to a black dog, sneaking about 
dose to bim ; it is tbe evil spirit re-appearing in tbe shape of a 
poodle.* 

Faust then enters his study, foUowed by his black intruder; and, 
when taking up the Bible and discussing its Contents, the beast, 
feeling an innate antipathy to the Word of 6od, begins to swell 
with rage to an enormous size. In this soliloquy, Faust's better 
feelings are still struggling with his scepticism, but Mephis- 
topheles, who afterwards takes part in the controversial discus- 
sion, soon settles the theological question accordiug to his 
own fashion. Now he holds Faust tightly within his grasp, and 
the latter, gradually hurried on to perdition, consents to forfeit 
e^en his soul on condition to enjoy to his heart's content, all 
worldly pleasures. 

Mephistopheles engages to accompany Faust as travelling com- 
panion here on earth, but not without the foUowing proviso : — 

Mephistopheles. 

leh will mich hier sn deinem Dienst ver- I will myself here to'thy serrice bind, 

binden, Waiting thy glance, nor sleep nor rest 

Anf deinem Wink nicht rasten und nicht will take — 

mh'n; If that when we ourselves there jonder 

Wenn wir uns droben wiederfinden, find 

80 sollst dn mir das gleiche thun. Thou nnto me a like retnm shall make. 



Ejfox. 



To which Faust rejoins : — 



Werd' ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faul- If ever, with composed mind, 

bett legen Upon a bed of sloth I laj me, 

80 sei es gleich um mich gethan ! My further fate with joy 1 leave thee I 

Kannst Dn mich mit Genuss betrügen Canst thou with soothing flattery sway me, 
Das sei für mich der letzte Tag \ That self-complacency I find. 

Die Wette lieb' ich \ Canst with engagement then deceive me, 

Meph, Topp ! Then be my latent sand-grain run. 

FautL Und Schlag auf Schlag I A wager on itl 

Mephistophelee, Done. 
Fauet And done, and done. 



* The seleotion of the poodle has been taken from the old legend ; the Evil 
One was dbso repreaentea as a he-goa^ wol( and setter. 

8 
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We next meet Faost at the UnirenitT of Leipsic, in oouipauy with 
Mephisto, irho here, nnder tbe mask of finendship, incolcates the 
most perrerse notions into Faust's mind ; and, in repreaenting all 
that is hoUoTr or cormpt aa the qointessence oi peifection, knows 
how to iatersperse his subject with remarks on the infirmities of 
the age, fall of withering sarcasm. Göthe alludes here to the 
defecta of educatioii prevailing at that time in Grennany. 

Aue&bach's Celiab. 

Mephisto, mindful of his promise to let his firiend enjoy himself 
to his hearfa content^ leads him for that pnrpoae to Anerbach's 
drinking vaults. A pretty place for eDJoyment he will find here, 
in this far-famed * Keller/ with its snug and cosy partitions, con- 
^eniently sheltered firom the eyes oi all introsive obseirers, with its 
blackened walls, stale tobacco atmosphere, and huge beer-caaka. 
What a noisy scene it offers now ! Student»-— old and yoong, red- 
nosed, bespectacled 'bemooste Häupter/ and young, bashftd 

* Füchse/ in their Tari-coloured caps^ fill this subterranean abode 
with their shouts and songs, the classical ' gaudeamus igitur' being 
SQCceeded by Couplets^ which, if not always yery choice, aie sure to 
be sung with that vigour and ensemble, for which the drinking-scrngs 
oi the German students are so proverbial. Fanst and Mephiato 
having become the butts of the drinkers* jokes ; the latter aoon 
silences them by his smart repartees, and, after having treated 
ihem with a capital song, ' Es war einmal ein König,' etc., fuU of 
withering irony, gives them alao a spedmen of hia own magia 
Having bored a hole into the table^ he causes wine of every country 
and variety to flow ad libUum, The guests, of course, eiyoy this 
kind of fun very much ; but when they spül the magic nectar, it 
changes, to their astonishment, into a blue flame. Thus cheated, 
they are just on the point of wreaking their displeasure on their 
guests, when, by the same magic in fluence, confusion and bewilder- 
ment seizes them^ in the midst of which Mephisto and FAust 
escape. This first specimen of terrestial happiness not having qnite 
satisfied Faust's expectations, he is led by Mephisto to the witches' 
kitchen, the haunt of vice and impurity, like that described m 

* Macbeth/ where the weird sisters" • double, double toil and 
trouble,' and 

Eje of ncwt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongne of dog, 
Adder*! fork, and blind wonn*t sting, 

are stirring, bubbling, and boiling» in arder to fioiiuh tlie »agie 
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drangbt, which, after being emptied to the dregs^ is to restore Faust 
to yoath, and make him the slave of the worst passions.^ 

Meeting with Margaret. 
The description of this character is in itself the porest gern in 
our literature, a ray of sunshine amidst the darkuess of guilt, a 
halo round an exquisitely drawn Madonnic picture, the reflection 
of the innate purity of her whose features it represents. First, we 
behold this flower blooming in all its sweetness ; but, alas I the 
▼ision passes, and we have to weep over her, when the leaves are 
lying about scattered on the ground, like so many withered hopes, 
and the poor victim is writhing before us in agony and despair. It 
ia Stinday moming, and Margaret is returning from church ; she 
has been praying to God, the poor, guileless girl, when she meets 
Fanst for the first time. In her endeavours to avoid him, we have 
bere already a proof of that mysterious, instinctive feeling, whicfa 
TroTidence has planted in the breast of the helpless and innoeent, to 
remind them of being on their guard, and to warn them of approach- 
ing danger. We see the same in the anxious fluttering of the dore 
fearing the descending hawk ; we notice it in the anguish of the 
lamb, when, in the regions above, the eagle having spied out its 
prey, is whirling round in a circle before darting down upon its 
doomed victim. It is, we say, this instinctive antagonism between 
g<öod and evil, this inner voice shouting out * Beware 1 * which has 
aeiaed Margaret in seeing him who was to cause her ruin. 
The first sight of Margaret has kindled, however, only pure 
aentiments of love within Faust^s heart, of which the following 
Kne, ' Ich fühl o Mädchen deinen Geist,' etc., bear witness : — 

Kaiden, I feel thy spirit haimt the place» To slrew the crisping sand heneath thj 

]9^«athing of order and ahoandiDg grace, tread. 

As wiih a mother's voice it prompteth Dearhand! so Godlike in its ministiy! 

thee, The hnt becomes a paradise throagh 

DaQjT the cover o*er the board to spread, thee! Ani^a Swaiiwick. 

Margaret, once so cheerful and happy, now sad and melancholy, 
pours out the feelings oppressing her poor heart, in the following 
immortal ballad : — 

Der König von Thüle. 
Es war ein König in Thule Es gine ihm nichts darüber, 

Gar treu bis an das Grab, Er leert ihn jeden Schmaus; 

Dem sterbend seine Buhle Die Augen gingen ihm über. 

Einen gold'nen Becher gab. 60 oft er trank daraus. 



♦ This fact ia also alluded to in Byron's tragedy, *The Deformed Transfor- 
toed;' and in Calderon's 'Magico Frodigioao: Grimmas deutsche Sagen, p. 
«70; 'über Verträge mit dem TeufeV Kemer^s Geschichte Besessener neuerer 
Zdt p. 109. 
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Und ib er kn n iterbeB, Dcvt itaai der altt Zedier, 

Zihk' er teiae Südf ia Rech. Tnxk kcae TrfrriMgto^ 

Göimf Alles KmoB Erben, Und vaif dee heiT ga 

Den Becher nidit Tngkirh. HmTCT im die Fl^ 



& nss befm Kocigsmehje, £r mh zka 

Bitter um ihn her. Und sskca tief xb*s 

Anf hohem Titer-Suk; Däe Aagca tfaiseB 

Dort auf dem Schlo» am Heer. Trcik ne cnea Tropfen mdr. 



Meanwhile, Mephisto^s eril spirit has been at work, and ihe 
aerpent, conoealed this üme in a casket nnder '^•»«l^iig jewelSy 
begins to sting. Margaret finds xbe sem which an nnknown band 
has sent her. Well pianned, Mephisto ! there aie manj of your 
stamp who, bv thos appealing to a iroman*! Tanitr, haTe caoaed 
them often to abandon the patb of Tirtne, and tfaus led tbem to 
min and perdition. 

In Martha, ire see the rile old iroman, in whom Fanst finds a 
ready instmment for canring out bis designs, wbq, by her 
fiendish insinoations, instils the pcHson into Margaretes pure beart 
Throogh her instnunentalitr, a meeting is to take plaee betveen 
Margaret and Faost in her garden; the scene reminding ns ofthat 
exquisite moonlight pictore drawn by England*! greatestbard. 

LoTe, at first a spark, has become a fiame. Thepoorinnoeentgii] 
ia playingwith flowers, those sveet and pore symbols of voman's loTe. 
ThoQghdesaly she polls oat the leares; the breeses acatter them 
aboaty to be trodden nnder foot and cmshed, like diebopea of tbeir 
iic owner. ' Does he lore me, or not?' ' Ja er bebt midil 
she exdaims, when the last remaining le&f Iub ansvered afBrma- 
tirely; and in uttering these wcHrds^ wicb an ootborst of ddigfat, a 
thrill of sympathy for the maiden's £i:e b sent throo^ efcry 
feeling heart. 

After this meeting, she is giren np to sweec dreams of kife : 
thoogh gone, bis image remains engraven on her heart. Here tbe 
poet draws again an inimitable, trathful pictnre of Maigaid's 
naiTete : — 

Da fiebcr Goct * wms so ein Hum Und a|f zu alfis 

Nicht allct mlles denken kann ! Bin doch ein arm 

'R»<<»hamy nor steh* ich ror ihm da. Begreife sieh^ 




Wood axi> Cateex. 

Fanst is alone, and gires himself np to despair. 
a stmggle between them ensoes. This scene has jvtiy 
aidered as disconnected with the whole. 



Margaret again in her londy 
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utterance to the tumult of sensations which oppress her^ in those 
immortal lines^ the finest lyric gern in German literature : — 

'Meine Ruhe ist hin.' 
In Order fully to appreciate the exquisite beauty of the poem, 
which fills US with sympathy for the unutterable misery of her^ who 
has lost that which passes all understanding, to feel all that must 
have passed within the bosom of this poor victim of the passions of 
man, we must read the poem in the language in which it was writ- 
ten by Germany's greatest bard^ and we very much fear, that its 
Contents can only fully be feit by a German heart* 



Maroaeet's Soko. 



Meine Rah' ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 

Wo ich ihn nicht hab' 
Ist mir das Qrab, 
Die ganze Welt 
Ist mir vergällt. 

Mein armer Kopf 
Ist mir verrückt, 
Mein armer Sinn 
I^t mir zerstückt. 

Meine Ruh' ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 

Nach ihm nur schau' ich 
Zum Fenster hinaus, 
Nach ihm nur geh' ich 
Aus dem Haus. 



Sein hoher Gang, 
Sein' edle Gestalt, 
Seines Mundes Lächeln 
Seiner Augen Gewalt. 

Und seiner Rede 
[ Zauberfluss, 
Sein Händedruck, 
Und ach sein Kussl 

Meine Ruh* ist hin. 
Mein Herz ist schwer; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 

Mein Busen drängt 
Sich nach ihm hin, 
Ach dürft* ich fassen 
Und halten ihnl 

Und küssen ihn 
So wie ich wollt' 
An seinen Küssen 
Vergehen sollt' I 



' Ihre Buh' ist hin, vainly she endeavours to subdue the storm 
within her heart, for his dear image dwells therein for ever. 
That she loves him with all the intensity of a womaa's love ia 
shown in the second garden-meeting, by her anxious inquiries 
about his religion, a picture not less touching than psychölogically 
true. In Faust, a last flash of heavenly light is seen, when, in his 
fervour, he exclaims : * Wer darf ihn nennen/ 

Wer darf ihn nennen ? 

Und wer bekennen : 

Ich glaub' ihn. 

Wer empfinden 

Und sich unterwinden 

Zu tagen: ich glaub' ihn nicht ? 

Der Allumfasser, 

Der Allerhalter, 

Passt und erhält er nicht 

Dich, mich, sich selbst ? 

Wölbt lieh der Himmel nicht dadroben ? 

liflgt die Brde nicht hienmten fest ? 



Him who dare name 

And yet proclaim 

Yes, I believe? 

Who that can feelj 

His heart can steal 

To say, I disbeliere? 

The All-embracer, 

All-sustainer, 

Doth he not embraco, sustain 

Thee, me, himself ? 

Lifts not the Hcaven its dorne abore? 

Doth not the firm*8et eanh beneath lu Ue? 
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Und 8teig:en, fretmdUch blickend And bcaming tenderly with looki of lof« 

Ewige Sterne nicht herauf ? Climb not the everlasting stars on high? 

Schau* ich nicht Äug* in Auge dir, Are we not gazing at each other's eye«? 

Und drängt nicht alles Nature's impenetrable agencies. 

Nach Haupt und Herzen dir, Are they not thronging on thy heart and 

brain, 

Und webt in ewigem Geheimniss Viewless, er visible to moital kflo, 

Unsichtbar, sichtbar, neben dir ? Around thee weaving their mysteriont 

reign? 

Erfüll' davon dein Herz, so gross es ist, Fill thence thy heart, how laige eotftti 
Und wenn du ganz in dem Gefühle selig it bc, 

bist, And in the feeling when thou'rt wholly 
Nenn' es dann wie du willst, blest, 

Nenn's Glück I Herz ! Liebe ! Gott ! Thencallitwhatthouwilt,— Bliss! Heart! 
Ich habe keinen Namen Love! GodI 

Dafür I Gefühl ist alles ; . I havo no name for it — 'lis feeling all. 

Name ist Schall und Rauch, Name is but sound and smoke 

Unmebelnd Himmelsgluth. Sbrouding the glow of heaven. A. S. 

^Wer darf ihnnennen?^ Who ventures to utter His name? In 
writing these lines, Göthe has silenced many of his accusers. 

The sentiment, conveyed in these words, implanted intuitively 
in the human soul, has been uttered here in language unsnrpassed. 
We are brought into the presence of the Eternal; and, in approach- 
ing with holy awe Him, who reigns from eternity to eternity, we feel 
all the influence of his omnipotence and are reminded of our own 
littleness. We acknowledge how thankful we should be towards that 
great and glorious Being, whose spirit pervades silent and animated 
nature, whose divine mantle enwraps the whole created world in 
its blissful folds, whose voice is heard through the rustling of leaves, 
stirred by vernal breezes, and amidst the thunder of raging 
tempests ; who causes the planets to pursue their spherical eourse 
from timc to time; who Covers the bluc vault of heaven with millions 
of glittering stars, whispering nightly down into man's ears, from 
their lofty dome, the words : * We are the beacons of Eternity !' who 
makes the sun rise in its glorious beauty, to shed its büssful ray« 
on mountains^ forcsts, and dales ; who shows us its departing lighti 
when, in its purple-dyed majesty, it descends tremblingly into the 
boundless oceanj spreading a last glow on the hills around^ as if 
sorry to leave though only for a while this beautiful world — 

* 0, Wer darf ihn nennen ! ' 

Fall down, man, and worship Him with awe, but with confi« 
dence and hope, for He is good I 

She eannot conceal from him the horror which Mephistophele« 
causes her, this aversion being symbolical of the antagonism be« 
tween good and evil ; she shudders at his sight, for : 

*He never yet has loved a human soul.* 

and then leaves, after having promised Faust to meet him at night. 
She then prepares a sleeping dranglit fox laet inot\i&T, «<^ aa to oon- 
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ceal firom her the nightly visit. We pass over a little gossiping 
Boene between Margaret and Betsy, in which the uncharitable 
ronarks of the latter relating to a frail sister-friend^ suggest to 
Mai^ret very gloomy thoughts, to which she gives vent, after 
Betsy had left her. 

Marg, How stontlj once I could inveigh, I stroye to blecken it still more, 

If a poor maiden went astray I And did myself sccnrely bless. 

Not words enongh my tongue could find New are the sin, the scandal, mine! 

'Gainst other's sin to speak my mind. Yes, oh ! — what urged me to transgress, 

How black soe*er their fault before, Heavcn knows, was good! ah! so divine! 

Margaret puts fresh gathered äowers into a vase standing before 
the image of the Mater Dolorosa. 



Maboarst. 



Ach neige 

Da Schmenensreiche 

Dein Antlitz gnädig meiner Noth I 

Dm Sehweit ün Herzen, 

Mit tausend Schmerzen 

Blickst aaf za deines Sohnes Tod. 



Zum Vater blickst du, 
Und Seufzer schickst du 
Hinauf um sein' und deine Noth. 



Wer fühlet 
Wie wühlet 

Der Schmerz mir im Gebein ? 

Was mein armes Herz hier banget, 

Was es zittert, was verlanget, 

Weisst nur du, nur du allein! 



Wohin ich immer gehe, 
Wie weh*, wie we!i*, wie wehe 
Wird mir im Busen hier! 
Ich bin, ach! kaum allcinc. 
Ich wein', ich wein', ich weine. 
Das Herz zerbricht in mir. 

Die Scherben vor meinem Fenster, 
Bethaat' ich mit Thräncn, ach ! 
Als ich am frühen Morgen 
Dir diese Blumen brach. 

Schien bell in meine Kammer 
Die Sonne früh herauf, 
Sass ich in allem Jammer 
In meinem Bett* schon auf. 

Hilf! rette mich von Schmach und Tod! 

Ach neige, 

Du Schmerzensreiche, 

Dein Antliu gnädig mehier Noth! 



Mother of woes divine, 
Thy gracious brow inclinc 
On my extremity. 

Keener than pangs of steel, 
Did thy pierced bosom feel, 

When thine nplifted eye 
Mark'd thy son's latest breath 

Fade into death. 

Liftin g those tearftil eyes 

Unto the Lord on high; 
Sending thy heavy sighs 

In thy son's misery. 

And thine extremity. 

Who feels what agony 

Riots unceasingly 

In this poor wasted frame? 

Thou, only thou, canst teil 
Whence such disquiet came, 

Why trembling on it feil, 
What will afford relief, 

Pity my grief. 

Wherever I may go. 

Still woe, still woe, still woe, 

Deep in my heart doth wake. 
Whenever 1 'm alone, 
I moan, I moan, I moan, 

My heart swells nigh to break. 

The flower-pots at my window, 
My tears bedewed in showers, 

As in tlie primo of morning 

For thee I plucked these flowcrs. 

£re in mr Chamber shone 
Clearly the early sun, 
Maddening in misery, 
Up in my bed sat I. 

Help! death and shame are nigh! 
Mother of woes divine, 
Qracious thy brow incline, 

Look upon me! Knox. 
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Margaret at Ghurch. 
Margaret seeks now in prayer her only solace« Sbe has entered 
the old venerable cathedra!, where the heart may unburden itself 
of its worldly cares, where a thousand fervent prayers rise to the 
throne of the Almighty, to those blissful regions always open to 
receive the repentant sinner. Bat not even here is ehe allowed to 
find the peace she seeks, for the Evil Spirit has foUowed her 
thither« 

Etil Spibit, 

How diff'reot, Gretchen, was it once with Lnrks in thj sinful heart? 

thee, Is thy prayer atter'd for thy mother*! foul, 

Wben thoa, still fall of innocence, Who into long, long torment slept thnmgh 

Cam'st to the altar here, thee? 

And from the small and well conn'd book Whose blood is on ihy threshold? 

Didst lisp thy prayer. And stirs there not alreadj 'neath thy 

Half childish Sport, heart 

Half 6od in thy young heart 1 Another qaick*ning Dolse, that erer now 

Oretcben ! Tortarcs itself and tnee 

What thonghts are thinc? With its foreboding presence? 

What deed of sbame Ajcna Swahwick. 

The sounds of the organ sweep through the holy building, and 
when the chorus repeats : — 

Dies irse, dies illa Qaidqnid latet apparebit 

Solvet siBclum in favilla Kil inoltum remanebit. 

Judex ergo, cnm sedebit, 

Margaret, overwhehned by the emotions which oppress her 
heart, swoons away. 



Valentine, Margaretes brother, a soldier, has retumed home, 
hears of his sister's disgrace, challenges Faust, the author of all 
this misery, and is slain by the latter. The description of the 
rough soldier, having the honour of his sister at heart, is given 
here with exquisite delicacy. 

Walpurgis-night. 

Those writers who expressed their astonishment at Oöthe's 
having introdueed the Walpurgis-night into Faust, should bear in 
mind, that the author, by selecting this subjeet, was sure to create 
an interest among a nation so fond of roaming among the tradi- 
tions of the past ; for this predilection for all that is mysterions 
and supematural, has rendered ballads like ^ Leonore,* 'der 
wilde Jäger,' 'der Erlkönig/ etc., so justly populär among the 
German people. 

Ghost apparitions at the midnight hour; steel-clad knights 
mounted on black chargers; good and evil spirits; giants and 
dwarfs living in ^mountains, woods, and cavems; fairies rising 
from the deep blue waters, or hovering by moonlight over silent 
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graveyards ; witclies riding on broomsticks through tbe foggy air ; 
Kuntsmen, giving^cbase, followed by tbeir hounds, sweeping 
ihrough field andj moor when the night is darkest, and tbe storm 
Tages fiercest, — in fact, all tbat fills us witb awe, and sends a tbrill 
of horror tbrough tbe soul — all tbis is contained in tbe old legen- 
dary lore of Germany. 

During one of tbese nigbts^ Mepbistopbeles and Faust set out 
foT tbe * Brocken/ tbe bigbest elevation in tbe ränge of mountains 
called tbe * Harz (Hercynian) mountains/ in order to spend tbere 
tbe nigbt from tbe last of April to tbe first of May ; t. e. tbe 
Walpurgisnacbt; appointed for tbe meeting of all tbe spirits 
around. 

Tbe origin of tbis assembly dates from Cbarlemagne ; for it is 
Telated, tbat tbe great German emperor, after baving vainly 
attempted to convert tbe Saxons, for tbe purpose of terrifying 
tbem, caused men arrayed in wild attire, wearing boms^ and 
ooTered witb tbe skins of beasts, to appear suddenly among tbem. 
At the sigbt of tbese monsters, witb firebrands in tbeir bands, tbe 
poor Saxons, taking tbem to be demons, took to fligbt, and tben 
gave to tbeir friends a borrifying description ofwbat tbey bad 
Seen. 

Since tben^ tbe Brocken bas enjoyed tbe exclusive privilege of 
collectiug on the Walpurgis-nigbt all tbe witcbes and gbosts of tbe 
Harz-mountain, on its grey summit. 

When thrice the brindied cat hath mewed, 

' Black spirits and white, red spirits and grey/ begin tbeir mid- 
night Sports, and tbe moon sheds its silver ligbt over the scene 
around — on those grey stone masses buried for generations among 
the fog and douds — the legends of old are tben repeated once more, 
and Strange voices are beard proceeding from tbe recesses of the 
dark forest of Teutoburg, wbere tbe Germanians of old are 
deeping in tbeir graves oversbadowed by tbeir holy oaks, and tbe 
history of the glorious past (for tbat of tbe present is * eine 
sehr traurige Geschichte/ passes before the imagination, and 
we hear tbe clang of arms, and see the shades of those gigantic 
Teutonic beroes ; and one of tbe mightiest among tbem, raises bis 
finger, but reroains mute, witb sorrow in bis countenance, as if 
comparing tbe honoured past witb tbe inglorious present ! 
Faust and Mephisto have arrived in those charmed regions. 

In die Tracm- nnd Zaubersphäre Throagh tbis dream and magic sphere 

Sind wir, tcbeint es, eingegangen. Lead us on, thon flick'ring guide; 

Führ* uns gnt nnd mach' dir Ehrel Pilot well onr bold career! 

Dass wir TorwfirU bald gelangen, That we inay, with rapid stride, 

In den weiten öden B&utnen. Gain yon regiona waate and wide. 
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Trees ob trees, how swifb Üitj flow! 

How the steadfut granite blockt 
Make obeisance as thejr go! 
Hark! Uie grim, long-snooted roeki» 

How thej snort, and how they blowl 
Through the turf and through the stones, 

Brook and brooklet speed akmg. 

Hark the rustling! hark the song! 
Harken, too, loYe*8 plaintive tones; 
Voices of those heaTenlj days, 

When around ns and above, 
Like enchantment, mjrstic days 

Breathed the notes of hope and lor«! 
Like the song of olden (ime, 
£cho*8 Toice repeats the chime, 
< To whit! To whool' upon the ear 
The mingled discord sounds more near. 
The owl, the peewit, and the jay 
Wakeful and in voice are they? 
Salamanders in the brakc, 
Baty, too, and wide awake ! 
Stout of pannch and long of limb» 
Sporting in the twilight dim ! 
While from every rock and slope, 

Snake-like, coil the roots of troes, 
Flinging many a roystic rope 

Us to frighten, ns to seiae. 
From nidc knots, with life imboed 

Polyp* fangs abroad they spread, 

To snare the wand'rer/naath onr tread« 
Mice, in myriads, thoosand-hned, 

Through the heath, and through the 
moM 
Frisk, a gamesome mnltitnde; 

G low- Worms flit onr path across. 
Swiftly the bcwild'ring throng, 
A dazzling escort, wiurls along.* 

A.F. 

The sleeping draught given to Margaret's mother on the occa- 
sion of Faust's visit^ has sent the former to her eterual deep ; 
seduetion led to infanticide^ and Valentine has been slain by the 
hand of Faust; Margaret, eondemned to deatb, is now in prison. 
Faust feels that he is the only cause of all these erimes ; he is con- 
science-strieken, and his past sinful career passes vividly before hit 
soul ; in his despair and rage, he now reproaches that fiend, Mephis» 
topheles, with being the author of all this misery. 

Great and glorious Spirit, thou who didst voucbsafe to reveal thyself unio 
me, thou who dost know my very heart and soul, why hast tbou linked with 
me this baae associate, who feeds on misohief. and revels in destruction 1 

A.S. 

Grosser herrlicher Geist, der du mir zu erscheinen würdigtest, der du mein 
Herz und meine Seele kennest, warum an den Schandffesellen mioh sohmiedeiii 
der sich am Schaden weidet und an Verbrechen sich letzt ? 

He determines to visit Margaret in her prison^ and if possible^ to 



8eh* die B&ame hinter Bäumen, 
Wie sie schnell Torüber ri^cken, 
Und die Klippen, die sich bücken, 
Und die langen Felsennasen, 
Wie sie schnarchen, wie sie blasen! 

Durch die Steine, durch den Rasen 
Eilet Bach und Bächlein nieder. 
Hör* ich Rauschen? hör' ich Lieder? 
Hör* ich holde Liebesklage, 
Stimmen jener Himmelstage? 
Was wir hofien, was wir lieben! 
Und das Echo, wie die Sage 
Alter Zeiten hallet wieder. 

Uhu! Schuhu! tönt es näher, 
Kauz und Kibitz und der Häher, 
Sind sie alle wach geblieben? 
Sind das Molche durch's Gesträuche? 
Lange Beine, dicke Bäuche ! 
Und die Wurzeln, wie die Schlangen, 
Winden sich aus Fels und Sande, 
Strecken wunderliche Bande, 
Uns zu schrecken, uns zu £ingen; 
Aus belebten derben Masern 
Strecken sie Folypenfasem 
Nach dem Wandrer. Und die Mäuse 
Tausendfärbig, schaarenwcise, 
Durch das Moos und durch die Heide! 
Und die Funkenwürmer fliegen, 
Mit gedrängten Schwärme-Zügen, 
Zum yerwirrenden Greleite. 

Aber sag* mir, ob wir stehen, 
Oder ob wir weiter gehen ? 
Alles, alles scheint zu drehen, 
Fels und Bäume, die Gesichter 
Schneiden, und die irren Lichter, 
Die sich mehren, die sich blähen. 



* We rnust pass over a short Intermezzo, called Walporgis-night Dream, or 
Oberon's and Titanias golden wedding, following here. It is utterlj disoon- 
neoied with the drama itself. 
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deliver her. Mounted on black horses, he and Mephisto gallop by 
moonlight through a wild scenery — all is silent around^ save the 
dreary striking of the hammers of workmen occupied in erecting 
the scaffold on which she is to die on the foUowing morning. 
They have now arrived at the prison. 

^p ^*» •» *f* 3|5 (hT i^ 

There are certain human sufferings which, after having reached 
their climax, cannot be described in words ; — it is then that our 
very silence conveys an idea of the feelings which oppress the 
heart beating in iinison with the misfortunes of a fellow-creature. 
In a miserable dungeon, huddled on a bed of straw, they find 
Margaret, once the lovely spotless girl, now guilty, her forehead 
stamped with crime. Margaret, once singing songs of innocence^ 
amidst the flowers of the fields — now rcpeating other songs — melan- 
choly strains of a withered soul, sounding so wild — so wild. 
Margaret, once smiliug with that sweet maiden smile, which in the 
lovely and fair is like a sunbeam sent from heaven to kindle the 
pure and holy flame of love within the hearts of men, now staring* 
Tacäntly before her with another smile, accompanied by that 
sardonic squint, which fiUs the soul with terror ; for alas, her 
reason has gone — she is raving mad! Would that that 
Image were to engrave itself upon the consciences of those, 
who in their heedlessness, forget that the first deviation from 
the path of virtue, so often leads to shame, misery, and crime I 
They find Margaret on her knees, and we defy any one to read, 
without the deepest sympathy, the sccne which foUows, in which 
glimpses of returning reason bring the outpourings of a raving 
mind in still greater contrast before us. 

DUKOEON. 

Fn^t. (with a bunch of keys, and a Flyaway! littlcbird,flyaway! flyawaj! 

lamp, before a small iron door.) (Faust oi)cning the lock.) 

A fear, nnwonted, o'er my spirit falls ; Ah I she forebodcs not that her lovcr's near, 

Men't concentrated woe o*crwhelins me The clanking chains, the rustling straw to 

here; hcar. (He enters.) 

8he dwcUs immnrcd within theso dripping Marg. (hiding her face in the bed of 

walls, straw.) 

Her onlj trespass a delusion dearl Woel woe! they come! ah bitter 'tis todie. 

And thon dost linger at the fatal doorl Faust, (softly.) Hush! hush! be still I I 

Thoa dread'st to look upon her face once come to set thee free ! 

more! Marg. (throwing herseif at bis feet.) 

On! while thoa dalliest, draws her death- If thon art human, feel my misery! 

hour near. Faust Thon wilt awake the jailor with 

(He iieizes the lock. Singing within.) thy cryl (He graspi the chains to 

My mother, the harlot, unlock them). 

She took me and slew! Marg. (on her knees.) Who, execa- 

My &ther, the scoundrel, tioner, to thee conld give 

Hath eaten metoo! OVr me this cruel power? 

My sweet little sister To bear me off at midnight's solemn hour! 

Hath aU my bones laid, Be merciful, and spare me! let me Uto! 

Where soft winds are playing, Is dawn not time enough ? (ehe Stands up.) 
AU in the green «hade. 
Then became I a wood-bird, and sang 
oa the Bpray, 
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Bin ich doch noch so jung, so jung! 

Und soll schon sterben ! 

Schön war ich aqph, cmd das war mein 

Verderben. 
Nah war der Freund, nun ist er weit; 
Zerrissen liegt der Kranz, die Blumen 

zerstreut. 
Fasse mich nicht so gewaltsam anl 
Schone mich! Was hab' ich dir gethan? 

Lass mich nicht vergebens flehen, 
Hab' ich dich doch mein Tage nicht 
gesehen! 
Faust, Werd ich den Jammer über- 
stehen 



I *m still so jonng. 

So very young, and mnst so eariy die! 

Fair was I once, haoce hath mj ruia 

sprnng. 
My loYC is now afar, he then was nigh; 
Tom lies the garland, the fair blossoms 

strewed. 
Oh do not seize me with a band so mde! 
Spare me! what barm have I e'er done to 

thee? 
For mercy let me not in vain implore. 
I ne'er bare seen thee in my lifo before! 

Faust Can I endnre this bitter agonj 



Marg, I *m wholly in thy power. Ah 
snffer me 
Bat once agun to give my habe the breast. 
Through the long night I soothed it and 

caress'd; 
They took it from me bat to give me pain ; 
And now they say that I my child bare 

slain. 
Ah, ne'er shail I be happy, ne*er again! 
Then they sing songs about me! how 
* wicked of the throng! 
A bailad of the olden time ends so, 
How came they to apply the song? 

Faust, (throwinghimself on the groand.) 

See, at thy ^ct, a lover bendeth low 

To loose the bonds of wretchedness and 

woe. 

Marg, (throws herseif beside him.) 
Ob, let as kneel and move the saintsby 

prayer! 
Look! lock! yon stairs below, 
Under t!ie threshold there, 
Hell's flames are all a-glowl 
Beneath the floor, 
With hideoos noise, 
The devils roar! 

Faust, (aloud.) Grctchen! Gretchen! 

Marg, (listen ing.) That was my loved 
one's voice ! 
(sho Springs up, the chains fall off.) 
Where is he? I have heard him call, I* m 

free! 
I will away, there 's none shall hinder me! 
I to bis neck will fly, 
Upon bis bosom lie! 
Gretchen, he call'd! On yonder threshold 

stood, 
Through all the howling of Hell's fiery 

flood, 
The fiends* dark sneers, their devilish 

«com abore, 
I knew the fond, the blissful tones of lore. 

FausL 'Tisl! 

Marg, 'Tis thon ! Oh say so once again ! 

(embracing him.) 
'Tis he! 'tishel where 's now the tortur- 

ing pain? 
Where are the fetters? where the dnn- 

p;eon's gloom? 
Tu tboa! 'tiB thool to saye me ihou «et 
come! 



And I am sav'd ! 

Already now the very street I see 

Where the first time I caaght a glimpoe of 

thee; 
And there, too, is the pleasant garden 

shade 
Where I and Martha for thy^coming stud. 

Faust, (endearoaring to lead her away.) 
Come! come away! 

Marg, Oh, still delay! 

I love to linger where thon stayest. 

(caressing him.) 

Faust. Oh come! for if thoa dost not 
haste, 
Oor ling'ring we shall both deplore. 

Marg, What dearest! can'st thoa klag 
me now no more? 
So Short a time away from me, and yet 
Love's fond embrace thoa coald'st so soon 

forget? 
Why on thy neck so anxioas do I feel? 
Where formcriy a perfect heaven of bliss 
From thy dear looks and worda woald o'er 

me steal. 
Ah! with what tendeme» thoa thea 

didst kiss. 
Ki£s me! 

Or I '11 kiss thee! (she embraces him.) 
Woe! woe ! thy lips are cold — are dumb! 
Thy love where hast thon left? 
Who hath me of thy love bereft? 

(she tums away from him.) 

Faust. Only take courage! dearest! 
prithee, come! 
Thee to my heart with tenderness Fll hold, 
And cherish thee with ardoor thoosand 

fold; 
I bot entreat thee now to follow me. 

Marg, (tuming towards him.) And art 
thou he? and art thoa really he? 

Faust, 'Tis I ! Oh, come I 

Marg. Thon wilt strike off my chaio. 
And thoa wilt take me to thine arms asain? 
How comes it that thoa dost not shrink 

from me? 
And dost thoa know, lore, whom thoa 

woald*st set free? 

Faust. Come! comel alreadj night be- 
ging to wane. 
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Mara. Meine Matter hab' ich umge- 
bracht» 
Mein Kind hab' ich ertränkt 
War es nicht dir und mir geschenkt? 
Dir anch — Da biat's! ich glaub* es kaum. 
Gib deine Hand! Es ist kein Traum! 
Deine liebe Hand! — Ach aber sie ist 

feucht I 
Wische sie ab I Wie mich däucht, 
Ist Blat dran. 

Ach QüiiX Was hast du gethan! 
Stecke den Degen ein; 
Ich bitte dich drum ! 

FoMMt Lass das Yergang'ne vergangen 
sein, 
Da bringst mich um. 

Marg, Nein, du musst übrig bleiben l 
Ich will dir die Gräber beschreiben. 
Für die musst du sorgen 
Gleich morgen; 

Der Matter den besten Platz geben, 
Meinen Bruder sogleich daneben. 
Mich ein wenig bei Seit', 
Nor nicht gar zu weiti 



Marg, I sent my mother to her grave, 
I drown'd mj child beneath the wa^e. 
Was it notgiven to thee and me — thee,too? 
'Tis thou thyself ! I scarce believe it yet. 
Give me thy band ! It is no dreami 'Tis 

truel 
Thine own dear band! But how is this? 

'Tis wet! 
Quick, wipe it off ! It seems like blood. 

Ah, me! 
Whose blood? what hast thou donel put 

up thv sword, 
I pray thec, do! 

FauiU Death is in every word. 

Oh, dearest, let the past forgotten be. 

Marg, Yet, must thou Unger here in 
sorrow. 
The graves I will describe to thee. 
And thou must see to them to-morrow« 
Eeserire the best place for my mother, 
Close at her side inter my brother, 
Me at some little distance lay, 
But, I entreat thee, not too far away! 



And place my little habe on my right 

breast. 
The little one alone will lie near mo. 
Ah, 'twas a swect, a precious, joy, of yore, 
To nestle at my side so lovingly ! 
It will be mine no moro; ah, never more ! 
I feel as if I forc'd my love on thee, 
Ab if thou still wert thrusting me away. 
Tet, 'tis thyself^ thy fond, kind looks I see. 

FausL If thou dost feel 'tis I, then comc, 
Ipray. 

Marg. What, tbere? without? 

FauMt Yes, forth in the free air. 

Marg» Ay, if the grave 's without, — if 
death lurk there. 
Hence to the everlasting resting place. 
And not one step beyond! Thou 'rt leaving 

me? 
O, Henry! would that I could go with thee I 

Faust. Thou canst ! But will it ! open 
Stands the door. 

Marg, 1 dare not go! Pve nought to 
hope for more. 
What boote it to escape? They lurk for 

me. 
^is wretched still to be^ from day to day. 
And burthen'd with an evil conscience, too! 
'Tis wretched in a foreign land to stray. 
And they will catch me whatsoe'er I do! 

FausL But I will ever bear thee Company. 

Marg, Quick! Quick! 

SAve thy poor child; 



Keep to the path, 
The brook along 
Over the bridge 
In the wood beyond 
To tho left, where the plank is. 
In the pond, 
Seizo it at once! 
It tries to rise, 
It struggles yet ! 
Save it! Oh, save! 
Faust Collect thy thoughts; one Step 

and thou art firec ! 
Marg, Were we but only past the hill! 
Thero sits my mother on a stone, 
OVer my brain there falls a chill! 
There sits my mother on a stone. 
Slowly her head moves to and fro. 
She winks not, drops not, her head droops 

low. 
She slumber'd so long, nor wak'd again, 
That we might be happy, she slumber'd 

then. 
Ah! those were pleasant times! 

Faust. Alas! since here 

No argument avails, nor prayer, nor tear, 
ril venture forcibly to bear thee hence! 
Marg, Loose mc ! I will not suffer 
violence. 
Withdraw thy murd'rous hands, hold not 

so fast; 
I have done all to plcase thee in the past. 
Faust, Daydawns! Mylove! My^lovel 



IfaroN, Tag! Ja, es wird Tag! der letzte Marg, Tes, dav draws near, 

Taff dringt herein ; The day of judgment, too, will soon appear. 

Mein Hochzeittag sollt' es sein I It should have been my bridal ! No one teil 

Sag* luemand, dass du schon bei Gretchen That thy poor Margaret thou hast known 

warst. too well. 
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W^ meinem Kranze! 

Es ist eben geschehn! 

Wir werden uns wiedersehn; 

Aber nicht beim Tanze. 

I>ie Menge drängt sich, man hört sie nicht, 

Der Platz, die Gassen 

Können sie nicht fassen. 

Pie Glocke ruft, das Stäbchen bricht. 

Wie sie mich binden und packen! 

Zum Blutstuhl bin ich schon entrückt. 

Schon zuckt nach jedem Nacken 

Die Schärfe, die nach meinem zückt. 

Stumm liegt die Welt wie das Grab! 

Faust. O war* ich nie geboren ! 

Meph. Auf ! oder ihr seid verloren 

Unnützes Zügen! Zaudern und Plaudern! 

Meine Pferde schaudern 

Der Morgen dämmert anf. 
Marg. Was steigt aus dem Boden her- 
auf? 

Der! der! 

Was will der an dem heil'gen Ort ? 

Er will mich! 

Faust, Du sollst leben 
Schick ihn fort 1 

Marg, Gericht Gottes! Dir hab* ich 

mich übergeben! 
Meph. (zu Faust). Komm! komm! Ich 
lasse dich mit ihr im Stich. 
Marg, Dein bin ich, Vater! Kette mich! 

Ihr Engel! Ihr heiligen Scharen ! 
Ijagert euch umher, mich zu bewahren! 
Heinrich! Mir graut's vor dir. 

Meph. Sie ist gerichtet. 

Stimme (von oben). Ist gerettet. 

Meph. (zu Faust.) Her zu mir ! 

(Verschwindet mit Faust.) 

Stimme (von innen verhallend) 
Heinrich! Heinrich! 



Woe to mj garlandl Its blooBi is o*«r! 

Though not at the dance, we thall meet 

once morc. 
The crowd doth gather, in süence H roDi. 
The Squares, the streets, searce hold tht 

throng. 
The staif is broken,— the death-bdl toU»— 
They bind and seize mc; I'm harried along 
To the seat of blood alreadj Fm boand; 
Quivers each neck as the naked steel 
Quivers on mine the blow to dcaL 
The silence of the graye now broedi 

around. 

Faust. Would I had ne'er been born! 

Meph. (appears without). Up, oryou're 
lost! 
Vain hesitotion I Babbling, qnaking I 
My steeds are shiTering, Mom i« breakinr . 

Marg, What from the fioor ascendetA 
like a ghost? 
Tis he! 'Tis he t Hirn from my pcweoc« 

chase! 
What is bis purpose in this hol/ place? 
It is for me he cometh! 

Faust. Thon shalt live! 

Marg, Judgment of God! to theo mj 

soni I give! 
Meph, (to Faust). Comc! comet IH 

leavc thee bore to share her doom. 
Marg, Father, I'm thinet Save me! To 
thee I come ! 
Angclic hoste! yonr downy pinions wave, 
Encamp around me to protect and saTOI 
Henry! I shndder now to look on theel 
Meph, She now is judgedl 
Voices (from above). Is savedl 
Meph, (to Faust). Come thoa with mel 

(Vanishes with Faust). 
Voice (from within, dying away). 
Henry! Henry! 
Aniul Swanwiok. 



FAUST. 

Second Part. 

If in the first part of bis celebrated tragcdy, Göthe oonfined lum- 
seif more to a description of the individual charaeter^ and sdeeied 
Germaiiy for this theatre^ he ^ves us in the second a pictore of 
humanity in general, and blending somewhat caprieiously tlte 
romantic with the classical element, brings befare us a number of 
incidents so varied, embracing so wide a sphere of so firagmentary 
a character, and dressed in a garb so symbolioaly that the numt 
leamed haye vainly striven to find a cluc to all its Contents. But 
the difficulties of solving this literary problem must needs become 
still more intricate to future inquirers^ in proportion as the 
recoUection of the events on which it bears shall have been bome 
away by the ^fleeting clouds of time. These remarks, applying to 
a considerable portion of the second part^ are not made herö with 
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of detrActing from its intrinsic merit^ for in its entirety it 
will always stand as a splendid monument of Göthe's transcendant 
geniw, being a work in which the treasures of bis vast erudition 
«re coUected in such profusion^ that^ although scattercd about in 
•my direction, every man of intellect will find among the number 
that which pleases or suits him best. If it does not breathe the 
splendid enthosiasm of the first part^ the emanation of a mind 
Üien in its füll vigour^ it bears on the other band the stamp of 
matnrity, and is the result of long experience and Observation. 
One might almost say, that it occupies the place assigned to 
Gudrun, the epic poem of antiquity compared with the lay of the 
Nibelungen. The second Faust is in fact the * Nebensonne' (the 
leflecting ray) of the first. I shall now givc a sketch of this 
portion of Faust« 

We meet him again stretchcd on the green turf of the 
dassical soil^ vainly seeking refreshing sleep^ until Ariel and the 
elyes have presented him with that sweet restorer. He rises füll 
of Tigour^ the sun shines in all its splendour; and^ in turning round 
to avoid its dazzling rays^ he perceives a maguificent rainbow in 
the heavens. (Göthe alludes to his favourite study — the theory 
of oolouTs.) 

Der spiegelt ab das menschliche Bestreben, 
Ihm sinne nach, und da begreifst genauer; 
Am fhrb'gen Abglanz haben wir das Leben. 

Then we are transferred to some imperial court. Göthe, the 
ecortier, does not teil us which ; but we shall no doubt find it out 
by and by. The members of that oourt are just now sorely 
perplexed, for merry carnival is approaching and there is no cash 
to do hoiiour to the occasion; in their distress they apply to 
Mqrfiisto, who, a regulär Rothschild of the middle age, soon gets 
ibe needful, and sarcastically remarks : — 

Wie sich Verdienst und Glück rerketten, ' Wenn sie den Stein der Weisen hatten, 
Das fallt den Thoren niemals ein; Der Weise mangelte dem Stein.' 

The gaieties of the carnival then take place; its represen- 
taitiYea being so many allegories of the political, intellectual^ and 
toeial condition of the country. Here we have the boy * Lenker * 
representing poetry, ' Pluto ' stooping to drink from a fiery well 
OS whieh occasion he bums his beard (suggestive of the first 
French revolution); whilst the fawns and satyrs represent the 
dissolute manners of the age. Mephisto having provided the state 
witk money, and thus gained the gratitude of his emperor, 
ia yaised to the highest position ; his golden ' Panacea ' having 
improved the body of the state, though not its Constitution. 
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Everybody is happy now, and ' apr^s nous le deluge ' has become 
the Order of the day. The emperor in the effervescence of his 
spirits wanting now a little classical pastime, desires Faust to 
show his magic talents by bringing before him the ghosts of Paris 
and Helen. Here he finds himself out of his depth, for althongh 
exercising his sway over witches and such like ' Canaille de Penferi' 
he has no influence over the heroes of antiquity of either 
sex. There is^ however^ one chance of accomplishing this feat, 
nämely» by descending to the abode of the matrices« 

•Die Mütter sind es!' 

Qöttinnen angekannt 

£uch Sterblichen Ton uns nicht gern genannt.* 

Faust boldly replies 

* Nur immer zu ! wir wollen es ergründen, 
In deinem Nichts hoff' ich das All lu finden.' 

Mephisto then presents him with the golden key to the regions 
of space^ bids him descend, seize a red-hot tripod^f and not to fül 
to retum with the latter, for out of it the classical couple were to 
issue. Faust descends and returns soon afterwards dressed as a 
priest^ and, after baving pronounced a solemn incantation, Helen 
and Paris, in propria peraonce, arise &om a cloud. At the sight 
of Helen, Faust's heart is seized again with the sweet sensations 
of his early love, and füll of enthusiasm, he exclaims : 

Die Wohlgestalt, die mich Toreinst entzückte, 

In Zauberspiegelung beglückte 

War nur ein Schaumbild solcher Schöne. 

Paris, given to his old pranks, attempts to elope with Helen ; 
but Faust, not relishing this idea, touches him with the golden key. 
An explosion takes place by which Faust falls stunned to the 
ground, and is, in this state, carried away by Mephistopheles into 
his study. When he awakens, we meet again his former pupil 
Wagner, still the cold selfish character of old, who has meanwhile 
taken his degrees, and is at the time occupied in writing his great 
work — 

* The mothers introduced here. are, according to Eckennan, the creating 
and sustaining principle from which all phenomena on the surface of the earth 
proceed. Whatever ceases to breathe, returns in its spiritual nature to them 
and they preserve it until a fit occasion arises to embody it anew. The etemal 
metamorphosis of earthly being — birth and growth, destraction and new 
formation, are all the iinceasing care of the mothers ; and as in all whioh 
receives newlight on earth, female influences are most busy, these sustaining 
divinities are thought of as females, and may rightly receive the name m 
mothers.—Fareiffn Review, 1840. V. 26. 

t The tripod is allegorical of the holy Triad, in ancient philoBopby, of th» 
xnatrices of Alchemy, Mercurius, Suhur, Sal, and also of the Delphic orade. 
In the key, we might find an allegory.of natural philoaophy, disolosiDg those 
elemeuts ftom wUch truth and bcauty spring. 
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' HOMUNCULUS.' 

A kind of ephemeral beings — demons, fire-spirits, offsprings of 
the firmament and elements, no creatures like men, but ^ ex con- 
trario et incongruo/ and versed in tbe science of alchemy ; also 
called * Vnlcanales/ as Theophrastus Paracelsus teils us in bis work 
' De generatione rerum naturalium/ — Liber. i. page 883. 

Göthe^s Homunculus is a man whose knowledge is derived from 
tbe natural sciences of antiquity^ a cold^ beartless nature^ a 
Wagner in faet, whose individuality here is a satirical allusion to 
tbe pbilosopbical Systems of Göthe^s age. Mephisto seleets tbis 
'Elementargeist/ in order tbat, by bis instrumentality, Faust 
may get possession of tbe beautiful Helen ; but before tbis can 
be accomplished^ it is essential tbat the Walpurgis-nigbt sbould 
bave taken place. 

The Classical Walpurgis-night. 

We find ourselves on the ancient Pbarsalian fields, on whicb 

Pompey and Caesar had once pitched their camps. Watchfires 

are buming in the vale of horrors, wbere the witch *Erichto' reigns 

supreme.* Tbe moon shines brigbt, and Homunculus, Mephisto- 

pheleSy and Faust, descend from the air to begin their midnight 

wanderings among Griffins, Arimaspians, Sphinxes, Sirens, and 

the whole mytbological brother and sisterhood. One Siren advises 

Faust to consult Chiron, the Ccntaur, about Helen, the object of 

bis love ; be finds bim near the * Peneios/ wbere nymphs are 

batbingj Chiron carries bim over the river to the piain of Kynos- 

kephalae, wbere öuintus Flaminius once defeated Philip III; 

tbence to * Manto/ tbe daughter of ^sculapius, in whose Company 

he descends to the subterranean abode of Persephone, who alone 

could eure bim of bis love-sickness. Then we hear of the Spirits 

of nature^ Sirens representing tbe water, Seismos, the earthquake, 

Oreas, nature's oldest rock : 

* Mein Qebirg' ist alt, 

Steht in ursprünglicher Gestalt.' 

A Strange and motley world indeed, wbere Griffins keep watcb 
over the gold, extracted by ants from the inmost recesses of the 
mountain, and Pigmies and Daktyls are fighting for the soil 
on which it grows. Mephisto disappears among Larvas. Thaies 
and Anaxagoras, the Grecian philosopbers of old, are Walking 
about here, and discuss the origin of the Clements, a favorite 
topic of theirs ; Thaies appeals to Hecate (the moon) to descend, 

* Furialis Ericbto. Ovro. Eer, xv^ 159. Lucan. Thars, vi, 605, sq. 

T 
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and shudders when the treble-figured Goddess has made her 
appearance. With Homunculus, the same Grecian philosopher 
proceeds to Nereus, who declining to give Lim any advice 
refers him to Proteus. Then appear Seagods, Sirens, Nereids, 
and Tritons, on their way to Samothrake, where the Kabirs live, 
and after a little while they return with three of them, for the fourih 
would not come ; three were left in Olympus, and the eighih is 
still to be discovered. 

'Drei haben wir mitgenommeD, 
Der vierte wollte nicht kommen.' 

The Kabirs were mysterious Gods, with whose name the idea 
of very old age was identified, their temple, which only priests could 
enter, was at Memphis, in Egypt, close to the sanctuary of 
Hephsestos, or Phthas ; the Kabirs were worshipped at Samothrake, 
where military bacchanalian-feasts were celebrated in their honour.* 

They were — 

'Klein von Gestalt, Der scheiternden Retter, 

Gross von Gewalt, Uralt verehrte Götter.' 

At the desire of Thaies, Proteus, in the shape of man, leads little 
Homunculus to the sea-shore, in order to make him grow. Galatea, 
proudly seated in her sea-shell, glides on the waves, and Thaies 
exclaims : — 

* Heil ! Heil ! auf's Neue ! Vom Schönen, Wahren durchdrungen..... 
Wie ich mich blühend freue, Alles ist aus dem Wasser entsprungen !' 

Homunculus, seized with love, and no doubt anxious to cool his 
ardour, throws himself, surrounded by flames^ into the sea, where 
he marries Galatea. 

'Alles wird vom Feuer umronnen, 

So herrsche denn Eros, der alles begonnen.* 

(allegorical of the Clements being united in love). 

This scene, having no connection with Faust, offered Göthe an 
opportunity of displaying his vast classical knowledge, and of 

* Schelling : ' Die Gottheiten von Samothrake.' Aeschylus wrote a drama 
* The Kabirs,* of which only a few verses still exist ; Aeschyli Fragmenta 
No. 88-98, in Voet. scen. Graec, p. 8. Dindorf. 

Philologists have variously interpreted the origin of the Kabirs. Accord- 
ing to Crouzer, who teils us that Grecian mythology was originally derived 
from India and Egypt, the Kabirs went with the Phenicians to Greece. 
Schelling is of opinion that the name is of Hebrew origin. Lobeck refutiug 
these notions in his work ' Aglaophamus,' the third volume of which treats 
on the * Kabirs,' and their enigmatical companions, the * Kuretians, Koryban- 
tians, ideal Daktyls,' Telchionians, Kobatians, and Kerkopians, Deycks teils us, 
that they are Pelasgian primitive Gods, four in number : Kabeiros, Kadmilos, 
Axieros, Axiokeraos. 
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bringing the mythological figures of antiquity in endless variety in 
all their aesthetic beauty before the imagination of the reader. 
In introdueing the classical Walpurgis-night, Göthe wished to com- 
bine the antic and romantie dement, to point out the intimate 
relations between nature and poetry, and, above all, to expose the 
infirmities of bis own age. 

Third Act. 

Helen, foUowed by a chorus of captive Trojan virgins, 
arrives at the Spartan palace, where the treaeherous Mene- 
laus, whD closely foUows her steps, intends to sacrifice her. Me- 
phisto, in the shape of Phorkyas (the aged gate-keeper), teils her, 
that everything is prepared for that purpose; Helen hears it with- 
out trembling, and the fortitude and moral courage she displays on 
that oecasion, add to her other matchless physical charms ; for she 
was the loveliest of her sex. GracefuUy she steps along with queen- 
like dignity; her figure, cast in nature's most perfeet mould, 
being covered with a light blue aerial dress, interwoven with golden 
Stars ; she walks with an elastic step, with that sesthetie non- 
chalance and grace, which the artists of antiquity only knew how to 
impart to their heaven-inspired creations ; a girdle of gold-brocade 
of Olympian workmanship, encircles her Juno-like waist ; a laurel- 
wreath, intermixed with gems of intense brilliancy and transparency» 
are the omaments she wears in her jet-blaek hair, which falls down 
in long lustrous waves over a swanlike neck, her dark and soulful 
eyes reflecting the storm of sensations within her heart ! 

At the recommendation of Mepliisto, she resolves to fly to the 
strong Gothic Castle that Stands in yonder Valley, close to the 
Tay getos ; but no time is to be lost, for already the bugles, an- 
nouncing the arrival of Menelaus, are heard. Queen Helen and 
her fair attendants vanish in the air, and find themselves trans- 
ported to the interior of a castle, where Faust meets them with 
exquisite courtesy, and reproaches Lynceus, the keeper, for having 
neglected to announce their arrival. (This is allegorical to the 
courteous bearing of the Knights of the middle ages towards the 
gentle sex.) Lynceus frankly confesses, that, at the sight of such 
loveliness, he quite forgot bis duties (a remark which does credit 
to the courtesy of this classical watchman) : — 

Aug' und Brust ihr zugewendet, Diese Schönheit, wie sie blendet, 

Sog ich an dem milden Qlanz, Blendete mich Armen ganz. 

Language the refined character of which must be attributed to the 
era in which it was uttered. If the sight of Helen could produce 
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that Impression on an old prosaic watcbman, what sensations must 
it not have caiised in the inflammable heart of Faust ? Indeed, 
from the marriage, which soon afterwards took place, and from the 
fact of his being appointed by her co-regent, we may infer that their 
love was mutual. 

After this happy event, the Chorus falls asleep very ä-proposy and 
Helen and Faust begin quite an idyllic life in this romantic 
abode, among dark grottoes and eozy bowers. To eomplete their 
happiness, they are blessed with a ehild, a lovely boy, with a golden 
lyre in his band, and a halo of light surrounding his angelic 
features. 

This boy, called Euphorion,* at first so gentle, becomes, in 
growing up, quite unmanageable, and talks of nothing but free- 
dom, combat and death. 

* Krieg ist das Losungswort.' 

Like a second Icarus, he takes his flight heavenwards, but 
falls down dead at the feet of his parents; his body disap- 
pears; only his lyre and dress are left ; and, whilst the halo 
rises heavenwards, the Chorus repeats a touching funeral seng over 
his untimely death : — 

Wüssten wir doch kaum zn klagen, Ach! zum Erdenglück geboren, 

Neidend singen wir dein Loos, Hoher Ahnen, grosser Kraft, 

Dir in klar und trüben Tagen Leider früh dir selbst verloren, 

Lied und Math war schön und gross, Jugendblüthe weggerafft! etc., etc., etc. 

Helen, after having embraced Faust, disappears, borne away 
by a cloud, to retum to the Hades of Persephone. Her Chorus 
of young nymphs, however, did not follow her, and having ever 
since been incorporated with naturc, their sweet voices may be 
hcard now among the rustling of leaves, the purling of water- 
brooks, the warbling of birds, or the fairies seen living in flowers, 
or extending their blooming arms in green festoons along the 
hill-side. Often, also, when night sets in, during one of those 
rilent, starry summer nights, which make us think of etcmity, 
we hear their piain tive strains among secret groves, for the voice 
of Philomel is so soul-stirring, because it contains, pours out 
and re-echoes all the sighs, all the grief, all the tears, of many a 
maiden^s ill-requited, disappointed love! 

Göthe has drawn here a charming picture of Helen. She 
appears in all her classical beauty and dignity. 

His Euphorion is evidently an allusion to Lord Byron, to whose 
transcendant genius he wished to pay homage, and the funeral 



• Ptolem. Tiephccst iv. p 317. 
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verses cited above, in which the Chorus mourns over Euphorion^s 
short career, are unmistakably suggestive of the great bard's early 
death. 

FoüRTH Act. 

Phorkyas (alias Mephisto), not feeling at ease in his classical 
garb^ has thrown it aside, and * Richard is himself again/ We^ 
meet him now in the fourth act. Faust, standing on a sharply 
projecting rock, has just issued from a cloud, which is sailing iu 
an easterly direction, forming, in its transfigurations, the image of 
a lovely woman. At this sight, the recoUection of his early love 
for Margaret passes before his soul : — 

*' Wie Seelcnschönheit steigert sich die holde Form ; 
Löst sich nicht auf, erhebt sich in den Aether hin, 
Und zieht dos Beste meines Innern mit sich fort.' 

At this point, Mephisto arrives in his seven-mile boots, and is 
astonished to see Faust in this wilderncss, which tums out to be 
the infernal regions of antiquity. Then takes place a leamed dis- 
cussion on the origin of the world, a fine opportunity for Göthe to 
display his knowledge of geology and geognosy, to which he had 
devoted several years' study, and also to refute or combat some of 
the erroueous notions on volcanoes, propounded by some of his 
contemporaries . 

Nun haben wir's an einem andern Zipfel, Sie gründen auch hierauf die rechten 
Was ehmals Grund war, ist nun Gipfel, Lehren, 

Das Unterste in*s Oberbte zu kehren.' 

Faust is then desired by Mephisto to select from among the 
empires before him, some large resideuce, and to build near it a 
fine Castle, where he might enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of 
life. Faust, however, declines this offer, as well as a proposed 
excursion to the moon, thinking the terrestial globe a sphere large 
enough for the accoraplishment of great deeds. 

•Mit nichtenl dieser Erdenkreis * Herrschaft gewinn' ich, Eigenthum! 

Gewährt noch Raum zu grossen Thaten.' Die That v&t alles, nichts der Ruhm.' 

Here his mind has evidently taken a practical tum, and the de- 
scription he gives of the constantly renovating power going on in 
the ocean is allegorical of man's coustant struggle with fate. He 
wants activity, should he even seek it at the cannon's mouth, and 
on the battle-field. 

An opportunity soon presents itself. The emperor. already 
alluded to, and supposed to be Charles IV., having, by his misrule 
Caused the min of his country, a revolution breaks out, and the 
clergjr select a new emperor. Mephisto comes to the rescue of the 
legitimate prince ; and Faust, who, like some of our transatlantic 
generals, does not understand anything about strategy, rushes into 
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battle, gets into a scrape, but is fortunately rescued from the 
superior forces of the enemy by Mephisto, the latter having, with the 
assistance of the water-nymphs, caused a great inundation. Göthe, 
in the description of these historical events, sarcastically alludea 
to the Constitution of the late holy ßoman-German empire, and espe- 
cially to the encroachments of the clergy, the events as abready 
stated referring to the history of Charles IV. 

FiPTH Act. 

Faust's career is now drawing to its close, and all bis aspirations 
having proved fruitless, he finds at last, in labour and activity alone, 
that happiness which bis soaring and restless mind has rainly 
songht in the intellectual sphere, or by the gratification of worldly 
pleasures. 

The sentiment expressed in this fifth act is the realisation of that 
which has been expressed in the * Prologue in Heaven/ in the first 
part. 

* It is/ says Deycks, * an epilogue which solves, as it were, by 
enchantment, all complications, by showing the great enigma of life 
in a higher light, and by displaying in the midst of human adver- 
sity, among the clouds of passions, guilt and sin, the eternal blue 
Äther of heavenly peace and bliss/ 

An open, bcautiful country, watered by the sea, extends before 
US. We see a wanderer entering a small cottage snugly concealed 
among shady trees, a chapel close to it. The inmates of the little 
cottage Philemon and Baucisj once saved the same wanderer from a 
watery grave, and now offer him their hospitality. They live in 
fear of a wealthy lord, the possessor of large estates in the neigh- 
bourhood, lest he might disturb their happiness : — 

• Gottlos ist er, ihn gelüstet Wie er sich als Nachbar brüstet, 
Unseie Hütte, unser Hain; Soll man unterthänig sein.' 

The proprietor of these estates is Faust himself, who has, mean- 
while, grown old, and is now seen Walking up and down in bis 
garden. Lynceus, the watchman, has just pointed out to him 
Bome ships in the distance ; they are those of Mephisto« who has 
tried bis band at privateering, and is now returning home from bis 
long voyage, laden with rieh spoils, obtained in the Mephistophelian 
fashiouy i.e.; by piracy. According to bis code of laws, Ireedom 
reigns supreme on the ocean (for Mephisto was a free-trader). 

'Man hat Gewalt, so hat man Recht, Krieg, Handel und Piraterie, 

Man fragt um*B Was, und nicht um's Wie, Dreieinig sind sie nicht za treoneo.' 
Ich müsste keine Schiffahrt kennen: 
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lU-natured persona pretend that Göthe alludes here to the mode 
in whicU England exerci»ed formerly her naval supremacy. 

Fanaty at the sight of aU these treasures^ feels no satisfaction ; 
he is discontented with everything around him, and the constant 
ringing of Philemon^s chapel-bell annoys him greatly. Mephisto 
80on puts a stop to it in a summary manner, by buruing down both 
chapel and cottage. Then Faust bitterly repcnts of this wicked 
act, and at midnight he is visited by four grey woinen^ Want^ 
Guilt, Misen/j and Care. They want to enter the room, but only 
the fourth suceeeds in passing through the. keyhole. 

' Die Sorge, sie »chleicht sich darch*8 Schlüsselloch eio.* 

Unspeakable anguish now seizes him; the grey women are 
constantly before his mind; and the very breath of *Care^ has 
rendered him stone-blind. 

He feels that his end is approaching ; and is cognizant of his 
guilt. Oh I could he but retrace his steps I 

Könnt* ich Magie von meinem Pfad Da wär's der Mühe werth, ein Mensch %n 

entfernen, sein. 

Die Zaubersprüche ganz und gar verler- Das war ich sonst, eh' ich*s im Düstem 

nen. suchte. 

Stund' ich, Katnr I vor dir, ein Mensch Mit Frevelwort mich und die Welt ver- 

allein. fluchte. 

Mephisto appears now with the Lemurs, the ghosts of antiquity^ 
represenled as skeletons, and Orders them to dig a grave in front 
of Faust's palace. At these sounds, the latter, although blind, 
rejoiees^ but Mephisto teils him sneeringly : — 

In jeder Art seid ihr verloren, 

Die Elemente sind mit uns verschworen, 

Und auf Vernichtung läuft's hinaus. 

Bemarks worthy of the fiend, but which do not prevent Faust 
from still dreaming of enterprises likely to give occupation to 
millions. 

' Nicht sicher zwar, doch thatig frei zu wohnen. 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit, wie das Leben, 
Der taglich sie erobern muss. 

Solch ein Gewimmel möcht ich sehn, Im Vorgefühl von solchem hohen Glück, 
Aaf freiem Grund mit freiem Volke Gcniess ich jetzt den höchsten Augen- 
stehn. blick. 

In uttering these words, he sinks to the ground and expires ; 

'Die Uhr steht still— der Zeiger fallt; 
Es ist voibeü' 

Mephisto vainly endeavours to get possession of Faust's soul ; a 
host of angels descends, scattering roscs before them. At the sight 
of these representatives of love and iunoeenoe, Mephisto and hia 
legions fly terrified, and the Seraphim ascend unmolested with 
their buiden heavenwards« 
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Here, in the valley of bliss, amidst a sweetly wild scenery : pil- 
grims with palm branches in their hands, in snow-white bearda 
are seen, their countenances beaming with joy, blooming with 
eternal youth. They are wandering about^ and sing praises in 
honour of the Eternal — melodies iueflFably sweet — a choros of 
angels repeating their 

Holyl Holyl Holyl 

Here, among a group of repentant sinners, we meet Margaret. 
She intercedes for Faust, 

UnA FCENITEMTIÜM (MaROARET). 

Neige, neige Der früh Geliebte, 

Da Strahlenreiche, Nicht mehr Gretrübte, 

Dein Antlitz gnädig meinem Glück!] Er kommt zurück. 

and while his soul takes its flight to regions higher still, where the 
Eternal sits enthroned on his judgment seat, enshrouded in elouds, 
and a erown of light above, we hear an invisible chorus singing : 

Chobüs Mtsticüs. 

Alles Vergängliche Das Unbeschreibliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichniss; Hier ist es gethan 

Das Unzulängliche Das Ewig» Weibliche 

Hier wird's Ereigniss; Zieht uns hinan. 



'Alles Vergängliche,* i.e., all that is transitory, evanescent, 
perishable, — our hopes, acts, aspirations here below. 

* Ist nur ein Gleichniss,' reminds us by symbo) of that which ia 
* unvergänglich,* namely, God's almighty power — Eternity ! 

* Das Unzulängliche/ knowledge, power, wealth, bodily qualities, 
worldly pleasures, will not, though momentarily within our grasp, 
permaneräly satisfy us, because inadequate. 

* Hier wird's Ereigniss/ here, in a better world, it beeomes a 
realisation — a fact. 

' Das Unbeschreibliche,' that which no human voice can utter — 
the ineffably holy commingling of soul and Godhead — the retum of 
the spark to the heavenly flame whence it issued — the running 
back of the pure crystal drop to the ocean — Eternity I — the seed 
Bown here on earth, springing up in Heaven. 

* Hier ist's gethan/ here only, in this holier, better world, our 
aspirations become reality. 

'Das Ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan/ This is a beautiful 
allusion to the mysterious fascinating influence exercised by woman 
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upon man ; of woman in her inte cbaracter, exercising her gentle 
Bway, and fulfilling the holy mission assigned to her by the 
Creator — a mission of love, resignation, humility, forgiveness, and 
of that undying affeetion^ whieh, as in Margaretes case, manifests 
itself even beyond the grave. 



CKITTCISMS ON FAUST. 

Es wml stets ein wesentliches Verdienst Weisse*s bleiben, den ersten Anlass 
zur literar-historischen Kritik des Faustgediohts gegeben zu haben. Er that 
diess mit der Hinweisung darauf, dass dasselbe unter seinen altern Bestand- 
theilen mehrere Stellen enthält, in welchen der Erdgeist eine ganz andere 
Bedeutung Faust und Mephistopheles gegenüber behauptet, als fast in allen 
S][Äter fallenden Abschnitten. Der Erdgeist war es ursprünglich, der Faust's 
sich annahm, seinen brennenden Wunsch nach Befreiung aus der Oede und 
Dumpfheit des Gelehrtenlebens ihm gewähi-te, ihm zu diesem Behuf den Me- 
phistopheles als Begleiter in die " kleine und grosse Welt " zusandte und ihm 
das Glück freien Genusses der Grösse und Schönheit der Natur sowie der 
liebe zu Gretchen verlieh, freilich nicht ohne durch den hässlichen Gesellen, 
an den er ihn schmiedete, ihm alle seine Gaben auch wieder zu verleiden, so 
dass ein vollkommenes Glück Faust mit nichten zu Theil ward. Die Scene 
in Wald und Höhle (" Erhabner Geist, du gabst mir Alles, warum ich bat " 
u. s. w.) und die ähnliche (obwohl in der jetzigen Form erst später ausge- 
führte), in welcher Faust wegen des Unglücks der Geliebten den Mephisto- 
pheles verflucht, lassen keinen Zweifel daran aufkommen^ dass dem Erdgeist 
orsprünglich jene höhere Stellung zugedacht war. Dr. Köstlin. 

The two Prologües. 

There are two prologües ; one on the stage, the other in heaven. The 
reason of this I take to lie in the twofold nature of the poem, in the 
two leading subjects to be worked out. The world and the world's ways are 
to be depicted ; the individual soul and its struggles are to be pourtrayed. 
For the former we have the theatre-prologue, because "All the world 's a 
Btage, and all the men and women merely players." For the latter, we have 
the prologue in heaven, because heaven is the centre and the goal of all 
struggles, doubts, and reverence ; and because Faust is struggling heaven- 
ward: 

Nicht irdisch ist des Thoren Trank noch Speise 

Ihn treibt die Gährimg in die Feme. Lewes. 

Das Vorspiel beginnt mit dem Chor der Erzengel, die die Unveränderlich- 
keit und Ewigkeit der Werke Gottes, so wie das ewi^e, nie gehemmte 
Erschaffen imd die Freude an der lebendig reichen Schöne m einem Preisge- 
Bange feiern. 

Die Engel, die Söhne des Lichts, reichen sich am Throne Gottes die Hand 
aup Vollbringune ihrer Sonnengeschäfte; ihr ewig imermüdliches Wirken 
hemmt die Gewut des Todes, der am Vernichten seine einzige Freude findet. 
So ist schon hier am Anfange der Kampf des Lichts und der Finstemiss (hier 
als Vemichtimg gedacht) deutlich genug ausgesprochen. Sehge Freude 
und heitere Milde leuchtet hier aus den Gesäugen der Engel entgegen. 

DüNTZEB. 
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MONOLOGUE. 

Das Wissen seihst hat Faust hier ganz und aar nicht satt, sondern nur eine 
bestimmte Art von Wissen, das todte traditionelle, "Begriffe und Worte" 
statt wirklicher Intuition gebende Wissen ; er hofft und wünscht entschieden, 
durch höhere Geister jetzt zu erfahren, was er nicht weiss, und so aus der 
traurigen Nothweudigkeit was er nicht weiss lehren zu müssen herauszukom- 
men, nebenbei auch eine höhere und schönere Stellung in der Welt, einen 
Antheil an ihrer Ehre und Herrlichkeit zu gewinnen ; er will nicht der Wis- 
senschaft, sondern nur der leeren Gelehrsamkeit absagen, er wäre zufrieden 
und froh durch Geistes Kraft und Mund zu der bis jetzt vergeblich gesuchten 
wahren Wissenschaft hindurchzudringen. Kostlin. 

CONVERSATION WITH W AGNER. 

Die Stimmung hier ist ganz dieselbe wie die, w^elche im ersten Stücke die 
vorherrschende ist. — Denn als Hauptgedanke erscheint auch hier der Gegen- 
satz des wahrhaft Gefühlten, des lebendig Angeschauten, gegen alles Ge- 
machte und Erkünstelte, gegen alles bloss äusserlich Ueberlieferte, Angelernte 
nnd Greglaubte, u. s. w. Kösilin. 

Easter-Hymn. 

Die Scene stimmt femer vorzüglich zu Faust's Charakter ; aucH sie aeigt 
ihn als den lebendig fühlenden Menschen, der mit derselben ünwiderstehlich- 
keit, mit welcher ihn so eben der Selbstmordsgedanke erfasste, nun auch von 
schönen Jugendgefahlen ergriffen wird ; wäre Faust nicht dieser so lebendig 
fühlende Mensch, so würde er nicht im Stande sein aus ünmuth schliessüch 
das Aeusserste zu wagen, er muss daher überall und so auch hier erscheinen 
ftls dieser erregbare, ergreifbare Gemüthsmensch. Köstlin. 

Tele Scene before the Gate. 

Die kecke, frische Zeichnung des spazierenden Völkchens bildet den wun- 
derbarsten Gegensatz zu FausVs sehnsüchtiger Unruhe. Unzufrieden mit 
sich, uuerquickt durch äusseres Lob, dessen Nichtigkeit er nur zu tief erkennt, 
möchte er im Glänze der Abendsonne hinschweben über Land imd Meer. 

" Ich eile fort, ihr ew'ges Licht zu trinken, 
Vor mir den Tag, und hinter mir die Nacht, 
Den Himmel über mir und unter mir die Wellen." 

Das ist die Stimme der reinsten Dichtersehnsucht, keine Spur von dämo- 
nischem Wesen. Aber kaum zeigt sich der Pudel, so zieht er auch Faust's 
Suze Aufmerksamkeit an. Denn er ist eben der Versucher, der zu dem 
enschen tritt. Dstks. 

Faust's Study. {Fvil Spirit as a poodJe,) 

Er sehnt sich nach der Offenbarung, aber ach ! auch diese genügt dem nicht, 
dem der Glaube fehlt. Er beginnt mit dem Evangelium Johanuis, dessen 
Anfang ihn schon stutzen macht, indem er in den Worten '^im Anfange war 
das Wort'* an die Stelle des Worts die That setzen zu müssen glaubt, welche 
alles im Leben bewirke. Dem Pudel wirds hierbei schwül, weil er weiss, dass 
die Sache anders sich verhalte und er durch diese falsche Ansicht an die 
Unendlichkeit und Ewigkeit Gottes erinnert wird ; er schwellt zu einem 
furchtbaren Ungeheuer auf. Faust bedient sich gegen ihn lunsonst des 
Schlüssels Salomonis*; durch den göttlichen Namen erst wird Mephisto- 
pheles bezwungen imd tritt als fahrender Schüler hinter dem Ofen hervor. 

DONTZSB. 



♦ davicula Salomonis, see Jean Paul, Vorschule tur Aesthetik, ii, §. 8. 
Forma of incantation in the name of Salomo were alreadj known to aniiquity ; 
see Flay. Joseph. Antiqu. viii. 2. 
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So reizt Mephistopheles echt teuflisch erst FausVs Neugier^ dann die Be- 
gierde^ macht ihm Zauberkünste vor imd schleicht hinweg, da Faust ent- 
schläft 



Nun ist Faust gewonnen/ Das Leben, wie er es kennt, ist ihm verhasst. 
Er flucht seinem bessern Selbst, dem schönen Jugendgefühl der Ostemacht 
der Liebe, dem Qlauben, der Hoffnung und Geduld. Mephistopheles schlägt 
ihm den Vertrag vor. Detks. 

Meetinq with Margaret. 

lieber dieser Scene und ihrer wunderbaren Schönheit ist von Manchen der 
Hauptzweck des Faust verkannt worden. Es ist eine Tragödie der einfachsten 
Art. Unschuld und Arglist, Sinnlichkeit und Liebe, Yerführung und Schande, 
Kerker und Habenstein, die höchste Lmigkeit und der tobende Wahnsinn, — 
Alles vereinigt sich hier auf die ungezwungenste Weise zu einem Gemälde 
von erschreckender Wahrheit. Die Farben sind dem wirklichen Leben ent- 
nommen, so dass jeder fühlt, die Geschichte habe sich schon tausendmal 
zugetragen. Aber ihre Mischung ist so meisterhaft, dass man auch hier die 
unmittelbarste BesieJiung auf Selbsterlebtee bei Goethe annehmen muss. 
Oretchen, das schuldlose ßürgermädchen in der Stadt mit den alten Stadt- 
mauern \md Gärten, mit Dom und Marienbild in der Mauerhöhle, Brunnen 
mid geschwätzigen Nachbarinnen, Gelagen der Soldaten und Mönchsränken, 
ist oSeubar in Goethe's Jugendwelt und Umgebung zu Hause, und hat von 
seiner ersten, zarten Liebe wohl noch mehr, aus den Namen. Wie viel, lässt 
flieh freilich nicht nachweisen. Deyks. 

Walpürgis-night. — Foreign writers have disapproved of this 
scene being introduced into Faust's drama. They should, however, 
remember^ that Göthe wrote it for his countrymen in tbe first 
place. In bringing this * entr'acte du diable/ as one might 
call it, he knew perfectly well^ that it would find favour with a 
people whose imagination likes to revel in cloudy spheres, and 
ifhose predilections are essentially of a romantic character. 

The Aüthor. 

Faust soll die lu^prüngliche Herrlickeit der Natur im wilden Gebirge inne 
werden, und der Dichter ergreift den Anlass, in dem tollen Spuk der ersten 
Mainacht nicht nur gewöhnliches Hexen pack, sondern auch eine Reihe von 
Zeiterscheinungen aufzuführen. Dieser doppelte Zweck hat grosse Mannig- 
&ltigkeit der Figuren zur Folge, und es fällt nicht selten schwer, die eigent- 
liche Bedeutung derselben aufzufassen« DEYKa 

Margaret. 

From this gern in Göthe's tragedy radiates all the power of 
his transcendant genius. Here we have nature in all its purity — 
natnre untouched by the sacrilegious hands of man ; here we have 
the ideal of love animated with the breath of life, the sweetest 
flower of womanhood, unconsciouB of its own loveliness, a Raphaelite 
Madonnic picture füll of heavenly beauty, pnrity, and soulful- 
ness; a pattem held up to all her fair sisters, nntil — ^the angel 
haa fallen^ the bloom departed^ the flower withered and been 
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crushed ! Then this poor victim of man's passions appears again^ 
but dressed in another garb; and her melancholy, angoishj 
despair, crime, wild ravings, and death, appear now phantom-like 
before the guilty seducer's eonseience and a threatening voice 
from above is heard, crying, Beware! Then we see her snow- 
white figure bome away on golden clouds, arising heavenwards, 
towards the abode of peace and bliss, and as the hymns of seraphims 
are slowly dying away, an ineflFably sweet voice, is heard in which 
gentle reproach, woman's undying affection, and forgiveness, are 
commingling, ' Henry, Henry,' breathes that voice, and the Che- 
rubims answer — ' Saved ! Gerettet! ' Thb Author. 



Second Part of Faust. 

Als Göthe die klassische Welt mit eigenen Augen geschaut, da begann ein 
zweiter grosser Aufschwung der Poesie, der in der * Helena! versinnlicht wird. 
Sie ist ganz symbolisch ; denn sie drückt nicht ein darstelbares Motiv, 
sondern die Vermählung der antiken und der gothischen Poesie aus : aber 
•dabei ist doch in einzelnen Schildenmgen ein farbenreicher, lebensvoller und 
von freudiger Bewegung zitternder Bealismus. Julian ScHMinr. 



Wie in der Walpurgisnacht die Romantik zum Antiken fuhrt, so die Helena 
das Antike zur Romantik. 

In ersterer ist mehr das Antike, in letzterer mehr das Romantische das 
Hervortretende. Das Alterthum — das griechische ist hier allein gemeint — 
gefallt sich in freien gefalligen Formen, das Mittelalter in düsteren, starren, 
regelrechten Gebilden. Die Schönheit des Weibes ist der Glanzpunkt des 
mittelalterlichen Lebens ; zu ihrer Vertheidigung ist jedes Schwert bereit, 
Verstand, Roichthum und Gewalt beugen sich vor ihr. Der Ritter ist Ver- 
ehrer, Diener, Wächter der Frauen ; die Geliebte ist seine Herrin. 

DÜNTZEK. 



In the Second Part, our objections are not raised by the details; 
but by the body of the poem : it is not the execution, but the whole 
eonception, both in respect to the story itself, and to the mode of 
working out that story. What is the consequence ? The conse- 
quence is, that familiarity with Faust removes our objections and 
intcnsifies our admiration ; but familiarity with the Second Part 
confirms our objections, and teaches us why. 

If we remember that all Göthe's works are biographical^ are 
parts of his life, and expressions of the various experiences he un- 
derwent, and the various stages of culture he passed through, there 
will be a peculiar interest in examining this product of his old age; 
and at the same time the reader will see the motive which made 
me reserve for this chapter what has to be said on the Second Part^ 
instead of afl&xing it to the criticism of the First Part; for indeed 
the two poems are two, not two parts of one poem ; the interval 
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between them in conception and treatment is as wide as the inter- 
val of years between their composition. 

Lewes. 

Kicht blos auf Anfang und Ende, sondern auch auf die Mitte 
des Gedichts, auf seinen ganzen reichen Gesammtinhalt, besonders 
auf die verschiedenen Lebens- und Weltgebiete, die Faust durch- 
wandert, muss man sehn, wenn man die Einheit oder die ' Idee ' 
des Werks aussprechen, sie in einen Satz zusammendrängen will. 
Formiren wir zunächst vorläufig einen solchen Satz, der freilich sich 
nur erst allgemein fassen läszt, so ist er folgender. Göthe will in 
der Persönlichkeit und Geschichte Faust's einen Charakter, einen 
Menschen darstellen, welcher kraft seiner Natur ursprünglich in 
edler Weise nach dem Höchsten strebt, was der Mensch erstreben 
kann, welcher aber durch das Misslingen dieses Strebens auf dem 
ideellen Gebiete des Wissens in das reelle Weltleben hin ausgetrie- 
ben wird, hier zuerst auf verwerflich und unheilvoll rücksichtlose 
Weise Befriedigung im Weltgenusse sucht, von da an aber kraft 
jener seiner besseren Natur zu einem tüchtigen Wollen und Stre- 
ben sich wieder ermannt, alle Lebensgebiete die seinem Geiste 
etwas Befriedigendes gewähren durchwandert, statt des Genusses 
die That, die selbstthätige fruchtbare Verwendung der Kraft zu 
seinem Ziel erwählt und ebendarum auch nicht untergeht, sondern 
versöhnt und gerettet endigt. Kürzer : Faust ist der nach allem 
menschlich Schönen strebende, durch die Unbedingtheit dieses Stre- 
bens in die weite Welt hinausgeführte, alle menschlichen Lebensge 
biete wirklich durchmessende, dabei freilich in die Schlingen eines 
genuszsüchtigen weltlichen Treibens verstrickte, aber zur Besinnung 
kommende, den richtigen Weg wieder findende, deswegen auch der 
Terdammnisz entronnene Mensch. 

Ziehen wir das Endergebnisz: Die tiefempfundenen Bedürfnisse, 
die hochgehenden Wünsche, die weitgreifenden, den ganzen Kreis 
des menschlich Erreichbaren durchschreitenden Strebungen und 
Unternehmungen, die dabei hereinbrechenden gefahr- und leid- 
vollen, jedoch der rettenden und versöhnenden Rückkehr zum 
wahrhaft Menschlichen wiederum weichenden Ueberstürzungen und 
Verirrungen eines acht und voll menschlich fühlenden und stre- 
benden, aber in diesem Streben auf Hemmungen stoszenden, durch 
sie verbitterten, auf das Extrem gewaltsamer Aneigung des ver- 
sagten Lebens- und Weltgenusses getriebenen Charakters, eines 
fanzen und vollen Menschen, der die Befriedigung seines alles 
lenschliche mit leidenschaftlicher Gluth umfassenden Sehnens in 
seiner Zeit und seiner Lage nicht fand, darüber Zufriedenheit 
Haltung und Maasz verlor, aber auch wieder gewann. Das ist es, 
was Göthe's Faust an uns vorüberführt; und darauf, dasz diez sein 
Inhalt ist, dasz es sich um die Frage nach dem acht und rein 
Menschlichen, dasz es sich um Thaten und Leiden, um Freuden 
und Schmerzen der nach voller menschheitsgemäszer Befriedigung 
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strebenden Menschenbnist handelt^ darauf beruht der unnennbare 
Reiz und Zauber, den das Werk auf alle Geister und Herzen, den 
es insbesondere auf deutsches Gemüth und Naturell mit seinem 
Sehnen nach wahrhafter Gefühls- und allumfassender Geistes- 
befriedigung, den es selbst auf Diejenigen ausübt, welchen es zu 
freigeisterisch, ja frivol und gefährlich erscheinen mag. 

Dr. EöSTLor. 

GÖTHB*8 OWN OPmiON ABOUT FaUST. 

'Faust*s Character, auf der Höhe, wohin die neue Ausbildung aus dem alten, 
rohen Yolksmährchen denselben hervorgehobeD hat, stellt emen Mann dar, 
welcher in den allgemeinen Erdeschranken sich ungeduldig imd unbehaglich 
fühlend, den Besitz des höchsten Wissens, den Qenusz der schönsten Güter 
für unzulänglich achtet, seine Sehnsucht auch nur im mindesten zu befriedi- 
gen, einen Geist, welcher deshalb nach allen Seiten hin sich wendend, immer 
unglücklicher zurückkehrt. Diese G^innung ist dem modernen Wesen so 
analog, dasz mehrere gute Köpfe die Lösung einer solchen Aufgabe zu unter- 
nehmen sich gedrimgeu fühlten.' — Kunst und AUerth» vi. S. 200. 

and on another occasion he says: 

' Ich werde erinnert an jene Zeit, wo dieses Werk ersonnen, verSaszt und 
mit ganz eignen Gefühlen niedergeschrieben worden. Den Beifall, den es nah 
und fern gefunden, mag es wohl der seltenen Eigenschaft schuldig sejn, dass 
es für immer die Entwickelungsperiode eines Menschengeistes festhalt, der 
von allem, was die Menschheit peinigt, auch gepeinigt, von allem, was sie 
beunruhigt, auch ergriffen, in dem, was sie verabscheut, gleichfalls befangen, 
und durch das, was sie wünscht, auch beseligt worden. Sehr entfernt sind 
solche Zustände gegenwärtig von dem Dichter, auch die Welt hat gewisser- 
maszen ganz andere Kämpfe zu bestehen ; indessen bleibt doch meistens der 
Menscheuzustand in Freud und Leid sich gleich, und der Letztgeborne wird 
immer noch Ursache ünden, sich nach demjenigen umzusehn, was vor ihm 
genossen und s^elitten worden, um sich einigermaszen in das zu schicken, was 
auch ihm bereitet wird. Jenes Gedicht ist seiner Natur nach in einem düs- 
tern Element empfangen, spielt auf einem zwar mannichfaltigen, jedoch bäng- 
lichen Schauplatz. 

Letter or Göthb to Wilhelm v. Humboldt. 

'Es sind über sechszig Jahre, dasz die Conception des Faust bei mir Jugend« 
lieh von vorne herein klar, die ganze Reihenfolge hin weniger ausmhrlioh 
vorlag. Nun hab* ich die Absicht immer sachte neben mir hergehen lassen, 
und nur die mii* gerade interessantesten Stellen einzeln durchgearbeitet^ so 
dasz im zweiten Theil Lücken blieben, durch ein gleichmäsziges Interesse mit 
dem Uebiigen zu verbinden. Hier trat nun freilich die grosze Schwierigkeit 
ein, dasjenige durch Vorsatz und Character zu erreichen, was eigentlich der 
freiwilligen, thätigen Natur allein zukommen sollte. Es wäre aber nicht gut, 
wenn es nicht auch nach einem so lange thätig nachdenkenden Leben möglich 
geworden wäre, und ich lasse mich keine I* urcht angehen, man werde das 
Aeltere vom Neuem, das Spätere vom Frühem unterscheiden können ; wel- 
ches wir denn den künftigen Lesern zur geneigten Einsicht übergeben wollen.' 
(Kunsi und Adterth. vi. 3. S. 624.) 

*I believe few persons have read Faust without disappointment. There 
are works which, on a first acquaintance, ravish us with dehght : the ideas 
are new ; the form is new ; the execution striking. In the glow of enthu- 
siasm we pronounce the new work a masterpieoe. We study it, leam it bj 
heart, and somewhat weary our acquaintances bj the emphasis of enthusiasm. 
In a few years, or it may be months, the work has become unreadable, and we 
marvel at our ancient admiration. The ideas are no longer novel ; thej ap- 
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pear imisrns or perhaps falsisms. The execution is no longcr admirable, for 
we have discovered its trick. In familiarizing our minds with it, our admira- 
tion has bcen slowly strangled by the conterapt which familiarity is said to 
breed, but which familiarity only breeds in contemptible minds, or for things 
contemptible. The work then was no masterpiece ? Not in the least.* A 
masterpiece excites no sudden enthusiasm ; it must be studied much and 
long, bftfore it is fuUy comprehended ; we must grow up to it, for it will not 
descend to us. Its influence is less sudden, more lasting. Its emphasis 
grows with familiarity. We never become disenchanted ; we grow more and 
more awe-stmok at ite infinite wealth. "We diacover no trick, for there is none 
to discover. Homer, Shakespeare, Raphael, Beethoven, Mozart, never storm 
the judgment ; but, once fairly in possession, they retain it with increasing 
influence. I remember looking at the Elgin marbles with an indifiference 
which I was ashamed to avow ; and since then I have stood before them with 
a rapture almost rising into tears. On the other band, works which now can- 
not detain me a minute before them, excited sudden enthusiasm such as in 
retrospection seems like the boyish taste for unripe apples. With Faust my 
first feeling was disappointment. Not understandine the real nature of the 
work, I thought Gothe had missed his aim, because he did not fulfll mv con- 
ceptions. This is the arrogance of criticism. We demand that the Artist, 
who never thought of us, should work in the direction of our thoughts ! As 
I grew older, aiia began to read Faust in the original (helped by the dictiona- 
17), its glory gradually dawned upon my mind. It is now one of those 
works which exercise a fascination to be compared only to the minute and 
inexhaustible love we feel for those long dear to us, every expression having 
a peculiar and, by association, quite mystic iiifluence. Turning over its pages, 
or meeting with a passage quoted, there seems to rise from the verses a 
breath of indefinable sweetness, fiUing the mind with pleasure, such as whena 
Fragment of some well-known melody is wafted from a distance.' Lswks. 



I consider that for the last hundred years, hy far the most 
notable of all literary men is Göthe. To that man, too, in a 
Strange way, there was given what we may call a life in the divine 
idea of the world: vision of the inward divine mystery: and 
strangely, out of his books, the world rises imaged once more as 
godlike: the workmanship and temple of a God. He illuminated 
all — but in a wild, celestial radiance ; — really a prophecy in those 
most unprophetic tiraes, to my mind, by far the greatest, though 
one of the quietest, among all the great things that have come to 
pass in them. Our chosen specimen of the hero, as a literary man 
•would be this Göthe. And it were a very pleasant plan for me 
here to discourse of his heroism, for I consider him to be a true 
hero ; heroic in what he said and did, and perhaps still more in 
•what he did not say and did not do: to me a noble spectacle; a 
great, heroic ancient man, speaking and keeping silence as an 
ancient hero, in the guise of a most modern, high-bred, high-culti- 
Tated man of letters. We have had no such spectacle; no man 



♦ * A deduction must be made from the opiuion which even the wise express 
of a new book or occurrence. Their opinion gives me tidings of their mood, 
and some vaguo guess at the new fact, but is nowise to be trusted as the last 
ing relation between that intellect and that thlng.*— Ekkuson. 
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capable of aflfbrding such, for the last hundred and fifty yean, 
But, at present, such is the general State of knowledge about 
Göthe, it were worse than useless to attempt speaking of him in 
this case. Speak as I might, Göthe, to the great majority would 
remain problematic, vain; no Impression but a false one, could 
be realised. Him we must leave to future times. 

Thomas Carltle. 



On the Works of Göthe. 

* In virtue of a genius, such as in modern times has only been 
equalled oncc or twice, Göthe deserves the epithet of great. Nor 
is it in virtue of genius alone that he deserves the name. Merck 
Said of him, that what he lived was more beautiful than what he 
wrote; and his life, amid all its weaknesses and all its errors^ 
presents a picture of a certain grandeur of soul, which cannot be 
contemplated unmoved. 

His constant striving was to study nature, so as to see her 
directly^ and not through the mists of fancy, or through the dia- 
tortions of prejudice, — to look at men, and into thera, — to appre- 
hend things as they were. 

* In him, as in the man of positive science, an imperious desire 
for reality, controUed the errant facility of Imagination. 

' His style, both in poetry and prose, is subject to the same law. 
It is vivid with Images, but it has scarcely any *imagery.' Most 
poets describe objects by metaphors or coraparisons; Göthe seldom 
teils you what an object is like, he teils you what it is. Shake- 
speare is very unlike Göthe in this respect. The prodigal luxuriance 
of his imagery often entangles, in its overgrowth, the movement 
of his verse. Shakespeare's imagery bubbles up like a perpetual 
spring : to say that it perpetually overflows, is only to say that his 
mind was lured by his own syrens away from the direct path. He 
did not master his Pegasus at all times, but let the wild-careering 
creature take its winged way. Göthe, on the contrary, alvvays 
masters his. Not only does he master it, and ride with calmer, 
more assured grace; he seems so beut on reaching the goal, that 
he scarcely thinks of anythiug eise. 

' The dominant and persistent characteristic which may be taken 
as the spirit of German literature is idealism, — the tendency to see 
in nature a deeper and higher meaning than she carries in her 
face ; a tendency to disregard matter or form, as the mere body, 
the rüde hieroglyph of spirit.' Lbwes. 
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ON SCHILLER. 

Words wriUen hy the lote Prince Coruort, so aincerdy^ deservedly^ and 

universaJUy lamented. 

Vielfach zeigt sich auf Erden verschieden Manifold here on earth, and varied are 

der Menschen Bestrehen : man's strivings. 

So ist verschieden das Ziel auch in der Different also the aim which the poet 

Dichter Gesang. parsnes, 

Lehrend bilden die Einen den Geist, und Some are forming the mind, whilo othcrs, 

die Herzen entflammen in high soarins language, 

Andre mit glühendem Wort> in der Be- Enow how to kindle the flame deep in the 

geistemng Fing* inmost heart. 

Spielend nmscherzen uns diese und führen Plajfully hov'ring around us, thej lead us 

anf liebliche Auen, to blooming meadows, 

Schildern der Freude Genuss, wecken der Spcak of higher eujoyment, and awaken 

Heiterkeit Sinn. a cheerful mind; 

Alles vereint sich in dir, du hochgefeierter All is unitcd in thee, thou praised and 

Sanger ! beloved singerl 

Nahrung reich!<t du dem Geist, rührend For thou feedest the mind, and touchingl/ 

ergreifst du das Herz. stirrest the heart Thb Authob. 



We now approach the noble figure oceupying so prominent a 
place in the literary * Walhalla^ of our nation ; him whose writings, 
more than those of any other German author, have been engraren 
upon the mind and instilled into the heart of a nation, he 
understood and loved so well, from whom he had sprung, whose 
yery soul he breathed^ and the chord of whose hearts he knew how 
to make vibrate with the pnrest, the most patriotic emotions. 

And if we admire the genius of our immortal Schiller as a writer, 
"we love and revere him still more for his private virtues, remem- 
bering that, although surrounded by difficulties of every kind, he 
knew how to overcome them by his own untiring perseverance; 
for he was the architect of his own fortune, owing everything 
to himself, nothing to favour. He used the splendid genius which 
God had given him for the promoting of everything good, pure, 
and patriotic; remembering that, if it pleases Providence to 
bestow upon some men more mental faculties than upon others, it 
is the bounden duty of those blessed with the heavenly gift, to 
use it for the benefit of their fellow-creatures ; hence, Authors 
perverting the gift of writing graphically and stirringly, for an 
unworthy purpose, incur a great responsibility. 

Not so our noble Schiller. * The ardent zeal,' says Menzel, ' with 
which he combated everything bad and low, the holy enthusiasm 
with which he defended the unalienable rights, the dignity of 
mankind, stamp him also as a great patriot. There is no maxim, 
no sentiment of honour for which we might not find a corre- 
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sponding expression in his numerous writings ; and these feeling«, 
so eloquently rendered, have become Household words, and are 
lastingly identified with the nation's language. Schiller eoncen- 
trated his whole poetical powers in order to represent the very 
ideals of highraindedness and virtue. Many may have excelletl 
him in descriptive powers ; but none knew, in the same degree, 
how to blend so harmoniously the interests of virtue and of 
poetry. Just as we see in RaphaeFs paintings the beauty of the 
human form matchlessly rendered, so in the same degree we see 
the spirit of moral perfection pervading all the char&cters deli- 
neated by Schiller.* 

No painter ever imparted more loveliness to the human face; 
no writer more majesty to the human soul. There is something of 
nature's nobility in his heroes, something inspiring us with venera- 
tion and respect. Honour, purity, lofty passion, are their noble 
attributes. AVe see that touching purity in all its charm in ' Hero 
and Leander/ and in ' Fridolin.* We meet that feeling of honour in 
the * Marquis of Posa,' * Max Piccolomini/ ^ William Teil/ in the 
• Taucher/ the * Bürgschaft/ We admire the fire of noble pasion 
he imparts to the characters of ' Johanna von Orleans/ ' Louise/ 
*Max/ 'Maria Stuart/ 'Ferdinand/ Without the intense ardour of 
this noble passion, nothing great can be accomplished. Schillers 
poetry is streng fiery wine, his words flames of the noblest senti- 
ments, his ideals the true offsprings of his noble heart, the emanation 
of the holy fire burning within him. And how beautifully he describes 
the most gentle of all sensations, love. Did there ever exist a poet 
who breathed into the soul of his lovers, love more holy and pure? 
From the first gentle pulsation of the heart, from that first and 
sweetest budding to the all-overpowering outburst of the storm of 
sentiments. Yes, his was a noble nature, hating wrong and 
injustice, embracing all that is lofty and great, he enters the arena 
to fight for the rights of men, never allowing his judgment to be 
bewildered by the ardour of his feelings. Liberty was the most pre- 
cious jewel of his heart. Never did we possess a poet who 
fought the mental combat for right, justice, and freedom, more 
courageously than Schiller; never one who invested the noble 
attributes of maokind with a more poetical garb. Honour be to 
him ! His genius belongs to mankind ! 

Schiller was born ou the llth of November, 1759, at Marbach, 
a small town in Wurtemberg. His father, who had been a 
lieutenant in the army, and his affectionate mother, possessed 
of a highly-cultivated mind, instilled into their son's heart, 
from his earliest days, those excellent precepts, by which 
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he profited so well dnring his whole spotless life. At Lorch, a 
small town in Swabia, Schiller received his first instruction from 
a clergyman of the name of Moser. He then was sent to the 
College at Ludwigsburg, and subsequently to the Karlsschule, in 
Stuttgardt^ where, not being able to pursue his theological studies, 
he devoted himself first to the law, then to medicine. The severe 
discipline ofthat school not suiting his inclinations, he found some 
reiief during the ardent pursuit of his studies, by reading Plutarch, 
' Elopstock's Messiah/ 'Götz von Berlichingen/ and Wieland's trans- 
lations of Shakspeare. A taste for dramatic writing induced him to 
write ' der Student von Nassau/ and ' Kosmos von Medicis^' but 
these essays not being to his satisfaction, he destroyed them. 
Then followed ' Der verlorne Sohn/ ' The Lost Son/ subsequently 
called ' die Räuber.' In the year 1 780, he left the Karlsschule, and 
became a military surgeon, after having passed his examination. 

In the year 1781, 'die Räuber* played for the lirst time at 
the Mannheim theatre, were received with extraordinary favour. 
Duke 'Karl,' at whose expense he had been educated, being 
angry on account of Schiller's abandoning his professional pursuits, 
ordered him, nnder threat of punishment, to write only on 
medical subjects, a proof of the liberal views of that prince. 
Schiller, whose independent character would not submit to such 
rule, fied in 1782, with a musical teacher, of the name of Streicher, 
to Mannheim, where, but for the kindness of his companion, he 
would have been reduced to actual want. 

He now began to write ' Cabale und Liebe/ and finished his 
^Fiesco'; but the director of the Mannheim theatre refusing to 
have the latter performed, Schiller was compelled to seil the 
MS. to M. Schwan, the bookseller, for a very small sum. 

Shortly afterwards, he received, most apropos^ an invitation from 
Madame von Wolzogen, whose acquaintance he had made at Stutt- 
gardt, and who, hearing of his pecuniary difficulties, kindly offered 
him her hospitality, at an estate called ' Bauerbach,' near Mann- 
heim. Schiller accepted the offer, devoted himself now with 
much ardour to his literary pursuits, finished 'Cabale und 
Liebe,' began * Don Karlos,' 'Maria Stuart/ * Konradin,' and con- 
concluded, in 1783, with Herr von Dalberg a contract, in conse- 
quence of which he was to write exclusively for the Mannheim 
theatre. 

This was a time of trial in more than one respect, but his 
mond courage sustained him, and made him overcome his diflSculties. 
To increase his very scanty income, he published the ' Rhenish 
Thalia/ and was soon afterwards fortunate enough to make the 
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acquaintance of Frau von Kalb, a lady of a very refined taste, 

by whose influence he was presented to the Duke Karl August von 

Weimar, then residing at Darmstadt. Schiller, tired of liis con- 

nexion with the Mannheim theatre, accepted gladly, in the year 

1785, an invitation from Theodor Körner's father to come to 

Leipsic, and exercised, in return, a salntary influence on the 

character of young Körner, Germany's patriotic bard. The 

eflFervescence of Schiller's fiery Imagination gradually ceased, and 

the stream which so often had overstepped its limits assumed an even 

course. We see this total change in * Don Karlos,' of which he 

himself says, * I finished it with a warmer and purer heart/ In 

the year 1787, he went to Weimar, where he was well received by 

Wieland and Herder, but Göthe being then absent in Italy, the 

court paid him but little attention. 

He began now his historical writings, by the history of the 

defection of the Netherlands, but these more serious pursuits did 

not prevent hira from making, about the same time, in Rudolstadt, 

the acquaintance of Fräulein von Lengfeld, to whom he became 

ardently attached. 

In Order to be near the object of his affections, he took 

apartments in Volkstädt, a village near Rudolstadt, and having 

soon afterwards obtained an appointment as profcssor of history at 

the University of Jena, his ardent wishes were fulfiUed, and 

Charlotte von Lengfeld became his wife. Previous to his mar- 

riage, he had written to his friend Körner, ' er müsse ein Geschöpf 

nm sich haben, das ihm gehöre, das er glücklich machen und an 

dessen Seite sich sein eignes erfrischen könne/ 

But this happiness was soon int^rrupted, by a severe illness 

which he had in the year 1791. Ilis pecuniary circumstances, 

also, being far from brilliant, a pension received from the Duke 

of Augustenburg, alone enabled him to resume his literary 

labours, and devote himself to philosophy, a brauch of study greatly 

influencing his subscquent writings. In the summer of the year 

1793, . he went with his parents to Swabia. Dr. von Hoven, one of 

his old friends, alludes to the total change which Schiller's whole 

being had undergone during his absence from home, in the 

followiug terms : — 

**Sein jugendliches Feuer war gemildert, er hatte weit mehr Anstand in 
seinem Betragen, an die Stelle der vormuligen Nacbläflsigkeit war eine an- 
ständige Eleganz getreten und seine hagere Gestalt, sein blasses krankliches 
Ausseben vollendete das Interessante seines Anblicks. Leider war der Qenuss 
seines Umgangs bäufig, fast täglich, durch seine KrankheitsanföUe gestört, 
aber in den Stunden des Besserbefindens, in welcher Fülle ergoss sich da der 
Reicbthum seines Geistes ! Wie liebevoll zeigte sich sein weiches theilneh- 
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mendes Herz, wie sichtbar drückte sich in allen seinen Keden und Hand- 
lungen sein edler Charakter aus, wie anständig war jetzt seine sonst etwas 
ausgelassene Jovialität, wie würdig waren selbst seine Scheize. 

From this time dates also bis acquaintance with Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and Göthe, two kindred minds. By the ad vice of the 
latter, Schiller resumed his poetical labours, interrupted by bis 
historical and philosophical pursuits. ' Das Ideal und Leben/ 
'Die Ideale/ 'Der Spaziergang/ didactic poems of high merit 
were the result, Then followed his ballads, and ' Wallenstein/ in 
the year 1799; in the same year, he went to Weimar, to be near 
Göthe; and here, in the centre of Germaa literature, he wrote ' Maria 
Stuart,* ' Die Jungfrau von Orleans/ ' Die Braut von Messina/ 
and • Wilhelm TeU/ 

In the spring of 1804, he went to Berlin, where he received 
the most brilliant offers ; but gratitude prompted him to remain 
at Weimar. 

On the Ist of May, 1805, he was seized with fever; the cough 
he had been suffering from for some time became more trouble- 
some. On the 8th his weakness increased ; he began to slumber 
towards the evening, and, when awakening, desired his bed-cur- 
tains to be opened, to see once more the sun, Mamit er die 
Sonne noch einmal sehen könne/ before that of his own life was 
setting for ever. 

He breathed his last on the 9th of May, 1805. Germany had 
lost one of her noblest sons, but his spirit will live in the works 
created by his immortal genius. There it Stands, that lofty monu- 
ment, upon which Göthe has inscribed, in letters of gold : — 

* He is happy, for he rose from a terrestrial to a higher ex- 
istence. Let us rejoice, that short suflFering removed him from 
among the living. He has not feit the infirmities of old age, or 
the decline of mental faculties. He has lived and departed as a 
man : now, in the memories of posterity, he enjoys the advantage 
of appearing etemally vigorous. For man walks among the 
shadows in the shape in which he leaves the world ; thus Achilles 
appears to us eternally young. It is well for us that he left us 
early. From his very grave, the emanation of his strength fortifies 
US, exciting within us the desire of continuing for ever what he 
began in love. Thus he will live in the memories of his country- 
men, by that which he has done or wished to do !' 

Es glühte seine Wange roth und röther Von jenem Glauben, der sich stets erhöhter 

Von jener Jugend, die uns nie verfliegt, Bald kühn hervor drängt, bald geduldig 
Von jenem Muth, der früher oder später schmiegt. 

Den Widerstand der stumpfen Welt be- Damit das Gute wirke, wachse, fromme, 

giegt- Damit der Tag des Edeln endÜcb komme. 
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Und manche Geister, die mit ihm gerungen, Mit Allem, was wir fchätsen, eng Ter- 

Sein gross Verdienst anwillig anerkannt, wandt, 

Sic fühlen sich Yon seiner Kraft durch- So feiert ihn I denn was dem Mann das 

drangen, Lehen 

In seinem Kreise willig festgehannt Nur halb crtheilt, soll gani die Nachwelt 

Zum Höchsten hat er sich emporgeschwnn- geben I 

gen, 

Let US now speak of his works, in the order in wfaich they issued 
from hismind, for,in foUowing here the chronological arrangement, 
we are convinced that the reader will be enabled to form a 
more correct estimate of the great bard's iDtellectual progress, and 
see reflected in his productions the incidents, aspirations, and pre- 
oecupations of his own life, from the dawn to its early but glorious 
sctting. 

The Robbers (Die Bäuber). 

Performed for the first time at Mannheim, in the year 1782, were 
reeeived with great enthusiasm by the publiCi who, in spite of 
the many incongruities with which this first dramatic work 
abounds, saw therein the sure indication of a rising genios. 
Sprung from an ardent imagination, it was the outburst of a man 
füll of lofty aspirations, dissatisfied with the bondage in which he 
was kept, and eager to break it. 



Franz Moor, a villain of the deepest dye, induces, by a foul 
stratagem, his old father, Count Max Moor, to disinherit Carl, his 
younger son, then pursuing his studies at a German university. 
Carl's grief, when informed of his father's deeision, knows no 
bounds ; for he loved his father with the afiection of a dutiful son. 
In his despair, he declares war against the whole human race, and 
bccomes a chief of bandits. Now and then, the voice of conscience 
reminds him of his evil course, but, alas I it is soon stifled within» 
and thus the transgressor hurried on to his own destruction. One 
night, being with his followers encamped near his father's castlOi 
where Amalia, the beloved of his heart resides, the happy scenes 
of childhood pass onee more, like a golden dream, before his soul, 
tears burst from his eyes, and he exclaims : — * Sei mir gegrüsst 
Vaterlandserde I Vaterlandshimmel I Vaterlandsonne I — und 
Fluren und Hügel und Ströme und Wälder! Seid alle» alle 
mir herzlich gegrüsztl Wie so köstlich weht die Luft von 
meiner Heimath — Gebirgen I Wie strömt balsamische Wonne 
aus euch dem armen Flüchtling entgegen I Die goldenen Maien- 
jahre der Knabenzeit leben wieder auf in der Seele des Elenden — 
Da warst du so glücklich, warst so ganz, so wolkenlos heiter — 
-und nun^ da liegen die Trümmer deiner Entwürfe/ 
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Franz has meanwhile kept his old father prisoner, in a lonelj 
pari of the country, where the poor old man is dying the slow 
death of starvation. Here Carl one day finds him. To avenge 
such an atrocity becomes now his only aim. He Orders his men to 
attack the Castle, and to set fire to it. When the lurid flames, 
rising heavenwards, have enveloped it^ and escape has become im- 
possible, the monster, rather tban fall into his brother's hands^ 
terminates his foul career by committing suieide. 

* Amalia ' is then delivered by Carl^ who, considering himself 
nnworthy of her, consigns her to death^ and then to atone for hia 
ownmisdeeds, gives himself up into the hands of justice. 

' We are alternately shocked and inspired/ says Mr. Carlyle, in 
speaking of the ' Räuber,' * there is a perpetual conflict between 
cur understanding and our feelings ; yet the latter, on the whole, 
come off victorious. We part with Carl in pity and sorrow, 
looking less on his misdeeds^ than at their frightful expiation.' 

It is natural, that this first dramatic effort of Schiller, written at 
a very early age, should exhibit many defects. The villany of Franz 
is too hideous to be conceived possible. Between * Amalia' and 
the other dramatü persona exists no connecting link; she appears 
stiff and mannered, and as if moved by Springs. The play is 
deficient in conception ; but German critics have been too severe in 
dealing with this first mental effort, in which we detect already the 
diamond in the rough. Schiller wrote it at a time when his heart 
was overflowing with the fiery enthusiasm belonging to early 
youth, and the work, in spite of its many defects, breathes through- 
out those lofty sentimeuts, which, however ill-regulated, are sure 
to strike a chord in the human heart. 

Die Verschwörung des Fiesco. — (Fiesco's Conspiracy). 

Andreas Doria, belonging to an old Genoese noble family, is 
anxious to gain the crown for his nephew, Gianettino, a villain of 
the deepest dye. Fiesco, the very type of the ardent Italian, 
energetic and patriotic, determines to rid the country from his 
oppression, and finds in Verrina, the honest republican, a ready 
supporter; but, when the latter discovers in Fiesco ambitious 
designs, Verrina's hatred shows itself as keenly as his friendship, 
and Fiesco becomes the victim of his ambition. Leonora, Fiesco's 
bride, loves with all the intensity of the Italian woman. Her 
sweet ideal love Stands out in bold relief, compared with the sordid 
passions aronnd, and she falls a victim to her devotedness. 
Having, at the outbreak of the rebellion, mixed with the crowd, 
and wearing the hat and mantle of Gianettino« she is mistaken for 
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the latter, and falls by the hands of her own lover. The midaight- 
Bcene, previoua to the outbreak of the rebellion, is highly exdting. 
All is wrapt in silence, the town veiled in darkness; then strikes 
the hour in measnred booms; the signal is given. The lurid flash 
is foUowed by the cannon's roar, Rebellion strides dishevelled 
through the streets, and through the wild-sounding tocsin are 
heard the shout of the combatants, the cries of the wounded 
and dying. Schiller is a great master in the description of histo- 
rical scenes. Having made himself once aequainted with the 
details, his Imagination^ so fertile and vivid, knows how to 
apply the diflFerent hues, and to breathe life into the subjeet. Here 
we have a true picture of the heroie Fiesco, the honest-minded 
Verrina, the venerable Dona, that sweet figure Leonora, and of the 
villain Gianettino. The foUowing lines, in which Leonora ex- 
presses her presentiment of .Prieseo's success, are very ßne. Over- 
come by her emotions, and dreaming of her prospective happiness, 
she must communicate the secret to her fair companions, who, no 
doubt, will keep it as well as herseif. 

Leonore (begeisteit). — Und nun mein ihn zu nennen! verwegnes, ent- 
setzliches Glück ! Mein, Genua's grössten Mann, (mit Anmuth) der vollendet 
sprang aus dem Meissel der unerschöpflichen Künstlerin, alle Grössen seines 
Geschlechts im lieblichsten Schmelze verband. Höret, Mädchen, ich vertraue 
euch etwas (geheimnissvoll), einen Gedanken : als ich am Altar stand, neben 
Fiesco, seine Hand in meine gelegt, hatte ich den Gedanken, den zu denken 
dem Weibe verboten ist : dieser Fiesco, dessen Hand jetzt in der deinigen 
liegt ; dein Fiesco — aber still ! dass kein Mann uns belausche wie hoch wir 
uns mit dem Abfall seiner Vortrefflichkeit brüsten — dieser dein Fiesco — 
Weh euch, wenn das Gefühl euch nicht höher wirft ! — wird uns Genua von 
seinen Tyrannen eiiösen. 

Cabale und Liebe. (Flot and Passion). 

Here we have a picture of domestie life. Major Ferdinand has 
fallen in love with Louisa, the daughter of a Citizen in a small 
German town. His father^ however, not approving of the 
match, wants his son to marry a Lady Milford^ whose many 
qualities have also made an Impression on Ferdinand's heart. His 
love for Louisa being, however, nppermost^ the father, proud of 
his birth^ and, lest his son should form a mesaüiance, sows the 
seeds of strife so successfully^ that Ferdinand's love for the humble 
girl changes into jealousy and hatred, and this hatred finally leads 
to his own destruction, that of Louisa, and of him who had 
caused it. 

Here we have a graphic description of the immorality of ccurt 
life, such as it existed then in Germany, and we reoognize, in the 
principal character, an episode of SchlLier's own early love. We 
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are of opinion, however, that the quiet domestic sphere of a small 
Crerroan town is unsuited to the display of dramatic subjccts of 
^randeur. They may be found in our past history, but tbe present 
is too painfuUy and.monotonously pacific^ to furnish the reqaired 
materials. 

*Cabal and Love/ received with great favoiir by the public, 
found a ready echo in the nation's heart, because in harmony 
with the political tendencies of the age. The French Convention 
conferred upon Schiller the distinction of honorary Citizen ; the 
letter sent to him on that occasion, with a stränge disregard for the 
spelling of foreign names, being directed to Monsieur GilUs. 
Schiller hiraself was not satisfied with his work ; at a later period, 
it caused him great regret, because he did not consider it in har- 
mony with the purer taste displayed in his subsequent writings, 
there remained, therefore, nothing for him but to improve, and 
this he did in 

Don ELarlos. 

Elizabeth of Valois. the lovely daughter of Henry II. of France, 
has been affiauced^ agaiust her inclination, to the old tyrant 
Philip II. king of Spain. 

Don Karlos, the son of the latter, aflPectionately attached to 
Elizabeth from his youth, has just returned from the University, 
and sees now all his prospects blighted. Great political events, 
the Reformation, and the rebellion in the Netherlands, occur at 
this period, Posa, a Spanish nobleman, ardent and liberal- 
minded, is sent by the inhabitants of the Nethcrlands to Karlos, 
his friend and schoolfellow, in order to invoke the assistance of the 
latter against the cruel oppression of Alba, then marching upon 
Brüssels. 

Posa, who finds his friend utterly changed, suffering and broken- 
hearted, thus expresses his grief and surprise : 

So war es nicht, wie ich Don Philipp's Was mass ich glauben, thearer Prinz? — 

Sohn Das ist 

Erwartete. Ein unnatürlich Roth Der löwenkühne Jüngling nicht, zu dem 

Entzündet sich auf Ihren bleichen Wan- Ein unterdrücktes Heidjnvolk mich sendet 

geo, u. 8. w. u. 8. w. 

Und Ihre Lippen zittern fieberhaft. 

Having ascertained the cause of this melancholy, Posa o£Fers 
to procure him an interview with the queen, — a fine opportunity 
tunity for serving Karlos, and accomplishing at the same time his 
diplomatic mission. 

When presented to the king, Posa by his manly bearing, his 
lofty eloquence, and by skilfully concealing his friendship for 



\ 
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Karlos (in order to serve the latter the better), produces a favour- 
able Impression on Philip^ unaccustomed to such freedom of 
language and independence. 

With gloomy colours, Posa depicts the horrors witnessed in 
Flanders, and teils the king that although now writhing in agony 
and despair^ the people would finally break their bonds and re- 
conquer their sacred rights. 

Sic wollen pflanzen für die Ewigkeit Umsonst ein grosses königliches Leben 

Und häeu Tod? Ein so erzwuugnes Werk Zerstörenden Entwürfen hingeopfert. 

Wird seines Schöpfers Geist nicht über- Der Mensch ist mehr, als Sie von ihm ge- 

dauem. halten. 

Dem Undank hal>en Sie gebaut — umsonst Des langen Schlummers Bande wird er 
Den harten Kampf mit der Natur gerun- brechen, 

gen, Und wiederfordern sein geheiligt Recht. 

And in another passage. 

Werden Sie uns Cluster Europa's huldigen dem Span'ttchen Namen. 

Des Ewigen und Wahren 1 — Niemals — Gehen Sie Europen *8 Königen voran. 

niemals Ein Federzug von dieser Hand, und neu 

Besass ein Sterblicher so viel, so göttlich Erschaffen winl die Erde. Geben sie Ge- 
Es zu gebrauchen. Alle Könige dankenfreiheit. 

He fails, however, in bis efforts to serve bis friend, and the 
Prince is sent to prison, Here Posa visits bim, and while en- 
deavouring to justify bis apparently treacherous conduct^ he is 
shot by an assassin hired by Philip for that purpose, 

Through the instrumentality of Posa, an interview had pre- 
viously been arranged between Karlos and the Queen ; bat the 
king, apprised of it, arrives with bis grand Inquisitor, overhears ^ 
the conversation and appears just when Karlos is on the point 
of departing. 

The consequences may be imagined; and Earlos has to expiate 
the offence aceording to the code of laws of tliose days. 

Compared with its predecessors, this play shows a great 
improvement, though still evincing many instances of that 
boisterous entbusiasm^ which distinguishes the former. In the 
Käuber^ crime is represented in all its hideousness; in Fiesco-we 
deplore the exccesses of Kepublicanism ; in Gabale und Liebe we 
see private virtue contrasted with the depravity of society ; in Don 
Karlos, the cause of liberty in conflict with despotism. The 
language is lofty and vigorous ; and, by changiug the prose-style 
hitherto nsed by Schiller, for the metrical form, the drama could 
not but gain considerably in harmony. 

In Posa, Schiller has drawn a beautiful picture of self- 
sacrifice and friendship. Karlos, loviug without hope, deficient 
in energy, is yet füll of noble aspirations ; and we admire the 
consummate tact, gentleness, purity, and dignity of the objeet of 
that hopeless love. 
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In a letter dated March 1783, and addressed to bis friend Rein- 
waldy Schiller thos expresses himself with regard to this drama ! 
• I am no longer wavering now, I have put both " Maria Stuart," 
and '* Conradin '^ aside in order to give my undivided attention to 
" Don Earlos/' History possesses more unity, il offers more 
interest, and to me better opportunities for drawing vigorous 
Sketches^ and creating strong emotions. I always tbink I sball 
be successful in depicting the cbaracter of an ardent youtb, füll of 
sentiments, the beir to several crowns^ that of a queen unfortunate 
by the force of circumstances, of a jealous father and husband, of 
a cruel^ hypocritical Inquisitor, and of the barbarous Duke of 
Alba.' Moreover, our German dramas are deficient in charaeters 
representing great statesmen. 

* This Don Kariös^' he writes in another letter^ ' accompanies me 
wherever I go, like a beloved friend/ 

' Once finished^ you will judge bim, not according to the size of 
the pencil that sketched bim; but, according to the calorite given; 
not by the power of the instrument, but by its tone. Earlos, if I 
may venture upon such a comparison^ possesses the soul of a 
Shakespeiian Hamlet, the blood and nerve of Julius^ and my own 
pulsations. I shall^ moreover, consider it a duty to lay bare the 
iniquities of that blood-stained tribunal^ that outrage upon 
humanity^ the Inquisition. Even at the risk of not seeing my 
drama represented on the stage^ I intend stabbing the monster to the 
very soul; for the dagger hitherto has only lightly touched it. 

Subsequently, however, Schiller, swayed by other considerations, 
assigned to the principal cbaracter in bis drama, a more sub- 
ordinate position. Earlos, it is evident, was originally to have 
played the principal part, and a domestic picture of a princely 
home and the misery caused by the despotism and bigotry of 
Philip II. to have been brought before us. This we infer from the 
first act; but, in proportion as the plot expands, the respective 
charaeters are shifted and Posa becomes the chief hero. 

* The subject remained ' says Julian Schmidt, ' but the idea is 
changed.' At first we see only intrigue and love in a higher 
sphere, the splendour of a powerful empire, the inquisition ; and 
the secret enveloping it impart to the family drama a higher poetical 
charm ; the prince and the queen are the victims of this cruel 
State of things. Then historical pride awakens within the poet. 
The rebellion in the Netherlands assists bis gloomy Imagination, 
and he finds now at the Spanish Court a champion of liberty. 
Posa, at first only an episodic figure in St. Real, puts the weaker 
Earlos, subsequently, so much in the background, that the queen 
also tranafers her love to him.' 
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After the completion of Don Karlos, Schiller interrupted for a 
while bis dramatic labours, in order to study philosophy and his- 
tory, so well calculated to expand his ideas, and fumish him with 
a basis for for his great subsequent historical dramas. The im- 
mediate results of these studies were the * History of the Defection 
of the United Netherlands/ and that of the * Thirty Tears* War/ 
the former published in 1788, the latter between 1791 and 1793, 
both more distinguished for omamental style than intrinsic merit, 
because deficient in historical accuracy and impartiality. Aware 
of these defects himself, he says in one of his letters : ' I shall 
always be a poor source for the historical enquirer unfortunate 
enough to appeal to me, bat I may find readers and hearers at 
the expense of historical authenticity/ Let us not forget, how- 
ever, that the cloquence witli which he defended the cause of 
liberty, humanity, and civilization, and the stirring and graphic 
description he gives of episodcs and characters, kindled in the hearts 
of the nation those lofty scntimenta, which so greatly contributed, 
subsequently, to the achievement of patriotic deeds. 



SCHILLER AS HISTOßlAN. 

\Ve give herc, by way of illnstration, two historical essays öf 
Schiller, in which the oratorical style prevails, forming, as they did, 
a portion of his lectures on History. 

Der Abpall der Niederlande von der spaioschen Regierdno. 

Eiue der merkwürdigsten Staatsbegebenheiten, die das secbszehnte Jahr- 
hundert zum glänzendsten der Welt gemacht haben, dünkt mir die Gründung 
der niederländischen Freiheit. — 

Es ist nicht das Ausserordentliche oder Heroische dieser Begebenheit, was 
mich anreizt, sie zu beschreiben. Die Jahrbücher der GJeschichte haben uns 
ähnliche Unternehmungen aufbewahrt, die in der Anlage noch kühner, in der 
Ausführung noch glänzender erscheinen. Manche Staaten stürzten mit einer 
prächtigem Erschütterung zusammen ; mit erhabnerem Schwünge stiegen 
andere auf. Auch erwarte man hier keine hervorragenden kolossaliscben 
Menschen, keine der erstaunenswürdigen Thaten, die ims die Geschichte 
vei'gangner 2ieiten in so reichlicher Fülle darbietet. Jene Seiten sind 
vorbei ; jene Menschen sind nicht mehr. Im weichlichen Schoosze der 
Verfeinerung haben wir die Kräfte erschlaffen lassen, die jene Zeitalter übten 
und nothwendig machten. Mit niedergeschlagener Bewunderung staunen wir 

i'etzt diese Riesenbilder an, wie ein entuei-vter Greis*die mannhaften Spiele der 
Tugend. Nicht so bei vorliegender Geschichte. Das Volk, welches wir hier 
auftreten sehen, war das friedfertigste dieses Welttheils, und weniger, als alle 
seine Nachbaren jenes Heldengeistes fähi^, der auch der geringfügigsten 
Handlung einen hohem Schwung gibt. Der Drang der Umstände überraschte 
es mit seiner eignen Kraft, und nöthigte ihm eine vorübergehende Gr5sze auf, 
die es nie haben sollte, und vielleicht nie wieder haben wird. Es ist also 
gerade der Mangel an heroischer GrÖszo, was diese Begebenheit oigenthUmlich 
und unterrichtend macht, und wenn sich andere zum Zweck setzen, die 
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Ueberlegenheit des Genies Qber den Zufall zii zeigen ; so stelle ich hier ein 
Gemälde auf, wo die Noth das Genie erschuf, und die Zufälle Helden 
machten. 

Wäre es irgend erlauht, in menschliche Dinge eine höhere Vorsicht zu 
flechten ; so wäre es bei dieser Geschichte, so widersprechend erscheint sie 
der Vernunft und allen Erfahrungen. Philipp der Zweite, der mächtigste 
Souveraio seiner 2ieit, dessen geförchtete Uebermacht ganz Europa zu ver- 
schlingen drohet, dessen Schätze die vereinigten Schätze aller christlichen 
Könige übersteigen, dessen Flotten in allen Meeren gebieten ; ein Monarch, 
dessen gefährlichen Zwecken zahlreiche Heeren dienen ; Heere, die durch 
lange und blutige Kriege und eine römische Mannszucht gehärtet, durch 
einen trotzigen Nationalstolz begeistert, und erhitzt durch das Andenken 
erfochtener Siege, nach Ehre und Beute dürsten, und sich unter dem ver- 
wegnen Genie ihrer Führer als folgsame Glieder bewegen; — dieser geflirchtete 
Mensch Einem hartnäckigen Entwm'fe hingegeben ; Ein Unternehmen die 
rastlose Arbeit seines langen Hegenteulaufes ; alle diese furchtbaren Hülfs- 
mittel auf einen einzigen Zweck gerichtet, den er am Abende seiner Tage un- 
erfüllt aufgeben musz — Philipp der Zweite, mit wenigen schwachen Nationen 
im Kampfe, den er nicht endigen kann ! 

Und gegen welche Nationen ? Hier ein frifjdfertiges Fischer -und Hirten- 
volk, in einem vergessenen Winkel Europens, den es noch mühsam der 
Meeresfluth abgewann; die See sein Gewerbe, sein Reichtum und seine Plage, 
eine freie Armuth sein höchstes Gut, sein Ruhm, seine Tugend Dort ein 
gutartiges, gesittetes Handels volk, schwelgend von den üppigen Früchten 
eines gesegneten Fleiszes, wachsam auf Gesetze, die seine Wohlthäter waren. 
In der glücklichen Musze des Wohlstandes verläszt es der Bedürfnisse ängst- 
lichen Kreis, und lernt nach höherer Befriedigung dürsten. Die neue Wahr- 
heit, deren erfreuender Morgen jetzt über Europa hervorbricht, wirft einen 
befruchtenden Strahl in diese günstige Zone, uncl freudig empfängt der freie 
Bürger das Licht, dem sich gedrückte traurige Sclaven verschlieszeu. Ein 
fröhlicher Muthwille, der gern den Ueberflusz und die Freiheit begleitet, reizt 
es an, das Ansehen verjährter Meinungen zu ])rüfen, und eine schimpfliche 
Kette zu brechen. Die schwere Zuchtruthe des Despotismus hängt Über ihm; 
eine willkührliche Gewalt droht die Gnmdpfeiler seines Glückes einzureiszen; 
der Bewahrer »einer Gesetze wird sein Tyrann. Einfach in seiner gtaatsweis- 
heit, wie in seinen Sitten, erkühnt er sich, einen veralteten Vertrag aufzu- 
weisen, und den Herni beider Indien an das Naturrecht zu mahnen. Ein 
Name entscheidet den ganzen Ausgang der Dinge. Man nannte Rebelhon 
in Madrid, was in Brüssel nur eine gesetzliche Handlung hiesz ; die Beschwer- 
den Brabants forderten einen staatsklugen Mittler, Philipp der Zweite sandte 
ihm einen Henker, und die Losung des Krieges war gegeoen. Eine Tyrannei 
ohne Beispiel greift Leben und Eigen tluim an. Der verzweifelnde Bürger, 
dem zwischen einem zweifachen Tode die Wahl gelassen wird, erwählt den 
edlem auf dem Schlachtfelde. Ein wohlhabendes üppiges Volk liebt den 
Frieden ; aber es wird kriegerisch, wenn es arm wird. Jetzt hört es auf, für 
ein Leben zu zittern, dem alles mangeln soll, warum es wünschenswürdig, war 
Die Wuth des Aufruhrs ergreift die entferntesten Provinzen ; ILmdel nnd 
Wandel liegen darnieder, die Schiffe verschwinden aus den Häfen, der Künst- 
ler aus seiner Werkstätte, der Landmann aus den verwüsteten Feldeni. Tau- 
sende fliehen in ferne Länder, tausend Opfer fallen auf dem Blutgerüste, und 
neue Tausende drängen sich hinzu ; denn göttlich musz eine Lehre sein, für 
die so freudig gestorben werden kann. Noch fehlt die letzte vollendete 
Hand,— der erleuchtete unternehmende Geist, der diesen groszen politischen 
Augenblick haschte und die Geburt des Zufalls zum Plane der Weisheit 
erzöge. 

Wilhelm der Stille weiht sich, ein zweiter Brutus, dem groszen Anliegen 
der Freiheit. Sieben Provinzen zerrissen zugleich ihre Bande ; ein neuer 
jugendlicher Staat, mächtig durch Eintracht, seine Wasserfluth und Ver- 
zweiflung. Ein feierlicher Spruch der Nation entsetzt den ly rannen des 
Thrones ; der spanische Name verschwindet aus allen Gesetzen. 
Jetzt ist eine That gethan die keine Vergebung mehr findet ; die Republik 
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wird fürchterlich, weil sie nicht mehr zurück kann. Ein langer verwQatender 
Krieg zertritt den Segen des offenen Landes ; Sieger und Besiegte verbluten, 
wahrend dasz der werdende Wasserstaat den fliehenden Fleisz zu sich lockte, 
und auf den Trümmern seines Nachbars den herrlichen Bau seiner QrSsze 
erhob. Vierzig Jahre dauerte ein Krieg, dessen glückliche Endiguns Phihpps 
sterbendes Auge nicht erfreute, und den Besit^r des goldreichen Fem zum 
armen Manne machte. Ein unversöhnlicher Hass der Freiheit verschlang 
alle seine Schätze und verzehrte fruchtlos sein königliches Leben ; aber die 
Beformation gedeihte unter den Verwüstungen seines Schwertes, und die 
neue Republik hob aus BUrgerblut ihre siegende Fahne. 

In eben dem Maasse, wie sich die spanische Macht ei-schöpfte, gewann die 
Bepublik frisches Leben. Die Lücken, welche die neue Religion, die TVrannei 
der Glaubensgerichte, die wüthende Raubsucht der Soldateska, und (ue Ver- 
heerungen eines langwierigen Krieges ohne Unterlasz in die Provinzen Bra- 
bant, Flandern und Hennegau rissen, die der Waflenplatz und die Vorraths- 
kammer dieses kostbaren Krieges waren, machten es natürlich mit jedem 
Jahre schwerer, die Armeen zu unterhalten imd zu erneuern. Die katholi- 
schen Niederlande hatten schon eine Million Büi^r verloren, und die zertre- 
tenen Felder nährten ihre Pflüger nicht mehr. Spanien selbst konnte wenig 
Volk mehr entrathen. Diese Länder, durch einen schnellen Wohlstand über- 
rascht, der den Müsziggang herbeiführte, hatten sehr an Bevölkerung verloren, 
und konnten diese Menschenversendungen nach der neuen Welt und den 
Niederlanden nicht lange aushalten. Wenige unter ihnen sahen ihr Vater- 
land wieder ; diese Wenigen hatten es als Jünglige verlassen, und kamen nun 
als entkräftete Greise zurück. Das gemeiner gewordene Gold machte den 
Soldaten immer theurer; der überhandnehmende Reiz der Weichlichkeit 
steigerte den Preis der entgegengesetzten Tugenden. 

Ganz anders verhielt es sich mit den Rebeüen. Alle die Tausende, welche 
die Grausamkeit der königlichen Statthalter aus den südlichen Niederlanden, 
der Hugenottenkrieg aus Frankreich und der Gewissenszwang aus andern Ge- 
genden Europas verjagten ; alle gehörten ihnen. Ihr Werbeplatz war die 
ganze christliche Welt. Die frische Begeisterung einer neu verkündigten 
Lehre, Rachsucht, Huuger und hofluunssloses Elend zogen aus allen Districten 
Europens Abentheurer unter ihre Fahnen. Alles, was für die neue Lehre 
gewonnen war, was von dem Despotismus gelitten, oder noch künftig von ihm 
zu fürchten hatte, machte das Schicksal dieser neuen Republik gleichsam zu 
seinem eignen. Jede Kränkung von einem Tyrannen erlitten, gab ein Bür- 
gerrecht in Holland. Man drängte sich nach einem Lande, wo die Freiheit 
mre orfreuende Fahne aufsteckte, wo der flüchtigen Religion Achtimg und 
Sicherheit, und Rache an ihren Unterdrückern gewisz war. Wenn wir den 
Zusammenflusz aller Völker in dem heutigen Holland betrachten, die beim 
Eintritte in sein Gebiet ihre Menschenrechte zurück empfangen ; was musz 
es damals gewesen sejn, wo noch das ganze übrige Europa unter einem trau- 
rigen G^istesdrucke seufzte, wo Amsterdam beinahe der einzige Freihafen 
aller Meinungen war. Viele hundert Familien retteten ihren Reichthum in ein 
Land, das der Ocean und Eintracht gleich mächtig beschirmten. Die repu- 
blikanische Armee war vollzählig, ohne dasz man nöthig gehabt hätte, den 
Pflug zu entblöszen. Mitten unter dem Waflengeräusche blühten Gewerbe 
und Handel, und der ruhige Bürger genosz im Voraus alle Früchte der Frei- 
heit, die mit fremdem Blute erst erstritten wurden. Zu eben der Zeit, wo die 
Republik Holland noch um ihr Dasein kämpfte, rückte sie die Grenzen ihres 
Geoiets über das Weltmeer hinaus, und bauete still an ihren ostindischen 
Thronen. 

Uebeb Völkebwandebüno, KbeüzzÜob und Mitielai/ieb. 

Das neue System gesellschaftlicher Verfassung, welches im Norden von 
Europa und Asien erzeugt, mit dem neuen Völkergeschlechte auf den Trüm- 
mern des abendländischen Kaiserthums eingeführt wurde, hatte nun beinahe 
sieben Jahrhunderte lang Zeit gehabt, sich auf diesem neuen und grossem 
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Scbauplati und in neueD VerbinduDgen zu Tersuchen, sich in allen seinen 
Arten uud Abarten zu entwickeln, und alle seine verschiedenen Gestalten und 
Abwechselungen zu durchlaufen. Die Nachkommen der Vandalen, Sueren, 
Alanen, Qothen, Heruler, Langobarden, Franken, Burgundier u. a. m. waren 
endlich eingewohnt auf dem Boden, den ihre Vorfahren mit dem Schwert in 
der Hand betreten hatten, als der Qeist der Wanderung und des Raubes, der 
sie in dieses neue Vaterland geführt, beim Ablauf des eilften Jahrhunders in 
einer andern Qestalt und durch andere Anlasse wieder bei ihnen aufgeweckt 
wurde. Europa gab jetzt dem südwestlichen Asien die VÖlkersch wärme und 
Verheerungen heim, die es siebenhundert Jahre vorher von dem Norden dieses 
Welttheils empfangen und erlitten hatte, aber mit sehr ungleichem Glücke, 
denn so viel Ströme Bluts es den Barbaren gekostet hatte, ewige Königreiche 
in Europa zu gründen, so viel kostete es jetzt ihren christlichen Nachkommen, 
einige Städte und Burgen in Syrien zu erobern, die sie zwei Jahrhunderte 
darauf auf immer verlieren sollten. 

Die Thorheit und Raserei, welche den Entwurf der Kreuzzüge erzeugten, und 
die Qewaltthätigkeiten, welche die Ausführung desselben begleitet haben, 
können ein Auge, das die Gegenwart begrenzt, nicht wohl einladen, sich dabei 
XU verweilen. Betrachten wir aber diese Begebenheit im Zusammenhang mit 
den Jahrhunderten, die ihr vorhergiengen, und mit denen, die darauf folgten; 
80 erseht int sie uns in ihrer Entstehung zu natürlich, um unsere Verwun- 
derung zu erregen, und zu wohlthätig in ihren Folgen, um unser Missfallen 
nicht in ein ganz anderes Gefühl aufzulösen. 

War also die Völkerwanderung und das Mittelalter, das darauf folgte, eine 
nothwendige Bedingung unserer bessern Zeiten ? 

Asien kann uns einige Aufschlüsse darüber geben. Warum blühten hinter 
dem Heerzuge Alexanders keine griechischen Freistaaten auf ? Warum sehen 
wir Sina, zu einer traurigen Dauer verdammt, in ewiger Kindheit altern ? Weil 
Alexander mit Menschlichkeit erobert hatte, weil die kleine Schaar seiner 
kriechen unter den Millionen des grossen Königs verschwand; weil sich die 
Horden der Mantschu in dem ungeheuren Sina unmerkbar verloren. Nur die 
Menschen hatten sie unterjocht, die Gesetze und die Sitten, die Religion und 
der Staat waren Sieger geblieben. Für despotisch beherrschte Staaten ist 
keine Rettung, als in dem Untergange. Schonende Eroberer führen ihnen nur 
Päanzvölker zu, nähren den siechen Körper, \ind können nichts, als seine 
Krankheit verewigen. Sollte das verpestete Land nicht den gesunden Sieger 
vergiften ; sollte sich der Teutsche in Gkdlien nicht zum Römer verschlim- 
mern, wie der Grieche zu Babylon in einen Perser ausartete ; so musste die 
Form zerbrochen werden, die seinem Nachahmungsgeiste gefährlich werden 
konnte, und er musste auf dem neuen Schauplatze, den er jetzt betrat, in jedem 
Betracht der stärkere Theil bleiben. 

Die scythische Wüste öffnet sich, und giesst ein rauhes Geschlecht über den 
Occident aus. Mit Blut ist seine Bahn bezeichnet, Städte sinken hinter ihm 
in Asche ; mit gleicher Wuth zertritt es die Werke der Menschenhand imd 
die Früchte des Ackers ; Pest und Hunger hohlen nach, was das Schwert und 
Feuer vergassen ; aber Leben geht nur unter, damit besseres Leben an seiner 
Stelle keime. Wir wollen ihm die Leichen nicht nachzählen, die es aufhäufte, 
die Städte nicht, die es in die Asche legte. Schöner werden sie hervorgehen 
unter den Händen der Freiheit, und ein besserer Stamm von Menschen wird 
sie bewohnen. Alle Küns.e der Schönheit und der Pracht, d^|^{gppigkeit 
und Verfeinerung gehen unter; kostbare Denkmäler, für 
gründet, sinken in den Staub, und eine tolle Willkühr d» 
Räderwerk einer geistreichen Ordnung wühlen ; aber auch 
Tumult ist die Hand der Ordnung geschäftig, und was ^ 
Geschlechtern von den Schätzen der Vorzeit beschieden iati: 
vor dem zerstörenden Grimm des jetzigen geflüchtet. Eine 
breitet sich jetzt über dieser weiten Brandstätte aus, und der 
Ueberrest ihrer Bewohner hat für einen neuen Sieger gleich 
und Verführung. 

Raum ist jetzt gemacht auf der Bühne — und ein neues 
besetzt ihn, schon seit JahrhunderteuBtill, und ihm selbst 
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nordischen Wäldern zu einer erfnachcnden Kolonie des erschöpften Westen 
erzogen. Roh und wild sind seine Gesetze, seine Sitten ; aber sie ehren in 
ihrer rohen Weise die menschliche Natur, die der Alleinherrscher in seinen 
verfeinerten Sclaven nicht ehret. Unverrückt^ als wär^ er noch auf salischer 
Erde, und unversucht von den Qal)en, die der unterjochte Romer ihm anbietet» 
bleibt der Franke den Gesetzen getreu, die ihn zum Sieger machten ; zu stolz 
und zu weiäe, aus den Händen der Unglücklichen Werkzeuge des Glücks an- 
zunehmen. Auf dem Aschenhaufen römischer Pracht breitet er seine 
nomadischen Gezelte aus, bäumt den eisernen Speer, sein höchstes Gut, auf 
dem eroberten Boden, ])tlanzt ihn vor den Richterstühlen auf, und selbst das 
Christentbum, will es anders den Wilden fesseln, muss das schreckliche 
Schwert umgürten. 

Und nun entfernen sich alle fremde Hände von dem Sohne der Natur. 
Zerbrochen worden die Brücken zwischen Byza,uz und Massilien, zwisch^sn 
Alexandria und Rom; der schüchterne Kaufmann eilt heim, und das Länder- 
ffattende Schiff liegt entmastet am Strande. Eine Wüste von Gewässern und 
Bergen, eine Nacht wilder Sitten wälzt sich vor den Eingang Europens hin, 
der ganze Welbtheil wird geschlossen. 

Ein langwieriger, schwerer und merkwürdiger Kampf beginnt jetzt; der rohe 
germanische G^ist ringt mit den Reizungen eines neuen Himmels, mit neuen 
Leidenschaften, mit des Beispiels stiller Gewalt, mit dem Nachlass des um- 
gestürzten Roms, der in dem neuen Vaterland noch in tausend Netzen ihm 
nachstellt, und wehe dem Nachfolger eines Klodion, der auf der Herrscher- 
bühne des Trajanus sich Trajanus dünkt ! Tausend Klingen sind gezückt, ihm 
die scythische Wildniss ins Gedächtniss zu rufen. Hart stösst die Herrsch- 
sucht mit der Freiheit zusammen, der Trotz mit der Festigkeit, die List 
strebt die Kühnheit zu umstricken, das schreckliche Recht der Stärke kommt 
zuiiick, und Jahrhunderte lang sieht man den rauchenden Stahl nicht erkalten. 
Eine traurige Nacht, die alle Köpfe verfinstert, hängt ül)er Europa herab, und 
nur wenige Lichtfunken fliegen auf^ das nachgelassene Dunkel desto schreck- 
licher zu zeigen. Die ewige Ordnung scheint von dem Steuer der Welt ge- 
flohen, oder, indem sie ein entlegenes Ziel verfolgt, das gegenwärtige Geschlecht 
aufgegeben zu haben. Aber, eine gleiche Mutter allen ihren Kindern, rettet 
sie einstweilen die erliegende Ohnmacht an den Fuss der Altäre, und gegen 
eine Noth, die sie ihm nicht erlassen kann, stärkt sie das Herz mit dem 
Glauben der Ergebung. Die Sitten vertraut sie dem Schutze eines verwilder- 
ten Christenthunis, und vergönnt dem mittlem Geschlechte sich au diese 
wankende Krücke zu lehnen, die sie dem starkem Enkel zerbrechen wird. 
Aber in diesem langen Kriege erwarmen zugleich die Staaten imd ihre 
Bürger; kräftig mehrt sich der teutsche Geist gegen den herzumstrickenden 
Desiwtismu», der den zu früh ermattenden Römer erdrückte; der QueU der 
Freiheit springt in lebendigem Strome, und unüberwunden liud wohlbehalten 
langt das spätere Geschlecht bei dem schönen Jahrhunderte an, wo sich 
eniilioh, heroeigeführt durch vereinigte Arbeit des Glücks und der Menschen, 
das Licht des Ciedankens mit der Kraft des Entschlusses, die Einsicht mit dem 
Heldennmthe gatten soll. Da Rom noch Scipionen und Fabier zeugte, fehlten 
ihm die Weisen, die ihrer Tugend das Ziel gezeigt hätten ; als seine Weisen 
blühten, hatte der Despotismus sein Opfer gewüi^ und die Wohlthat ihrer 
Erscheinung war an dem entnervten Jahrhunderte verloren. Auch die 
griechische Tugend erreichte die hellen Zeiten des Perikles imd Alexanders 
nicht mehr, und als Harun seine Araber denken lehrte, war die Glut ihres 
Busens erkaltet. Ein besserer Genius war es der über das neue Europa 
wachte ; die lange Waffeuübung des Mittelalters hatte dem sechszehnten 
Jahrhunderte ein gesundes, starkes Geschlecht zugeführt, und der Yemanft, 
die jetzt ihr Planier entfaltet, kraftvolle Streiter erzosen. 

Auf welchem andern Strich der Erde hat der Kopf die Herzen in Glut eesetit^ 
und die Wahrheit den Arm der Tapfem bewaffnet ? Wo sonst, w hier, 
erlebte man die Wundererscheinung, dass Yemimftschlüsse des ruhigen For- 
schers das Feldgeschrei wuixleu in mörderischen Schlachten, dass die Stimme 
der Selbstliebe ^esen den starkem Zwang der Ueberzeugung schwies, daas 
^^^ Mensch endlich das Theuerste an das Edelste setzte f Üie erhabenste 
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AnstrenguDg griechischer und römischer Tugend hat sich nie über bürgerliche 
Pflichten geschwungen, nie, oder nur in einem einzigen Weisen, dessen Name 
schon der grosste Vorwurf seines Zeitalters ist ; das höchste Opfer, das die 
Nation in ihrer Heldenzeit brachte, wurde dem Vaterlande gebracht. Beim 
Ablaufe des Mittelalters allein erblickt man in Europa einen Enthusiasmus, 
der einem höhern Vemunftidol auch das Vaterland opfert. Und warum nur 
hier, und hier auch nur einmal diese Erscheinung 1 Weil in Europa idlein, 
und hier nur am Ausgange des Mittelalters die Energie des Willens mit dem 
Lichte des Verstandes zusammentraf, hier allein ein noch männliches Ge- 
schlecht in die Arme der Weisheit geliefert wurde. 

Durch das ganze Gebiet der Geschichte sehen wir die Eutwickelung der 
Staaten mit der Eutwickelung der Köpfe einen sehr ungleichen Schritt 
beobachten. Staaten sind jährige PRanzen, die in einem kurzen Sommer ver- 
blühen, und von der Fülle des Saftes rasch in die Fäulniss hinübereilen ; 
Aufklärung ist eine langsame Pflanze, die zu ihrer Zeitigung einen glücklichen 
Himmel, viele Pflege und eine lange Reihe von Frühlingen braucht. Und 
woher dieser unterschied ? Weil die Staaten der Leidenschaft anvertraut 
sind, die in jeder Menschenbrust ihren Zunder findet, die Aufklärung aber 
dem Verstände, der niu: durch fremde Nachhülfe sich entwickelt, und dem 
Glücke der Entdekungen, welche 2ieit und Zufälle nur langsam zusammentiu- 

fen. Wie oft wird die eine Pflanze blühen und welken, ehe die andere einmal 
eranreift. Wie schwer ist es also, dass die Staaten die Erleuchtung abwarten, 
dass die spate Vernunft die frühe Freiheit noch findet ? Einmal nur in der 
ganzen Weltgeschichte hat sich die Vorsehung dieses Problem aufge- 
geben, und wir haben gesehen, wie sie es lösete. Durch den langen 
Krieg der mittlem Jahrhunderte hielt sie das politische Leben in Europa 
frisch, bis der Stoff endlich zusammengetragen war, das moralische zur 
Eutwickelung zu bringen. 

Nur Europa hat Staaten, die zugleich erleuchtet, gesittet und ununterwor- 
fen sind; sonst überall wohnt die Wildheit bei der Freiheit, und die Knecht- 
schaft bei der Kultur. Aber auch Europa allein hat sich durch ein kriege- 
risches Jahrtausend gerungen, und nur die Verwüstung im fünften und 
sechsten Jahrhundert konnte dieses kriegerische Jahrtausend herbeiführen. 
Es ist nicht das Blut ihrer Ahnherren, nicht der Charakter ihres Stammes, der 
unsre Väter vor dem Joche der Unterdrückung bewahrte ; denn ihre gleich 
freigebomen Brüder, die Turkomannen und Mantschu, haben ihre Nacken 
unter den Despotismus gebeugt. Es ist nicht der europäische Boden und 
Himmel, der innen dieses Schicksal ersparte ; denn auf eben diesem Boden 
und imter eben diesem Himmel haben Gallier und Britten, Hetrurier \jnd 
Lusitanier das Joch der Römer geduldet. Das Schwert der Vandalen imd 
Hunnen, das ohne Schonung durch den Occident mähte, ucd das kraftvolle 
Völkerfi;eschlecht das den gereinigten Schauplatz besetzte, and aus einem 
tatisendjährigen Kriege unüberwunden kam— diese sind die Schöpfer unsere 

i'etzigen Glücks ; und so finden wir den Geist der Ordnung in den zwei schreck- 
ichi^n Erscheinungen wieder, welche die Geschichte aufweiset. 

Im dreizehnten Jahrhundert ist es, wo der Genius der Welt, der schaffend 
in der Finsterniss gesponnen, die Decke hinwegzieht, um einen Theil seines 
Werks zu zeigen. Die trübe Nebelhülle, welche tausend Jahre den Horizont 
von Europa umzogen, scheidet sich in diesem Zeitpuncte und heller Himmel 
sieht hervor. Das vereinigte Elend der geistlichen Einförmigkeit und der 
politischen Zwietracht, der Hierarchie und der Lehensverfassung, vollzählig 
und erschöpft beim Ablauf des eilften Jahrhundci*ts, muss sich in seiner un- 
geheuersten Geburt, in dem Taumel der heiligen Kriege, selbst ein End bereiten. 
Ein fanatischer Eifer sprengt den verschloasnen Westen wieder auf, und der 
erwachsene Sohn tritt aus dem väterlichen Hause. Erstaunt sieht er in neuem 
Völkern sich an, freut sich am thracischen Bosphorus seiner Freiheit imd 
seines Muths, erröthet in Byzanz über seinen rohen Geschmack, seine Unwis- 
senheit^ seine Wildheit, und erschrickt in Asien über seine Armuth. Was er 
sich dort nahm und heimbrachte, bezeugen Europens Annalen; die Geschichte 
des Orients, wenn wir eine hätten, würde ims sagen, was er dafür gab und 
xorticklieis. Aber scheint es nicht, als hätte der fränkische Heldengeist in 
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das hinsterbendo Byzanz noch ein flüchtiges Leben gehaucht 1 Unerwartet 
raflffc es mit seinen Komnenern sich auf, und, durch den kurzen Besuch der 
Teutschen gestärkt, geht es von jetzt an einen edleren Schritt zum Tode. 

Hinter dem Kreuzfahrer schlägt der Kaufmann seine Brücke, und das 
wiedergefundene Band zwischen dem Abend und Moi-gen, durch einen kriege- 
rischen Schwindel flüchtig geknüpft, befestigt und verewigt der überlegende 
Handel. Das levantische Schiff begrüsst seine wohlbekannten Gewässer 
wieder, und seine reiche Ladung ruft das lüsterne Europa zum Fleisse. Bald 
wird es das ungewisse Geleit des Arkturs entbehren, und eine feste Regel in 
sich selbst, zuvei*sichtlich auf nie besuchte Meere sich wagen. 

Asiens Begierden folgen dem Europäer in seine Heimat— aber hier kennen 
ihn seine Wälder nicht mehr, und andre Fahnen wehen auf seinen Burgen. 
In seinem Vaterlande verarmt, um an den Ufern des Eiiphrats zu glänzen, 
gibt er endlich das angebetete Idol seiner Unabhängigkeit und seine feind- 
selige Herrengewalt auf, und vergönnt seinen Sclaven, die Kechte der Natur 
mit Gold einzulösen. Freiwillig bietet er den Arm jetzt der Fessel dar, die 
ihn schmückt, aber den Niegebändigten bändigt. Die Majestät der Könige 
richtet sich auf, indem die Sclaven des Ackers zu Menschen gedeihen ; aus 
dem Meere der Verwüstung hebt sich, dem Elende abgewonnen, ein neues 
fruchtbares Land, Bürgcrgenicinheit. 

Er allein, der die Seele der Untsrnehmuog gewesen war, und die ganze 
Christenheit für seine Grösse hatte arbeiten lassen, der römische Hierarch sieht 
seine Hoffnungen hintergangen. Nach einem Wolkenbilde im Orient haschend, 
gab er im Occident eine wirkliche Krone verloren. Seine Stärke war die 
Ohnmacht der Könige ; die Anarchie und der Bürgerkrieg die unerschöpfliche 
Büstkammer, w oraus er seine Donner höhlte. Auch noch jetzt schleudert er 
sie aus — ^jetzt aber tritt ihm die befestigte Macht der Könige entgegen. Kein 
Bannfluch, kein himmelsperrendes Interdict, keine Lossprechung von ge- 
heiligten Pflichten löset die heilsamen Bande wieder auf, die den Unterthan 
an seinen rechtmässigen Beherrscher knüpfen. Umsonst, dass sein ohnmäch- 
tiger Grimm gegen die Zeit streitet, die ihm seinen Thron erbaute und ihn 
ietzt davon herunterzieht ! Aus dem Aberglauben war dieses Schreckbüd des 
Mittelalters erzeugt., und gross gezogen von der Zwietracht. So schwach 
seine Wurzeln waren ; so schnell uiiu schrecklich duifte es aufwachsen im 
eilften Jahrhundert. — Seines Gleichen hatte kein Weltalter noch gesehen. 
Wer sah es dem Feinde der heili<;sten Freiheit an, dass er der Freiheit zu 
Hülfe geschickt wurde ? Als der »Streit zwischen den Königen und den Edela 
sich erhitzte, warf er sich zwiscliuu die ungleichen Kämpfer, und hielt die ge- 
fährliche Entscheidung auf, bis in dem dritten Stande ein besserer Kämpfer 
heranwuchs das Geschöpf des Augenblicks abzulösen. Ernährt von 
der Verwirrung, zehrte er jetzt ab in der Ordnung ; die Geburt der 
Nacht, schwindet er weg in dem Lichte. Verschwand aber der Dictator 
auch, der dem unterliegenden Rom gegen den Pompejus zu Hülfe eilte? Oder 
Pisistratus, der die Factionen Athens auseinander brachte ? Rom und Athen 

fehen aus dem Bürgerkriege zur Knechtschaft über— das neue Europa zur 
'reiheit. Warum war Europa glücklicher ? Weil hier durch ein vorüber- 
gehendes Phantom bewirkt wurde, was dort durch eine bleibende Macht 
geschah ; weil hier allein sich ein Arm fand, der kräftig genug war, Unter- 
drückung zu hindern, aber zu hinfällig, sie selbst auszuüben. 

Wie anders säet der Mensch und wie anders lässt das Schicksal ihn ernten ! 
Asien an den Schemmel seines Thrones zu ketten, liefert der heihge Vater 
dem Schwert der Sarazenen eine Million seiner Heldensöhne aus, aber mit 
ihnen hat er seinem Stuhle in Europa die kräftigsten Stützen entzogen. Von 
neuen Anmassungen und neu zu erringenden Aronen träumt der Adel, Und 
ein gehorsameres Herz bringt er zu den Füssen seiner Beherrscher zurück. 
Vergebung der Sünden, und die Freuden des Paradieses sucht der fromme 
Pilger am heiligen Grabe, und ihm allein wird mehr geleistet^ als ihm ver- 
heissen ward. Seine Menschheit findet er in Asien wieder, und dem Samen 
der Freiheit bringt er seinen europäischen Brüdern aus diesem Welttheile 
mit— eine unendlich wichtigere Erwerbung, als die Schlüssel Jerusalemfi^ oder 
die Mgel yom Kreuze des Erlöaera. 
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Philosoph iCAL Essays. 

Schiller's predilections were evidently more in favour of philoso- 
phical researches. It was the ideal world which attracted hinli 

* It often happens to me/ he says, in one of his letters to Göthej 

* that imagination Interrupts my abstract pursuits, and cold reason- 
ing my poetry, (Es begegnet mir häufig genug, dass die Einbil- 
dungskreft meine Abstraetionen, und der kalte Verstand meine 
Dichtung stört)/ In his Letters on the iBsthetic Edttcatiöh of 
Man (1795), we are told that the cultivation of art refines cur 
whole being, elevates and renders us more fit to appreciate the 
gifts of a kind Providence, and makes us thus enjoy more purely 
all the blessings of life, socially and politically. 

Of his other philosophical essays of this period, we mcntion 
here the ' Beason why we should find pleasure in tragical objeets,' on 
'TragicArt; on * The Sublime/ ' Grnce and Dignity' (1793), On 
•NaiVeand Sentimental Poetry' (1795). In ' Grace and Digi 
nity,' (Anmuth und Würde), he points out theintimate connection 
between mind and matter, and argues that in a well-constituted 
Organization, a sympathetic reciprocal counteraction produeea 
the harmony condueive to men's morality. * Sind Anmuth und 
Würde in derselben Person vereinigt, so ist der Ausdruck deif 
Menschheit in ihr vollendet und sie steht da gerechtfertigt in der 
Geisterwelt und freigesprochen in der Erscheinung/ In a critical 
point of view, the essay ^ Ueber Naive und Sentimentale Dicht- 
kunst/ is higlily valuablc, Gervinus considering it to be an iüi- 
portant source of the literary history of the 18th Century. It 
contains an excellent parallel between himself and Göthe, there 
being no subject trcating on art, no question we might ask in 
relation to it, for which we could not find a ready answer in thi« 
or in his other philosophical essays. To this period of Schiller*8 
life, belongs also his unfinished novel, 'Der Geisterseher* (1789)4 
prompted, as it appears, by the skill of a Parisian escamoteur, 
who was then astonishing Europe. Schiller wanted to draw 
therein a picture of the pietism of the age; greater things were, 
however, in störe, and when the study of history and philosophy— 
through his intimate relations to Göthe — had expanded Schiller's 
intellectual faculties, we find the result embodied in a drama of 
a national character — 

Wallenstein. 

It forms a trilogy, and appeared süccessively : first, the Lager, in 
October 1798 ; the Piccölomini, in October 1799 \ WÄllenatßia'« 
Tod, in the same y^r. It was received \vilYv xxxÄiQitvcÄÄ^ ^xÄqäc- 
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siasm; for it marked a new era in our dramatic history, proved a 
wholesome antidote to the excesses of the romantic scliool^ and 
showed that the German soil is rieh enough in historical reminis- 
cences to furnish the necessary material for a great historical 
drama. Wallenstein, the iUustrious Commander of the Anstrian 
army during the thirty years' war, carried away by uncontroliable 
ambition, secretly conspires against his imperial master \?ith a 
view of making himself king of Bohemia. Octavio Piccolomini, 
another general in the Austrian service, is opposed to these 
designs, less from conviction, than from jealousy. Max Picco- 
lomini, Octavio's son, loves Thekla, Wallenstein s daughter. The 
enmity existing between their relatives cannot sever the sacred 
ties formed by that mutual love for which they are ready 
to lay down even their lives. The character of Wallenstein 
answers in every respect the expectation formed of him. A hero, 
made of stern materials, essentially practical, far-seeing, eager for 
action and of the most indomitable energy, he thus depicts his 
own character. 

Eng ist die Welt und das Gchim ist weit Wer nicht vertrieben sein will, most 

Leicht bei einander wohnen die Gedanken vertreiben, 

Doch hart im Räume stossen sich die Da herrscht der Streit und nur die Starke 

Sachen ; siegt. 
Wo eines Platz nimmt, muss das andre 

rücken. 

And Max, in alluding to Wallcnstein's ambition : 

Und eine Lust ist's wie er Alles weckt Wie jede Kraft sich ausspricht, jede Gabe 

Und stärkt und neu belebt um sich Gleich deutlicher sich wird in seiner £i!ähe! 
herum, 

Octavio and the Countess Terzky arc well-drawn figures. The 
interest grows and attains the highest pitch towards the 
close, where [sentiment and pathos combined with force, beauty 
of language, and depth of conception, render this great drama 
the favourite of the nation. a work of which Göthe savs that 
we did not possess anything similar in our literature. We 
are told by Gervinus that Schiller, in order to obtain correct 
Information from the most authentic sources, proceedcd to 
Carlsbad, where the Austrians were then quartered, then to Eger 
to see the house in which Wallenstein was murdered, that he 
eagerly pursued his astrological studies for the drawing of Seni's 
character^ and read Abraham a Santa Clara, in order to give a 
faithful Portrait of his Capuchins^ so as to accomplisli the task 
he had undertaken conscientiously, and represent his dramatis 
personse with truthfulness and genuineness. For only on these 
historical foundations could he describe his hero« point out the 
Tock on which he was wrecked by his ambition, and bring yividly 
before the eye of the reader t\ie i^o\\\I\c»l «\aX^ ^i ^i^«snsxss| > «sA 
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the various parties which for thirty years had been arrayed 
against each other in sanguinary conflicts. The foUowing lines 
express the doom awaiting him : 

Ernst ist der Anblick der Nothwendigkeit. Stern is the onlook of Necessity ; 

Kicht ohne Schaadern greift des Menschen Not without shaddering does a haman 

Hand band 

In des Geschicks geheimniszvolle Urae. Grasp the mjsterious urn of destiny, 



Kicht hoffe, wer des Drachens Zähne sä't, Who sows the drogon's teeth, Ict him not 

hopc 
Erfreoliches za ernten. Jede Unthat To renp a joyoas harvcst. Every crime 

^igt ihren eignen Racheengel schon, Has in its train its own avenging angel; 

Die böse Hofi^ung, unter ihrem Ilerzcn. A dark misgiving gnaws the inmost heart. 



Es giebt keinen Zufall, Therc's no such thing as chance, 

Und was nns blindes Ohngcfahr nur dünkt, And what to us seems mereljr accident. 

Gerade das steigt aus den tiefsten Quellen. Springs from the deepest source of destiny. 

Let US admire the sweet melancholy expressed in the following 

monologue uttered by Thekla on the grave of her beloved Max. 

Zur tiefen Kuh, wie er sie auch gefunden. To that deep slumbcr, such as he has 

found. 

Es zieht mich fort, ich we'isz nicht, wie It draws me on — I know not what to 

ich's nenne. namc it — 

ünwiederstehlich fort zn seinem Grabe I Rcsistless does it draw me to bis grave ! 

Dort wird mir leichter werden, äugen« There will my heart at once some solace 

blickUch! feell 

Das herzerstickeude Band des Schmerzcns The hcart-oppressing fetters of my sadness 

wird 

Sich lösen — meineThränen werden flieszcn. Will be loosed— my teare will flow. 

Nicht Ruhe find' ich, bis ich diesen Mauern Therc is no rest for me tili I have flod 

Entronnen bin — sie stürzen auf mich ein — These walls — they fall upon rac — 

Fortstoszend treibt mich eine dunkle Macht Some dira power drives me hence. 

Von dannen. Was ist das für ein Gefühl! Hal—What fecling*s this! 

Es füllen bich mir alle Räume dieses Hauses Erery space withiu this houso 

Mit bleichen, hohlen Gcisterbildern an — Is filled with pale gaunt shapcs! 

Ich habe keinen Platz mehr — immer neue! Here is no room for me! —still more! — 

Es dringt mich das entsezliche Gewimmel And more! the hideous spectres swarm, 

Aus diesen Wänden fort, die lebende ! And chasc me from th' accursed house. 



Sein Geist ist's, der mich ruft £s ist die Ilis spirit *t is that calls mc; 't is the troop 
Schaar 

Der Treuen, die sich rächend ihm geopfert. Of faithful souls that sacrificed themselves 

Unedler Säumnisz klagen sie mich an. In vengeance for bis fall And ihey 

Sie wollten auch im Tod nicht von ihm Would not forsake their leader, e'en in 
lassen death. 

Der ihres Lebens Führer war — das thaten Thus acted they: and can / live? 

Die rohen Herzen, und ich sollte leben? No! for me too that laurel garland, 

— ^Neinl Auch für mich ward jener Lor- Which decked bis hier, was twined; 
beerkranz 

Der deine Todtenbahro schmückt gcwun- What is this life without bis love. 
den. 

Was ist das Leben ohne Liebesglanz? I cast it from me, *t is a worthlcss casket. 

Ich werT es hin, da sein Gehalt ver- 
schwunden. 



Da kommt das Schicksal— roh und kalt The King of Terror comcs, and grasp'd 

Faszt es des Freundes zärtliche Gestalt And clntch'd with iron hold my friend, 

Und wirft ihn unter den Hufschlag seiner And hurl'd him 'neath the hoofs of tramp- 

Pfinrde — ling steeds; 

Das ist das Loos de« Schönen auf der Erde! Such is the lot of hcroos in this world. 

NiBLBTT* 
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Soon after Wallensteiii) appeared 

Maria Stuart. 

The immense success which this drama and its immediate 
Boccessor the 'Maid of Orleans' obtained, is less to be attributed 
to thcir literary merit, than to the reputation gained by the 
historical drama just alluded to. In Maria Stuart, the sentimental 
and sjmpathetic elements essentiallv prevail. Schiller, as he 
ei^pressed it himself, was tired of heroes, he longed to represent 
characters into whose soul he could breathe the fire of his own 
Imagination, whose sufferiugs his own sympathetic heart could 
share. He has been reproached for not having suflSciently pointed 
out the political and religious elements in this drama, for iu 
Elizabeth and Maria we not only see two distinct individualities, 
but also the representatives of two different creeds^ the one by its 
dazzling ritual appealing to the imagination, the other in its sober 
simplicity to the mind. Elizabeth and Burleigh, the champions 
of Protestantism, appear under an unfavourable aspect, when 
compared with Maria and Mortimer, representing catholicism. 
We see Schiller unmistakeably sympathizing with Mary, Queen 
of Scotland, not on account of his own religious predilections^ 
but pour Tamour des beaux ycux of the young fascinating 
queen, whose figure he surrounds with an ideal nimbus, 
using her personal charms as a screen for her misdeeds, though 
through that nimbus, however skilfuUy drawu^ we cau always 
detect the red band of crime. Modem critics hare blamed 
Schiller for not having made Elizabeth the heroine of his play ; 
for, if it is of paramount importance that the principal hero in a 
drama should be also instrumental in bringing upon himself his 
own fate, we certainly do not see this condition fulfiUed in Maria 
Stuart^ who appears throughout as a mere victim, without a will 
af her own. Schiller principally concentrates his powers upon her 
loveliness^ whilst we do not see a single redeeming feature in the 
character of Elizabeth. 

The circumstances mitigating Elizabeth's severity towards 
Mary, are not even touched upon, for if we consider the anteoedents 
of the latter, the victims of religious persecution sacrificed for her 
Bake, the nation's verdict pronounced on her crimes^ the unanimity 
with which that nation, foUowing the advice of Burleigh, demand^ 
punishment for all these crimes ; if we^ moreover, bear in mind 
the fate which would have befallen Elizabeth^ in case of her 
enemy having succeeded in her designs^ surely all these comhined 
circumstances ought to have fumished to the dramatic writer an 
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excelient opportunity, without - doing violence to bis poetical 
feelings, for having transferred tlie action from the sphere of vulgär 
crime to that of a moral confüct."^ 

Yet in spite of this apparent partiality on the part of ScbüleUj, 
we ought not to attribute the sympathy he is anxious to roiise 
within US in favour of Mary Stuart to any other but aesthetic 
motives. Mary was his dient : Schiller, the special pleader, makes 
the best of his case, and defends it with all the fire of his eloquence. 

The most stirring sceiie in this draraa is that describing the 
intenriew between Elizabeth and Mary, which we give here, as 
admirably depicting their respective characters. On the one side 
the young and beautiful queen, whose proud spirit neither chains 
nor prison can subdue; on the other, the haughty, imperious 
Elizabeth, holding her victim within her grasp, and now wreaking 
her long pent-up enmity in words füll of withering scorn 

EXTRACT FBOM 'MaRT StUART.' 

E, fKalt und streng.) Was habt ihr Nichts mehr davon! Ein ewiges Vergessen 

mir zu sagen, Lady Stuart? Bedecke, was ich Grausames erlitt. 

Ihr habt mich sprechen wollen. Ich — Seht! Ich will alles eine Schickung 

Tergesse nennen, 

Die Königin, die schwer beleidigte, Ihr seid nicht schuldig, ich bin auch nicht 

Die fromme Pflicht der Schwester zu schuldig; 

erfüllen, Ein böser Geist stieg aus dem Abgrund auf, 

Und meines Anblicks Trost gewähr* ich Den Hass in uuscrn Herzen zu entzünden, 

euch. Der uns*rc zarte Jugend schon entzweit. 

Dem Trieb der Groszmuth folg* ich, setze Er wuchs mit uns, und böse Menschen 

mich fachten 

Gerechtem Tadel aus, dosz ich so weit Der unglückscrgen Flamme Athem zu. 

Heruntersteige — denn ihr wiszt. Wahnsinnige Eiferer bewaffneten 

Dasz ihr mich habt ennorden lassen wollen. Mit Schwert und Dolch die unberufne 

» If. Womit soll ich den Anfang machen, Hand-^ 

wie Das ist das Fluchgeschick der Könige, 

Die Worte klüglich stellen, dasz sie euch Dasz sie, entzweit, die Welt in Hasz 

Das Herz ergreifen, aber nicht verletzen! zcrrciszen, 

O Grott, gib meiner Rede Kraft, und nimm Und jeder Zwietracht Furien entfesseln, 

Ihr jeden Stachel, der verwunden könnte! — Jcszt ist kein fremder Mund mehr 

Kann ich doch für mich selbst nicht zwischen uns, 

sprechen, ohne euch (Nähert sich ihr zutraulich und mit 

Schwer zu verklagen, und dass will ich schmeichelndem Ton.) 

nicht. Wir stchn einander selbst nun gegenüber. 

— Ihr habt an mir gehandelt wie nicht Jetzt, Schwester, redet I Kennt mir meine 

recht ist, Schuld, 

Denn ich bin eine Königin, wie ihr, Ich will euch völliges Genüge leisten. 

Und ibr habt als Gefangne mich gehalten. Ach, dasz ihr damals mir Gehör geschenkt, 

Ich kam zu euch als eine Bittende, Als ich so dringend euer Auge suchte! 

Und ihr, des Gastrechts heilige Gesetze, Es wäre nie so weit gekommen, nicht 

Der Völker heilig Recht in mir verhöhnend, An diesem traur*gen Ort geschähe jetzt 

Schlieszt mich m Kerkermauern ein; die Die unglückselig tranrige Begegnung. 

Freunde, E, Mein guter Stern bewahrte mich 

Pie Diener werden grausam mir entrissen, davor, 

Unwürd*gem Mangel werd' ich preis- Die Natter an den Busen mir zu legen. 

gegeben, — Nicht die Geschicke, euer schwarzes 

Man stellt mich vor ein schimpfliches Herz 

Gericht — Klagt an, die wilde Ehrsucht eures Hauses. 

• Julian Schmidt. 
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Nichts Feindliches war zwischen uns 

geschehn, 
Da kündipTte mir euer Ohm, der stolze, 
Herrschwütirgc Priester, der die freche 

Hand 
Kach allen Kronen streckt, die Fehde an, 
Bethörte ench, mein Wappen anzunehmen, 
Euch meine Königstitel zuzueignen. 
Auf Tod und Leben in den Kampf mit mir 
Zu gehn— Wen rief er gegen mich nicht 

auf? 
Der Priester Zungen und der Völker 

Schwert, 
Des frommen Wahnsinns fürchterliche 

Waffen; 
Hier selbst, im Friedenssitze meines 

Reichs, 
Blies er mir der Empörung Flammen an — 
Doch Gott ist mit mir, und der stolze 

Priester 
Behält das Feld nicht — Meinem Haupte 

war 
Der Streich gedrohet, und das eure fällt! 
M. Ich steh' in Gottes Hand. Ihr 

werdet euch 
So blutig eurer Macht nicht überheben — 
K. Wer soll mich hindern? Euer 

Oheim gab 
Das Beispiel allen Königen der Welt, 
Wie man mit seinen Feinden Frieden 

macht, 
Die Sanct Bartheiemi sei meine Schule! 
Was ist mir Blutsverwandtschaft, Völker- 
recht? 
Die Kirche trennet aller Pflichten Band, 
Den Treubruch liciügt sie, den Königs- 
mord, 
Ich übe nur, was eure Priester lehren. 
Sagt! Welches Pfand gewährte mir für 

euch. 
Wenn ich groszmüthig eure Bande löste? 
Mit welchem Schlosz verwahr* ich eure 

Treue, 
Das nicht Sonct Peters Schliissel öffnen 

kann? 
Gewalt nur ist die einz' ge Sicherheit, 
Kein Bündnisz ist mit dem Gezücht der 

Schlangen. 
M, O, das ist euer traurig finstrer 

Argwohn I 
Bir habt mich stets als eine Feindin nur 
Und Fremdlingin betrachtet. Hättet ihr 
Zu eurer Erbin mich erklärt, wie mir 
Gebührt, so hätten Dankbarkeit und Liebe 
Euch eine treue Freundin und Verwandte 
In mir erhalten. 

E, Drauszen, Lady Stuart, 

Ist eure Freundschaft, euer Haus das 

Papstthum, 
Der Mönch ist euer Bruder — ^Euch, zur 

Erbin 
Erklären! Der verrätherische Fallstrick! 
Dasz ihr bei meinem Leben noch meinVolk 
Verführtet, eine listige Armida, 
Die edle Jugend meines Königreichs 



In eurem Buhlemetze schlau verstricktet — 
Dasz alles sich der neu aufgehenden Sonne 
Zuwendete, und ich — 

M. Regiert in Frieden! 

Jedwedem Ansprach auf diea Reich ent- 
sag' ich. 
Ach, meines Geistes Schwingen sind 
gelähmt. 

Nicht Grösze lockt mich mehr — Ihr habt's 
erreicht, 

Ich bin nur noch der Schatten der Maria. 

Gebrochen ist in langer Kerkerschmach 

Der edle Muth — Ihr habt das Aennerste 
an mir 

Gethan, habt mich zerstört in meiner 
Blüthe! 

— Jetzt macht ein Ende, Schwester! 
Sprecht es aus, 

Das Wort, um dessentwillen ihr gekom- 
men, 

Denn nimmer will ich glauben, dasz ihr 
kamt, 

Um euer Opfer grausam zu verhöhnen. 

Sprecht dieses Wort aus! Sagt mir: *Ihr 
seid frei, 

Maria! Meine Macht habt ihr gefühlt; 

Jetzt lernet meinen Edelmuth verehren.' 

Sagt's, und ich will mein Leben, meine 
Freiheit 

Als ein Geschenk aus eurer Hand emp- 
fangen. 

— ^Ein Wort macht alles nngeschehn. Ich 
warte 

Darauf. O, laszt mich's nicht zu lang 
erharren I 

Weh' euch, wenn ihr mit diesem Wort 
nicht endet! 

Denn wenn ihr jetzt nicht segenbringend, 
herrlich, 

W^ie eine Gottheit von mir] scheidet — 
Schwester ! 

Nicht um dies ganze reiche Eiland, nicht 

Um alle Länder, die das Meer umfaszt, 

Möcht' ich vor euch so stehu, wie ihr vor 
mir! 
E, BekeUnt ihr endlich euch für über- 
wunden? 

Ist's aus mit euren Ränken? Ist kein 
Mörder 

Mehr unterweges? Will kein Abenteurer 

Für euch die traurege Ritterschaft mehr 
wagen ? 

—Ja, es ist aus, Lady Maria. Ihr verfuhrt 

Mir keinen mehr. Die Welt hat andre 
Sorgen. 

Es lüstet keinen, euer — vierter Mann^ 

Zu werden, denn ihr tödtet eure Ereier, 

Wie eure Manner! 
M, (auffahrend.) Schwester! Schwester! 

O Gott! Gott! Gib mir Mäsiigmig! 
E» (sieht sie lange mit einem Blick 
stolzer Verachtung an.) 

Das also sind die Reizungen, Lord Letter, 

Die ungestraft kein Mann erblickt, dane- 
ben 
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Kein andres Weib sich wagen darf za O Gott des Himmelsl Musz es dahin 

stellen I kommen! 

Fürwahr! Der Rnhm war wohlfeil zu Ist das die Mäszigung, die Unterwerfung, 

erlangen, Lady Maria? 

Es kostet nichts, die allgemeine Schönheit M, Mäszigung! Ich habe 

Zu sein, als die gemeine sein für Alle ! Ertragen, was ein Mensch ertragen kann. 

M. Das ist zn viel! Fahr' hin, lammherzige Gelassenheit; 

E, (höhnbch lachend.) JeUt zeigt ihr Zum Hunmel fliehe, leidende Geduld! 

cncr wahres Spreng endlich deine Bande, tritt hervor 

Gesicht, bis jeszt war*s nur die Larve. Aus deiner Höhle, lang verhaltner Groll! 

M, (von Zorn glühend, doch mit einer Und du, der dem gereizten Basilisk 

edeln Würde.) Den Mordblick gab, leg* auf die Zunge mir 

Ich habe menschlich, jugendlich gefehlt. Den giil'gen Pfeil — 

Die Macht verführte mich, ich hab' es Shrewsbwy. O, sie ist auszer sich I 

nicht Verzeih* der Rasenden, der schwer 

Verheimlicht und verborgen, falschen Gereizten! 

Schein (Elisabeth, vor Zorn sprachlos, schiesst 

Hab' ich verschmäht, mit königlichem wüthende Blicke auf Marien.) 

Freimuth. Leicester. (in der heftigsten Unruhe, 

Das Aergste weisz die Welt von mir, und sucht die Elisabeth hinweg zu führen.) 

ich Höre 

Kann sagen, ich bin besser als mein Ruf. Die Wüthende nicht an! Hinweg, hinweg 

Wob* euch, wenn sie von euem Thaten Von diesem unglücksel* gen Ort ! 

einst M. Der Thron von England ist durch 

Den Ehrenmantel zieht, womit ihr einen Bastard 

gleiszend Entweiht, der Britten edelherzig Volk 

Die wilde Glut verstohlner Lüste deckt. Durch eine list' ge Gauklerin betrogen. 

Nicht Ehrbarkeit habt ihr von eurer Mutter — ^Regierte Recht, so läget Ihr vor mir 

Geerbt; man weisz, um welcher Tugend Im Staube jetzt, denn ich bin euer König. 

willen (Elisabeth geht schnell ab; die Lords 

Anna von Bolen das Schaffot bestiegen. folgen ihr in der höchsten Bestürzung.) 
Shrtwthury, (tritt zwischen beiden 

Königinnen.) 



Julian Schmidt, in bis excellent literary history of the nineteenth 
Century, thus expresses himself on this drama. ^ Mary is no longer 
the same in the last act. In the first she has not yet relinquished 
her idea of deliverauce ; she still intrigues, and M^hcn the thoughts 
of her former misdeeds, like a dark shadow, are spreading over 
her soul, they appear in presence of her intimate frieud. She 
does not acknowledge the tribunal forced upon her, and treats her 
persecutors with cold contempt. Her spirit is fettered, bat not 
broken. The conversation with Elizabeth has not unnerved, but 
rather ofifered her an opportunity of expressing in proud and 
passionate language to a rival, equal to her in Station, all the 
feelings of a tormented heart. She feels that she has come ofT 
victoriously. Her real humiliation takes place in the scene with 
Mortimer, the crushing terror of which cannot be too strongly 
expressed. She feels that iiv the eyes of her passionate adorer she 
has sank still lower than in those of Elizabeth, her inveterate 
enemy. In the eyes of her lover, who only sees in her the woman, 
her pride* is of no avail, and she is crushed by the humiliating 
reflection that her sins haye also staiued her outer dignity.' 
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The Maid of Orleans, 

callcd by Schiller a roraantic tragedy, was produced for the first 
time in the year 1801. A young peasant girl of Vaucouleurs, 
in France, surrounded by influences calculated to inflame a 
naturally melancholy disposition, ardently attached to her native 
land, weeping over the miseries and suflerings inflicted therepn, 
believes herseif to have received from above the holy mission of 
delivering France from the oppression of her enemies. Inflamed 
and cxalted, this idea pursues her day and night, and, thinking 
that the spotlcss virgin alone is the fittest Instrument for the 
fulfilment of that mission, she leaves her pat^rnal home ^a4 
renounces every worldly pursuifc. When she jippeared, FrancCi 
torn by civil wars, invaded by the English army under Talbot, 
mied ovcr by a Dauphin, so deficient in moral strength, and 
a mere Instrument of his mistress, Agnes Sorel — France, then 
on the briuk of ruin, owes her regeneration to the humble 
inspired shepherdess, who leaves her cottage for the battle- 
field, disappoints the hopes of the enemy of her country, regains 
the territory lost, reconciles Burgundy with France, and iinally in 
the cathedral of Rhcims places the crown on the head of her 
grateful king. But, in order to accomplish all these deeds, it is 
essential for the maid of Orleans to renounce the swectest Sensa- 
tion of her sex; love must not enter her heart. Butalas! from 
the moment that the image of Lionel, the English general, dwells 
therein, her prestige is gone, the talisman departed, she is cursed 
by her own father, and is made a prisoncr by the enemy. Now 
behold her chained in that lofty tower overlooking the battle- 
field, the banners of her country sinking, the blood of the sons 
of France ebbing fast away ; one effort more, she has burst her 
fetters, and sweeping, like a whirhvind, over the field of strife, 
she compels again the foes of her native land to fly in dismay. 
Her mission is now fulfiUed, and she dies, banner in band, bonic 
away in a cloud to a bettcr world. 

Schiller has been reproached for having imparted to the prin- 
cipal heroine of the drama tendcncies little in harmony with his 
own religious convictions. I think his life to be the best refutation 
to these accusations. Schiller, when carried away by the intensity 
of his feelings, often makes his heroes utter sentiments without 
himself participating in the views expressed. He takes up a cause, 
just as a special pleader would, and then right, or wrong, infuses 
into the soul of his heroes the iire of his own imagination. He is 
k then actuated by purely aesthetic motives, and religion has nothing 
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to do with it. The patriotic mission of Jeanne d*Arc, inay be easily 
explained ; but that a tender virgin, in order to carry it out, shotdd 
be compelled to renounce those sympathetic ties wliich essentially 
belong to her sex, is a circumstance which, though explained on 
psychological grounds, is not calculated to excite our sympathy in 
favour of the heroine, though the efFect raay be highly dr^matic 
and excite our interest. That she herseif deems that mission 
incompatible with mercy, results from the words uttered during 
the interview with Montgomery. 

Dem Geisterreich, dem strengen, unyor- Nicht mein Geschlecht beschwöre! Nenne 

letzlichen, mich nicht WeibI 

Verpfilichtet mich der furchtbar bindende Gleich die körperlosen Geister, die nicht 

Vertrag, freien, 

Mit dem iSchwert zu tödten alles Lebende, Auf irdische Weise, schliess* ich mich an 

Das mir der Schlachtcngott verhäng- kein Geschlecht 

nissvoll Der Menschen an, und dieser Panzer 

Entgegen schickt. deckt kein Herz. 

But when that tender little heart will speak, and throb as it 
always bas done and will do in spite of such resolves^ she silences 
it thus : — 

Der Männer Auge schon, das mich Weh mir, wenn ich das Rachschwert 

begehrt, meines Gottes 

Ist mir ein Grauel und Entheiligung. In Händen führte und im eitlen ITersen 

Darf sich ein Weib mit kriegerischem Erz Die Neigung trüge zu dem irdischen 
Umgeben, in die Männcrächlacht sich Manne! 

mischen? Mir wäre besser, ich war* nie geboren. 

We must admire in Scbiller's drama the power of Imagination, 
wbicb knew how to draw so stirring a picture from the romantic 
Clement, especially in those scenes, descriptive of real characters; 
while, in those of the battle we detcct the Shakespearean prototype. 
The camp-life and the country's sufferings are drawn with a master's 
band; the coloring imparted to everything real, causcs the super- 
natural to appear in still greater contrast. One of the finest pas- 
sages of the drama, is the monologue sbe utters when on the point 
of leaving her flock and humble cottage for the stirring scenes of 
tbe battle. 

Lebt wohl ihr Berge, ihr geliebten Triften FarowcU, ye mountains, ye beloved glades, 

Ihr traulich stillen Thäler, lebet wohl! Ye dear and lonely Valleys, fare yc weil! 

Johanna wird nun nicht mehr auf euch In you Johanna ne*er will wandor more, 

wandeln, 

Johanna sagt euch ewig lebewohll Johanna bids a lon^, a last fare well. 

Ihr Wiesen, die ich wässerte, ihr Bäume Yc pastures which I watcrcd, and ye trces 

Die ich gepflanzst, grünet fröhlich fort I By my hands planted, still in beauty bloom ; 

Lebt w<3a ihr Grotten und ihr kühlen Adieu, ye grottoes, adieu, refreshing 

Brunnen! Springs. 

Du Echo, holde Stimme dieses Thals, Sweet Echo, vocal spirit of this vale, 

Die oft mir Antwort gab auf meine Lieder, Who often gavest answer to my strain, 

Johanna geht» und nimmer kehrt sie Johanna goes, nor comes she c*er again. 

wiederl 
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Ihr Plätze aller meiner stillen Freuden, The scenes of all my tranqnil jojrs 

Euch lasz ich hinter mir auf immerdar! Behind me now I leave for ayc 

Zer&trcnet euch ihr LÜmmer auf der Heiden You lambs, of shepherd's care bereft, 

Ihr seid jeszt eine hirtenlose Schaar. Henceforth on heath at will may straj ; 

Denn eine andre lleerdc musz ich weiden, In future I anothcr flock mnst tend. 

Dort auf dem blut*gen Felde der Grefahr. There in the crimson fields of war; 

So ist des Geistes Buf an mich ergangen, Thither I'm sommoned by thc spirits 

dread. 

Mich treibt nicht eitles, irdisches Ver- By no vain love of glory am I Icd. 
langen. 

Ein Zeichen hat der Himmel mir verhebzen A heavenly sign by heaven was promised ; 

Er sendet mir den Heim, er kommt von To mo this helmet, thence descending, 

ihm, 

Mit Götterkrafl berühret mich sein Eisen, Inspires me with strengih divlne. 

Und mich durchflammt der Muth der Che- The valour of an angel lending. 

rnbim. 

Ins Kriegsgewühl hinein will es mich To war's rough tumnlt it resistless drives, 

reiszen, 

Es treibt mich fort mit Sturmes Ungestüm, As with the rushing of a mighty wind; 

Den Feldruf hör* ich mächtig zu mir The war-cry in my ear resounda, 

dringen, 

Das Schlachtrosz steigt,und die Trompeten The eager charger to the contest bonnda. 

klingen. Niblstt. 

Die Braut von Messina. 

Schiller wished to combine in this tragedy, which appeared in 
the y ear 1803^ the modern and classical Clements; the fatalistic 
ideas of the ancients^ and the introduction of chomses arc, 
however, unsuited to its character, for the latter, unlike those 
in ancient tragedies^ do not represent here the equilibrium cou- 
necting the physical with the moral^ but appear both in an ideal and 
real character. Schiller, showing much tact in selecting Sicily, the 
abode of Grecians^ Romans^ Normans, Spaniards^ Heathens and 
Christians, for the scene of the events described, did not succeed 
in blending harmoniously the various religious Clements. 

Don Caesar and Don Manuel, the sons of the prince of Messina, 
live at enmity with cach other, arising from a mutual attachment 
to a lovely lady. Their mother, Isabella, succeeds in effecting a 
temporary reconciliation. Beatrice, the sister, has, withont their 
knowledge, been brought up secretly in a convent, her mother 
being anxious to protect her there from the doom which, according 
to the Oracle, was to reach invariably the female descendants of the 
princely house of Messina. There the lovely girl, blooming in all 
the sweetness of her charms, attracts one day the attention of 
Manuel and Cesar, in whose hearts the passion of love is kindled 
with equal intensity. Don Manuel, in speaking of his love to bis 
follower, Cajetan, thus expresses himself in language which we give 
here as a pattem of descriptive poetry, and interesting, no doubt, 
to all present and future brides anxious to look still more beautifnl 
on their wedding day. 
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Come on! henoe will we to the throng'd Loop its fall foldings; nor forget the 

bftzaar, clasps 

Where the dtisky moor, in bright tempta- That circle the round marble of her arms; 

tion raneed, Kor tho red coral, nor the liquid pearl, 

Exhibits tSi the morning-land can boast Tho wondrons gifls of hoary ocean*8 

Of wealthy stafT, and ennning handiwork. goddcss. 

First choose the pliant sandal to defend Amid her ringlcts wind the diadem 

And Ornament her fairj-moulded foot; Hcwn from the costliest qnarries of the 

Then for her rohe select tho sabtlest web mine: 

From India'd loom, clear glancing like Wlicrein the fire-effacing ruby's gleam 

the snow Shall cross its lightnings with the green 

Of .£tna that beams nearest to the light ; smarogdas, 

And circnmfuse it likc the dews of morning Down from her clnster'd locks let the long 

Around the paper stnicturo of her limbs. Teil 

Of purple be the zone, with crafty threads, Dcpending dcep, embracc her glittering 

Of gold embroider*d, which unites the form. 

tunic And float around it like a clond of light, 

O'erthecojbcautiesof heryirginbosom— And with the virgin myrtle*s circlet, 

And choose the mantle glittering with crown 

the texture The nccomplishM bcantj of her pcerloss 

Of tenderest silk, and like pnrpurean dye. form. 

lipon her Shoulder let a golden locust Irvine. 

Beatrice awaits with anxiety the arrival of her lover in the 
garden, the.deep blue Mediterranean being seen in the distance. 
Her monologae is exquisitely beautiful. 

Ah! why did he persuade me to forsako Bat now before the wind, the wayes 

The home where thonghtless and sercne awake, 

hefoandmc; The world within its giant grasp has 

Mj heart slept pcacefal on an inland woand me, 

lake. And on the feeble tennre of a vow, 

Tho* few my wants, pare joys wcre ever A lover*s oath, my hope is anchored now. 

round me. 

Don Csesar, Manuelas brother, then arrives. Beatrice, confused, 
listen« to him, and is surprised by Manuel who, in a fit of jealousy, 
plnnges his dagger into his brother's heart. When everything 
is revealed, the grief of Isabella, Beatrice and Manuel may be 
imagined, and the latter, for whom life has now no charras, falls 
stabbed by his own hands near the corpse of his brother. 

Among all the works of Schiller, says Vilmar, the * Bride of 
Messina ' displays in a wonderful manner the whole riehness and 
beauty of our modern language to such a degree, that the first 
attempts to surpass that of Schiller have been the first Symptoms 
of its decline, just as similar attempts made by the epigonians of 
the 13th and 17th centuries, led to similar results. 

* There is in it,' says an English critic, ' a breath of youug ten- 
derness and ardour mingled impressively with the feelings of grey- 
haired experience, whose recoUections are darkened with melan- 
choly, whose very hopes are chequered and solemn. The implacable 
destiny, which consigns the brothers to mutual enmity and mutual 
distraction for the guilt of a past generation, involving a mother 
and sister in their ruin, spreads a sombre hue over all the poem. 
Wq are not nnmoved by the character of the hostile brother, and 
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we pity the liapless and amiable Beatrice, the victim of thcir feud. 
Still there is too little aetion in the piece — the incidetits are too 
abundantly dilated with refleetlon, — the interest pauses, flags^ and 
fails to produce its füll cfFect. For its speeimen of lyrical poetry — 
tender, affecting, soraetimes exquisitely beautiful — the 'Bride of 
Messina,* will long deserve a eareful perusal ; but as exemplifying 
a new form of the drama^ it has found no imitation, and is not 
likely to find any. 

Wilhelm Tell. 

Schiller s last draraatic creation, appeared in the year ] 804, at a 
time when his genius was shiuing in all its brightness, and bis 
mind, matured by philosophical and historical studies, had divested 
itself of the last remnants of that eflfervescence we see in his earlier 
productions. FaithfuUy adherihg to the historical facts^ so admi- 
rably described by the eminent Swiss historians, Tschudi and 
Johannes von Müller, we, in reading Teil, are less Struck with the 
power and truth in the delineation of his dramatis personal, than 
by the extraordinary fidelity with which he, who had nerer left 
his native country, described the beauties of Swiss scenery and the 
character of Swiss life. We foUow him through this happy land of 
liberty, where the poet raakes us breathe the pure invigorating air 
of its eternal mountains, we behold it in its pristine loveliness, in 
its soul-stirring grandeur, in its froum and smile. We see the 
rise of God's glorious suii, slowly struggling through the chilly 
mornirig vapours, and then, flashing out suddenly in all its majesty, 
shed its golden Hght over mountains, glaciers, and dales. 

We pass through verdaut and fertile Valleys, we see the smoke 
arise from the Sennerhütten, (the shepherd's cots), blessed abode of 
of peace and contentment; we hear the harmonious sounds of the 
bells of the flock scattered over the green Alp, and listen to the 
soft murmur of the forest stream, as it winds its silvery path 
through silent dales, or as it dashes wildly from its lofty height, to 
break in milky froth on the scattered rocks below. 

We listen to the sweet 'ranz des vaches,' that soul-stirring 
mysterious melody, always finding an echo in the heart of the 
mountaineer, sounds which are the very soul of his life, irith- 
out which he fades and dies like the alpine flower deprived of its 
dew. And we bow silently before God's greatnedSj when, at ihe 
close of day, his glorious light departing in all its crimsoned 
öplendour, re-appears once more (as if unwilling to leare so lovely 
H country) long after the ^hadea of ui^ht havei enshroüded tiie 
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Valleys, to press a parting kiss on the snowy brows of themoun- 
tains around. 

Rarely did a dramatic work produce a greater Sensation, than 
ScLiller's Teil. It Struck tho right cliord in tlie nation*s hcart, for 
it embodied the great immutable priuciple, that freedom, however 
delayed, impeded, or resisted, must ultimately prevail throughout 
the World. Höre, it is not the mere love of cliauge, the fitful 
Impulse^ that causes the patient, single-hearted, and loyal Swiss to 
shake oflF his fetters, but the intolerable opprcssion under which he 
is writhing, for 

•* Eine Grenze hat Tyrannenniaclit: Und holt herunter seine ew*gen Rechte, 

Wenn der Gedrüekte nirgends Hecht kann Die drohen hangen unveräusserlich 

finden. Und unzerbrechlich wie die Sterne selbst 

Wenn unerträglich wird die Last, greift Der alte Urstund der Natur kehrt wieder, 

er hinauf Wo Mensch dem Menschen gegenüber- 
Getrosten Muthcs in den Himmel, steht,'* etc., etc., etc. 

In Attinghausen we have a faithful picture of the true, chival- 
rous, high-minded, patriotie old nobleman, who, disregarding rank, 
birth, and Station, ouly thinks of his eountry's weal and woe. 
Always foremost in the ranks of his countrymeu, he, when bowed 
doWn with age, assists them with his precious ad vice and his long 
experience. He teils them that in union alone lies a nation's 
strength, in true union, the hearty co-operation of all patriots for 
the promoting of everything good and honoiirable, to the exclusion 
of everything selfish, immoral, or lo>y. 

His dying words, ' Seid einig, einig, einig* arc the most precious 
legacy which a patriot can leave to his native land. Listen to his 
prophetic voice. 

Hia ancient tower the nobleman shall quit, Hark! Zürich calls her active guilds to 

And to the citics swear the civic oath; arms; 

It hath begnn in Unland in Turgau; They hurry to the field — the might of kings 

Already Beme erects her queenly hcad; Shall break itself 'gainst your eternal 

Frei bürg is grown a fortrcss for tho free; walls. 

(f/e speaks the remainder with the air of a prophety and his 
Inspiration increases to enthusiasm.) 

1 8cc the princes* and the nobles' train The peasant in his naked breast rcceives, 

Proud in tlieir iron panoply adyancing A willing sacrificc, the war of lances. 

To war against a simple shepherd race. Their linc is broke, their chivalry borne 

For lifc and death they struggle; many a down, 

past And Freedom*s banner waves in triumph 

Sliall from some bloody day acquiro o'cr them! 

rcnoim. 

( Taking FüraCs and Stauffacher^t hands,) 

Hold then together firmly — be united! That your lcagae*8 power may 8])cedilj 

Let no free spot stand separate from the rest. assemble ; 

Hare watchcs placed upon your motintain And — cherish union — union. 

tops, COLEBIDOB. 

Melehthal is another beautifuUy drawn character in Schiller's 
Teil. Who does not feel the unspeakable grief, the unutterable 
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agony of Melchthal, when hearing of bis poor old fathers fate, 
brought about by the son's indirect instrumentality. 

It is impossible to appeal to the human heart in language more 
eloquent, more soul-stirring. 

Mblghthal. 

O eine edle Himmelsgabe ist Oh, 'tis a noble gift of heftTen the tsj 

Das Licht des Auges — Alle Wesen leben That lights the eye — ^all beings Utc in 

light. 

Vom Lichte, jedes glückliche Geschöpf— Each of God's happy creatares, evon the 

plants 

Die Pflanze selbst kehrt freudig sich zum ThemsclvesseekjoyfuUj the light — and He 

Lichte, 

Und er muss sitzen, fühlend in der Nacht, Must sit and feel aronnd him in his night— 

Im ewig Finstem — ihn erquickt nicht In endless darkness. Him no more shall 

mehr cheer 

Der Matten warmes Grün, der Blumen The laughing meadow*8 green, the flowers* 

Schmelz, enamel; 

Die rothcn Firnen kann er nicht mehr The reddening glacier-peaks no more he*II 

schauen see ! 

Sterben ist nichts— doch leben und nicht To die were nought— to live depriyed of 

sehen f sight, 

Das ist ein Unglück. — Warum seht ihr That*s misery. Why look jou upon me 

mich 

So jammernd an? Ich hab* zwei frische With such fond pity? I haye two soand 

Augen, eycs, 

Und kann dem blindenVater keines geben, But can give neither to my blinded father, 

Nicht einen Schimmer von dem Meer des Not even a glimmer of the stream of light 

Lichts, 

Das glanzvoll, blendend, mir in's Auge Whose dazzling radiance flashes on my 

dringt. sight. Colbridob. 

In Teil we behold the personifieation of the true mountaineer, 
the single-hearted, loyal, brave man, the loving husband, kind 
father, and ardent lover of his native laud. 

We meet him at the mountain pass of Küssnacht, gloomy and 
thoughtful, aud endeavouring to reconcile the deed he is about 
to commit, with the provocation he has received from his ag- 
gressor. 

And there are mitigating circumstances in his case. 

" Ich lebte still und harmlos. 

Meine Gedanken waren rein von Mord." 

he exclaims, and in uttering these words, we feel how he must 
have shuddered at the idea of staining his pure hands with the 
blood of a fellow creature. 

He proeeeds to pass in review his past Hfe, and when the image 
of his beloved ehild presents itself before his frenzied imagination, 
how it stood there against the tree, resigned like a lamb, and he, 
his father, the author of his days, seizing the bow, placing the 
arrow, to aim at that beloved mark, when the fifteenth part of an 
inch, aimed lower might have piereed his darling's head, is it to be 
wondered at, that Teil, when bringing all these agoniziug circum- 
stances before his mind, should have committed a deed^ for which^ 
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however reprehensible^ we must find some palliation in the un- 
utterable wickedness of the cold-blooded tyrant who provoked it. 

Let the reader hear this celebrated monologue, and then judgc 
for himself what Teil must have feit in that supreme moment of 
mental agony. 

[The nairow gicn near Eüssnacht. The road winds down the rocks into the glcn, 
so that travellers are seen on the heights hcfore thcj rcach the stage. The 
acenerj entirclj rockj; on one height are some low husbes.] 

Tell (tritt auf mit der Armbrust). (Enter Tell, with his cross-bow,) 

Dnrch diese hohle Gasse masz er kommen ; Along this narrow pnthwny must he come ; 
£■ fuhrt kein andrer Weg nach Küsznacht No other route conducts to Küssnacht 

— ^Hier Herc 

Yollend' ich*s — ^Dio Gelegenheit ist gün- Will I complcte my tosk. All favours me. 

rtig. 
Dort der Hollunderstranch verbirgt mich Yon elder-bush will form an ambnsh sure, 

ihm; 
Von dort herab kann ihn mein Pfeil From whence I unpcrceivcd can take mj 

erlangen; aim. 

Des Weges Enge wehret den Verfolgern. The narrow path will hinder the pnrsners. 
Mach deine Rechnung mit dem Himmel, Kow, Viccroyl Haste with llcavcn to 

Vogt! make thy pcacc. 

Fort muszt du, deine Uhr ist abgelaufen. Death is thy doom — Thy glass has mn its 

last! 
Ich lebte still und harmlos — Das In peace and innoccnco I liyed. My bow 
Geschosz 
War anf des Waldes Thiere nur gerichtet, Against the mountain game nlone was 

beut, 
Meine Gedanken waren rein von Mord — Nor once did Marder cross my placid 

thonghts. 
Da hast ans meinem Frieden mich heraus Thou from this dream of peace hast 
Geschreckt ; in gährendDracbengift hast du startlcd mc, 
Die Milch der frommen Denkart mir ver* And into far corroding poison tumed 

wandelt; The milk of human kindness in my breast. 

Zum Ungeheuren hast du mich gewöhnt — Thou school'dst mc first to dare unnatural 
Wer sich des Kindes Haupt zum Ziele dccJs; 

setzte, And he that at his child*s head could takc 

Der kann auch treffen in das Herz des aim 

Feinds. Will surely nevcr miss his foeman's heart. 

Die armen Kindlein, die nnschuldipcn, My little prattlers in thcir innocence, 
Das treue Weib musz ich vor deiner Wuth My faithful wifc, must I protcct from thy 
Beschützen, Landvogt! — Da, als ich den Insatiatc rage, Viccroy! Even as I strung 

Bogenstrang 
Aszog—als mir die Hand erzitterte— My bow— Wliilc the dart trcnil)led in my 

band, 
Als da mit grausam teufelischer Lust And thou with an incarnate devil's glee 

Mich zwangst, aufs Haupt des Kindes Forc'dst me to poiut the arrow at my 

anzulegen — child — 

Als ich ohnmächtig flehend rang vor dir, While I with sinking licart for mcrcy sued 
Damals gelobt' ich mir in meinem Innern In vain, then did I in my inmost soul 
Mit furchtbar'm Eidschwur, den nur Gott Swear a dread oath which none but Heavcn 

gehört, might bear 

Dasz meines nächsten Schusses erstes Ziel Tliat my next holt should have no other 

aim 
DeinHerzseinsollte— Was ich mir gelobt Than thy tyrannic heart; and what I 

vowed 
In jenes Augenblickes Höllenqualen, Jn that dread hour of hellish torture is 

Ist eine heil*ge Schuld, ich will sie zahlen. A sacred dcbt, and fully TU dischargc it. 

Da bist mein Herr and meines Kaisers Thou bear'st the Emp'ror's delegatcd 
Vogt; power; 

Doch nicht der Kaiser hätte sich erlaubt Bat not the Empcror himself had darcd 
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Was da— Er sandte dich in diese Lande, Whatthoa attemptodst In bis ire he tet 

thee 
Um Becht zu sprechen — strenges, denn er Justice to deal — stem justice o'er the 

zürnet — hud; 

Doch nicht um mit der mörderischen Lust Bat not to satiate a mnrderer's last. 
Dich jedes Greuels straflos zu erfrechen, Nor give thj harharoas arm an nn- 

checked ränge— 
Es lebt ein Gott zu strafen nnd zu rächen. Therc Uves a God to ponish and aTcnge! 

Komm du hervor, du Bringer bittrer Come fortfa, thoa messenger of bitter 
Schmerzen, pangs ! 

Mein theurcs Kleinod jetzt, mein höchster Fair jewel, worth a treasure to me now; 

Schatz — 
Ein Ziel will ich dir geben, das bis jezt Thoü'rt destincd for a mark that nevcr 

yet 
Der frommen Bitte undurchdringlich war— Bjr gcnerous pity's fond appeal was 

pierced; 
Doch dir soll est nicht widerstehn— Und Bat thou shalt penetrate its flintj core, 

du, 
Vertraute Bogensehne, die so oft And thou, my trusty bowstring, that so oft 

Mir treu gedient hat in der Freude Spielen, In sportive hours hast done me servicc 

good, 
Yerlasz mich nicht im fürchterlichen Ernst ! Betray me not in this tremendons moment ; 
Nur jetzt noch halte fest, du treuer Strang, But this once provo thy strengtli my 

friendly string, 
Der mir 60 oft den herben Pfeil beflügelt — That oft hast given my barbed arrow 

wing; 
Entrann* er jetzo kraftlos meinen Händen, Should this shaft forcelcss from mj hand 

depart, 
Icli Imbe keinen zweiten zu versenden. I have no sccond for the tyrant's heart. 

(Wanderer gehen über die Scene.) {Travellers pass over the sfage.) 

Auf diese Bank von Stein will ich mich Upon this rocky bank will I reciine, 
setzen, 
D.cm Wanderer zur kurzen Ruh bereitet — That yields the wanderer a short ropose, 
Denn hier ist keine Heimatb — Jeder treibt Ilere no one finds a home, £ach harries 

on, 
Sich an dem Andern rasch und fremd Not earing whom he mcets or leavcs 

vorüber, behind. 

Und fraget nicht nach seinem Schmerz — And heedless of bis sorrows« Here will 

Hier geht poss 

Der sorgenvolle Kaufmann und der leicht The care-oppressed merchant, and the 

light 
Geschürzte Pilger — der andächt'ge Mönch, Coarse-mantled pUgrim, the grave pioos 

monk. 
Der düstre Bäuber und der heitre Spiel- The scowling robber, and the amiliog 

mann, gamester, 

Der Säumer mit dem schwer . beladnen The pedlar with his heavy-laden eteed 

Bosz, 
Der ferne her kommt von der Menschen From some iar distant conntry travelling, 

Ländern, 
Denn jede Strasze führt an's End' der Welt For evcry causeway leads each to his end; 
Sie Alle ziehen ihres Weges fort They all pass on, each on his differeot 

path, 

An ihr Geschäft -und meines ist der Mord! Each on his occupation mine is mar- 

der. 
(Setzt sich.) (SiU down.) 

Sonst wenn der Vater auszog, liebo At other times mj cbildren when yonr 
Kinder, father, 

Da war ein Freuen, wenn er wieder kam } Went forth, what joy awaited his retornl 
Denn niemals kehrt* er heim, er bracht' For nevor came he empty-handed homei 

euch etwas. 
War's eine schöne Alpenblume, war*s Some ptetty alpine flower, some cnrioas 

bird. 
Ein seltner Vogel oder Ammonshom, Or ammon's hom he brougfat with him, 

such as 
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Wie es der Wandrer findet anf den The moantoin Wanderer finds among the 

Befgen— rocks — 

Jetzt geht er einem andern Waid werk noch, But now he goes upon another search ; 

Am wilden Weg sitzt er mit Mordgedon- The gloomj glen with morderons intent 

ken; 

Des Feindes Leben ist's, worauf er lauert. He secks — ^his game will bo his cnemy I 

»Und doch an euch nur denkt er, lieben And jet his thooghts, dear children, are 

Kinder, on you — 

Auch jetzt— ench zu vcrthcid'gcnf eure Eron At this momcnt, to protect yonr 

holde Unschuld lives, 

Zn schützen vor der Rache des Tyrannen, Your innocence from this fierce tyrant's 

band, 

Will er zum Morde jetzt den Bogen span- Beuds ho his bow, and takes a morderer's 

nenl stand. 

(Steht anf.) CRises.) 

Idi lanre anf ein edles Wild — ^Laszt sich's A noble stag I'm watching for. The 

bunter 
Der Jager nicht verdrieszen. Tage lang Toils unrepining wholo successful days 
Umher zn streifen in des Winters Strenge, Upon the mountain's side 'mid snow and 

ice; 
Von Fels zn Fels den Wagesprung zn thnn, From rock to rock he risks the dangerons 

leap, 
Hinan zn klimmen an den glatten Wändeni And climbs the slippery precipice, where 

he glues 
Wo er sich anleimt mit dem eignen Blut, With oozing blood his band unto the 

Btecp— 
—Um ein armselig Gratthier zn erjagen. And this to bunt a wretchod chamois 

down! 
Hier gilt es einen köstlicheren Preis, But here a noble qnarry is in vicw, 

Das Herz des Todfeinds, der mich will The savage heart of hun who wonld de- 
Terderbcn. stroy mel 

(Man hört von ferne eine heitre 

Musik, welche sich nähert.) (^Cheer/ul music is heard at a distance,) 

Mein ganzes Lebenlang hab* ich den My trusty cross-bow have I all my lifo 

Boeen 

Gehandnabt, mich geübt nach Schützen- Handled and practised as a marksman 

rcgel; ought, 

Ich habe oft geschossen in das Schwarze, Füll ofl my arrow picrccd th« ccntre ring, 

Und manchen sdiönen Preis mir heimgo- And many a prize I bore in triumph 

bracht home 

Vom Frendenschieszen — ^Aber heute will From festive matches — ^but to-day will see 

ich 

Den Meisterschnsz thnn und das Beste mir My moster piece achieved, and I shall win 

Im ganzen Um^kreis des Gebirgs gewinnen. The dearest prize onr monntains have to 

Ofier. COLBHIDOB. 



Schiller's Poems. 

In speaking of Schlller's lyric productions, we should, in justice 
to the great bard, draw a line of demarcation between bis early 
and later poems. The former, sprung from a mind undeveloped, 
untutoredy unrefined, and strongly imbued with mythological 
predilections, are the outponrings of a glowing imagination, of 
a lofty yet nnrestrained enthusiasm, and hence füll of defects. 
Eich in hue, but deficient in depth, these wild, sweet flowers 
of a Short spring did not take root in the heart of a nation, 
whose sober mental Constitution requires something more than 
dazsding imagery or harmony of sounds. 
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Schillcr's poems of a later period^ on the contrarr^ are the 
results of a ripened intellect^ of conscientious, pliilosopliica)^ and bis- 
torical studies^ and distinguished alike for perfection of rhythm' 
depth of conception, and beauty of form. They are etemally 
engraved in the hearts and memories of the German nation, ivhose 
soul they reflect, and with whose beings they are indissolubly 
identified. Let us rapidly glance at them. 

In one of his carliest poems, ' Amalia,' contained in the * Bäuber, 
we meet passages of great beauty. It depicts, with great intensity, 
' Das namenlose Sehnen,' of her who experiences it for the first 
time. 

She dreams of him, whose look she compares to a snnbeam re- 
flectcd from the blue mirror of the sea. 

nimmlisch mild sein Blick wie Maiensonne, 
liückgcstrahlt vom blauen Spicgclmcer. 

* In Hector and Andromache* the lofty languagc corresponds 
with the classical subject treated. 

The * Schlacht' and * Kindesmörderinn' are highly graphic and 
stirring. 

^ Die Resignction ' is a splendid ontburst of hopes unfulfiUed. 

Des Lebens Mai blüht— einmal und nicht wieder. 

In 'Frauenwürde ' Schiller pays a just homage to the softening 
influcnce of \roman. 

Ehret die Frauen, sie flechten und weben Hononr to woman, to her it is giren 
Himmlische ßoscn ins irdische Leben. To embellish this world with the roMi 

of hearen! 

Whcn man, carried too far by his ambition and passion, over- 
steps his limits, her spell leads him back to the peaceful regions of 
home. When, tired and worn, after the fierce struggles of war, he 
finds in the domestic circle solaee and peace. If adversity and 
grief befall him, she, his sympathising angel^ supports and comforts 
him in his afflictions and sufferings, even unto death. 

'Die Götter Griechenlands'^ reflect the poet's mythological predi- 
lections in a manner often objected to. 

'Die Künstler,^ f äcscti^tive of the ennobling influenceofarton 
civilisation and mankind, possesses, in the highest degree, the 
resthctic bloom of poetry. The same remark applies to those gems 
in his imperishable crown. 

'Der Spaziergang,^ 'das Glück,' 'der Genius,' 'die Ideale,' * Ideal 
und Leben.' 

In ' Der Spaziergang/ written in praise of nature, we are led to 

■■ --..... — -I •- 

♦ See p. 331. t See p. 335. 
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lofty mountains^ green and sunny meadows, wLere we breathe the 
balmy air of spring, listen, füll of rapture, to the songs of birds, 
and bow before the majesty of the Great Creator. We are trans- 
planted to the thickets of the forest, a soft delicious coolness per- 
vades it, its darkness broken here and there by glimpses of light 
from the blue eanopy of heavcn. After having passed it, a wild 
scenery extends before the wanderer's eye, wild mountain brooks 
dash down from the lofty height ; every thing around seems dream- 
ing in melancholy and silencc. Soon the seene changes again; 
bright streams winding their silvery path through green meadows; 
we listen to the sweet sounds of the shepherd's flute; smiling 
villages are dottiug the country around in every direction, happi- 
ness, health, contentment, are its inmates. 

' Glückliches Volk der Gefilde,^ the wanderer exclaims. ' Noch 
nicht zur Freiheit erwacht theiFst du mit deiner Flur frölich 
das enge Gesetz!' Here interrupting his picture in order to 
describe the contrast between convcntional town life and that of 
nature; he speaks of the cultivation of arts and sciences, of the 
difference between the various ranks of society, * Stände seh' ich 
gebildet, der Pappeln stolze Geschlechter zieh'n in geordnetem 
Pomp vornehm und prächtig daher.* 

He then describes the life of the artisan, how by constant 
thought and activity, the sliimbering faculties of mcn are set in 
motion, and the greatest things accomplished by industry and 
noble emulation. 

The blessings of agriculture, and all the arts of peacc are then 
alluded to in highly eloquent language by figurcs borrowed from 
antiquity. Ceres ofiers the plough, Hermes the anker, Bacchua 
the grape, Minerva the olive-tree. Mourning over the by-gone 
happy mythological age, he speaks of the immortal works of art 
of Greece and Rome, of lonia, and points out the causes of the 
downfall of ancient and modern nations, their dcgeneracy arising 
from the abuse of liberty, and uncontrolled passions. • Hohl 
ist die Schade, der Geist ist aus dem Leichnam geflohen,' tili at 
last, awaking from his dreara, recovcring from his intoxication, 
brought on by excesses, he retums again to never changing nature, 
where alone he finds calm, peace, and happiness. 

r 

* Die Ideale/ are like a beautiful echo of the ideal time of 
youth passed for ever. 

' Die Macht des Gesanges,' is aptly depicted by the mightiest of 
of all singers, wbo knew how to strike the right chord in the human 
heart. 
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Er tancht os in das Reich der Todten, Und wiegt es swischen Ernst und Spiele 

Er hebt es staunend himmelwärts Auf schwanker Leiter der Gefühle. 

'Ideal und Leben,' a poem^ which in a letter to his friend 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, he recommends the latter to read in 
consecrated silence, ' in geweihter Stille/ 

Jugendlich von allen Erdenmalen, 
Frei in der Vollendung Strahlen 
Schwebet hier der Menschheit Götterbild! 



Schiller's ' Ballads' are pattems of descriptive poetry, and were 
mostly written at the time when he was engaged in his great dra- 
matic works, ^ Wallenstein,* ^ Maria Stuart,^ and * Wilhelm Teil.' 

In painting scenes of nature, Schiller, who had never travelled, 
and therefore been precluded from beholding with his own eyea 
the scenes which he so truthfuUy and graphically describes, 
derived his knowledge from conscientious study of theisubject, but 
chiefly from his own ardent poetical imagination. The passage in 
' The Diver ^ * in which he describes the depth of the sea, and ite 
hidden wouders, that in the * Handschuh/ descriptive of the combat 
between the Lion and the Tiger, are strikingly graphic and 
true. 

' Ritter Toggenburg,*t perhaps the finest among his ballads, is a 
beautiful mediaeval picture over which the purest halo is 
spread. 

'Die Bürgschaft,' J is a touching homagc paid to real friend- 
Ship. 

' Hero und Leander ' describes in gloomy language that love 
which shrinks from no sacrifice, from no impediment. 

Hört ihr jene Brandung stürmen, Asien riss sie von Europen; 

Die sich an den Felsen bricht ? Doch die Liebe schreckt sie nicht. 

And in another passage. 

Ach, zu dorn entfernten Strande Und kein Fahrzeug siösst vom Ufer; 

Baut sich keiner Brücke Steg, Doch die Liebe fand den Weg. 

In the * Kampf mit dem Drachen' — 'The Ficht with thb 
Dragon/ Schiller iutended to depict the old Christian chivalry, 
half knightly, half monastic. It expresses the moral of that 
humility which consist^ in self-conquest, its origin being foiind 
in the annals of the Maltese order. The date assigned to the con- 
quest of the dragon in 134'2. Helion dh Villeneuve being the name 
of the Grand-master, Dieu-Donnö de Gazon that of the knight of 
this Order. 

Rudolph of Hapsburff. — Humility is exalted in this poem, derived 
from a story told by Aegidius Tschudi, the Swiss chronicier. 

* See p. 346. t Bee ^,Z^%. t See p. 344. 
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The Vktory Feast. — Here the classical spirit is blended with the 
more deep and [tender philosophy of modern romance. We are 
reminded of Homer, and as yet] the Teutonic sentiment pervades 
everywhere. Its Inspiration rises from a purely Hellenic source, 
but the Germanic clothing is discemible. — Blackwood' s Magazine, 

But how shall we express in adequate terms our admiration of 
that wonderfully graphic picture drawn of human life, in the 
^Lied von der Glocke/^ the crown of his transcendant genius ! A 
poem, with which the German nation will always associate the 
revered name of one of its greatest bards ! We are told how that 
bell is destined to be man's companion in good and evil days; 
how its merry peals will fill with joy the heart of the parents, 
when announcing the ushering into life of their first-born; how 
its melodious sounds will mingle with the sweet cmotions of 
her who is led to the hymeneal altar; how its solemn chimes 
invite the pious to the house of God ; how it strikes terror into the 
bosom of the peaceful Citizen when the tocsin of alarm rouses 
bim from his peaceful slumber in a time of conflagration, of war 
or rebellion; how again it gladdens the heart of the humblc 
hnsbandman, when it toUs in happy harvest home ; or when the 
weary soldier, after the struggles of war, bends his steps home- 
wards, and peace prevails again throughout the land ; and, alas! 
how its mournful tunes mingle with the grief of the bereaved, 
when the wanderer is conducted to his last resting-place. 

Then it seems, as if, through its solemn vibrations, we heard a 
voice from above uttering its own mournful motto 

' MORTUOS PLANGO/ 



Die Ideale. 

In this poem, so fuU of feeling and depth, Schiller describes 
man mouming over the beautiful, but, alas ! too rapidly fleeting 
drcams of youth. Imbued with tenderness and sweet melancholy, 
the language here appeals the more powerfully to our feelings; 
because it strikes a chord in our own hearts, and kindlcs the 
electric spark running from soul to soul. 

DiB Idxal£. To tiie Ideal. 

l So willst du treulos ron mir scheiden Thcn, wilt thou, with ihy fancics holy — 
Mit deinen holden Phantasien, Wilt thou, foitlilcss, fly from mc? 

Mit deinen Schmerzen, deinen Freuden, With thj J07, thy melancholy, 
Mit allen nnerhittlich flieh'n ? Wilt thoa tims relcntless ncc? 

Kann nichts dich. Fliehende, verweilen, O Golden Time, O Human May, 
O meines Lebens gold'no Zeit ? — Cnn noihinjr, Fleet One, theo restrain? 

Vergebens, deine Wellen eilen Miist thy s\vcct rivcr glidc away 

Hinab in's Meer der Ewigkeit. Into the ctcrnal Occan-Muio? 



♦ See p. 340. 
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2 Erloschen sind die lieitern Sonnen, 
Die nceincr Jugend Pfad erhellt, 
Die Ideale sind zerronnen, 

Die einst das trnnk'ne Herz geschwellt; 
Er ist dahin, der süsse Glaube 
An Wesen, die mein Traum gebahr. 
Der rauhen Wirklichkeit zum Raube, 
Was einst so schön, so göttlich war. 

3 Wie einst mit flehendem Verlangen 
Pygmalion den Stein umschloss. 

Bis in des Marmors kaUc Wangen 
Empfindung glühend sich ergoss ; 
So schlang ich mich mit Liebesarraen 
Um die Natur, mit Jugdenlust, 
Bis sie zu athmen, zu erwarmen 
Begann an meiner Dichterbrust. 



4 Und theilcnd meine Flammentricbo 
Die Stumme eine Sprache fand. 

Mir wiedergab den Kuss der Liebe, 
Und meines Herzens Klang verstand; 
Da lebte mir der Baum, die Kose, 
Mir sang der Quellen Silberfall, 
Es fühlte selbst das Seelenlose 
Von meines Lebens Wicderhall. 

5 Es dehnte mit allmächt'gem Streiken 
Die enge Brust ein kreisend All, 
Herauszutreten in das Leben, 

In That und Wort, in Bild und SchalL 
Wie gross war diese Welt gestaltet. 
So lang die Knospe sie noch barg ; 
Wie wenig, ach, hat sich entfaltet, 
Dies Wenige, wie klein und karg. 



6 Wie'gprang, von kühnem Muth beflügelt, 
Beglückt in seines Traumes Wahn, 
Von keiner Sorge noch gezügclt. 
Der Jüngling in des Lebens Bahn, 
Bis an des Aethcrs bleicbstc Sterne 
Erhob ihn der Entwürfe Flug, 
Nichts war so hoch, und nichts so ferne. 
Wohin ihr Flügel ihn nicht trug ! 



7 Wie leicht ward er dahin getragen. 
Was war dem Gückliehen zu schwer I 
Wie tanzte vor des Lebens Wagen. 
Die luftige Begleitung her ! 

Die Liebe mit dem süssen Lohne, 
Das Glück mit seinem gold'nen Kranz, 
Der Ruhm mit seiner Sternenkrone, 
Die Wahrheit in der Sonne Glanz. 

8 Doch ach ! schon auf des Weges Mitte 
Verloren die Begleiter sich, 

Sie wandten treulos ihre Sehritte, 
Und einer nach dem andern wich, 
Leichtfüssig war das Glück entflogen. 
Des Wissens Durst blieb ungestillt. 
Des Zweifels finstVe Wetter zogen 
Sich um der Wahrheit Sonnenbild. 



The suns serene are lost and yanith'd 

That wont the path of yoath to gild. 
And all the fair Idealt banish'd 

From that wild heart they whilome fill'd 
Gone the divine and sweet beliering 

In dreams whieh Heaven itself onfurl'dl 
What godlike shapes have jean bereaving 

Swept from this real work-da/ worldl 

As once, with tearful passion fired, 

The Cyprian Scnlptor claspM the stone, 
Till the cold cheeks, delight-inspired, 

BlushM — to sweet llfe the marblegrown ; 
So Youth*s desire for Nature! — round 

The Statue, so my arms I wreathed, 
Till warmth and life in mine it foaud. 

And breath that poets breathe — it 
breathed. 

With my own buming thonghts it bam'd ; 

Its silence stirr'd to specch divine;*— 
Its lips my glowing kiss rcturn'd; 

Its heart in beating answcr'd minc! 
How fair was then the flower — the tree! — 

How silver-sweet the fountain's fall! 

The souUess had a soul to mcl 

My life its own life lent to all! 

The Universe of Things seem'd swcUing 

The panting heart to barst its bound. 
And wände ring Fancy found a dwclUng 

In cvery shape, thought, deed, andsound. 
Germ*d in the mystic buds, reposing, 

A whole croation slumber'd mute, 
Alas! when from the buds unclosing, 

How scant and blightcd sprang tho 
fruit! 

How happy in bis dreaming error, 

llis own gay valour for his wing, 
Of not one care as yct in terror, 

Did Yüuth upou his jonmey spring; 
Till floods of balm, through air's dominion, 

Bore upward to the faintest star — 
For never aught to that bright pinion 

Could dwcll too high, or spread too 
far. 

Though laden with dclight, how lightly 

The Wanderer heaven ward still could soar. 
And aye the ways of life how brightly 

The airy Pageant daneed before! — 
Love,8howering gift8(life*8|swectest) down, 

Fortune, with golden garlands gay, 
And Faith, with sturbeams for n crown, 

And Truth, whose dwelling is the Day. 

Ah! midway soon, lost evermore, 

Afar the blithe companions stray; 
In vain their faithless Steps explore, 

As, one by one, they glide away. 
Fleet Fortune was the first cacaper— 

The thirst for wisdom linger'd yct; 
But doubts with many a gloomy vapoar 

The sun-shape of the 'utith beset! 



i 
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9 Ich iah des Ruhmes hoil'ge Kränze 

Auf der gemeinen Stirn entweiht ; 

Ach, allioschncU nnch kurzem Lenze 

Entfloh die schöne Liebeszeit. 

Und immer stiller ward's, und immer 

Verlass'ner anf dem rauhen Steg, 

Kanm warf noch einen bleichen Schimmer Till waning Hupe could scarccly quiver 

Die Hoffnung auf den finstem Weg. Along the darkly widening wnj. 



The holy crown wliich Fumc was wrcath- 
ing, 

Behold ! thc mcan mnn's temples wore I 
And but for onc short spring-dny breathing, 

BIoom*d Love — the Beautiful — no morel 
And evcr stiller vct, and CTcr 

The harren path rnore lonely lay, 



10 Yon all' dem rauschenden Geleite. 
Wer harrte lid>end bei mir aus ? 
Wer steht mir tröstend noch zur Seite, 
Und folgt mir bis zum finstern Haus ? 
Da, die du alle Wunden heilest, 

Der Frenndschaft leise, zarte Hand, 
Des Lebens Bürden liebcTid thcilcst, 
Da, die ich frühe sucht' und fand. 

11 Und da, die gern sich mit mir galtet. 
Wie sie, der Seele Sturm beschwort, 
Beschäftigung, die nie ermattet. 

Die langsam schafft, doch nie zerstört ; 
Die zu dem Bau der Ewigkeiten 
Zwar Sandkorn nur für Sandkorn i'cicht, 
Doch von der grossen Schuld der Zeiten 
Minuten, Tage, Jahre streicht. 



AVho, loving, lingerM yet to guide me, 

Whcn all her boon companions flcd? 
Who Stands consoling still beside mc. 

And foUows to thc House of Dread? 
Thine, Friendship! thine, the band so 
tender, — 

Thine thc balm dropping on the wound— 
Thy task — the load moro light to rendcr, 

O earlicst sought and sooncst found 1 

And ihoUf so plcased with her uniting 

To charm tlic soul-storm into pcace, 
Sweet Toil! in toil itsclf delighting, 

That more it labourM, Icss could ccase: 
Though but by grnins, thou aid*8t the pilo 

Thc vast Etcmity uprears — 
At least thou strik'st from Time, the while, 

Life*8 dcbt — tho miuutes, days, and 
ycars 1 

Blackwood^s Magazine, 



K0TE3. 

1. 'Treulos von mir scheiden,* allusion to the golden tiino of youth, not 
mentioned here. 

2. The Ideals vanish before stern reality. 

3. Haying begun lifo with soariug aspirations, the poet uses here a 
happily chosen ngure, taken from Grecian art. Similar to Pygmalion, who 
knew now to infuse lifo into the cold marble, the aspiring youth clung to 
n&ture, the pure daughter of hcaven, until it bccame auimated under his 
warm embrace. 

4. Every thing great and beautiful in nature, trces, flowers, the song of 
birds, tho return of spring found a ready echo in his own s^mpathising heart^ 
for it is from the wonders of nature that the poet draws his inspirations. 

5. By activity ideals are realised, the artist, thc orator, creates around 
him a domain conformably to these ideals ; but how great is man's disappoint- 
ment> how little the result, compared with his expectations. 

7. The aims of striving youth are : — Looe^ with its swoet roward, fortune 
in its golden wreath, glary adorned with its star-crown, truth shining in its 
sunny s^endour. 

8 — 9. But before having only half reached the aim, tho beautiful dreoms 
vanish, one after another, fortune deceives him, tho thirst after knowledge 
remains unquenched, doubta arise, honour is often staked for an empty 
object, and love proves a short dream. But when all has departed, hope alone 
remains shedding its imle light ovcr the gloom around. 

10. Who also, when all has fled, still clings to him with affection, proves 
a comforter in suffering. and foUows him to the ' finstem Haus,' i.«., the grave ? 
it is the friendf the truefriend, 

11. In this verse, the poet points out tho blessings of octive lifo. 
*• Beschäftigung^ which associated with friendship.without ever flagging, contri- 
butes its grams of sand, one after another, slowly, but steadilv, to that great 
edifice of life, bullt by the hands of man, in order to enable the latter to pay 
off a portion of the aebt he owes to his great Creator. 
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An die Fbbude. — Ode to Joy. 

This hymn is one of the finest outbursts of lofky euthusiasm we 
meet with in the poetical literature of any natioD^ it is our Grerman 
Marseillaise in fact. It was written at a titne, when the feelings 
are most ardeut, wlien the mind, no longer able to keep within 
bounds, has rent asunder its fetters to soar towards the source from 
which all lofky aspirations spring, where alone they can be realized. 



-> 



Freude schöner Götterfunken, 

Tochter aus Elysium, 
Wir betreten feuertruukcn, 

Göttliche, dein Hciligthum. 
Deine Z&nhcr binden wieder, 

Was der Mode Schwert getheilt, 
Bettler werden Fürstenbrüder, 

Wo dein sanfter Flügel weilt. 

Chor. 
Seid umschlungen, Millionen ! 

Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt ! 

Brüder — über'm Sternenzelt 
Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen. 

Wem der grosse Wurf gclutigen. 

Eines f^undes Freund zu sein, 
Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 

Mische seine Jubel ein. 
Ja — wer auch nur Eine Seele 

Sein nennt auf dem Erdenrund ! 
Und wer's nie gekonnt, der stehle 

Weinend sich aus diesem Bund! 

Chor, 
Was den grossen Hing bewohnet 

Huldige der Sympathie! 

Zu den Sternen leitet sie, 
Wo der Unbekannte thronet. 

Freude trinken alle Wesen, 
An den Brüsten der Natur, . 

Alle Guten, alle Bösen 

Folgen ihrer Bosenspur. 

Küsse gab sie uns und Beben, 
Einen Freund, geprüft im Tod, 

Wollust ward dem Wurm gegeben, 
Und der Cherub steht vor Gott. 

Chor, 
Ihr stürzt nieder, Millionen ? 

Ahnest Du dem Schöpfer, Welt ? 

Such' ihn über*m Sternenzelt, 
Ueber Sternen muss er wohnen. 

Freude heisst die starke Feder 

In der ewigen Natur. 
Freude, Freude treibt die Bäder 

In der grossen Weltenuhr. 
Blumen lockt sie aus den Keimen, 

Sonnen ans dem Firmament, 
Sphären rollt sie in den Bäumen, 

Die des Sehers Bohr nicht kennt. 



Chor. 
Froh, wie seine Sonnen fliegen. 

Durch des Himmels prächt'gen Plan, 

Laufet Brüder eure Bahn, 
Freudig, wie ein Held zum siegen. 

Aus der Wahrheit Feuerspiegel 

Lächelt sie den Forscher an. 
Zu der Tugend steilem Hügel 

Leitet sie des Dulders B^n. 
Auf des Glaubens Sonnenberge 

Sicht man ihre Fahne weh'n« 
Durch den Biss gesprengter Särge 

Sie im Chor der Engeln stehu. 

Chor. 
Duldet mnthig, Millionen! 

Duldet für die bessre Welt! 

Droben überm Sternenzelt 
Wird ein grosser Gott belohnen 1 

Göttern kann man nicht Tergelten, 

Schön ist's ihnen gleich zu sein. 
Gram und Armuth soll sich melden, 

Mit den Frohen sich erfreun. 
Groll und Bache sei vergessen, 

Unserm Todfeind sei verziehn! 
Keine Thräne soll ihn pressen, 

Keine Bene nage ihn. 

Chor, 

Unser Schuldbnch sei yemichtet» 
Ausgesöhnt die ganze Weltl 
Brüder — über'm Sternenzelt 

Bichtet Gott, wie wir gerichtet, 

Freude sprudelt in Pokalen, 

In der Traube gold'nem Blut 
Trinken Sanftmuth Kannibalen, 

Die Verzweiflung Heldenmath 

Brüder fliegt von euren Sitzen, 

Wenn der volle Bömer kreisst, 
Lasst den Schaum zum Himmel spritzen : 

Dieses Glas dem guten Geist! 

Chor. 

Don der Sterne Wirbel loben. 
Den des Seraphs Hymne preisst. 
Dieses Glas dem guten Geist, 

Ueberm Sternenzelt dort oben ! 

Festen Mu!h in schweren Leiden, 
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Ewigkeit geschwornen Eiden 
Wahrheit gegen freund nnd Feind, 

Ifinnerstolz ror Königsthronen — 
Brüder, galt' es Gat und Blut — 

I>em Verdienste seine Kronen^ 
Untergang der Lügenbrut! 



Chor. 

Schliesst den hcirgen Zirkel dichter. 
Schwort bei diesem goldnen Wein, 
Dem Gelübde treu zu sein, 

Schwört es bei dem Stemenrichter! 



Bettung Ton Tyrannenketten! 

Besserung dem Bösewicht! 
Hoffnung auf den Todtenbetten I 

Gnade auf dem Hochgericht! 
Auch die Todten sollen leben! 

Brüder trinkt nnd stimmet ein! 
Allen Sündern soll vergeben, 

Und die Hölle nicht mehr sein! 

. Chor. 
Eine helle Abschiedsstunde! 

Süssen Schlaf im Leichentuch! 

Brüder, einen sanfVen Spruch 
Aus des Stemenrichters Monde! 



regiODS undiscoyered 



NOTES. 

'Der stehle weinend sich aus diesem Bund/ — The idea here is, let him who is 
in any way bound by those ties which create sympathy between men, partici- 
pate in cur rejoicing, for cur circle includes only sympathising bearts. 

'Was den CTossen Ring bewohnet.' — By ring the wnole globe is meani. 

' Wo der Unbekannte thronet.' — Will lead you to Him, to whom we owe 
every thing (to God). 

'Alle Guten, alle Bösen folgen ihrer Eosenspur.' — Pleasurab]e sensations be- 
long to all, to the good and to the bad, only they use them dififerenUy. 

'Geprüft im Tod.* — Faithful even unto death. 

'Ahnest Du den Schöpfer, Weltl' — ^Whilst thua enjoying blessings, do not 
forgetHim,who bestowed them upon us. 

* 'Blumen lockt sie aus den Keimen.'— Spring; budding life and its flowers, 
eyer^ thing beautiful in nature contributes to our purer jo^s. 

'Die des Sehers Bohr nicht kennt.' — ^Those boundless regiont 
by the ' Sehers Bohr,' the aatronomer's telescope. 

'Froh, wie seine Sonnen fliegen, durch des Himmels pracht'gen Plan.' — Let 
the great order peryading nature be a model for your own actiye lifo. 

'I4iufet Brüder eure Bs3m.' — Is a biblical allusion referring to the 19th psalm . 

'Leitet sie des Dulders Bahn.' — ^The poet describes hero the effects of joy 
and pleasure upon the moral world. Li proportion as bis life has been pure and 
holy, bis reward will be great accordingly. 

'äe im Chor der Engel stehn.' — ^Beyond the graye we shall enjoy it in a 
higber and purer sense. 

'Wird ein grosser Gott belohnen.' — ^You will be rewarded. 

'Keine Reue nage ihn.* — Let the last trace of enmity and hatred be efifaced. 
Be charitable towards each other. 

'Wie wir gerichtet' — ^As we judge, so shall we be judged. 

'Wenn der yoUe Römer kreist.* — Here he desoribes the stirring influenoe of 
wine, Boftening the heart of the stemest. ''Römer** a x)eculiarly shaped glass 
(goblet, tankard). 

'Dem Verdienste seine Kronen, Untergang der Lügenbrut.' — Here they enter 
into a solemn pact, to promote what is noble, great and yirtuous. 

'Schliesst den heU*gen Zirkel dichter.'— Unite more closely to pledge yourself 
to fulfil the vow just taken. 

'Brüder, einen sanften Spruch aus des Stemenrichters Munde.' — By 'Eine 
helle Abschiedsstunde' is meant the hour of death whioh the good sees approaoh 
without fear, after haying fulülled bis duties in order to receiye flnally bis 
judgment firom tho hauds of an all-merciful Proyidence. 



Die Götter Griechenlands. 

In tliis poenii Schiller, moying in the sphere of his predilection» 
that of Grecian mythology^ compares that ideal episode with our 
present conventional sodal relations, and moams over the loss 
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tbus sustained. Many passages have been condemned, because 
not clashing witb our own religious notions ; but we should only 
judge the Contents by the Standard of sober reflection^ acknowledge 
their sesthctic mcrit, and remember that Schiller's lofty language 
here only reflects the poetry with which the subject itself is so 
richly imbued, that he fiuds here the materials for displaying his 
own poetical genius, his own lofty enthusiasm. 

Die Götter Griechenlakds. 

Da ihr noch die schöne Welt regiertet, Ach, da euer Wonnedienst noch glänzte. 

An der Freude leichtem Gängelband Wie ganz anders, anders war es da! 

Glücklichere Menschenalter führtet. Da man deine Tempel noch bekränzte, 

Schöne Wesen aus dem Fabelland! Venus Amathusia! 

Nature then appeared under a loftier aspeet, a purer life per- 
vaded ereation, and truth itself was invested with the garb of 
poetry. 

Da der Dichtung zauberische Hülle An der Liebe Busen sie zu drücken, 

Sich noch lieblich um die Wahrheit wand — Gab man höhern Adel der Natur, 

Durch die Schöpfung floss da Lebensfülle, Alles wies den eingeweihten Blicken, 

Und was nie empfinden wird, empfand. Alles eines Gottes Spur. 

Helios drove in silent majesty his golden car; Dryads lived in. 
every tree; and from the urns held by lovely nymphs, gushed 
silvery streams. 

Wo jetzt nnr, wie unsre Weisen sagen, Diese Höhlen füllten Oreaden, 

Seelenlos ein Feucrball sich dreht, Eine Dryas lebt' in jedem Baum, 

Lenkte damals seinen goldnen Wagen Aus den Urnen lieblicher Najaden 

Helios in stiller Majestät. Sprang der Ströme Silberschaum, 

That laurel, in its windings, seemed to appeal for help. 
Tantalus* daiighter (Niobe), doomed to etemal silence, was incor- 
porated with yonder stone. Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, having 
vowed cternal chastity to Diana, in order to be secure from the 
parsuits of Fan^ flies to the river Ladon, and is changed into reeds 
Soft complaints were heard in those reeds, and Philomel ponred out 
her grief in silent groves. That brook yonder was swelled by the 
tears of Demeter (Ceres), wept on account of her daughter 
Proserpina, and on that lofty hill, Cythera vainly longed for her 
beautiful friend Adonis. 

Jener Lorbeer wand sich einst um Hülfe Joner Bach empfing Demeters Zihre, 

Tantals Tochter schweigt in diesem Stein, Die sie um Persephonen geweint, 

Svrinx Klage tönt' aus jenem Schilfe, Und von diesem Hügel rief Cjthero 

Fhilomela*8 Schmerz aas diesem Hain. Ach umsonst! dem ^önen Freund! 

At that time the gods did not disdain to descend from their 
lofty abodes to walk among men. Cupid connected heroes and 
men, who went to offer their homage to Venus at Amathus, by the 

ntle ties of love. 
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Zu Dencalions Gesclilechte stiegen 
Damals noch die Himmlischen herab, 
Pyrrhas schöne Tochter zu besiegen, 
Nahm Hyperion den Zaubcrstab. 



Zwischen Menschen, Göttern und Heroen 
Knüpfte Amor einen schönen Bund, 
Sterbliche mit Göttern und Heroen 
Huldigten in Amathunt. 



Gloom was then banished from your spheres, beauty and grace 
reigned supreme. 

Finstrer Ernst und trauriges Entsagen Damals war nichts heilig, als das Schöne, 

War ans eurem heitern Dienst verbannt, Keiner Freude schämte sich der Gott, 

Glücklich sollten alle Herzen schlagen. Wo die keusch erröthende Kamöne, 

Denn euch war der Glückliche verwandt. Wo die Grazie gebot. 

Isthmian games, celebrated by heroes, were foUowed by graceful 
dances and banquets. ]^en death appeared under a morc cheerful 
aspect; life ended in love, even the most pitiless were moved. 



Eure Tempel lachten gleich Palästen, 
Euch verherrlichte das Heldenspiel 
An des Isthmus kronenreichen Festen, 
Und die Wagen donnerten zum Ziel. 
Schön geschlungnc seelenvolle Tänze 
Kreis'tcn um den prangenden Altar, 
Euro Schläfe schmückten Siegeskränzc, 
Kronen euer duftend Haar. 

Das Evoe muntrer Thyrsusschwinger 
Und der Panther prächtiges Gespann 
Meldeten den grossen Freudebringer, 
Faun und Satyr taumeln ihm voran. 



Um ihn springen rasende Mänaden, 
Ihre Tänze loben seinen Wein, 
Und des Wirthes braune Wangen laden 
Lustig zu dem Becher ein. 

Damals trat kein grässliches Gerippo 
Vor das Bett des Sterbenden. Ein Kusi 
Nahm das letzte Leben von der Lippe, 
Seine Fackel senkt* ein Genius. 
Seihst des Orkus strenge Richterwago 
Hielt der Enkel einer Sterblichen, 
Und des Thrakers seelenvolle Klage 
l^ührte die Erinnjen. 



New joys awaited you in the Elysian fields, where lovers met 
again, wbere Linus (one of the most ancieut Grecian bards) poured 
forth melodies of inefifable sweetncss and harmony. 

Seine Freuden traf der hohe Schatten Linus Spiel tönt die gewohnten Lieder, 

In Elysiens Hainen wieder an, In Alcestens Arme sinkt Admet, 

Treue liebe fand den treuen Gatten, Seinen Freund erkennt Orestes wieder, 

Und der Wagenlenker seine Bahn. Seine Waffen Fhiloktet, 

High rewards awaited the virtuous, and those who had aecom- 
plished great deeds. 

Höh're Preise stärkten da den Ringer Vor dem Wiederforderer der Todten 

Auf der Tugend arbeitsvoller Bahn, Neigte sich der Götter stille Schaar; 

Grosser Thaten herrliche Vollbringer Durch die Fluthcn leuchtet dem Piloten 

Klimmten zu den Seligen hinan. Vom Olymp das Zwillingspaar. 

Beautiful world, retum orice more ! For now every thing is 
barren here below, the blossoms are faded, and ouly a shadow 
of that^ which onee was so lofty and splendid, remains. 



Schöne Welt, wo bist da ? — Kehre wieder, 
Holdes Blüthenalter der Natur! 
Ach, nur in dem Feenland der Lieder 
Lebt noch deine fabelhafte Spur. 
Ausgestorben trauert das Gefilde, 
Keine Gottheit zeigt sich meinem Blick, 
Ach, Ton jenem lebenwarmen Bilde 
Blieb der Schatten nur zurück. 



Alle jene Blüthen sind gefallen 
Von des Nordens schauerlichem Wehn, 
Einen zu bereichem unter allen 
Musste diese Götterwclt vergehn. 
Traurig such* ich an dem Stcrncnbogen, 
Dich, l^lene, find' ich dort nicht mehr; 
Durch die Wälder ruf ich, durch die 

Wogen, 
Ach, sie wiederhaUoQ leer ! 
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UnbewoBSt der Freuden, die sie schenket, Massig kehrten zu dem Dichterlande 

Nie entzückt ron ihrer Herrlichkeit, Heim die Grotter, unnütz einer Welt, 

Nie gewahr des Geistes, der sie lenket, Die, entwachsen ihrem Gängelbande, 

Sel'ger nie durch meine Seligkeit, Sich durch eignes Schweben halt. 
F&lmos selbst für ihres Künstlers Ehre 

Gleich dem todten Schlag der Pendeluhr Ja, sie kehrten heim, und alles Schone, 

Dient sie knechtisch dem Gesetz, der Alles Hohe nahmen sie mit fort. 

Schwere Alle Farben, alle Lebenstöne, 

Die entgötterte Natur. Und uns blieb nur das entseelte Wort. 

Aus der Zeitfluth weggerissen, schweben 

Morgen wieder neu sich zu entbinden, Sie gerettet auf des Fiudns Höh'n; 

Wählt sie heute sich ihr eignes Grab, Was unsterblich im Gesang soll leben, 

Und an ewig gleicher Spindel winden Muis im Lehen ttntergeh'n. 
Sich von selbst die Monde auf und ab. 

t.^., the World described here, though passed in reality, ensured its 
own immortality^ because etemally celeflrated in the songs of the 
poet. 

Die Wobte des Glaubeks. The Words of Belief. 

Drei Worte nenn' ich euch, inhaltsschwer, Three words will I name thcc,<»around 

and about 
Sie gehen von Munde zu Munde; From the lip to the lip, füll of meoning 

thcy flee; 
Doch stammen sie nicht von aussen her, Bnt thcy had not thcir birth in the being 

without, 
Das Herz nur gicbt davon Kunde. And the heart, not the lip, mnst their 

Oracle bei 
Dem Menschen ist aller Werth geraubt. And all worth in the man shall for ever 

be o*er. 
Wenn er nicht mehr an die drei Worte When in those three words he believes no 
glaubt. more. 

Der Mensch ist frei geschaffen, ist frei, Man is made Free! Man bjr birthright is 

free, 
Und würd' er in Ketten geboren, Though the tjrant may deem him but 

bom for his tool, 
Lflsst euch nicht irren des Pöbels Geschrei, Whatcvcr the shout of the rabble ma/ 

bo— 
Nicht den Missbrauch rasender Thorcn, Whatever the ranting misuse of the 

fool: 
Vor dem Sklaven, wenn er die Kette Still fear not the slave, when he breaks 

bricht, from his chain. 

Vor dem freien Menschen erzittert nicht For the man made a freeman growa safe 

in his gain. 

Und die Tugend, sie ist kein leerer Schall, And Vibtüb is more than a shade or a 

sound, 
Der Mensch kann sie üben im Leben, And man maj her Toice, in this being, 

obey; 
Und sollt' er auch straucheln überall. And though evcr he slip on the stonj 

gronnd. 
Er kann nach der Göttlichen streben, Yet ever again to the god-like way; 

Und was kein Verstand der Verständigen Though her wisdom our wisdom maj not 

sieht, perceive. 

Das übet in Einfalt ein kindlich Gemüth. Yet the child-like spirit can still believe. 

Und ein Gott ist, ein heiliger Wille lebt. And a God there is, over space, over time. 
Wie auch der mcnschlidie wanke; While the Human Will rocks, like a 

reed, to and fro; 
Hoch über der Zeit und dem Baume webt Live the Will of the Holj, a Fnrpose Sub- 
lime^ 
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Lebendig der höchste Gedanke, A Thoaght woven over creation below; 

Und ob alles in ewigem Wechsel kreist. Changing and shifting the All wo inherit, 
Es beharret im Wechsel ein rahiger Geist. Bat changcless through all One Immntable 

SpiritI 

Die drei Worte bewahret each, Inhalts- Hold fast the Throe Words of Belief, 
schwer, thoagh aboat 

Sie pflanzet von Munde za Munde, From the lip to the lip, füll of meaning 

thcy flec ; 
Und stammen sie gleich nicht von aussen Yet thcj toko not thcir birth from the 
her, being without — 

Euer Innres giebt davon Kunde. Bat a vice from within must their 

Oracle be; 
Dom Menschen ist nimmer sein Werth And never all worth in the Man can be 

geraabt, o'er, 

So lang er noch an die drei Worte glaubt Till in thoso Threo Words he believes no 

morc. 

JBlackwoodTs Magazine* 

Die Betendb. Devotion.* 

Laara betet! Engelharfcn hallen See, Laura prays I the harps of angcls 

sound, 
Frieden (Attes in ihr krankes Herz, And soothe with Heaven's own peace 

her sorrowing heart, 
Und wie AbcVs Opfcrdüfte, wallen, Like Abcl's incense, hcavenward float 

around, 
Ihre Seufzer himmelwärts, The softened sighs thcir inflnence im- 

part. 

Wie sie kniet, in Andacht hingegossen. And as she kncels (devotion-rapt from 

Barth) 
Schön, wie Raphael die Uuschald malt! Lovcly, as Bapbael * Innocence,' pour- 

trays. 
Vom Verklärnngsglanze schon umflossen, Already secms a bcam of heavenlj birth 
Der um Himmehwohner strahlt. To shed around her its cclestial rays. 

O sie fühlt, im leisen linden Wehen, She feels (by that calm influence snstained) 

Froh des Hocherhabnen Gegenwart, Her sonl to higher realms rejoicingrise; 

Sieht im Geiste schon die Palmcnhöhen, In spirit secs the palmy heights attained. 
Wo der Lichtkranz ihrer harrt. Where a bright halo waits her in the 

skies. 

So von Andacht, so von Gottvcrtrancn Borne on devotion*s wings o*er eartbly 

care, 
Ihre engelreine Brust geschwellt, A holy rapture swells her gentle breast; 

Betend diese Heilige zu schauen, To view this lovely saint absorbed in 

prayer, 
Ist ein Blick in jene Welt. Gives a bright glimpso of regions of 

the blest! Eta. 

Die Künstler. 

In this poem Schiller gives a glowing description of the en- 
nobling influence of fine arts upon civilisation and mankind ; this 
leading thought pervades the whole. Among his didactic poems, 
it occupies perhaps the highest place^ as regards pnrity of style^ 
depth of thought, and metrical perfection. 

* The above translation, the great merit of which the reader is eure to 
appreciate as highly as the Author, was kindlr forwarded to the latter by 
< mk ilAWEy* the gifted authoress of 'Far and Near.' This poem, not Sghil- 
LBB*8^ but dritten by Matthxbbok, has been inserted here by mistake. 



^ 
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DiB EÜKSTLER. 

Wie scliön, o Mensch, mit deinem Fal- Frei dnrch Yernanft, stark dorch Gesetze, 

mcuzwcigc Durch Sanftmuth gross, und reich durch 

Stehst du an des Jahrhunderts Neige, Schätze, 

In edler stolzer Alännlichkeit, Die lange 2^it dein Busen dir rerschwieg; 

Mit aufgcschlossQcm Sinn, mit Geistes- Herr der Natur, die deine Fesseln liebet, 

fülle, Die deine Kraft in tausend Kämpfen übet. 

Voll milden Emsts, in thatenrcicher Stille, Und prangend unter dir aus der YerwilU- 

Der rei&te Sohn der Zeit; rang stieg! 

Fair, with thj symbol boagh of peaceful August throngh meekncss, free throngb 

palm, Rcason, streng 

Fair dost thou stand in Manhood*s lofty Throngh Law — and rieh with treasures 

calm, hoarded long 

On tlic still ccntury's verge, O Man, sub- In thy ^ill bosom— Nature's sovercign 

lime! Lord — 

Fach scnsc unfolded, all the soul mature, Who, while she yielded loring to thy will, 

Grand in the rest which glorious dccds In thousand conflicts disciplined thy skill, 

secure — As from tho desert with thyself she soar'd. 
Gentlc|and firm — the ripest-bom of Time; E. Bulwbb Lyttoh. 

Berauscht Yon dem errungncn Sieg, Ein zarter Sinn hat ?or dem Laster sich 
Verlerne nie die Hand zu preisen, gesträubt. 

Die an des Lebens ödem Strand EIi' noch ein Solon das Gesetz geschrieben , 

Den weinenden verlassncn Waisen, Das matte Blütlien langsam treibt. 

Des wilden Zufalls Beute fand, £h' vor des Denkers Blick der kühne 

Die frühe schon der kündigen Geister- Begriff des ew*gen Raumes stand, 

würde Wer sah hinauf zur Stemenbühne, 

Dein junges Herz im Stillen zugekehrt, Der ihn nicht ahnend schon empfand ? 
Und die befleckende Begierde 

Von deinem zarten Busen abgewehrt, Die, eine Glorie Ton Orionen, 

Die Gütige, die deine Jugend Um*s Angesicht, in hehrer Majestät, 

In hohen Pflichten spielend unterwies. Nur angeschaut von reineren Dämonen, 

Und das Geheimniss der erhabnen Tugend Verzehrend über Sternen geht. 

In leichten Räthseln dich errathen licss, Gefloh'n auf ihrem Sonnenthrone, 

Die, reifer nur ihn wieder zu empfangen. Die furchtbar herrliche Urania, 

In fremde Arme ihren Liebling {;ab; Mit abgelegter Feuerkrone, 

O ftiUc nicht mit ausgeartetem Verlangen Steht sie — als Schönheit Tor uns da. 

Zu ihren Dienerinnen ab! Der Anmuth Gürtel umgewunden. 

Im Flciss kann dich die Biene meistern, Wird sie zum Kind, dass Kinder sie yer- 
In der Geschicklichkeit ein Wurm dein steVn; 

Lehrer sein ; Was wir als Schönheit hier empfunden. 

Dein Wissen theilest du mit vorgezognen Wird einst als Wahrheit uns entgegen 

Geistern, gch'n. 

Die Kunst, o Mensch, hast du allein! 

She, the great Power, on whose majestic 
Nur durch das Morgenthor des Schönen blazc, 

Drangst du in der Erkenntniss Land; W^hcn ring'd Orion's diadem her brow. 

An höhern Glanz sich zu gewöhnen, Nene save the purest spirits darc to gase, 
Uebt sich am Reize der Verstand. While o'er tho paling stars that round 

Was bei dem Saitenklang der Musen her bow. 

Mit süssem Beben dich durchdrang; She takes her seat upon her sunlit throne. 
Erzog die Kraft in deinem Busen, Is as Urania known. 

Die sich dereinst zum Weltgeist schwang! But, laid aside her fiery crown. 

Was erst, nachdem Jahrtausende Ter- She comes to earth as Beanty down, 

flössen, The Graces* g^rdlo then she wears, 

Die alternde Vernunft erfand, And, suiting lore to childlike cars. 

Lag im Symbol des Schönen und des She takes the thape of childhood while be- 
Grossen low; 
Voraus geoffenbai-t dem kindischen Ver- Tet both the holy forma are one, 

stand. And what as Beanty here is won, 

Ihr holdes Bild hicss uns die Tugend We shall, as Trutb, in some hereafter 
lieben, know. 

£. BuLwsR Ltttov. 
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Als der Erschaffende ron seinem An- 
gesichte 
Den Menschen in die Sterblichkeit verwies, 
Und eine späte Wiederkehr sam Lichte 
Aaf schwerem Sinnenpfad ihn finden hiess; 
Als alle Himmlische ihr Antlitz von ihm 

wandten, 
Schioss sie, die Menschliche, allein 
Mit dem Verlassenen, Verbannten 
Orossmathig in die Sterblichkeit sich ein. 
Hier schwebt sie, mit gesenktem Fluge, 
Um ihren Liebling, nah am Sinnenland, 
Und mahlt mit lieblichem Betrage 
ISljsium auf seine Kerkerwand. 

Glückselige, die sie — aus Millionen 
Die reinsten — ihrem Dienst geweiht. 
In deren Brust sie wiirdigte eu thronen. 
Durch deren Mund die Mächtige gebeut 
Die sie anf ewig flammenden Altären 
Erkohr, das heiVgc Feuer ihr zu nähren, 
Vor deren Aug* allein sie hüllenlos er- 
scheint. 
Die sie in sanftem Bund um sich vereint. 
Freut euch der ehrenvollen Stufe, 



Worauf die hohe Ordnung euch gestellt! 

In die erhabne Geisterwelt 

War't ihr der Menschheit erste Stufe! 

Nun wand sich von dem Sinncnschlafe 
Die freie schöne Seele los. 
Durch euch entfesselt, sprang der Sklave 
Der Sorge in der Freiheit Schoos. 
Jetzt fiel der Thierheit dumpfe Schranke, 
Und Menschheit trat auf die entwölkte 

Stirn, 
Und der erhab'nc Fremdling, der Gedanke, 
Sprang aus dem staunenden Gehirn. 
Jetzt stand der Mensch, und vries den 

Sternen, 
Das königliche Angesicht, 
Schon dankte nach erhabenen Femen 
Sein sprechend Aug* dem Sonnenlicht. 
Das Lächeln blühte auf der Wange, 
Der Stimme seelenvolles Spiel 
Entfaltete sich zum Gesango, 
Im feuchten Auge schwamm Gefühl, 
Und Scherz mit Huld in anmuthsvoUem 

Bunde 
Entquollen dem beseelten Munde. 



Then did the wings on heavenlier air 

The soul from sensual slumbers buoy; 
Tour hands unchained the slaves of care, 

To spring into the breast of joy; 
The brutal bounds no more his reign, 

His front his human birthright shows; 
And forth, from out the startled brain, 

Thought, the majestic stranger, goes. 
New Stands The Mau, and towards the 
Star 



His aspect rears — the Kingly One ! 
He looks with speaking ejes afar 

And thanks for kindred light the sun: 
And smiles have blossom'd from his 
check. 

And feeling swims in moistened ejes; 
And soulful Sounds disporting scek 

To vcnt in song their melodics; 
And Jest and Grace their charms unite, 
On lips from which there fiows delight. 

E. BuLWEB Ltttow. 



Doch höher stets, zu immer hohem 
Höhen 

Schwang sich das schaffende Genie. 

Schon sieht man Schöpfungen aus Schöp- 
fungen entstehen 

Ans Harmonieen Harmonie. 

Die Welt, verwandelt durch den Fleiss, 
Das Menschenherz bewegt von neuen 

Trieben, 
Die sich in heissen Kämpfen üben. 
Erweitem euern Schöpfun^skreis. 
Der fortgeschritt'ne Mensch trägt auf er- 

hab nen Schwingen, 
Dankbar die Kunst mit sich empor. 
Und neue Schönheitswelten springen 
Ans der bereicherten Natur hervor. 
Des Wissens Schranken gehen au^ 
Der Geist^ in euera leichten Siegen 
Geübt, mit schnell gezeitigtem Vergnügen 
Ein künstlich All von Beizen zu durcheilen. 
Stellt der Natur entlegenere Säulen, 
Ereilet sie auf ihrem dunklen Lauf. 
In selbstgeffUrger junger Freude 
Leiht er deu Sphären seine Harmonie, 
Und preiset er das Weltgebäude 
So prangt es durch die Symmetrie. 



In allem, was ihn jetzt umlebet, 
Spricht ihn das holde Gleichmaas an. 
Der Schönheit goldner Gürtel webet 
Sich mild in seine Lebensbahn. 
Die selige Vollendung schwebet 
In euerii Werken siegend ihm voran. 
Wohin die laute Freude eilet, 
Wohin der stille Kummer flieht, 
Wo die Betrachtung denkend weilet. 
Wo er des Elends Thränen sieht. 
Wo tausend Schrecken auf ihn zielen, 
Folgt ihm ein Harmonieenbach 
Sieht er die Huldgöttinnen spielen. 
Und ringt, in still verfeinerten Gefühlen, 
Der lieblichen Begleitung nach. 
Sanft, wie des Reizes Linien sich winden. 
Wie die Erscheinungen um ihn 
Im weichen Umriss in einander schwinden, 
Fliesst seines Lebens leichter-Hauch dahin! 

Vertraute Lieblinge der selgen Har- 
monie, 
Erfreuende Begleiter durch das Leben, 
Das Edelste, das Theuerste, was sie. 
Die Leben gab, zum Leben uns gegeben ; 
Dass der entjochte Mensch jetzt seine 
PfUchten denkt. 



Z 
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Die Fessel liebet, die ihn lenkt. Die schönen; Natur warf in die Seelen 

Kein Zufall mehrmit ch'rocm Scepter ihm Sanft spiegelnd einen hchönen Wider- 

gehent, schein. 

Dies dankt euch — eure Ewigkeit, Und prangend zog in die geschmückten 
Und ein erhabner Lohn in euerm Ucrr/ßr). Seelen, 

Des Lichtes groR^e Gottin ein. 

Vertrieben von Barharenheeren Da sah man Millionen Ketten fallen. 

Entrisset ihr den letzten Opferbrand Und über Sklaven sprach jetzt Menschen« 
Des Orients entheiligten Altären, recht, 

Und brachtet ihn dem Abendland. Wie Brüder friedlich mit einander wallen. 

Da stieg der schöne Flüchtling aus dem So mild erwuchs das jüngere Crcschlecht 

Osten, Mit innrer höhrcr Freudenfulle 

Der junge Tag im Westen neu empor, Geniesst ihr das gegehne Glück, 

Und auf Hesperiens Gefilden sprossten Und tretet in der I)emuth Uülle 

Verjüngte Blüthen Joniens hervor. Mit schweigendem Verdienst zurück. 

Ye snatch*d — when chascd barbarian Fair Nature glassed its image on the soal; 

hobts before — From the long nights the mists began to 
From sacred hearths the last yet living roll; 

brand. And o'er the world of mind, adom*d again, 

From the dishallowed orient altar bore, Light*s holy goddess reassumed her reign. 

And brought it glimmcring to the LcK>s'd from the mUlions.fell the fetten 
westem land. tben^ 

As from the east the lovely cxilc goes Slaves heard the voice that told their righti 
Fair on the west a yonng Aurora glows, as men. 

And all tlie flowers lonian &horcs could And the young race in peacc to vigour 

yicld grew ; 

Blusb fortD rc-b!ooming int he Hcsperian In that mild brutherhood thcy leam'd from 
field. you. 

£. BüLWEB Ltttoit. 

Die von dem Thon, dem Stein be- Je breiter strömt das Meer, mit dem er 

scheiden aufgestiej^en, fliesset, 

Die schöpferische Kunst, umschliesst mit Je schwilchcr wird des Schicksals blinde 

stillen Siegen Macht, 

I>C8 Geistes unermes.sne8 Reich; Je höher streben seine Triebe, 

Was in des Winsens Liind Entdecker nur Je kleiner wiid er selbst, je giöpser seine 

ersiegen, Liebe. 

Entdecken i»ie, crsiejren sie für euch. So führt ihn, in verl>org*ncm Lauf, 

Der Schätze, die der Denker aufgehäufet, Duich immer rein*ic Furmen, rcinr'c Töne, 

Wird er in cuern Armen erst sich frcun, Duich immer höhre Uöhu und immer 

Wenn seine Wissenschaft der Schöuheit bchöii're Schöne 

zugercifct. Der Dichtung Blumenleiter still hinauf— 
Zum Kunstwerk wird geadelt seyn ZuleUt, am reifen Ziel der Zeiten, 
Wenn er auf einen liü^cl mit euch steiget, Noch eine glückliche Begeisterung, 
Und seinem Auge sich, in mildem Abend- Des jüngsten Mcnschenalters Dichter- 
schein, Schwung, 
Das mahlerische Thal— auf einmal zeiget. Und — in der Wahrheit Arme wird er 
Je reicher ihr den schnellen Blick ver- gleiten. 

gnüget. 

Je höhre schön Ve Ordnungen der Geist Sie selbst, die sanfie Cypria, 

In Einem Zauberhund duichflieget, Umleuehlet von der Fenerkrt»ne 

In Einem schwcgendcn Gcnuss unkrcis't; Steht »iann vor ihrem müi.d'gen Sohne 

Je weiter sich Gedanken und Gefühle Entschleiert— als Urania; 

Dem üppigem llarmonicenspielc, JSo sclineller nur von erhasthet 

Dem reichem Strom der Schöuheit auf- Je schöner er von ihr geflohn, 

gethan — So si'u»», so selig überraschet 

Je schönere Glieder ans dein Weltcnplan, Stand einst Ulysses edler Sohn, 

Die jetzt verstümmelt seine Schöpfung Da seiner Jugend h'mmlischer Geführte 

schänden. Zu Jovis Tochter sich verkläne. 
Sieht er die hohen Formen dann vollcn- 

<Jen ; . Der Menschheit Würde ist in eure Hand 

Je schön're Käthsel treten nu? der Nacht, gegcluMi, 

Je reicher wird die Weit, die er um- Bewahret siel 

schhcsset, Sie sinkt mit euch! Mit cnch wird sie 

sich hegen! 
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Der Dichtang heilige Magie Fern dämmert schon in euerm Spiegel 

Dient einem weisen Wclienplane, Das kommende Jahrhundert auf. 

8tiU lenke sie zum Oceane Auf tausendfach verschlungncn Wegen 

Der grossen Harmonie I Der reichen Mannigfaltigkeit, 

Kommt dann umarmend euch entgegen 

Der freisten Mütter freie Söhne, Am Tliron der hohen Einigkeit. 

Schwingt euch mit festem Angesicht Wie sich in sieben milden Stralen 

Znm Strahlensitz der höchsten Schöne; Der weisse Schimmer lieblich bricht; 

Um andre Kronen buhlet nicht. Wie sieben Regenbogenstralen 

Die Schwester, die euch hier yerschwnnden Zerrinnen in das weisse Licht; 

Höhlt ihr im Schoos der Mutter ein; So spielt in tausendfacher Klarheit 

Was schöne Seelen schön empfunden, Bezaubernd um den trnnknen Blick, 

Mass trefflich nnd rollkommen seyn. So fliesst in Einemn Bund der Wahrheit 

Erbebet euch mit kühnem Flügel In Einen Strom des Lichts zurück. 
Noch über euern Zeitenlauf ^ 

The thousand varions winding ways As fade the sevenfold tints awaj, 
Of rieh Hnmanity explore, And all the rainbow melts in light:— 

Bat at the Throne which ends the maze So from the Iris, sportive, call 
Meet and embnice once more. Each magic tint the eye to chain ; 

As into tints of sevenfold ray And now let Truth nnite them all, 
Breaks op the sUrery, shimmering white; And Light its simple stream regain. 

£. BüLWSB Lttton. 

Notes. 

At the beginning it is stated, tbat man alone, owing to bis higher cultare, 
is able to appreciate the influence of arL 'Palmenzweige,* means * victoriously.' 

'An des «Jahrhundorts Neige,' — refers to the close of the 18th Century, the 
poem having beon written in the year 1799. 

' Der reifste Sohn der Zeit.' — The great results obtained by man are described 
here as springing from bis own activity. 

' Die lange Zeit Dein Busen Dir verschwieg/ — he was a long timo unconscious 
of bis own intellectual maturity. 

* Und prangend unter Dir.* — Man reigns supreme by reason of bis mental 
fäculties. 

* Verlerne nie die Hand zu preisen.' — But notwithstanding the great privi- 
leges enjoyed by man, let bim not forget to whom he owes them, and how 
bei^essly he eutered the world. 

'Den weinenden, verlassneu WaisonJ— Verwaiset moans here, 'belplessly 
abandoned.' 

* Die frühe schon der künfb'gen Qeisterwürdo Dein junges Herz im Stillen 
zugekehrt,' — a higher band guided him towards tbat state of pcrfection he was 
destined to attain. 

* Zugekehrt' — is not expressed. 

'In leichten Räthseln Dich erratben lioas.' — Moral lessons wcro, in ancient 
iimes, imparted by proverbs and parables. 

' O falle nicht mit ausgeartetem Verlangen,' etc., etc. — If, ou the ono band, 
perfect liberty of action is left to man, he should only use it in order to become 
more and more perfect, and not be a slave of bis passions. 

'Die Kunst, o Mensch, hast Du allein.' — You may be excelled by the animala 
even in industry, in instinctiveness ; but art, noble art, is exclusively mau'a 
attribute. 

' Drangst Du in der Erkenntniss Land.' — By the cultivation of art you enter 
the gates of knowledge. 

' An höhern Glanz sich zu gewöhnen, übt sich am Reize der Verstand.* — 
By cultivating our higher mental faculties, we accustom ouraelves to the 
oontemplation of all that is beautiful. 

* Was bei dem Saitenklang der Musen mit süssem Leben Dich durchdrang,' 
etc. — Poetical sentiments directed the thoughts of man towards the infinite. 

* Verflossen (waren),' — is underatood. 

'Die alternde Vernunft erfand.'— Long before man's discoveries in the field 
of arts and sciences, they existed already, thougb only in symbol. 
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< Ein zarter Sinn hat vor dem Laster sich gestraubt.' — The pursnit of art 
leadB US to virtue. 

* Eh* noch ein Solon das Gesetz geschrieben/ etc^ etc. — Thus, the cultiv&tion 
of art had even a greater moral effect than Solon's laws. 

' Der ihn nicht ahnend schon empfand.* — ^There existed an instinctiire fore- 
bodins of the great Coming events, long before the higher physical läws had 
been discovered bj phjäiological researches. 

' Die eine Glorie/ etc^etc. — Here beginsone of the most perfect descriptions 
our language can boast of : the description of heavenly beauty as revealed and 
manifested to man. 

*Orionen/ — seven stars. 

' Nur angeschaut von reineren Dämonen.' — ^The sight of primitive beaaty is 
only granted to the pure in mind. 

* Die furchtbar herrliche Urania^ — Heavenly beautj. 

< Mit abgelegter Feuerkrone.* — In order to enable man to bear the flaming 
sight of the goddess, it was necessary for her to divest herseif of her fiery 
crown. 

' Schönheit.* — Beauty, in her wimiing gracefulneas, we see in many varicus 
forms here on earth. 

' Wird sie zum Kind, dass Kinder sie verstehen.* — Often it appears in all ita 
winning simphcity, so that even children understand it. 

'Was wir als Schönheit hier empfunden, wird einst als Wahrheit uns ent- 
gegen gehn.' — What we saw here in its ideal beauty, will one day assume a 
real form. 

' Und eine späte Wiederkehr zum Lichte, auf schwerem Sinnenpfad ihn 
finden hiess.* — Man left to himself^ will not go astray, if he only foIlowB the 
dictates of his conscience. 

' Als alle Himmlische ihr Antlitz von ihm wandten/ etc., etc. — Abandoned 
by everybody, art remaiued to accompany him to his solitude. 

*Hier schwebt sie/ etc., etc. — Its pleasmg illusious add to our happiness. 

'Vor deren Aug* sie hüllenlos erscheint.* — The artist, if so in the higher sense 
of the meaning, can only fully appreciate and feel the benign inüuence of 
refining art. 

* War't ihr der Measchheit erste Stufe.* — The development of art leads to a 
higher, a moral sphere. 

* Die freie, schöne Seele los.* — Since the cultivation of art, the faculties in our 
physical uatui-e became refined, and lost their iustinctiveuess (Sinnenschlaf). 

' Durch sie entfesselt,* etc., etc. — Then there arose a longing for liberty, 
without which no art prospers. 

'Und Menschheit trat u. s w.' — Even his very features testified to the inwaid 
change, which hadtaken place. 

'Sprang aus dem staunenden Gehirn/ — ^the sphere of aspirations ezpanded. 

'Schon dankte nach erhab*nen Formen.* — Kow only man began to feel his 
own dignity. 

'Und Scherz mit Huld in anmuthsvollem Bunde, entquollen dem beseelten 
Munde.*— By social intercourse the cultivation of art is favoured. 

*Aus Haimonien u. s. w.* — Art once spread can not be arrested in its 
course. 

'Schnell gezeitigten Vergnügen/ the enjoyment affordod by the purauit of 
art was experienced by man at a very early period. 

'Entlegenere Säulen/ — a more distant aim. 

'Leiht er den Sphären seind Harmonie,* — the harmony pervadinghim isnow 
transferred to the outer world. 

'Der Schönheit goldener Gürtel webet sich mild in seine Lebensbahn.' — He 
aims now at symmetrical form and beauty. 

'Die selige V ollendung schwebet in euren Werken siegend ihm voran.' — His 
ideal dreams are almost realised now. 

'Wo tausend Schrecken auf ihn zielen, folgt ihm ein Harmonienlanf.' — ^With 
peace and harmony within his soul, he faces all the adversities inseparable 
from life. 

'i^iesst seines Lebens leichteT Hauch dahin/ — everything passes on evenly. 
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' Vertraute Lieblinge der sergen Harmonie/ — here he addresses the artist. 

' Entriisset ihr den letzten Opferbrand des Orients entheiligten Altaren.* — 
Since the destruction of the Roman einpire (476), or rather since the great 
emigration of nations all sense for art and literature had ceased, but when 
in the 14th Century, in consequence of the oppressive rule of the Turks, many 
Greeks emigrated to Italy, learning, art, and science, were greatly promoted 
thereby. 

'Verjüngte Blüthen loniens,* — the coast of Asia Minor was the earliest seat 
of Qrecian art. 

' Nun zog des Lichtes grosse Göttin ein.'— the mind, being trained knows how 
to appreciate the advantage of political and social life. 

*So mild erwuchs das jüngere Geschlecht,* —a consequence of preceding cul- 
ture. 

•Mit immer höh'rer Freudenfiille u. s. w.' — Artiöts, you modestly refiise to 
receive the thank» for the beueficial change effected by your exertions. 

'Die von dem Thon, dem Stein u. s. w.,— clay and stone were at firstused for 
BCiüpture. 

^Asiegen sie für euch.' — The progress of art is a victory. The real en- 
joyment we derive from the contemplation of works of art and taste de- 
pends on the degree of perfection attained. 

'Je reicher ihr den schnellen Blick vergnüget u. s. w.' SchiUer describea 
here the eflfects of art and mental culture on the happiness of the whole 
human species. 

'Je breiter strömt das Meer u. s. w.,' — the more the sphere of his ideas 
expands. 

'Je höher streben seine Triebe,'— the higher he aims. 

'Je kleiner wird er selbst,'— the more insignificant he appears himself. 

'So führt ihn in verborg'nem Lauf u.s. w.,'— he gaius innigh-mindedness, 
and generosity towards his fellow men ; evorything narrow and low vanishes. 

•So führt ihn u. s. w.' — The more he progreaaes, the uearer he gets 
towards the aim of his ideal wishes (perfection). 

'Cypria,' — wordly beauty. 

'Müud'gen Sohne.' — Then matured, by education, he alone can bear the flam- 
ing eye of Urania. 

' Ulysses edler Sohn, Telemachus zu Jovis Tochter sich verklärte,' — this re- 
fers to Minerva, who, after having accompanied TeUmachuSy makes him afber- 
wards acquainted with herown high quahty, a chapter of mythological history 
fuU of poetry, 

'Der Menschheit Würde, u. s. w.' — Art and its ennobling attributes are in- 
Boparable from the highest sense of morality, otherwise it would degrade 
man. 

•Der freisten Mütter u. s. w.' — The geuius of man shines most transcen- 
dantly in works of art. 

* Um andre Kronen buhlet nicht.' — Art has no other aiuL 
' Die Schwester.' Truth. 

' Die Mutter. '—Of heavenly beauty. 

' Was schöne Seelen, u. s. w.' — Struggle onward therefore, even beyond your 
aim. 

• Fem dämmert schon.' — Show by the excellence of your works, what 
Coming generations may expect, namely still greater perfection. 

' Am Thron der hohen Ewigkeit,' — however varied and manifold its pursuits, 
there remains but one common aim. 

' Wie sich in sieben milden Strahlen, u. s. w.' — This final unity and harmony 
he now describea in the most beautiful language by images borrowed from 
nature. — FöLirz's LüercUur-Getchichte, 
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BALLADS. 



Ritter Toggenburo. 

Here we see the bloom of romance in its highest and purest form. 
Toggenburg, a Swiss knight, has started for the Holy Land, leaving 
in his mountain horac the lady he loves so dearly. His name and 
deeds soon become the terror of the East, yet even amidst the clang 
of battles her Image alone is present to his mind. Irresistibly it 
draws him back to his native land; but on his arrival there, he is 
informed that the lady of his lovc has taken the veil. Now life has 
on longer any charms for him. He renonnces everything worldly, 
leaves his home to settle in an humble cottagc near yonder convent 
snugly concealed under a Cluster of trees. Here he can be seen, 
moming and night, watching anxiously until her angelic form 
appears in the window. 



Bis die Liebliche sich zeigte» 
Bis das theaVe Bild, 



Sich in's Thal herunter neigte» 
Kahig, engelmild. 



For many a year he sits there, in his silent love; but grief will 
break, at last, the stoutest lieart, and one moming he is found a 
corpse, his pallid face still turned in the dircction where she had 
so often appeared, like a ray of bliss. A vcil of melancholy Covers 
this charming poem and its two prominent figures, whose silent 
suflFerings appeal so powerfully to the heart. 



^ 



RiTTBB TOOOBMBUBO. 

* Bitter, treue Schwesterliche 

Widmet Euch dicss Ilerz. 
Tordert keine andre Liebe, 

Denn est macht mir Schmerz. 
RnhiK mag ich Euch erscheinen, 

Ruhig gehen sehn. 
Eurer Augen stilles Weinen 

Kann ich nicht rerstehn.' 

Und er hört*s mit stummem Harme, 

Reisst sich blutend los. 
Fresst sie heftig in die Arme, 

Schwingt sich auf sein Ross, 
Schickt KU seinen Mannen allen 

In dem Lande Schweiz; 
Nach dem heirgen Grab sie wallen, 

Auf der Brust das Kreuz. 

Groffse Tbaten dort geschehen 

Durch der Helden Arm; 
Ihres Helmes Büsche wehen 

In der Feinde Schwann^ 
Und des Toggcnburgers Name 

Schreckt den Muselmann; 
Doch das Herz von seinem Gram« 

Nicht genesen kann. 



Tde Knioht of ToGOBVBUBGw 

' Knight, a sister*8 quiet love 

Gives my heart to thee! 
Ask me not for other love, 

For it paineth me I 
Calmly can I greet thee now. 

Calmlj see thee go; 
Calmlj ever, — why dost thoa 

Wcep in silence so?' 

Sadly Tnot a word he said) 

To tne heart she wrung, 
Sadly clasped he once the maid, — 

On his steed he Sprung! 
* Up ! my men of Switzerland.* 

Üp awoke the brave. 
Forth they go, — the Red-Cross band 

To the Saviour's gravel 

High your deeds and great yoor fama, 

Heroes of the tomb! 
Glancing through the camage came 

Many a dauntless plume. 
Terror of the Moorish foe, 

Toggenburg, thou art! 
But t!ty heart is heavy! Oh, 

Heavy is thy heart ! 
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Und ein Jahr hat cr's getragen, 

Träj;t*s nicht länger mehr, 
Rulic kann er nicht erjagen 

Und verlässt das Heer, 
Sicht ein Schiff an Jopjns's Strande, 

Das die Segel bläht, 
Schiffet heim zum thi'oren Lande, 

Wo ihr Atheni ^cht. 

Und an ihres Schlosses Pforte 

Klopft der Pilger an, 
Ach, and mit dem Donnerwortc 

Wird sie aufgetiian : 
' Die Ihr suchet, ti-ägt den Schleier, 

Int des Himmels Braut, 
Gcdteni war des Tages Feier, 

Der sie Gott getraut/ 

Da Tcrli-sct er auf immer 

Seiner Väter Schloss, 
Seine Waffen weht er nimmer. 

Noch sein treues lioss. 
Von der Toggenl»urg hernieder 

Steigt er unbekannt. 
Denn es deckt die edeln Glieder 

Härenes Gewand. 

Und er baut hieb eine Hütte 

Jener Gebend nah. 
Wo das Kloster aus der Mitte 

Düstrer Linden sah ; 
Harrend von des Morgens Lichte 

Bis zu Abends Schein, 
Stille Hoffnung im Gesichte, 

Sass er da allein. 

Blickte nach dem Kloster drüben. 

Blickte Stunden lang 
Nach dem Fenster seiner Lieben, 

Bis das Fenster klang, 
Bis die Liebliche sich zeigte. 

Bis das theure Bild 
Sich ins Thai herunter neigte. 

Buhig, engelmild. 

Und dann legt er froh sich nieder, 

Schlief getröstet ein, 
Still sich freuend, wenn es wieder 

Morgen würde seyn. 
Und so sass er viele Tage, 

Sass vier Jahre lang. 
Harrend ohne Schmerz und Klage, 

Bis das Fenster klang. 

Bis die Liebliche sich zeigte. 

Bis das theure Bild 
Sich ins Thal herunter neigte. 

Ruhig, engelmild. 
Und so sass er, eine Leiche, 

Eines Morgens da. 
Nach dem Fenster noch das bleiche, 

Stille Antlitz sah. 



Heavy was the load bis breast 

For a twclvemonth bore: 
Never couid bis trouble rest! 

And he Icft the shore. 
Lo ! a ship on Joppa*s Strand, 

Brecze and billow fair; 
On (o that l>eloved land, 

Where she breathes the air I 

Knocking at her Castle gate 

Was the pilgrim heard ; 
Woe the answer from the grate! 

Woe the thunderwordi 
* She thou seckest lives a Nun I 

To the World she died, 
When, with yester-morning's sun; 

lleavcn receiv'd a Bride.* 

From that day, bis father*s hall 

Ne'er his home may be, 
Helm and hauberk, steel and all 

Evermore left he! 
Where his castle-crowncd height 

Frowns the Valley down, 
Dwclls unknown the henuit knight. 

In a sackcloth gown. 

llude the hut he builds bim there, 

Where his eye may view 
Wall und cloister glisten fair, 

Dusky lindens through. 
There. when dawn was in the skies, 

Till the eve-siar shone. 
Säte he with mute wistful eye§, 

Saie he there— alonel 

Looking to the cloister, still 

Looking fortli afar, 
Louking to her lattice-— tili 

Clink'd the lattice-bar: 
Till — a ptissing glimpse allowed — 

Paused her imagc pale, 
Calm and angcl-niild and bow*d 

Meekly towards the raiL 

When the watch of day was o'er, 

Then consoled awhile. 
Down he lay to greet once more 

Moming's early smile. 
Dnys and years ore goue, and still 

Looks he forth afar, 
Uncomplaining, hoping, tili 

Clinks the lattice-bar. 

Till — ^a passing glimp>e allowed — 

Paused the image pale, 
Calm and angel-mild and bowed 

Meekly towards the rail. 
So, upon that lonely spot 

Säte he, dead at last, 
With the look where lifo was not 

Towards the casement casU 

Edward Bulwbr Lttion. 
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oomage to friendship, the sacred lies 

hich manifcsts itself under every 

•. acass ÖEEBL HO aacrifice, remains unchanged iu 

cren unto death. 

has made a fruitless attempt to 

joke of the tyrant Dionysiua. 

"o ne OB the cross. ' I am ready,' Moros 

mir sifoar, I ask is to have tkree days 

e. :d frve away iny sister in marriage. I 

nc sboold he fail to retum on the third 

iir criine. Moros then informs 

kaTes, accomplishes his errand, 

pledge. But, alas ! everything 

iDGse he has to cross has been carried 

c -ae river. and there is no boat at haud to 

K Sffovs himself into the stream, and 

jiTomsK shore. 




'^ 



^^ - ^ sciHWi Tf a bttad of robbers, rushing upon 
— m t i:vÄC%. r^ Ttja^cu's sake, spare my life !' Moros 
. ^ .^4iir, ' I have nothing but my life to give you, 
and ihat is pledged to the king; and, saying this, he snatches a 
weapon firom the grasp of one of them, slays three with a giant's 
atrength, the others escape. But his strength is now failing him, 
and, exhausted, he falls on his knees and prays to God to sustain 
him; his prayer is granted ; he hears the welcome sound of a 
pnrling brook, qnenches his buming thirst, and thus refreshed, 
oontinues his road. The sun is now setting, and gilds with its 
parting rays the cupolas of Syracuse, which he recognises in the 
distance. 

Not far from the gate, he is met by his faithiiil servant Philos^ 
tratus, who wams him not to proceed, as his friend is just now on 
the point of being executed. ' iVo, no^* replies Moros, * if it shauld 
be too late, let death join me to him, let the tyrant have two 
victims, and believe in the sanctity of true friendship.' He collecta 
his last strength, for anguish and despair speed his course, arriyes at 
the gate, sees the cross erected, and the executioner already seising 
his dear friend to launch him into etcrnity. He forces his way 
through the assembled crowd, and on arriving at the foot of the 
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cross, shouts out with a voice of thunder, ' 0, spare my friend, and 
sacrißce me 1' The people are Struck with wonder and admiration. 
All eyes are filled with tears. The king, in whose breast a spark of 
humane feeling was still burning, when iuformed of Möros's arrival, 
has the latter and his friend brought before his throne, pardons 
them^ and says: — 

* You have conquered my heart; good faith and friendship are, 
after all, no empty sounds. Permit me to call myself your friend, 
for of such friendship even a king may be proud.' 



Die Büboschapt. 



Zu Dionjs dem Tyrannen schlich 
Moros, den Dolch im Gewände, 
Ihn schlugen die Häscher in Bande. 
Was wolltest du mit dem Dolche, sprich ! 
Entgegnet ihm finster der Wütherich. 
* Die Stadt vom Tyrannen befreien !' 
Das sollst da am Kreuze bereuen. 

' Ich bin, spricht jener, zu sterben bereit, 
Und bitte nicht um mein Leben, 
Doch willst du Gnade mir geben. 
Ich flehe dich um drei Tage Zeit, 
Bis ich die Schwester dem Gatten gefreit, 
Ich lasse den Freund dir als Bürgen, 
Ihn magst du, entrinn' ich, erwürgen. 

Da lächelt der König mit arger List, 
Und spricht nach kurzem Bedenken : 
Drei Tage will ich dir schenken. 
Doch wisse : wenn sie Yerstrichen die Frist, 
£h da zurück mir gegeben bist, 
8o moss er statt deiner erblassen, 
Doch dir ist die Strafe erlassen. 

Und er kommt zum Freunde: ' Der 
König gebeut, 
Dass ich am Kreuz mit dem Leben 
Bezahle das frevelnde Streben. 
Doch will er mir gönnen drei Tage Zdt, 
Bis ich die Schwester dem Gatten gefreit; 
So bleib du dem König zum Püuide, 
Bis ich komme, zu lösen die Bande.' 

Und schweigend umarmt ihn der treue 

Freund, 
Und liefert sich aus dem Tyrannen, 
Der andere ziehet von dannen. 
Und ehe das dritte Morgenroth scheint, 
Hat er schnell mit dem Gatten die 

Schwester vereint, 
Eilt heim mit sorgender Seele, 
Damit er die Frist nicht verfehle. 

Da giesst unendlicher Regen herab, 
Von den Bergen stürzen die Quellen, 
Und die Bäche, die Ströme schwellen, 
Und er kommt ans Ufer mit wanderndem 
Stab, 



Da reisset die Brücke der Strudel hinab. 
Und donnernd sprengen die Wogen 
Des Gewölbes krachenden Bogen. 

Und trostlos irrt er am Ufers Band, 
Wie weit er auch spilhet und blicket. 
Und die Stimme, die rufende, schicket. 
Da stQSset kein Nachen vom sichern 

Strand, 
Der ihn setze an das gewünschte Land, 
Kein Schiffer lenket die Fähre, 
Und der wilde Strom wird zum Meere. 

Da sinkt er ans Ufer, und weint und 
fleht. 
Die Hände zum Zeus erhoben: 
' O hemme des Stromes Toben ! 
Es eilen die Stunden, im Mittag steht 
Die Sonne und wenn sie niedergeht. 
Und ich kann die Stadt nicht erreichen. 
So moss der Freund mir erbleichen.' 

Doch wachsend erneut sich des Stromes 

Wuth, 
Und Welle auf Welle zerrinnet, 
Und Stunde an Stunde entrinnet, 
Da treibet die Angst ihn, da fasst er sich 

Muth, 
Und wirft sich hinein in die brausende 

Fluth, 
Und theilt mit gewaltigen Armen 
Den Strom, und ein Gott hat Erbarmen. 

Und ge\A innt das Ufer und eilet fort. 
Und danket dem rettenden Gotte; 
Da stürzet die raubende Rotte 
Hervor aus des Waldes nächtlichem Ort, 
Den Pfad ihm sperrend, und schnaubet 

Mord 
Und hemmet des Wanderers Eile 
Mit drohend geschwungener Keule. 

' Was wollt ihr? ruft er vor Schrecken 

bleich. 
Ich habe nichts als mein Leben, 
Dass muss ich dem Könige geben!' 
Und entreisst die Keule dem nächsten 

gleich : 
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* Um des Frazndc« willeii erbsnii«c emdbV 
Und 'inri, mit gtwaliQta Streicr-en, 
ErWt er, die Asdern cvtwdcheii. 

Und die S:>iine rerseodet glöhendcn 
Bnni 
Und TOQ der oneadii :hea MiUie 
Eniua:i:U k: ken 'ic K^ie: 

• O haK da mich »r: iüj: a'-s Riibersliini, 
Am dem Öcroaa euch gerettet ans heilige 

Land 
Uad fdl hier rerRchma^htcnd verderben. 
Und der Freund mir. der L'.ebeode, ster- 
ben!* 

Und b«»rch. da sprudele es siiberheil 
Cinz nahe, wie ric^elo'Ies Raoschen 
Uod stille Läl: er zu Uoschen, 
Und sieh, an« dem Felieu, gcs^-h-Aitzig, 

schnell. 
Sprinirt murmelnd hervor ein lebendi^r 

Quell, 
Und freudig !uckt er sie*, nieder. 
Und erfrischi die brcancii^iei: Glieder. 

Und die Sonne blickt durch der Zweige 

Grün, 
Und mahlt auf den ^nzenden Matten 
Der Bäume jr^antische i>chatten, 
Und zwei Won itrer sieht er die Strasse 

ziehn. 
Will eilendem Laufes vorüber fliehn. 
Da hört er die Worte sie sagen : 
Jetzt wird tr ans Kreuz ge^chLigeu ! 

Und die Angst beflügelt den eilenden 
Foss, 
Ihn jagen der Sorge Qaalen, 
Da schimmern in Abendroths Strahlen, 
Von ferne die Zinnen von Svrakus, 
Und entgegen kommt ihm Phiiostratus, 
Des Hauses redlicher Hüter, 
Der erkennet entsetzt den Gebieter. 

Zurück, du rettest den Freund nicht 
mehr, 



So rette das eigeae Leben! 

Den Tud erleidet er eben. 

Von Stunde za Stande ^wartet* er 

Mi: noffeaiicr Seele der Wiederkehr, 

I.im konnte den muthigen GUnbeu 

Der Hohn öes Tvranneu nicht raubeo. 

* Uai L't es zu ^lat, und kann ich ihm 

nicht 
£*:a Ri:-:u:r willkommen erscheinen. 
So f*.l! iTiic?. der To-I ihm vereinen. 
Dc^s rü^lnle der blot*^ Tvninn sich nicht, 
Da^ der Freund dtm Freunde gebnichea 

**ie 1 'dicht. 
Er SvrblÄ.hic der <>j»fer zweie. 
Und glaube an Lic.« und Treue.' 

Und die Sonne geht tmter, da steht er 

am Thor, 
Und sieht das Kreuz schon erhöhet, 
D^ die Menge gaffend umstehet. 
An dem rfeile sdbon zieht man den Freund 

cmjx)r. 
Da Z'-Ttrcnnt er gewallig den dichten 

O. .r : 
* Mich Henker, ruft er, erwürget. 
Da bin ich, für den er gebürget ! * 

Und Erstaunen ergreift das Volk umher. 
In den Armen liegen sich beide. 
Und weinen vor Schmerzen und Freude; 
Da bieit man kein Auge thrünenleer. 
Und zum Könige bringt man die Wandcr- 

mälir, 
I>ernih t ein menschliches Rühren, 
Lasst jicbnell vor den l'hron sie fuhren. 

Und blicket sie lange verwundert an. 
Drauf spricht er: es ist euch gelungen, 
Ihr haSt das Ilcrz mir bezwungen, 
Und die Treue, sie ist doch kein leerer 

Wahn, 
So nehmet anch mich zum Genossen an. 
Ich sei, gewährt mir die Bitte, 
In eurem Bunde der Dritte ! 



^ 



Der Taucher. 

A Siciliaa despot, whose Castle stood on the top of a steep rock, 
washed by the ocean, one day addresses his knights assembled 
round hira : * Who among you will venture to fetch me back 
from the bottom of the sea, the golden goblet I hold in my band/ 
and, saying this, he flings it into the roUing waters. 

Tiiree times he repeats these words, all the knights around 
remain silent; for none of them cares for such a pnze. 

At last a beautiful youth steps forth from among them^ divests 
himsclf of his cloak, and plunges from the rocky height into the 
sea below. He disappcars. Many a noble dame^ and among them 
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the king's own lovely daughter, watch^ anxiously and with beating 
hearts, the retuni of the daring squire. At last he reappears, hold- 
ing in his left hand the golden goblet. A miracle has saved him, 
Beceived with shouts of rapture, he^ at the king's comniands, 
describes now his adventure, the wonders and horrors of the 
eternal deep ; and how by a miracle he found the goblet hanging 
on a sharply prqjecting coral reef. The knights and dames around 
listen to him in breathless silence, and praise God for his escape. 

But suddenly a new thought flashes through the mind of the 
cruel king ; and he exclaims : 

* 1 admire your daring ; but I should like to know what the 
deep conceals in its inmost recesses. Try your chance a second time^ 
and saying tlius, he throws his goblet into the watery grave. 

In vain the knights entreat the cruel king to refirain; in 
vain does his own lovely daughter tenderly pray to spare the poor 
youth. 

The king rema.ins unmoved. 

' I shall reward you in a right royal manner/ he adds, ' and if you 
succeed in returning a second time with the golden beaker, 
my child, who now prays for you shaU be the prize of your 
heroism. She shall be yours» 

Now the deep has no longer any terrors for him. To eam such 
a prize no sacrifice is too great. He casts a last look upon the 
lovely maid, and plunges again into the yawning gulf; alas, to 
rise no more ! 

For many an hour she watches with intense agony for his 
return. She listens in vain to the hoUow roar of the towering 
waves as they break in rapid succession against the dreary shore 
as if singing a dirge over their poor victim. 

Sie rauschen herauf^ sie rauschen hernieder, They are heaving and rolling against the 

shore, 
Den Jüngling bringet keine wieder, — But keep their victim for evermore. 

G. S. 

Die Taüchbb. 

Wer wagt es, Ritter oder Knapp, Und die Ritter, die Knappen nm ihn her, 

Zu tauchen in diesen Schlund ; Vernehmen*8 und schweigen still. 

Einen gold'nen Btcher werf ich hinab, — Sehen hinab in das wilde Meer, 

Verschlungen schon hat ihn der schwarze Und keiner den Becher gewinnen will. 

Mund. Und der König zum drittenmal wieder 

Wer mir den Becher kann wieder zeigen, fraget: 

Er mag ihn behalten, er ist sein eigen. Ist keiner, der sich hinunter waget? 

Der Konig spricht es und wirft Ton der Doch alles noch stumm bleibt wie zuTor, 

Höh' Und ein Edelknecht, sanft und keck, 

Der Klippe, die schroff und steil Tritt ans derKnappen zagendem Chor, 

Hinaushängt in die unendliche See, Und den Gürtel wirft er, den Mantel weg, 

Den Becher in der Charybde Geheul. Und alle die Männer umher und Frauen 

Wer ist der Beherzte, ich frage wieder. Auf den herrlichen Jüngling verwundert 
Zu tauchen in diese Tiefe nieder? schauen. 
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Und wie er tritt an des Felsen Hang, 
Und blickt in den Schland hinab. 
Die Wasser, die sie hinunter schlang. 
Die Charybde jetzt brüllend wieder gab. 
Und wie mit des fernen Donners Getuse 
Entstürzten sie schäamend dem finstem 

Schoose. 

Und es wallet and siedet and braoiet 
und zischt. 
Wie wenn Wasser mit Feuer Rieh mengt. 
Bis zum Himmel spritzet der dampfende 

Gischt, 
Und Flath aaf Fluth sich ohn Ende drangt. 
Und will sich nimmer erschöpfen und 

leeren. 
Als wollte das Meer noch ein Meer ge- 

bahren. 

Doch endlich, da legt sich die wilde 
Gewalt, 
Und schwarz aus dem weiszen Schaum 
Klafft hinunter ein gähnender Spalt, 
Grundlos, als ging's iu den Uölleuraum, 
Und reiszend sieht man die brandenden 

Wogen 
Hinab in den strudelnden Trichter gezogen. 

Jetzt schnell, eh* die Branduug wieder- 
kehrt, 

Der Jün<^Iing sich Gott befiehlt, 

Und — ein Schrei des Entsetzens wird 
rings gehört. 

Und schon hat ihn der Wirbel hinwegge- 
spült; 

Und geheimniszroU über dem kühnen 
Schwimmer 

Schlieszt sich der Rachen, er zeigt sich 
nimmer. 

Und stille wird's über dem Wasser- 
schlund, 
In der Tiefe nur brauset es hohl, 
Und betend hört man ron Mund zu Mund: 
Hochherziger Jüngling, fahre wohl! 
Und hohler und hohler hört man's heulen, 
Und es harrt noch mit bangen, mit schreck« 

lichem Weilen. 

Und warfst du die Krone selber hinein, 
Und sprächst: wer mir bringet die Krön, 
Er soll sie tragen und König sejn. 
Mich gelüstete nicht nach dem theueren 

Lohn. 
Was die heulende Tiefe da unten verhehle. 
Das erzählt keine lebende glückliche Seele. 

Wohl manches Fahrzeug, Tom Strudel 
gefaszt, 
Schosz gäh in die Tiefe hinab, 
Doch zerschmettert nur rangen sich Kiel 

und Mast 
Hervor aus dem alles verschlingenden 

Grab — 
Und heller and heller wie Sturmes Sausen 



Hört man'a naher und immer näher bnui- 

sen. 

Und es wallet und miedet und brauset 
nnd zi^cht, 
Wie wenn Wasser mit Feuer sich mengt. 
Bis zum Himmel spritzet der dampfende 

Gischt 
Und WelV auf Well* sicli ohn* Ende drangt. 
Und wie mit des fernen Donncis Getose 
Entstürzt es brüllend dem finstern Schoose. 

Und sieh, aus dem finster fluthcnden 
Schuos 
Da hebet sich's schwanenweisa. 
Und ein Arm und ein glänzender Nacken 

wird blosz 
Und es rudert mit Kraft und mit emsigen 

Fleisz, 
Und er ist's, und hoch in seiner linken. 
Schwingt er den Becher mit freudigem 

Winken. 

Und athmcte lang und athmere tief, 
Und bogribzte das hiramlisehe Licht, 
Mit Frohlocken es einer dem andern rief. 
Er lebt! Er ist da! Es behielt in nichL 
Aus dem Grab, aus der strudelnden Was« 

serhöhle 
Hat der Brave gerettet die lebende Seele. 

Und er kommt, es umringt ihn die ja« 
belnde Schaar, 
Zu der Königs Füszen er sinkt. 
Den Becher reicht er ihm knieend dar, 
Und der König der lieblichen Tochter 

winkt. 
Die füllte ihn mit funkelndem Wein bis 

zum lüinde. 
Und der Jüngling sich also zum Könige 

wandte: 

Lang lebe der König ! es freue sich. 
Wer da athmet im rosigen Licht! 
Da unten aber ist's fürchterlich. 
Und der Mensh versuche die Gotter 

nicht. 
Und begehre nimmer und * nimmer zu 

schauen. 
Was sie gnädig bedecken mit Nacht und 

Grauen. 

Es risz mich hinuntec Blitzesschnell, 
Da stürzt' mir aus felsigem Schacht, 
Wildfluthend entgegen ein reiszender 

Quell, 
Mich packte des Doppelstroma wüthende 

Macht, 
Und wie einen Kreisel mit schwindelndem 

Drehen, 
Trieb mich's um, ich konnte nicht wieder- 
stehen. 

Da zeigte mir Gott, zu dem ich rief, 
In der höchsten schrecklichen Noth, 
Aus der Tiefe ragend ein Felsenriff, 
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Das erfassi* ich behend und entrann dem Geschmückt mit dem köstlichsten Edel- 

Tod, gestein, 

Und da hing anch der Becher an spitzen Versuchst du*8 Doch einmal uod bringst 

Korallen, mir Kunde, 

Sonst war' er ins Bodenlose gefallen. Wns du sahst auf des Meeres tief unter- 

stem Grunde ? 
Denn unter mir lags noch, Bergetief, 
In purpunicr Fiusternisz da,. Das hörte die Tochter mit weichem Ge- 

Und iib's hier dem Auge gleich ewig schlief, tühl, 

Das Auge mit Schaudern hinunter sah. Und mit schmeichelndem Munde sie fleht: 
Wie*!* von Salamandern und Molchen und Lasst Vater genug sein das gratisHnic 

Drachen, Spiel, 

8ich regte in dem furchtbaren Höllen- .Er hat euch bestanden, was keiner b&(teht, 
rächen. Und könnt' ihr des Herzens Gelüsten 

nicht zahmen, 
Schwarz wimmelten da, in gransem So mögen die Ritter den Knappen be- 
Gemisch, schämen. 
Zu sehenszlichen Klumpen geballt. 

Der stachliche Koche, der KlipperHsch, Drauf der König greift nach dem Be- 

Des Hammers gräuliche Ungestuli, eher schnell, 

Und dräueud wiesz mir die grimmigen In den Strudel ihn schleudert hinein, — 

Zähne Und schaffst da den Becher mir wieder 

Der entsetzliche Hai, des Meeres Hväne. zur Stelle, 

So sollst du der trefflichste Ritter mir 
Und da hing ich und war's mir mit sein, 

Grausen bewusst. Und sollst sie als Ehgemahl heut noch 

Von der menschlichen Hülfe so weit, umarmen. 

Unter Larven die ei zigo fühlende Brust. Die jetzt für dich bittet mit zartem Erbar- 
Allem in der grässlichen Einsamkeit, men. 

Tief unter dem Schall der menschlichen 

Rede Da ergreift's ihm die Seele mit Hirn- 

Bei den Ungeheuern der traurigen Oede. mclsgewnlt, 

Und es blitzt aus den Augen ihm kühn. 
Und schaudernd dacht ich*s, da kroch's Und er siebet erröthen die schöne Gestalt, 
heran, Und sieht sie erbleichen und sinken hin; 

Regte hundert Gelenke zugleich, Da treibt's ihn, den köstlichen Preis zu 

Will schnappen naeh mir, in des Schrc- erwerben, 

ekeiis Wahn Und stürzt hinunter auf Leben und Ster- 

I^ss ieh los der Koralle umklammerten ben. 

Zweig, 
Gleich f»(»>t mich der Strudel mit rasen- Wohl hört man die Brandung, wohl 

dem Toben, kehrt sie zurück. 

Doch es war mir zum Heil, er riss mich Sie verkündigt der donnernde Schall; 
nach oben. Da hückt's sich hinunter mit liebendem 

Blick, 
Der König darob sich verwundert schier, Es kommen, es kommen die Wasser all. 
Und spricht: der Becher ist dein, Sic rauschen herauf, sie rauschen nieder. 

Und diesen Ring noch bestimm' ieh dir. Den Jüngling bringt keines wieder. 

Song of the Bell. — (Die Glocke.) 

Scliiller^s greatest lyric poem bears the motto: *Vivos voco, 
' mortuos plango^ fiilgura frango, (I call the living, I mouru over 
the dead, and break the lightning). We assist here at the found- 
ing of a bell. 

Plot. 

The master-founder, surrounded by his workmen, on the poiut 
of Casting the bell, conscious of his duties towards those placed 
under him, avails himself of this opportunity, in order to apply to the 
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yarions stages of the process, moral lessons. Everything is ready. 
The clay mould, suflSciently dried by the sun, may now receive the 
liquid metal, but, before beginning the work, the master reminds 
his men that in all we undertake we should always iuvoke God's 
blessing first. 

Soll das Werk den Meister loben, Our work the mtster*s skill may proTe, 

Doch der Segen kömmt ron o(>en. But the blessing's from above. 

Mkritalb. 

Now the real labour bcgins. Pine-wood is soon lighted, tin 
and copper arc thrown into the mould, and the labourers 
reminded that the bell will soon^ from its present subterranean 
abode^ rise up heavenwards, and its sounds mingle with the joys 
and sorrows here below. 

Was unten tief dem Eidensohne Das schlaf an die metallene Krone, 

Das wechselnde Verhän^niss bringt Die es erbaulich weiter klingt. 

The mass has raeanwhile become more liquid, potassium^ pro- 
moting a speedier flow, has bceu added, and the men been told to 
scum the mixture well. 

Dass vom reinlichen Metalle For perfect and pure we the metal most 

keep. 
Bein und voll die Stimme schalle. That its voice may bc perfect and pure 

and decp. Bulw£k Lttton. 

For its blcst peals will one day announce the usheriiig into life 
of the sweet habe who slceping in his raother's arms is still un- 
conscious of the trials kept in störe for him. 

Ihm ruhen noch im Zeitenschosse His Coming fate of joy or gloom 

Die schwarzen und die heitern Loose Lies buried in the future's womb; 

Der Mutterliebe zane Sorgen The tender cares that mothers provc 

Bewachen seinen goldenen Morgen. His golden moming guard wiih love. 

E. BowRi^o. 

But time fleets on, the boy has grown up a splendid youtli 
füll of life and vi^our. Iinpelled by a desire of seeing the 
World, he leaves the patcrnal roof, and after some years' absence, 
returns home, to find the little village girl, his former cora- 
panion, grown up a lovely maid, now standing before him blushing 
and lovely in all the beauty of her charms. 

Und herrlich in der Jupend Prangen, And gracefully, in beanty*s pride, 

Wie ein Gcbild ans Ilimmers llöhn, Like to some heavenly image fair. 

Mit züchtigen, verschämten Wangen. Her modest cheeks with bliishcs dyed, 

Sicht er die Jnngfrau vor sich stehn. He sees the muiden standing there. 

E. BowiUNO. 

And now he feels, for the ürst tirae, the pure sensations of love, 
her image constantly before him, appears even in his drearas, like 
a sweet vision before his soul. Following her footsteps, he offers 
the vernal flowers that grow silently near his humble cottage to 
her, for flowers are the offerings of a loving heart. 
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Das Schönste sticht er auf den Fluren, Guthers the flowcrs of fairest hnes 

Wo:nit er seine Liebe schmückt. With which to deck bis truc love*B breast. 

O, zarte Sehnsucht, FÜ^see Huffen, O, tender yearning, blissful hope, 
Der ersten Liebe goldene ZeitI The golden time of h)ve*3 young day. 

Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen, Ileaven seems before the eye to ope. 
Es schwelgt das Herz in Seligkeit; The heart in rapture melts away. 

O! dass sie ewig grünen bliebe. Oh, may it evcr verdaut prove. 

Die schöne Zeit der jungen Liebe! That radiant time of early love ! 

£dward BowBiiro. 

But let HS retum and see how the work meauwhile proceeds. 
The mixture is boiling well, the niaster tests it by dipping a littlc 
piece of wood into it, and should it come out glazed, it would be a 
favourable sign, for the cohesion of the various metals is essential. 
Here he takes oecasion to dwell on the necessity of hannony in 
life, produced by a judicious mingling of stern and genile qualities, 
warning his hearers to be carcful in the sclection of a companion 
through life. 

Denn wo das Strenge mit dem Zarten, For there is heard a joyous sonnd. 

Wo Starkes sich und Mihles paarten, Where stcrnnc^s is with softness bonnd, 
Da giebt es einen guten Klang. Where joins the gentle with the strong 

Drum prüfe, wer sich ewig bindet, Who hinds himself for evcr, he 

Ob sich das Herz zum Herz findet! Should prove, if heart and hcart agree! 
Der Wahn ist kurz, die Reu* ist lang. The dream is short, repciuancc long. 

Edw. Bowrino. 

When the harmonious soiinds of the bell accompany the young 
bride, in her myrtlc wreath to the hymencal altar, all is sunshine 
happiness and delight. 

Lieblich in der Bräute Locken Through the bride'sfair locks so dear 

Spielt der jungfninlichc Kranz, Twincs the virgin chaj)lei bright 

Wenn die hellen Kirchenglocken When the church-bells, ringing clcur. 

Laden zu des Festem Glanz. To the joyous feast invite. 

But alas ! tliis most bcautiful, most impressive time of life lasts 
but a little while. 

Ach des Lebens schönste Feier Ah! life 's happicst festivul 

Endet auch den Lebensnuii, Necds must cnd life 's happy May; 

Mit dem Gürtel, mit dem Solilcicr With the veil and girdlc, all ' 

Beisst der schöne Wahn entzwei. These 8wcct visioiis fiuie anay. 

Enw. BowRiNO. 

But let US rcnienibcr that, thou^h the ilower does fade, the 
fruit will rcmaiu. 

Die Leidenschaft flieht, Though passion may fly. 

Die LielKS rauss bleiben, Yct luve must rcmain; 

Die Blnme verblüht, Though the flow*ret may die. 

Die Frucht muss treiben. Yct the fruit scents the piain. 

E. BOWRIKO. 

Now begin man's sterner dutics. He struggles on, and by 
industry, perseverance, and skill, sees himself rewarded for his 
labours. His house is the abode of happiness and contentment, 
his faithful wife, the aSectionate mother of her children, presides, 
directs, teaches wholesome lessons, and scts a good cxample by 
her iove of order. Consequently the aflfairs of the husband prosper. 
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Der Mann muss hinaas 
Ins feindliche Leben, 
Mass wirken und streben 
Und pflanzen und schaffen, 
Erlisten, erraffen, 

Muss wetten und wagen, 

Das Glück zu erjagen. — 

Da strömet herbei die unendliche Gabe, 



BCan mnst gird for his rioe 
Thro' the steni path of Life, 
Must turmoil and strife, 
Must plant and must form, 
Gain by cunning or storm, 
Must wager and dare, 
Would he reach fortune e*er. 

BowBuro. 
Then fiows in a current the gear and the 



gain, 
Es füllt sich der Speicher mit köstlicher And the gamers are fiU'd with the gold of 
liabe, tho grain. B. Ltttox. 

Die Räume wachsen, es dehnt sich das Tlie room is enlarg'd, and his house growi 



Haua. 

Und drinnen waltet 
Die züchtige Hausfrau, 
Die Mutter der Kinder, 
Und herrschet weise 
Im häuslichen Kreise, 
Und lehret die Mädchen, 
Und wehret den Knaben, 
Und reget ohn' Ende 
Die fleissigen Hände, 
Und mehrt den Gewinn 
Mit ordnendem Sinn, 



npace; 
And o'er it is ruling 
The housewife so modest, 
The children's dear mother; 
And wiselj she govems 
The circle of home. 
Tlie maidens she trains. 
And the boys she restrains, 
Keeps plying for ever 
Her band 8 that flag never. 
And wealth helps to raise, 
With her orderlj ways, 



Und füllet mit Schätzen die duftenden The sweet-scented presses witli treasure's 

Laden, piles high. 

Und dreht um die schnurrende Spindel den Bids the threod round the fast^whirling 

Faden, spindle toply; 

Und sammelt im reinlich geglätteten The cJeanly and bright*poli«hed ehest she 

Schrein heaps füll. 

Die schimmernde Wolle, den schneeigten With the flax white as snow, and the 

Lein, glistening woul; 

Und füget zum Guten den Glanz und den All glittcr and splendour ordains for the 

Schimmer, best. 

Und ruhet nimmer. And takes no rest. E. Bowbino. 

Man, however, as it often happens, forgetting that all gifts come 
from above^ now iu his overbearing and arrogance exclaims : 



Fest, wie der Erde Grund, 
Gegen des Unglückes Macht 
Steht mir des Hauses Pracht. 



* Firm as the earth*s firm base, 
'Gainst all misfortune's powers. 
Proudly mj house now towers!* 



Bat let him beware, lest tlie rapidly raised structure crumbles 
to ruins. 



Doch mit des Geschickes Mächten 
Ist kein ewiger Bund zu flechten. 
Und das Unglück schreitet schnell. 



But with mighty destinj 
Union sure there neVr can be; 
Woe advances rapidly. 



The real process of casting now takes place, and the redliot 
liquid is successfuUy poured into the mould. The benign influenae 
of fire is now dwelt upon, an element fearful, when uncontroUed, 
a blessing, when applied to useful purposes. 

Wohlthätig ist des Feuers Macht, Beneficent the might of flame, 

Wenn sie der Mensch bezähmt, bewacht; When 'tis by man watch'd o*er, made tame^ 

Und was er bildet, was er schafft, For to this hearenly power he owes. 

Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft All his creatiye genius knowsj 

Doch furchtbar wird die Himmclskraft, Yet terrible the power wiU be. 

Wenn sie der Fessel sich entraflft, When from its fetters it breaks free, 

Einhertritt auf der eignen Spur Treads its own path with passion wild, 
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Die freie Tochter der Natar; 
Wehe, wenn sie losgelassen. 
Wachsend ohne Widerstand, 
Durch die volkbelebten Gassen 
Wälzt den ungeheuren Brand ! 
Denn die Elemente hassen 
Das Gebild' der Menschenhand. 



As natnre's free and reckless child. 
Woe, if it casts off its chains. 

And withont resistance growing, 
Throngh the crowded streets and lanes 

Sprcads the blaze all-fiercely glowlngl 
For the elements still hate 
All that mortal hands create. 



Bat woe, when it strides along with fearful swiftnes^, in columns of 
flame and smoke along its own tract, spreading desolation round, 
reducing the proud inhabitants of palaces to wretchedness and 
misery; for the elements hate what mortals create. 

Beduced to extreme misery» man casts a last look on the ruins 
of his former prosperity, and then resigns himself to his fate ; for, 
in looking around, one sweet consolation has remained: those 
dearest to his heart are unhurt. 



ISnen Blick 
Nach dem Grabe 
Seiner Habe 

Sendet noch der Menseh znrück— 
Greift fröhlich dann zum Wanderstabe. 
Was Feuers Wuth ihm auch geraubt, 
Ein süsser Trost ist ihm geblieben : 
Et lihlt die Haupter seiner Lieben, 
Und sieh! ihm fehlt kein theures Haupt. 

The metal is slowly cooling, and the master, anxious about the 
success, exclaims : — 



Upon the grare, where buried lies 
His earthlj wealth, his longlng ejes 
The man one ling'ring moment throws, 
Then as a pilgrim, gladljr goes. 
Whate'er the fierce flames mar destrojr, 

One consolation sweet is len; 
His lov'd heads, he counts, — and Joy!-^ 

He is not e'en of one bereft! 



Wird's auch schön zu Tage kommen, 
DasB es Fleiss und Kunst vergilt. 



Skill and labour to revvard. 
Will it beauteous come to light? 

£. BOWRIKG. 



For all we nndertake depends on a higher blessing. The earth 
receives the seed, and 6od sends the rain to make it germinate 
«nd grow ; bnt a still more precious seed we entrust to the mother 
earthy hoping that one day it may spring up in glory even firom 
the grave. 



Und hoffen, dass er aus den Sargen 
Erblühen soll zn schönerm Ix>hn. 



In hope that, eren from the tomb, 
'Twill blossom to a happier fate. 

£. BOWBINO. 



The happy ties of domestic life, alluded to already^ have, mean- 
while, been severed. Death has carried off the beloved motheri 
the affectionate wife. Listen^ how solemnly the bell, in slow 
measore, booms from yonder moss-covered church-steeple : — 

Von dem Dome, schwer und bang Sad and heayy from the dome 

Tönt die Glocke Grabgesang. Hark, the Belrs death-wailings come. 

Ernst begleiten ihre Trauerachläge Solemnly the strains, with sorrow fraught, 

Einea Wandrer auf dem letzten Wege. On her way a pilgrim now escort. 

£. BOWBINO. 

The metal not having yet cooled, the men take a little rest, and 
the master proeeeds with his lesson. The snn has set. It is the 
time of happy harvest-home, the lowing cattle are retuming to 

A A 
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the stablc, and creaking wa^ons^ laden with the produoe of the 
soll, wend their way dowly towards the village. 



MnDtcr fördert seine Schritte 

Fem im wilden Forst der Wandrer 

Nach der Heben Heimathhütte. 

Blockend ziehen heim die Schafe, 

Und der Rinder 

Brcitgestimte, glatte Schaaren 

Kommen brüllend. 

Die gewohnten Stalle füllend. 

Schwer herein 

Schwankt der Wagen, 

Korn beladen ; 

Bant von Farben 

Auf den Garben 

Liegt der Kranz, 

Und das jange Volk der Schnitter 

Fliegt zum Tanz. 



Gladly hies the wand'rer fast, 

Throngh the forest-glades so decp, 
Toward his own loved cot at last. 

Bleating homeward go the shecp; 
Broad-brow*d, smooth-skinnM cattle, all 
Bellowing, cram and fiU each stall. 
Home returns the heavj wain, 
Staggcriog with its load of grain. 
Many-hnä the garlands lie 
Od the sheaves, while gladly fly 
To tho dance the reaper-boys. 



K Bowsixo. 



Night sets in, gentle night, welcome to the pure in oonscience, 
dreaded by the evil-doer. 



Die den Bösen grasslich wecket; 
Denn das Auge des Gesetzes wacht 



Tho' she fills the bad with awe, 
Gives the townsman no afiVight, 
For he trusts the wakefnl law. 



Now foUows a picture of town-life, and the blessings of social 
Order. 

Holy Order, blessing-rife, 
Hcayen*8 own child, by whom in h^ 
Eqaals joyonsly are bonnd. 
And whose task 'tis towns to fboiid, 
Wlio the wand'ring savage led 
From the plains he used to tread. 
Entered the rüde huts of men, 
Softening tlieir wild habiis then, 
And who wove the dearest band,^ 
Love for home and fatherlandl 

ELBowbuml 



Heirge Ordnung, segenreiche 
nimmolstochter, die das Gleiche 
Frei und leicht und freudig bindet. 
Die der Städte Bau gegründet, 
Die herein von den Gefilden 
Rief den unge^el^gcn Wilden, 
Eintrat in der Manschen Hütten, 
Sie gewöhnt zu sanften Sitten, 
Und das theuerste der Bande 
Wob, den Trieb zum Vaterlande I 



For^ i^hen law and liberty go band in band, Citizens may dwell in 
security, and the rieh and poor are equally protected. 



Holder Friede, 
Süsse Eintracht, 
Weilet, weilet 

Freundlich über dieser Stadt ! 
Möge nie der Tag erscheinen, 
Wo des rauhen Krieges Horden 
Dieses stille Thal durchtoben, 
Wo der Himmel, 
Den des Abends sanfte Röthe 
Lieblich malt, 

Von der Dörfer, von der Städte 
Wildem Brande schrecklich strahlt! 



Peace, ali-lovely! 

Blissfulconcord! 

Linger, lingcr 

Kindly ovcr this our town ! 
May we ne'er the sad day witness, 
When the hordes of cmel warriora 
Wildly tread this silent Yalley ; 
When the heavens 
Tfaat the ere's brigbt coloanblendiiic, 

Softly gild 
With the light of ilames atoending 

From the btuniog towns tat filkd. 

S. Bowmmo^ 



The metal is now cooled^ bat, in order to spring into life^ the 
beU must be freed firom its shell, and in doing so» the master shonld 
select the proper moment; woe, if the boming ore unoontrolled 
were to burst its own fetters. 
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Wo rohe Kräfte sinnlos walten. 
Da kann sich kein Gebild gestalten. 



Where forces mle with senseloss might, 
No stmcture thero can come to light. 



Here follows a picture drawn from political licence, for Schiller^ 
in writing his poem, was strongly impressed with the excesses com- 
mitted during the First French revolution. 

Freiheit nnd Gleichheit! hört man 'Freedom! Equalityl' they shout. 
schallen : 



Der ruh'ge Bürger greift greift zur Wehr*. 
IMe Strähn füllen sich, die Hallen, 
Und W&rgerhanden ziehn umher. 
Da werden Weiber zu Hyänen 
Und treiben mit Entsetzen Scherz; 
Noch suckend, mit dos Panthers Zähnen, 
Zerreissen sie des Feindes Herz. 



The peacefol townsman grasps his arms, 
Mobs throng the streets, and halls abont 

The place with bands of murderers 
swarms. 
Into hyenas women grow, 

From horrors their amusement draw^ 
The heart, still quivering, of the foe. 

£. BOWRINO. 

The bell, divested of its mould, Stands now before us smooth and 
beautiful, a master-piece of workmanship. Let its name be 
^Concordiay exclaims the Founder, in his delight, and then 
concludes his useful lessons by expressing the fervent hope that its 
Sounds may only be in future those of peace. In hearing its solemn 
vibrations dying away, we are reminded that here below every- 
thing is vanity and instability. 



Und diess sey fortan ihr Beruf, 
Wozu der Meister sie erschuf: 
Hoch über'm niedern Erdenleben 
Soll sie im blauen Himmelszelt, 
Die Nachbarin des Donners, schweben 
Und gränzen an die Stemenwelt; 
Soll eine Stimme seyn von oben, 
Wie der Gestirne helle Schaar, 
Die ihren Schöpfer wandelnd loben 
Und führen das bekränzte Jahr. 
Nur ewigen und ernsten Dingen 
Sey ihr metallner Mund geweiht. 
Und stündlich mit den schnellen Schwin- 
gen 
Berühr* im Fluge sie die Zeit. 
Dem Schicksal leihe sie die Zunge; 
Selbst herzlos, ohne Mitgefühl, 
Begleite sie mit ihrem Schwünge 
Des Lehens wechselvolles Spiel. 
Und wie der Klang im Ohr vergehet. 
Der mächtig tönend ihr entschallt: 
So lehre sie, dass nichts bestehet, 
Dass alles Irdische verhallt. 



And this be the vocation fit 
For wbich the founder foshioned it I 
High, high above earth's life, earth*8 
labour, 

Ey*n to the heaven's blue vault to soar, 
To hover, as the thunder*s neighbour, 

The very firmament explore; 
To be a voice as from above, 

Like yondcr stars so bright and dcar, 
That praise their Maker as they move. 

And usher in the circling ycar. 
Tun'd be its mctal mouth idone 

To things etemal and sublime. 
And, as the swift-winged hours speed on, 

May it record the flight of timel 
Its tonguo to Fate it well may Icnd, 

Heartless itself, and feeling nought, 
M^ with its warning notes attcnd 

On human life with chan^ so fraught. 
And as the strains die on the ear, 

That it peals forth with tuneful might, 
So let it teach that nought lasts here. 

That all things earthly take their flight. 

Accompanied by the shouts of the foundcrs, the bell is then 
confined to its lofty domain^ their last wishes, in seeing it slowly 
and majestically rise, bcing, that its sounds may be those of 
peaoe. 



Freude dieser Stadt bedeute, 
Friede sei ihr erst Geläute. 



To this city Joy reveals, — 
Peace he the first strain it pealsl 

£. A. BowRuroi 
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Das Lied von der Glocke. 




Fest gemauert in der Erden 

Steht die Form, uns Lehm gebrannt. 

Heute muss die Glocke werden! 

Frisch, Gesellen! seid zur Hand! 
Von der Stime heiss 
Rinnen moss der Schweiss, 

Soll das NVerk den Meister loben; 

Doch der Segen kommt von oben. 

Zum Werke, das wir ernst bereiten, 
Geziemt sich wohl ein ernstes Wort; 
Wenn gute Reden sie begleiten, 
Dann fliegst die Arbeit munter fort. 
So lasst uns jetzt mit Fleiss betrachten, 
Was durch die schwache Kraft entspringt; 
Den schlechten Mann muss man verachten, 
Der nie bedacht, was er vollbringt. 
Das ist's ja, was den Menschen zieret. 
Und dazu ward ihm der Verstand, 
Dass er im innem Herzen spüret, 
Was er erschafft mit «einer Hand. 

Nehmet Holz vom Fichtenstamme, 
Doch recht trocken lasst es sein, 
Dass die eingeprosste Flamme 
Schlage zu dem Sehwalch hinein! 

Kocht des Kuprers Brei — 

Schnell das Zinn herbei, 
Dass die zähe Glockenspeise 
Fliesse nach der rechten Weise. 

Was in des Dammes tiefer Grube 
Die Hand mit Feuers Hülfe baut. 
Hoch auf des Thnrmes Glockenstube, 
Da wird es von uns zeugen laut; 
Noch dauern wird's in späten Tagen 
Und rüliren vieler Menschen Ohr, 
Und wird mit dem Betrübten klagen. 
Und stimmen zu der Andacht Chor. 
Was unten tief dem Erdensohne 
Das wechselnde Vcrhängniss bringt, 
Das schlägt an die metallne Krone, 
Die es erbaulich weiter klingt. 

Weisse Blasen seh* ich springen; 
Wohl! die Massen sind im FIuss. 
Lasst's mit Aschensalz durchdringen 
Das befordert schnell den Guss. 

Auch vom Schaume rein 

Muss die Mischung sein. 
Das vom reinlichen Metalle 
Rein und voll die Stimme schalle. 

Denn mit der Freude Feierklange 
Begrüsst sie das geliebte Kind 
Auf seines Lebens erstem Gange, 
Den es in Schlafes Arm beginnt. 
Ihm ruhen noch im Zeitenschoosse 
Die schwarzen und die heitern Loose; 
Der Mutterliebe zarte Sorgen 
Bewachen seinen gold'nen Morgen — 
Die Jahre fliehen pfeilgeschwind. 
Vom Mädchen reisst sich stolz der Knabe 



Er stürmt ins Leben wild hinaas, 
Durchmisst die Welt am Wanderstabe, 
Fremd kehrt er heim ins Vaterhaus. 
Und herrlich, in der Jugend Prangen, 
Wie ein GebUd aus Himmels Hoh*n, 
Mit züchtigen, verschämten Wangen 
Sieht er die Jungfrau vor sich stehn. 
, Da fasst ein namenloses Sehnen 
Des Jünglings Herz, er irrt allein. 
Ans seinen Augen brechen Thränen, 
Er flieht der Brüder wilden Reihen. 
Erröthend folgt er Ihren Spuren, 
Und ist von ihrem Gruss beglückt. 
Das Schönste sucht er auf den Fluren, 
Womit er seine Liebe schmückt. 
O! zarte Sehnsucht, süsses Hoflen, 
Der ersten Liebe goldne Zeit! 
Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen. 
Es schwelgt das Herz in Seligkeit; 
O ! dass sie ewig grünen bliebe 
Die schöne Zeit der jungen Liebe I 

Wie sich schon die Pfeifen bräunen! 

Dieses Stäbchen tauch* ich ein; 

Sehn wir's überglast erscheinen. 

Wird's zum Gusse zeitig sejn. 
Jetzt, Gesellen, frisch! 
Prüft mir das Gemisch, 

Ob das Sprcde mit dem Weichen 

Sich vereint zum guten Zeichen. 
Denn wo das Strenge mit dem Zarten, 
Wo Starkes sich und Mildes paarten. 
Da giebt es einen guten Klang. 
Di*um prüfe, wer sich ewig bindet. 
Ob sich das Herz zum Herzen flndi-t! 
Der Wahn ist kurz, die Reu* ist lang. 

Lieblich in der Bräute Locken 

Spielt der jungfräuliche Kranz, 

Wenn die hellen Kirchenglocken 

Laden zu des Festes Glanz. 

Ach ! des Lebens schönste Feier 

Endigt auch den Lebens-Mai; 

Mit dem Gürtel, mit dem Schleier 

Reisst der schöne Wahn entzwei. 
Die Leidenschaft flieht, 
Die Liehe muss bleiben; 
Die Blume verblüht. 
Die Frucht muss treiben. 
Der Mann muss hinaus 
Ins feindliche Leben, 
Muss wirken und streben 
Und pflanzen und schaffen. 
Erlisten, erraffen, 

Mass wetten und wagen. 

Das Glück zu erjagen.— 
Da strömt herbei die nnendlicbe Gabe, 
Es füllt sich der Speicher mit köstlicher 

Habe, 
Die Räume wachsen, es dehnt sich das 
Haus. 

Und drinnen waltet 

Die züchtige Hausfrau, 

Die Mutter der Kinder, 
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UihI herrschet weise 
Im häii'^lichen Kreise, 
Und lehret die Mädchen, 
Und woliret den Knaben, 
Und reget ohn* Ende 
Die fleisHigen Hände, 
Und mehrt den Gewinn 
Mit ordnendem Sinn, 
Und füllet mit Schätzen die duftenden 

Laden, 
Und dreht am die schnurrende Spindel den 

Faden, 
Und sammelt im reinlich geglätteten 

Schrein 
Die schimmernde Wolle, den schneeigton 

I-icin, 
Und füget zum Guten den Glanz und den 

Schimmer, 
Und ruhet nimmer. 

Und der Vater mit frohem Blick 
Von des Hauses weitschauendem Giebel 
Ueb«^rzählet sein blühend Glück, 
Siebet der Pfosten ragende Bäume, 
Und der Scbeuuon gefüllte Räume, 
Und die Speicher, vom Segen gebogen, 
Und des Kornes bewegte W(»gen, 

Kühmt sich mit stolzem Mund: 

Fest, wie der Erde Grund, 

Gegen des Unglücks Macht 

Stcbt mir des Hauses Pracht! 

Doch mit des Geschickes Mächten 

Ist kein ew'ger Bund zu Hechten, 

Und das Unglück schreitet schnell 

Wohl! Nun kann der Guss beginnen; 
Schön gezaekct ist der Bruch. 
Doch, l^vor wir's lassen rinnen. 
Betet einen frommen Spruch! 

Stosst den Zapfen aus! 

Gott bewahr* dus Haus ! 
Hauchend in des Henkels Bogen 
Scliicsst's mit feuerbraunen Wogen. 

Woliltiiäiig ist des Feuers Macht, 

Wenn sie der Mensch bezähmt, bewacht; 

Und was er bildet, was er uchatft. 

Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft. 

Doch furchtbar wird die Uimmelskraft, 

Wenn sie der Fessel »ich entratft; 

Einhertritt auf der eignen Spur 

Die freie Tochter der Natur. 

Wehe, wenn sie losgelassen, 

Waeliseud ohne Widerstand, 

Durch die volkbelebten Gasten 

^VHlzl den ungeheuren Brand! 

Denn die Elemente hassen 

Das Gebild' der Menschenhand. 

Aus der Wolke 

Quillt der Segen, 

Strömt der Regen, 

Aus der Wolke, ohne Wahl, 

Zuckt der Strahl! 

Hört ihr's wimmern hoch vom Thurm? 

Vna im Sturm! 

Ivoih wie Blut 



Ist der Himmel; 

Das ist nicht des Tages Glut ! 

Welch Getümmel 

Strassen auf! 

Dampf wallt auf ! 

Flackernd steigt die Feuersäule, 

Durch der Strasse lange Zeile 

Wächst es fort mit Windeseile; 

Kochend, wie ans Ofens Rachen 

Glühn die Lüfte, Balken krachen, 

Pfosten stürzen, Fenster klirren, 

Kinder jammern, Mütter irren, 

Thiere wimmern 

Unter Trümmern! 

Alles rennet, rettet, flüchtet. 

Taghell ist die Nacht gelichtet! 

Durch der Hände lange Kette 

Um die Wette 

Fliegt der Eimer; hoch im Bogen 

Spritzen Quellen Wasserwogen. 

Heulend kommt der Sturm geflogen 

Der die Flamme brausend sucht; 

Prasselnd in die dürre Frucht 

Fällt sie, in des Speichers Ränme, 

In der Sparreu dürre Bäume, 

Und als wollte sie im Wehen, 

Mit sich fort der Erde Wucht 

Reissen in gewaltiger Flucht, 

Wächst sie in des Himmels Höhen 

Riesen gross! 

Hoffnungslos 

Weicht der Mensch der Götterstärke; 

Müssig sieht er seine Werke 

Und bewundernd untergehn. 

Leergebrannt 
Ist die Stätte, 

Wilder Stürme rauhes Bette. 
In den öden Fensterhöhlen 
Wohnt das Grauen, 
Und des Himmels Wolken schauen 
Hoch hiuein. 

Einen Blick 
Nach dem Grabe 
Seiner Habe 

Sendet noch der Mensch zurück — 
Greift fröhlich dann zum Wauderstabe. 
Was Feuers Wuth ihm auch geraubt, 
Eiu feüsser Trost iüt ihm geblieben : 
Er zählt die Häupter seiner Lieben, 
Und sieh! ilim fehlt kein theurus Haapt. 

In die Erd* ist*s aufgenommen. 
Glücklich ist die Form gefüllt; 
Wird*s auch schön zu Tage kommen, 
Dass es Fleiss und Kunst vergilt? 

Wenn der Guss misslang? 

Wenn die Form zersprang? 
Ach, vielleicht, indem wir hoffen. 
Hat uns UnheU schon getroflen. 

Dem dunkeln Scliooss der heifgen Erde 
Vertrauen wir der lläude That, 
Vertraut der Sämoim seine Saat, 
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Uod bofft, dass sie entkeimen werde 
Zum Segen, nach des Himmels Rath. 
Noch köstlicheren Samen bergen 
Wir tranrend in der Erde Schooss, 
Und hoffen, dass er aas den Särgen 
Erblühen soll sa schonerm Loos. 

Von dem Dome, 
Schwer und bang, 
Tönt die Glocke 
Orabgesang. 

Ernst begleiten ihre Tranerschläge 
Einen Wandrer aaf dem letzten Wege. 

Ach! die Gattin ist*8, die theure, 
Achl es ist die treue Matter, 
Die der schwarze Fürst der Schatten 
Wegführt aas dem Arm des Gatten, 
Aus der zarten Kinder Schaar, 
Die sie blühend ihm gebar, 
Die sie an der treuen Brust 
Wachsen sah mit Mutterlust — 
Ach ! des Hauses zarte Bande 
Sind gelöst auf immerdar. 
Denn sie wohnt im Schatten lande, 
Die des Hauses Mutter war; 
Denn es fehlt ihr treues Walten, 
Ihre Sorge wacht nicht mehr; 
An verwaister Stätte schalten 
Wird die Fremde, liebcleer. 

Bis die Glocke sich verkühlet, 
Lasst die strenge Arbeit ruhn. 
Wie im Laub der Vogel spielet, 
Mag sich Jeder gütlich thun. 

Winkt der Sterne Licht, 

Ledig aller Pflicht, 
Hört der Bursch' die Vesper schlagen; 
Meister muss sich immer plagen. 

Munter fördert seine Schritte 
Fem im wilden Forst der Wandrer 
Nach der lieben Heimathhütte. 
Blockend ziehen heim die Schafe, 
Und der Rinder 
Bieitgestirnte, glatte Schaaren 
Kommen brüllend. 
Die gewohnten Ställe füllend. 
Schwer herein 
Schwankt der Wagen, 
Kombeladen ; 
Bunt vou Farben 
Auf den Garben 
Liegt der Kranz, 

Und das junjre Volk der Schnitter 
Flieetznm Tanz. 
Markt und Strassen werden stiller, 
Um des Lichts geselFge Flamme 
Sammeln sich die Hausbewohner, 
Und das Stadtthor schliefst sich knarrend. 
Schwarz bedecket 
Sich die Erde; 

Doch den sichern Bürger schrecket 
Nicht die Nacht, 
Die den Bösen grässlich wecket; 
Denn das Auge des GcsetiM wadxl. 



Heil'ge Ordnung, segensreiche 
Himmelstochter, die das Gleiche 
Frei und leicht und freudig bindet. 
Die der Städte Ban gegründet. 
Die herein von den Getilden 
Rief den ungesell'gen Wilden, 
Eintrat in der Bienschen Hütten« 
Sie gewöhnt zu sanften Sitten, 
Und das thenerste der Bande 
Wob, den Trieb znm Vateriande! 

Tausend fleiss'ge Hände regen. 
Helfen sich in monterm Bund, 
Und in feurigem Bewegen 
Werden alle Kräfte kund. 
Meister rührt sich und Geselle 
In der Freiheit heil*gem Schutz; 
Jeder freut sich seiner Stelle, 
Bietet dem Verächter Trutz. 
Arbeit ist des Bürgers Zierde 
Segen ist der Mühe Preis; 
Ehrl den Konig seine Würde, 
Ehret uns der Hände Fleiss. 

Holder Friede, 
Süsse Eintracht, 
Weilet, weilet 

Freundlich über dieser Stadt! 
Möge nie der Tag erscheinen. 
Wo des rauhen Krieges Horden 
Dieses stille Thal durchtoben. 
Wo der Himmel, 
Den des Abends sanfte Röihe 
Lieblich malt. 

Von der Dörfer, von der Städte 
Wildem Brande schrecklich strahlt I 

Nun zerbrecht mir das Gebäude, 
Seine Absicht hat's erfüllt, 
Dass sich Herz und Auge weide 
An dem wohlgelungnen Bild. 
Schwingt den Hammer, schwingt. 
Bis der Mantel sprinjzt! 
Wenn die Glock* soll auferstehen, 
Muss die Form in Stücken gehen. 

Der Meister kann die Form zerbrechen 
Mit weiser Hand, zur rechten Zeit; 
Doch wehe, wenn in Flammenbächen 
Das glüh'nde Erz sich selbst befreit! 
Blindwüthend mit des Donners Krachen 
Zersprengt es das geborstne Haus, 
Und wie aus offnen Höllenrachen 
Speit es Verderben zündend aus! 
Wo rohe Kräfte sinnlos walten. 
Da kann sich kein Gebild gestalten; 
Wenn sich die Völker selb^ befrein. 
Da kann die Wohlfahrt nicht gedeih'n. 

Weh', wenn sich in dem SchooM der 
Städte 
Der Feuerzunder still gehäuft; 
Das Volk, zerreissend seine Kette, 
Zur Eigenhülfe schrecklich greift! 
Da zci rot an der Glocke Strängen 
Y)«i K\i\t\s3\x, d«s& Eie healend acballt» 
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Und, nur geweiht zu Friedensklängen, 
Die lioosang anstimmt sur Gewalt. 



Freiheit und Gleichheit I hört 
schallen: 
Der nih'ge Bürger greift zur Wehr*. 
IMe Strassen füllen sich, die Hallen, 
Und Würgerbanden siehn umher. 
Da werden Weiber zu Hyänen 
Und treiben mit Entsetzen Scherz; 
Noch zuckend, mit des Panthers Zähnen, 
Zerreissen sie des Feindes Herz. 
Kichts Heiliges ist mehr; es lösen 
Sich alle Bande frommer Scheu; 
Der Gute räumt den Platz dem Bösen, 
Und alle Laster walten freu 
Gefährlich ist's, den Tieu zu wecken. 
Verderblich ist des Tigers Zahn; 
Jedoch der schrecklichste der Schrecken 
Das ist der Mensch in seinem Wahn. 
Weh* Denen, die dem Ewigbiinden 
Des Lichtes Himmelsfackel Icihn I 
Sie strahlt ihm nicht; sie kann nur zünden, 

Und äschert Stadt' und Länder ein. 
Freude hat mir Qutt gegeben ! 
Sehet, wie ein goldner Stern 
Aus der Hülse, blank und eben. 
Schält sich der metallno Kern ! 

Von dem Helm zum Krsnz 

Spielt's, wie Sonnenghmz: 
Auch des WappcuH ncttu Schilder 
Loben den erfahrnen Bilder. 

Herein! herein! 

Geticllen alle, schliesst den Beiheu ! 



Dass wir die Glocke taufend weihen: 
CoNCORDiA soll ihr Name seyn. 
Zur Eintracht, zu herzinnigem Vereine 
man Versammle sie die liebende Gemeine. 



Und dies sej fortan ihr Beruf, 
Wozu der Meister sie erschuf: 
Hoch über'm nicdem Erdenleben 
Soll sie im blauen Himmelszelt, 
Die Nachbarin des Donners, schweben 
Und gränzen an die Sternenwelt ; 
Soll eine Stimme seyn von oben. 
Wie der Gestirne helle Schaar, 
Die ihren Schöpfer wandelnd loben 
Und führen das bekränzte Jahr. 
Nur ewigen und ernsten Dingen 
Soy ihr metallner Mund geweiht. 
Und stündlich mit den schnellen Schwingen 
Berühr* im Fluge sie die Zeit. 
Dem Schicksal leihe sie die Zunge; 
Selbst herzlos, ohne Mitgefühl, 
Begleite sie mit ihrem Schwünge 
Des Lebens wcchsclvollcs Spiel. 
Und wie der Klang im Ohr vergehet. 
Der mächtig tönend ihr entschallt: 
So lehre sie, dass nichts l>cstchet, 
Dass alles Irdische verhallt. 

Jetzo mit der Krafl des Stranges 
Wiegt die Glock' mir aus der Gruft, 
Dass sie in das Reich des Klanges 
Steige, in die Himmelsluft. 

Ziehet, ziehet, hebt ! 

Sie bewegt sicii, sehwebt! 
Freude dieser Stadt bedeute, 
Friede sei ihr erst Geläute. 



SCIIILLER'S OWN OPINION ON HIS WORKS, 

Sclccted from Letters addressed to his Frkiids. 



Die Raeuber. 

< Wofern ich nicht irre, dankt Carl Moor seine Grundlage dem Plutarch 
und Cervantes (die Episode vom ehrwürdigen Räuber Roque), die durch den 
eigenen Geist des Dichters nach Shakespearescher Alanier (Edgar und Eti- 
mund in Lear) zu emem neuen, wahren und harmonischen Charackter unter 
sieh amalgamirt sind.' 

FiBSOO. 

'Es mas nun sein, dasz ich in der Zeit, wo ich den Fiesco entwarf, gewissen- 
hafter und verzagter gewesen— vielleicht aber auch, dasz ich für den ruhigen 
Leser, der den verworrensten Faden mit Bedacht au>einau(lerlöst, mit Fleisz 
anders dichten wollte, als für den hingerissenen Hörer, der augenblicklich 
geneiszen musz ; und reizender ist es nun doch, mit dem grossen Mann in 
die Wette zu laufen, als sich von einem gestrafton Verbrecher belehren 
aiu lassen.* 
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Don CABJjOB,^Letter to Dalberg, JiAne 7th, 1784. 

' Ich bin, mehr als jemals über mein neues Schauspiel verlegen. Woher 
ich Briefe bekomme, dringt man darauf, ich möchte ein groszes historisches 
Stück, vorzüglich meinen Carlos zur Hand nehmen, davon Götter den Plan 
zu Gesicht bekommen und grosz befunden hat. Freilich ist ein gewöhn- 
liches bürgerliches Stück, wenn es auch noch so herrlich ausgeführt wird, 
in den Augen der groszen, nach auszerordentlichen Gemälden verlangenden 
Welt niemalen von der Bedeutimg, wie ein kühneres Tableau, und ein 
Stück, wie dieses, erwirbt dem Dichter, und auch dem Theater dem er ange« 
hört, schnellem imd gröszem Kuhm als drei Stücke wie jenes. Von C. C. 
erwarte ich einen ernsten Hath zu meiner letzten Entschlieszung, welches 
Sujet ich wählen soll 7 Carlos würde nichts weniger sein als ein politisches 
Stück — sondern eigentlich ein Familiengemälde in einem fürstlichen Hause, 
und die schreckliche Situation eines Vaters, der mit seinem eignen 
Sohn so unglücklich eifert, die schrecklichere Situation eines Sohnes, der 
bei allen Ansprüchen auf das gröszte Königreich der Welt ohne Hofinung 
liebt und endlich aufgeopfert wird, müszteu, denke ich, höchst interessant 
ausfallen. Alles, was die Empfindung empört» würde ich ohnehin mitgröszter 
Sorgfalt vermeiden.' 



Die Kükstlkb.— Xe«^r to Eömer, May 25ih, 1792. 

* Oft widerfahrt es mir, dasz ich mich der Entstehungsart meiner Pro- 
ducte, auch der gelungensten, schäme. Man sagt gewöhnlich, dasz der 
Dichter seines Gegenstandes voll sein müsse, wenn er schreibe. Mich 
kann oft eine einzige und nicht immer eine wichtige Seite des Gegenstandes 
einladen ihn zu bearbeiten, und erst unter der Arbeit entwickelt sich Idee 
aus Idee. Was mich antrieb, die Künstler zu machen, ist gerade wegge- 
strichen worden, als sie fertig waren. So beim Carlos. Wie ist es nun 
möglich, dasz bei einem so unpoctischen Verfahren doch etwas Vor- 
treffliches ensteht? Ich glaube, es ist nicht immer die lebhafte Vorstel- 
lung seines Stoffs, sondern nur ein Bedürfnisz nach Stofi^ ein unbestimmter 
Drang nach Ergieszuug strebender Gefühle, was Werke der Begeistonmg erzeugt. 
Das Musikalische eines Gedichts schwebt mir weit öfter vor der Seele, wenn 
ich mich hinsetze, es zu machen, als der klare Begriff vom Inhalt, über den 
ich oft kaum mit mir einig bin.' 

*2 Febr. Was die Künstler heute nicht werden, werden sie nie. Es ist 
keine undankbarere Arbeit als Gedichte in Ordnung zu bringen ; ein uner- 
hörter Zeitaufwand, und noch dazu ein verlorener : denn meistens kommt 
man dahin zurück, wovon man anfangs ausging. Die erste Stimmung, worin 
es wurde, ist einmal vorbei. Ich habe den Anfang ganz weggestrichen ; für 
die Verse ist's Schade, vielleicht passen sie einmal für ein aperes Ganze.' — 
' 5 Febr. Ich habe die Künstler vollendet und so, dasz ich damit zufrieden 
bin. Ich musz mich selbst loben. Ich habe noch nichts so Vollendetes 
gamacht — ich habe mir aber auch noch zu nichts so viel Zeit genommen.'— 
* 9 Febr. Ich habe nun die Hauptidee des Ganzen : die VerbüUung der 
Wahrheit und Sittlichkeit in die Schönheit, zur herrschenden und im eigent- 
lichen Verstände zur Einheit gemacht. Es ist eine Allegorie, die ganz hin- 
durchgeht, mit nur veränderter Ansicht, die ich dem Leser von allen Seiten 

ins Gesicht spielen lasse Nun folgt aber ein ganz neues GHed, wem 

mir eine Unterredung mit Wieland Anstosz gegeben natte, und welches dem 
Ganzen eine schöne Rundung giebt. Wieland empfand es sehr unhold, dasz 
die Kunst nach der bisherigen Vorstellung doch nur die Dienerin einer 
höhern Cultur sein sollte. Alles was wissen.^« haftliche Cultur in sich begreift. 
«teilt er tief unter die Kunst, und behauptet vielmehr, das jene'^dieser 
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diene. Wenn ein wissenschaftliches Gkmze über ein Ganzes der Kunst sich 
erhebe, so sei es nur in dem Falle, wenn es selbst ein Kunstwerk werde. Es 
iät sehr vieles an dieser Vorstellung wahr, und für mein Gedicht voUends 
wahr genug. Zugleich schien diese Idee schon in meinem Gedicht iment- 
wickelt zu liegen und nur der Heraushebunß noch zu bedürfen. Dies ist nun 
geschehn. Nachdem also der Gedanke philosophisch und historisch ausge- 
führt ist, dasz die Kunst die wissenschaftliche und sittliche Cultur vorbereitet 
habe, so wird nun gesagt, dasz diese letztere noch nicht das Ziel sei, sondern 
nur eine zweite Stufe zu demsell>eu ; dann erst sei die Vollendung des Men- 
schen da, wenn sich wissenschaftliche und sittliche Cultur wieder in die 
Schönheit auflöse.' 



Julius und Baphael. — Letter to Kömer, November 28M, 1791. 

*Der epische Dichter, antwortet Schiller, 28 Nov., reicht mit der Welt, die 
er in sich hat, nicht aus, er musz in keinem gemeinen Grade mit der Welt 
auszer ihm bekannt und bewandert sein. Dies ist, was mir fehlt. Freilich 
wurde ein mehr entlegenes Zeitalter mir diesen Mangel bedecken helfen, aber 
auch das Interesse des gewählten Stoffes not h wendig schwächen. — Könnte 
ich es mit dem übrigen vereinigen, so wurde ein nationaler Gegenstand doch 
den Vorzug erhalten. Kein Schriftsteller, so sehr er auch an Gesinnung 
Weltbürger sein mag, wird in der Vorstellungsart seinem Vaterlande en^ 
fliehen. Wäre es auch nur die Sprache, was ihn stempelt, so wäre diese 
allein genug, ihn in eine gewisse Form einzuschränken und seinem Produot 
eine nationale Eigenthüimichkeit zu geben. Wählte er aber nun einen aus- 
wärtigen Gegenstand, so würde der Stoff mit der Darstellung immer in einem 
gewissen Widersj^ruche stehen, da im Gegentheil bei einem vaterländischen 
Stoff Inhalt und Form schon in einer natürlichen Verwandtschaft stehen ; 
das Interesse der Nation an einem nationalen Heldengedicht würde dann 
doch immer auch in Betrachtung kommen, und die Leichtigkeit, dem Geeen- 
stände durch das Locale mehr Wahrheit und Leben geben. Friedrich 11 ist 
kein Stoff für mich. Ich kann diesen Charakter nicht lieb gewinnen ; er 
begeistert micht nicht genug, die Kiesenarbeit der Idealisirung an ihm vorzu- 
nehmen. Unter allen historischen Stoffen, wo sich poetisches Inter&ssez 
mit nationalem und politischem noch am meisten gattet, und wo ich mich 
meiner Liebliugsideen am leichtesten entledigen kann, steht Gustav Adolph 
oben an. Gerade das, was du mir vorschlägst, bestimmt mich für diesen 
Stoff*. Ganz gewisz wäre eine solche Menschheits-geschichte der würdigste 
Gegenstand ^r den epischen Dichter, wenn sie irgend ein Stoff für einen 
Dichter sein könnte. Aber da liegt eben die Schwierigkeit. Ein philoso- 
phischer Gegenstand ist schlechterdings für die Poesie verwerflich, vollends 
für die, welche ihren Zweck durch Handlung erreichen soll. Hingegen, wenn 
sich ein historischer handlungsreicher Stoff findet, mit dem man diese 
philosophischen Ideen nicht nur in eine natürliche, sondern nothwendige 
Verbindung bringen kann, so kann daraus etwas Vortreffliches werden. Die 
Geschichte der Menschheit gehört als unentbehrliche Episode in die Ge- 
schichte der Reformation, und diese ist mit dem dreiszigjährigen Ejiege unzer- 
trennlich verbunden. Es kommt also blos auf den ordnenden Geist des 
Dichters an, in einem Heldengedicht, das von der Schlacht bei Leipzig bis 
zur Schlacht bei Lützen geht, die ganze Geschichte der Menschheit ganz und 
ungezwungen, und zwar mit weit mehr Interesse zu behandeln, als wenn dies 
der Hauntstoff gewesen wäre. Ich will aber darum noch nicht sagen, dasz 
ich für Gustav Adolph entschieden bin ; aber noch weisz ich keinen Stoft* 
bei welchem sich so viele Erfordernisse zum Heldengedicht vereinigen. Es 
ist aber möglich, dasz mir das vierte Jahrhundert oder das fünfte einen noch 
interessanteren darbietet. Lasz uns übrigens noch öfter von dieser Materie 
handeln ; mein Herz und meine Phantasie bedürfen es jetzt sehr, sich mit 
Innigkeit und Feuer an einen Stoff anzuschlieszon, der mir ein geistiges 
lutei'esst? giebt.' 
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HjaiOKT.~Xcttflr io Kerair, Aw^uM I6ik, 1787. 



""AngeoAm vird cb dir sein m hören, dan ich arbeite. J% endlidi habe 
i'« iiber mich gewoooen, aber nicht den G ci B ten eher, aondem die Nieder- 
Bndiirhe B^)elüon. Idk bin toII Ton meiDer Materie und arbeite mit Lost. 
Ea iat gleichaam mein Ddiot in der Geachidite, cnd ich habe Hnflfii nng^ etwas 
ncht Lesbarea zu Stande m bringeo." — " 22 SepL I^ arbeite stark an der 
Kiedeffindwchfn Rebellioo, und mit einigem Vcr^gnögen.* — ' 19 Nov. Ich 
habe dir einige Wochen nidi& geschrieben^^... . Jch var wirtlich an sehr 
beechafUgt, denn die meiste Zdt mnszte ich im Stieda, Grotina» Reid and 
sehn andern hermuwühlen.* — ^ 19 Dec: 3letiie Xiederlandiache Bebellion kann 
ein Sidkönes Pnxiact werden : and wahrscheinlich wird es Tiel thuu. Alles 
macht m? hier seine G^öckwänache^ daaz ich mich in die Geadlichte ge- 
wxMfen, cnd am Ende bin ich ein solcher Narr, es selbst fiir verDÜuftig zu 
hah^n. Wenigstens rersicbere ich dir. dasz es mir angemein viel Genuas 
bei der Arbeh giebt. cnd disz auch die Idee von etwas Solidem mich dabei 
sehr anterstä^ft ; denn bis hierher wir ich doch last immer mit dem Fluch 
belastet^ den die Meizkong der Wel* über diese Libertinage des Geistes^ die 
üiditkazk>t verhängt hat.* 

* Als ich vor eini?»i Jahrezi, *sagt SchUkr in der Tivrede,* Wataon's Ge- 
sehichfe der nieder3uiii:5chen Bevohitioft las, fahhe ich mich dadurch in 
eine Begeister^mg v^K^setzt« za w^ekhei Stafüsacdonen nor sdten «iiebeo. 
Bn geoacerer IVuiang g!aatie i^ za finden« dass das, was mich in diese 
Bege^tercng gesetzt ättte, nicht sowxahl aas dem Bache in mich übergegan- 
gen als vielmehr ^ne schnelle Wirkong meiner eignen Torstellongskraft ge- 
wesen war, die dem emp6in£eceii St<^ grade die Gestalt gegeben, worin er 
midi 80 vonüg'.ich reizte. Dsese Wirkong wünschte idi bleibend za machen, 
za vervie^fahigen. zu verstärken ; diese erhebenden Empfindm^en wünschte 
ich weiter zu verbreiten and aoch andere Antheü daran ndmien za 1*j?«f»tt. 
Ditt gab den ersten Anlass za dieser Geschichte, and dies ist aoi^ mein 
ganaer Bt^di sie za schreibes:.* 

WjLUjQBSXEis. — LetUr to Gake, 

'Ich las in diesen Tagen die SSiakespeaie'schen Stacke, die den Krieg der 
zwei RostKi abhandeln, ucd bin nun nach Beendigung RichaidTs HI. mit 
einem wahren Staunen erfallt. Es ist dieses letzte Stock eine der erhaben* 
sIen Tragödien, die ich kenne, und ich wö^^te in diesem Augenblick nich^ 
ob selb&t ein Shake8:>eare'^hes ihm den Bacg streitig nuchen kann. Die 
gross«! Schicksale, an^etspxixjen in den haror^^ehenden Stöcken, sind darin 
auf eine wahrhaft pusse Weise gemdigt. ani nach der erhabensten Idee 
s^^len sie sich iwbeneinander. Dass der Stoff schon alles WeichLiche^ 
Schmorende. Weinerliche ausschliesst« kommt dieser hohen Wirkung sehr 
za statten : alles ist energisch darin and gross, nichts fi<*m^4iiwii»w*r>l>H<4yMT 
slßrt die rein ästhetische Rohnmg. and es i>t gleichsam die reine Form 
des Tragischfurchtbazx^n. was man genieast. £ine hohe Nemesis wandelt 
dardi das Stück in allen Gestalten, man kommt nicht aas dieser Empfin- 
dung h^aos^ vom Anfacg bis zum Ende. Za bewundern ist^a. wie der 
IK^ter dem unbehüMi<^en Stoff immer die poetische AoriKnte afasqgo- 
winnen wosste. und wie geschickt er das repräseotirt» was sidi nicht r^iril- 
sentiren lässt : ich meine die Kunst« Svmbole m gebraocben, wo die Natur 
nidit kann dargestellt werden. Kein'Shakffspeare'schea Stack hat midi so 
si^r an die griediische Tragödie ermnerl.' 

* 1 . Dec. — Es ist mir &st za arg, wie der WaUenstein mir anschwillt, beson- 
ders jetzt, da die Jamben, obgleich sie den Aaadrack Terkorsen, eine poe- 
tische Gemüthlichkeit unterhalten, die einen in^s Breite treibt. Mein erster 

so ^rosa. dass ich die drei ersten Acte Ihrer Iphigenie hineinleg««i 
ihn ganz auszufallen; freilich sind die hintern Acte ml kii 
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Die Exposition verlangt Exteneit&t, so wie die fortachreitende Handlung 
von aelbfit auf Intensität leitet. Es kommt mir vor, als ob mich ein gewisser 
epischer G^ist angewandelt habe, der aus der Macht Ihrer unmittelbaren 
£jnwirkungen zu erklären sein mag ; doch glaube ich nicht, dass er dem 
Dramatischen schadet, weil er vielleicht das einzige Mittel war, diesem pro- 
saischen Stoff eine poetische Natur zu geben. Da mein erster Act mehr 
statistisch oder statisch ist, den Zustand, welcher ist» darstellt, aber ilm 
eigentlich noch nicht venmdert, so habe ich diesen ruhigen Anfiemg dazu 
benutzt, die Welt und das Allgemeine, worauf sich die Handlung bezieht, 
SU meinem eigentlichen Gegenstand zu machen. So erweitert sich der Geist 
und das Gemüth des Zuhörers, und der Schwung, in den man dadurch gleich 
anfangs versetzt wird, soll, wie ich hoffe, die ganze Handlung in der Höhe 
erhalten.' 

Maria Stuart. — Letters to Körner, 

'11. Juni. — Die Arbeit geht zwar sehr langsam, weil ich den Grund zum 
Ganzen zu legen habe und beim Anfang alles darauf ankommt, sich nichts zu 
verderben ; aber ich hal)e gute Hoffnung, dass ich auf dem rechten Wege bin. 
— Haben Sie die Güte, mir den Aeschvlus zu senden, mich verlangt wieder 
sehr nach einer griechisch-tragischen Unterhaltung.*—' 14. Jyml-^JMla dies 
sine linea. Ich fange schon jetzt an, mich von der eigentlich tragischen 
Qualität meines Stoffs immer mehr zu überzeugen, und darunter gehört be- 
sonders, dass man die Katastrophe gleich in den ersten Scenen sieht und, 
indem die Handlung sich davon wegzubewegeu scheint, ihr immer näher imd 
näher geführt wird. An der Furcht des £istoteles fehlt es also nicht und 
das Mitleid wird sich auch schon finden. — Meine Marie wird keine weiche 
Stimmung erregen, es ist meine Absicht nicht, ich will sie immer als ein 
physisches Wesen halten, imd das Pathetische muss mehr als eine allgemeine 
tiefe RÜhrune als ein persönlich und individuelles Mitgefühl sein. Sie 
empfindet una erregt keine Zärtlichkeit, ihr Schicksal ist nur, heftige Pas- 
sionen zu erfahren und zu entzünden. Bios die Amme fühlt 2^rtlichkeit 
für sie.' — * 12. Juli. — Mit meiner Arbeit geht es zwar nicht sehr schnell, al>er 
doch seit einiger Zeit ohne Stillstand fort. Die nöthige Exposition des Pro- 
cesses und der Gerichtsform hat, ausserdem dass solche Dinge mir nicht 
geläufig sind, auch eine Tendenz zur Trockenheit, die ich zwar überwtmden 
zu haben hoffe, aber doch nicht ohne viel Zeit dabei zu verlieren, und 
zu umgehn war sie nicht. Die englische Geschichte die ich seit einiger 
Zeit lese, bat den guten Einfiuss, mir das englische Lokal und Wesen 
immer lebhaft vor der Imagination zu erhalten.' — '19. Juli. — Von der 
Marie werden Sie nicht mehr als einen Act fertig finden. Dieser Act hat 
mir deswegen viel Zeit gekostet und kostet mir noch acht Tage, weil ich den 
poetischen Kampf mit dem historischen Stoff darin bestehen musste und 
Mühe brauchte, der Phantasie eine Freiheit über die Geschichte zu verschaffen, 
indem ich zugleich von allem, was diese Brauchbares hat, Besitz zu nehmen 
suchte. Die folsenden Acte sollen, wie ich hoffe, schneller gehen, auch sind 
sie beträchtlich kleiner.' — ' 30. Juli. — Ich bio schon ganz ernstlich im zweiten 
Act bei meiner königlichen Heuchlerin. Der erste ist abgeschrieben. — Sie 
haben wohl recht, dass man sich der theoretischen Mittheilung gegen die 
Menschen lieber enthalten und hervorbringen soll. Die Empfindung der 
meisten Menschen ist richtiger als ihr Baisonuement ; erst mit der Reflexion 
föngt der Irrthum an.' 

Jungfrau von Orleans.— Z«^^, November, 1801. 

* Die Jungfrau ist ein beneidenswerther Stofl für den Dichter, ungeiähr wie 
die Iphigenie der Griechen. Er konnte nur so erfunden werden ; darum 
haben sich auch von jeher so viele Dichter und Dichterling an ihm ver- 
griffen und versündigt, und darum versuchte ich ihre Wiedereinsetzung in 
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die Rechte des romantischen Zeitalters, dem sie angehört. Der ReTisionS' 
procees schien mir ebenso nöthig mit den poetischen Acten vorzmiehmen, 
als jeuer wirkliche, der im Jahre 1655 durch Papst Oahxtus III. gegen die 
sündhaften zwölf Artikel verhängt wurde. Ich hatte anfangs dreierlei Pläne 
bei der Bearbeitung dieses Stoffes und gestattete es die Zeit und das karze, 
drangende Leben, so würde ich die beiden andern gleichfalls ausführen. Be- 
sonders lockend war mir der Gang des Stückes, wo ich ein treues Gkmälde 
der damaligen ruchlosen Sitten, und vor allem der gedankenlosen Ausgelas- 
senheit am üppigen Hofe des Dauphins mit den Angriffen der Engländer 
imd mit der Entschlossenheit des oegeisterten Mädchens ganz anders con- 
trastirt hätte, als jetzt, wo ich den Dauphin nur schwächlich, und in diaser 
Schwächlichkeit liebenswürdig schildern durfte. Dann würde auch die Jo- 
hanna in Honen verbrannt worden sein. — Gewiss, es kostete mir keinen 
Seringen Kamp^ als ich mit den ersten vier Acten fast ganz fertig vrar, von 
er Geschichte in das romantische Feld der Möglichkeit überzuschreiten. 
Ich reisete deswegen um diese Zeit von Weimar nach Jena, und erst nach 
einer wochenlangen Ableitung aller Gedanken von meinen bisherigen Arbeiten 
kam mir der Geist und Entschluss zu derjenigen romantischen Ausführung 
wie sie nun ist. — Der König war damals der Schutzgott des dritten Standes, 
des Bürgers und des Landmannes, gegen den üebermuth imd die stolze 
Gewalt des Adels und der hohen Vasallen. Darum musste er der Schäferin 
Johanna schon darum im milden Lichte eines Ketters erscheinen, und ich 
elaube darin einen Zug der weiblichen Natur getroffen zu haben, da.ss Jo- 
nanna, die sich das Reich als ein Abstractum gar nicht denken kann, bei 
allen ihren Anstrengungen sich den guten, hebcuswürdigen König nur als 
letzten Zweck dachte. Daraus dürften mehrere Stellen, besonders in den 
Abschiedsstauzen am Schlüsse des Prologs gerechtfertigt werden können. — 
Nennen Sie es immer eine epische Episode, die Scene mit dem Walliser 
Montgomery. ^ie gehört zur Breite einer historischen Stücks, das die Ketten 
der Einheit sprengte. Wer seinen Homer kennt, weiss wohl, was mir dabei 
vorschwebte. Eben um des AlterthÜmlichen willen wählte ich auch den 
Senarius des alten Trauerspiels. Dieser ist der Cäsur wegen ausserordent- 
lich schwer, aber auch so schön und wohltönend, dass es mir schwer wurde, 
zu den lahmen Fünffüsslem zurückzukehren. — Montgomery sollte auf allen 
Bühnen durch ein Frauenzimmer gespielt werden. Das hartnäckige Schweigen 
der Johanna, als sie vor allem Volk vor ihrem Vater der Zauberei bezüchtigt 
wird, ist in ihrer visionären Schwärmerei vollkommen gegründet. Dazu 
kommt die Vorstellung, sie dürfe aus Pflicht dem Vater nicht widersprechen. 
Ausser dem allgemeinen Vorurtheil der bezauberten Welt im Mittelalter, 
dem Pfaffenwitz und Eigennutz so viel Vorschub that, wirkt beim Vater 
die gemeine Natur, in der es überall liegt, bei ausserordentlichen Erschei- 
nungen lieber an ein übermenschlich böties, als gutes Princip zu denken. 
Dazu ist Thibaut ein schwarzgalliger Mensch, mit dem auch Johanna früher 
kein Wort spricht. Doch ist sie seine Tochter, und .es ist psychologisch, 
dass gerade von einem solchen Vater eine solche Seherin und Prophetin 
erzeugt werden konnte. Der Himmel entsühnt Johanna durch dasselbe 
Zeichen, wodurch er vorher ihre Schuld bekräftigte. So wie sie es vernimmt, 
hält sie sich auf einmal wieder entsündigt und losgesj)rochen. Es ist noch 
nicht genug beachtet wie von jeher der Donner das Augurium der unge- 
bildeten Sinnlichkeit war. — Der schwarze Ritter soll dazu dienen, uns mit 
einem neuen Band an die romantiifche Geisterwclt zu knüpfen, da hier 
immer zwei Welten mit einander spielen. Sollte es jemanden, der auf den 
Gang des Stückes nur einige Aufmerksamkeit richtet, zweifelhaft sein, dass 
damit der Geist des kurz vorher verschiedenen Talbot gemeint sei, der 
ja als Atbeiät der Hölle angehört ^ Immer sind die Menschen, wenn sie auf 
der höchsten Spitze standen, ihrem Fall am nächsten gewesen. Das wider- 
fahrt von dieser Scene an auch der Johanna. Die Juugfi-au muss, da sie ein 
Wort spricht, das die Nemesis beleidigt, und wobei sie ihren Auftrag vom 
Himmel weit überschreitet : " nicht aus den Händen leg* ich dieses Scnwert, 
ah bis das stolze England untergeht,'* — für solchen Üebermuth nothweudig 
biisaen. Die Stiufe folgt ihr in der \ «t\\\A)\it\% ^\^ d&xEi ¥\ugae nach. Sie 
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begehrt mit Geistern zu streiten — ein neuer Frevel gegen die heilige Scheu. 
Eine einzige Berührung des Geistes lähmt sie. Mehr wollt* ich dadurch 
nicht ausdrücken noch motiviren. Am Ende ist doch der ganze Handel mit 
dieser Verliebung, woran sich so viele ärgern, nur eine Prüfung. Nur die 
geprüfte Tugend — man erkundige sich nach jenem päpstlichen Process von 
einer Heiligsprechung — erhält die kanonisirende Palme.* 

Braut von Mbssina. — Letter to Körner^ March 28^ä, 1803. 

* Vor neun Tagen ist die Braut von Messina hier zum ersten Mal gegeben 
und vorgestern wiederholt worden. Der Eindruck war bedeutend und unge- 
wöhnlich stark ; auch imponirte es dem jungem Theil des Publikums so 
sehr, dass man mir nach dem Stück am Schauspielhaus ein Vivat brachte, 
welches man sich sonst hier noch niemals herausnahm, lieber den Chor 
imd das vorwaltend Lyrische sind die Stimmen natürlich sehr getheilt, da 
noch ein grosser Theil des ganzen deutschen Publikums seine prosaischen 
Begriffe von dem Natürlichen in einem Dichterwerk nicht ablegen kann. 
Was mich selbst betrifft, so kann ich wohl sagen, dass ich in der Vorstellung 
der Braut von Messina zum ersten Mal den Eindruck einer wahren Tragödie 
bekam. Der Chor hielt das Ganze trefflich zusammen, und ein hoher, furcht- 
barer Ernst waltete durch die ganze Handlung. Göthe ist es auch so ergan- 
gen; er meint, der theatralische Boden wäre durch diese Erscheinung zu 
etwas Höherem eingeweiht worden.* 



Wilhelm TjsLL.—Letter to Humboldt, 

* 18. August 1803 — ^Wilhelm Teil ist jetzt, was mich beschäftigt, aber dieser 
Stoff ist sehr widerstrebend und kostet mir grosse Mühe ; da er aber sonst 
grossen Heiz hat und sich durch seine Volksmässigkeit so sehr zum Theater 
empfiehlt, so lasse ich mir die Arbeit nicht verdriessen, ihn endlich noch zu 
überwältigen.' — * An Kömer, 12. Sept. — Dass meine Axbeit es ist, die mich 
am Schreiben gehindert, hast du wohl errathen, aber deswegen ist noch nicht 
viel zu Tage gefordert worden, weil ich leider mit einem verwünschten Stoff 
zu kämpfen habe, der mich bald anzieht, bald abstösst. Es ist der Teil, an 
dem ich arbeite, und ich bitte dich, wenn du mir einige gute Schriften über 
die Schweiz weisst, sie mir zu nennen. Ich bin genöthigt viel darüber zu 
lesen« weil das Lokale an diesem Stoff so viel bedeutet, und ich möchte gerne 
BD viel möglich Örtliche Motive nehmen. Wenn mir die Götter günstig sind, 
das auBzu^hren, was ich im Kopf habe, so soll es ein mächtiges Dins werden, 
und die Bühnen von Deutschland erschüttern.' — * 7. Nov. — Ich bin jetzt 
ziemlich in meinem Stück und weiss dämm von der übrigen Welt wenig. 
Es ist von der Idee zur Erfüllung ein solcher Hyatus, dass man wie eine 
arme Seele im Fegefeuer leidet, bis man den Berg überstiegen hat.' — ' 4. Ja- 
nuar 1808. — Mein Stück nimmt mir den ganzen Kopf ein, und nun führt mir 
der Dämon noch die französische Philosophie (Fr. v. Staöl) hierher, die unter 
allen lebendigen Wesen, die mir noch vorgekommen, das beweghchste, streit« 
fertigste und redseligste ist.' 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 




At the very time when Germany's most gifted sons, of whose 
genius I have been endeavouring to give a few sketches, were 
laying the foundations of their own iraperishable monuments, great 
political events had taken place in France. Germany heard the 
raging thunder, and saw the lurid flash from the distance ; the 
reverberation startled at first even our Professors; but they soon 
resumed that placid^ prosy equilibrium, apparently so congenial 
to our Teutonic nature. 

We again began to cultivate philosophy, the ' Veilchen^* music, 
and singing; for though of a somewhat tearful disposition, we 
always, under any circurastances, manage to sing. But, to bc just, 
we did something; we created the theories, by which other nations 
profited practically; and that is some consolation to a disinterested 
people like ourselves. 

Kantus new tenets, enthusiastically interpreted by that first-rate 
critical periodical, the ^Jena Liter ary Gazette^ had reacted on many 
a kindred mind throughout Germany. But there is no finality in 
mental affairs. Ideas generate ideas, and metaphysics are^ above aU, 
imbued with an antidotal character. It should be so, the mind should 
remain unfettered; and, if abandoning its sphere^ if soaring beyond 
the finite, it is sure to be arrested by that etemal boundary which 
Providence has wisely placed between himself and the presumption 
of Man. 

Kant, in his tenets, had aimed at producing a union between 
philosophy and science. His followers endeavoured to invest meta- 
physics with a poetical garb^ and give it an ideal^ romantic form. 
They pointed out a figure standing on a lofty pedestal, erected 
on a foreign soil, a halo encircling its mighty brow, but darkneaa 
and gloom surrounding it. ' Here is the sphere,' they exclaimed^ 
• associated with everything lofty, hallowed by time^ and impressed 
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by tradition into the human heart !* They set to work, resuscitated 
chivalry, that beautiful age of heroism, love, devotion, and made ua 
again behold the steel-clad knights of the past on their prancing 
chargers, and the graceful figures of lovely dames inciting their 
swains to the accomplishing of lofty deeds. We were led to the 
solitude of primeval, sacred forests, where among dark grecn 
leaves, we discovered by the tinted twilight, beautiful golden- 
haired fairies, issuing from the wild-flowers of their solitary abode. 

We saw : 

"Die zarten Blüthen keimen, 
Und wie aua sich selbst erwachen 
So wie Kinder ans den Träumen 
Uns entgegen lieblich lachen." 

Of all those seenes, so well depicted by the writers of the school, 
called Romantic, of their followers and antagonists, of that host 
of classical and contemporaneous writers, whatever be the branch 
of literature in which they distinguished themselves, I shall, if 
spared, speak in the second and last portion of my * Survey.' 

Meanwhile I recommend the present to the reader's kind 
indulgence. May it prove useful to them. 
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DsKriptioo of thB G«i(fr»ph(™i F«»- 

D«n, CiMtoma. etcnVlti iDhiblUnU. 
«ith Appandii. tlantpüad tnta tbe 



1, SW, M.R 
Boidliiii Book." ■■Ttirki.UOi 



uBlL URleTsTten. Um CrhuM, Är- 



mBin^""''ri«^"J-«~- Sri"*' 
ScHncn : «ritt EipImtimT Meto» by 
(ha TnntUtor Juiil fflLUlH P. A»» 

llmD- pp.^U. ud IM. »•. 
■UU»*rt (TI1.U.U) AnUquwtan. Eth- 
nalar.al. »d.-tlwr Rwueta«, In New 



F»Ik«l»rfEDiri^), 



»SK.¥.ii-a'4.; 



nwrit>««>»r 



- Tba KalloiU of HuHi* ■ 



1J«I PEnaTLTUIIl. Uf t. J. KOHL. 

TnuuUted br Uiu. FtKCT Simcn. 
RniMl b* tba Autbur. Tn *ul>., 
poUaTD. Pp.Id•.udTHclaU^ll■. 

Krapr. Tiiviu, BarauoRi^ uid If it- 
■nwuLT I.j>j<nnui äoriu ui KahlMn 
Tsur ItMliliM m tlw EuUm Obb« 
tt AMo. Bv th* R«. Dr. J. Lkwu 
Ksin, lau kljaloiMn In Eh* anrlea 
of (b* CboRli JUBAmn? Bsdi^ In 

n«ii iriimiiiiiii in Inj II uliiiiii 

li imflud* coodM Aeanmt otOcogiv 
phund DiMOTB jy In Ekctem AIViiA. iip 
in Ibe nwut tiioQ. by J. E. RivEit- 
■mn, rrB.a.8. ladimTBFD.. wlikn 
Pntnil, tare U^w. ud H ~ 
pila 31*, Dlo«h. 



«r imnoHM'iit^BBHaflrnka ■■« maiij a 
urSrilBI* tmttSTSSt^ mTamSmömilim 
tloiiw. B liwh ILdH ~ ÜH toiMliia ^ ite 
■HÜ« m^»" ■• M> iii—*i ] i fcwW , 

'Dr. KMftvgrt li •tr^mi' IMMt tu 
w AtwtflSan «md» •rMMMIiTa ■«■ 

cKpln KfBun H|!l^l«(M«It-^^'^MIif 

*f!wbaBd ifjAtm) v1«Itm «h; Ind alffiiBt froHl aC 









inUnflunnHtaUM. l^tlM. HnttH. 
ud lAndHspea. Fnim Dniilua by 

I.*!»!!. KjwnndWth« Bi»i,dlHlD- 
nilahad ArtMa. Vltb ■ Hinorj mi 
Tonognpbial Tast. Edltod br Dr. 
Oxinv. In>. Tu, t». IM n>Ma, 



Cataloffue of ImporlaiU Worti. 




ColmlutlaD. wltli ■ DoBcrintlon c 

Couiitrj.lti lBli«btiiuiU, ProdUB _, 

mod Cannaendfü CupabiMticf. aod Vci 

Pj E. G. RATisffrKJs. F.R.O.B^ Cor 
mpoudsDi F.G.a. FiiDkftirt, witt k 
Apinndlii on Ihg NmigatiDD oT tbi 
GulfoftLoAmur. B^Cirr^m Pruti 

Pre0, 4 üutfld Utfangm^bfl, uid l 
Kuh IiilDdHiuel]- bouud. Pries IIa., 





. Triibner de Co^ 60, Paternoster Row. 



, pany. In nfne toIs. 4to. with an Atlas 
in folio. {DtdieaUd^ hy permi$ii(m, to 
Her Majesly). Vol. I. and folio atlafly 

' Vol. II. and aUas» each £4 48. 

Seyd (Ernut). Caltpobnia kwd rra 
BnouscsB. A Work for tbe Merohaot, 



thft Gapitalist, and tbe 'RttAgnnt. 8vo 
dotfa, plates, 8b. M. 

Wnre. Sxstohsb dp Europkaw Gapi- 
TAL8. By William Ware, Author of 
"Zenobla; or, Lettors flpom Palmyra,*» 
"Aurelian," &o. 8to. Pp. 194, Is. 1861. 



Memoirs, Politics, History, etc. 



Address of the Assemliled 
Htates of SchlesfrlfT to HIs 
MiUesty the KinHroruTeiiiiiark. 

8vo. Pp. 32, Is. 18Ö1. 

Administration (the) of the 
Confederate States. Correspon- 
deuce betwecn Hon. J. A. Campbell 
aud Hou. W. H. Sswaju), all of wbicb 
WOB laid beforo tbe Provisional Con- 
grero, ou Saturday, by President 
Davis. 8vo. Pp. 8, sewed, Is. 1861. 

Americans (tbe) Defended. By 

au AnEBiCAN. Boing a Letter to one 
of bia Couotryraen In Europa, in an- 
swer to iuquiries conceruing tbe late 
iropntatlons of dishonour upon th« 
United ätates. 8vo. Pp. 88, sewed, Is. 
1844. 

Austria, and her Position 
with retard to Hunsary and 
Kurope. Au Addieas to tbe Engliab 
Press. By a Hünuariaji. 8vo. Pp. 
82, sewed, Is. 1861. 

Bell. The Enoush in India. Letters 
Arom Nagpore, written in 1857-8. By 
Captain Evaks Bell. Post 8to. Pp. 
02, ciotb. 48. 1860. 

BeiUamln. Speech or Hon. J. P. 
Benjamin, of Louisiana, on tbe Bigbt 
of Sec6S8iou, delivered in tbe Senate of 
tbe United States, Deo. 3 Ist, 1860. 
Royal 8vo. Pp. 16, sewed, Is. 

BIcknelL Ik the Track op the Oari- 

BALDIANS THROÜGH ITALT AVD BltilLT. 

By Altjernon Sidney Bioknell. Cr. 
8vo. Pp. XX. aud 844, clotb, 10s. 6d. 
1861. 

Blind. An Outune op the State op 
Things in Schleswig-Holstein. By 
Karl Blind. 8vo^ Pp. 16. sewed. 186JL 
6d. 

Bunsen. Memoir on the Cdnstitu- 
TiONAL Rights of the Duchies op 
Schleswig and Holstein, presented to 
VtBccmut PftlmerBton, by Chevalier 
BuNMEN, on tbe 8th of Apri,, 1848. With 
a Postscript of tbe 16tbof April. Pub- 
liabed witb M. de Gruner's Essay, on I 
tbe Danisb Qnestion, and all tbeoffielal 
Documenta, by Otto Von Wenkstem. 
Illustnited by a Map of tbe Two 
Duchies. 8vo. Pp. 166, sewed. 1848. 
2s. 6d. 



Chapman. Remarks on the Legal 
Basis required bt Irrigation nr In- 
dia. By John Chapman. 8to. Pp. 20. 
Is. 1854. 



Ikdian POLinOAL Repobm. 

Being Brief Hinti^ together witli a 
Plan for the Improvemeiit of tbe Con- 
stituency of the East Iiidia Company, 
and the Promotion of Public A^orks. 
By John Chapman. Pp. 86, oloth, Is. 
1853. 



- Baroda Ain) Bombay ; thelr 

Politleal Morality. A Namtive drawu 
fkt>m tbe Papers laid before Parliament 
in rtlation to tbe Removal of Iieut>Col. 
Outrasa, C.B., from the Office of Resi- 
dent at tbe Conrt of the Gaekwar. 
Witb Explanatoiy Notes, and Remarks 
on tbe Letter of L. R Reid, Esq.» to 
the Editor of the Jkiily News. By 
J. Cilapman. 8vo. Pp. Iv. and 174. 
sewed, 3s. 1853. 



■ — The Cotton and Commerce 

OF India, considered in relation to the 
Interests of Oreat Britaiu : with Re- 
marks on Rallway Communioatlon in 
Bombay Presidency. By John CHAf- 
MAN, Foouder of the Great India Pe- 
ninsola Railway Com)Mny. 8vo. Pp. 
xvii. and 412, elotb. Is. 1851. 

ClTlUzatlon In ilonnraiT : Sbven 
Answbbs to TBE Seten LBmms ad> 
dressed by M. Barth de Szbmerk, lato 
Minister of tbe Interior in Hungary. to 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. for Roch- 
dala. By a Hunoarian. 12nio., Pp. 
xii. and 282. 68. 

Clayton and Bnlwer Conyen« 
tlon, op the I9th April, ImöO, bb- 

TWEBN THE BRlTISn AMD AMERICAM 

Governments, con(xrning Central 
America. 8vo. Pp. 64, Is. 1856. 

€olecclon de Documentos inedi- 
tos relativos al Descubrimiento y tf Ja 
Historia de las Floridas. Loa ha dado 
i lux el Sonor Don Bcckiboham Smith, 
seguu los manuacritoe de Madrid y Se- 
villa. Tomo primero. folio, pp. 210, 
oon retrato del Rey D. Fernando V. 
28s. 
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Cataicgue 0/ ügioHant Wort*. 



n UMDuilah. Df 
I Herr IU»15(r to ine „ 

! DBnleh Ckbibet ; to- | 1^ 
T Kot«. Sro, Fp. M. j 



RuHi«, TAT !■- 

Li VtLAUcm or L'AmiLa- 



C«Dnlt«U*B «f ttae* VmIU« I Tndnlt yti H, Del*>ud. Trola 
•tNtcO.wlUi iiDiDd« toHchirticIe I Tolnim in Bio., brodii. SB. Mlk. 

iiKTnui. Sto. ^ »4. mad, iL UM. 

■ellbcnuian mr BtttulmtT itetag 

a TnuntaUno ' "■- " — '-■■ -'■'■- 

Kim tho Cd| 
»ud Expluut- 



■ Fb. IC 



rcT Sd. 



■ Moluu 



•, D.D. 

Pp. »a. »wed, n. isi*. 
DlrcklBck<B*l*BreI«. A 

DlBVEUtCE'Hl 



rDlIu. 



. S™. Pp'll 
rssD. Tbi i-i 



Tum Biuuiw. 



at fjricädtm d'uos i>i4l^<». p*i A. Bm- 

aaaUa, da balt LMtng de Ptsm tlf, 
et d'une LeUn dg Clitberius II. >n 
CdidW FiMilUowtkj. Stb. Pp. Sil. lud 

itWo bT Henell. 



Tun LKtav. B^ R. V. Emkuiw. 
FoMSto. Pp. 3lfMdo(li. to. ISX. 
Bniperar at Aiutrf* tctmu 
liOulti Ksaintta. A tcw ward! or 



An Addn« 
RojalSTO. 



As AuUiblognpby. 
SdltedbrOnoLuioVoLPE. TnnaUUd 
Irom Um oapnbUibed Inliaii HS. br 
C. B. C«iui, B.A. T«o vgl»., poil 

STD. Pp. IX. «Dd 646, I8l. 18». 

rortaanjee. Tax om. AmiRmmi.- 
ttom or TKB BcwiAT PuBIDBicnr. Bj 
Ko vaomR FDUHxnna, tbUTth Tniu- 
UMrud iDtnpntor (0 H«r M^h»^ 
Bnpniu Court, imd KemlHr of Üh 
nüabaf Anndatiea. PuUlabad In 
Eogluid at Ihs loaneat oT cbe BcnDbij 
AaaodaUBD. a*o. Pp. Till, and M, 
acwsd. 3a. IMS. 

VuilDJ'a "ItKl* and dt, 
liouuEKrci, DallKno. ' 
Svo. Pp. sg. «wed, I. 
Herbert. Thi Rinn 



rtnnany." 
od lTboci 




^ 



Patermuter Bote. 




Blitory uid Prindpi« Br Ji 

r.:»"!i«"- 

I/CttcrM I^rd Psitnenton, <»□- 

cemjDg tha Quatloa gf ^hlevnig- 
noIltclD. Bto, Kircd. Pli. S2. I 650. 1s. 

a«rtl«caii. LiTTEfu 

B7 fiAll&IET UaOTITBI] 

fröm tho itaifv A'ew. 

tUl ud in olbui. Ca. e 



, Roprintsd 



ditlDT» m<rn tbs ;X]ify A'wi. by 
Hjhriet H*RTi5iiii. b™. Pp. gi, 
Hwed, Is. UM. 

Memitim deiaCour«' Eapacn e 

»DIU RtONI DiCHinLBlI., I6H— 

lOll. ru- la Uiniul* DI TtLuu. Bto, 
pp. Ulli, ud BW. Landr«, IM1 






HkunAngl^. PuN. 
no. Pp. IM, Mllobgd, Si. 




Polier »r tbc Danliih GoTcm- 
ment, snd the " HlRUDdrr- 

■■ " Ä Kny to Cbs Budgtt 

Pp, 71, MWid. U, — ■ 



Cal<doffv« of Jmpotiant Workt. 
,ing up Jon Paol i BBlth. Bocui. . 



UM. olBth. tL «d. ItH. 

"Tliri ■!■! h [liriinmliiillrMii«! IhiiiTilfiil 




; «^ lU PtkUcsI T«kd<«ii 
BmOHUng BkU. Ifonl. ud MlUaU 
Vdlkre IH ft wiM. '*^iw*<wj Com- 
nsbnrin OatUi» oT U» &«(iih 
CaMtitntüai. Wlth »piou todei. B; 
J. AKuna Snrs, b«, BurtetarM* 
lAW. Fe« It». Fp. tSL lad *M, 
AK^ta. IUI. 



pnbtiih«! rrom tlu ITai 
fat AptU, irsi. Kb, 

SriTM Eprcinaa Bor Di 

ruTxm. A Chapur rnm aoeU Bti 
Bj EXHHXi SrOL-o. FIRb 






Ii. IUI. 
SUrj. Lin md LErmu ar Jonr 
Stobi. JlBiKiuaJnaticcatlbaSapnai 
CouK al ibe UnllAi Stucs. aur Du 
rrutawc at l«H al Hwaid Cui«« 
all;. Ediud t^ Ua Hon ViLUAH H 
ftTuaT. Twv Tola. Rinal n«. Pp. ii 
--^-.^^^ — l.UO. clolh. to*. ISil. 

T^iiühi 1 1 IlS' of at^Ti^n M i ,';^„i'.*'" I ^SS" '^" '^^z.''i^^z^ 

tenTfiTpdMkal n ai iLta»!l i4 ÜSIS > ika..-— M C if>i<. I> »■ IMa 
■^»lt^M«Ml5ui>äacalBllan>aia «H.T.Mia. 

jjÄÄÄa^SftE»; r-~' ' 

fÄySwfc. ■r,s£sfsj;sffii ; 

^TbadT if liaialaa l> tansM «an« Ar i 
.T7V ifcifl(fcaBl*alaa«ia™an. c 



»MBlaniil liwillra aoan Ita laaw laM* 




WIU.UB W.Stomi. 1». PbM,ima, 
la. Jta. 
tmiWJ. Ta» OnKior ot rmm Ho». 
Boau Bww» T'Xn, CUat Julias 
cf tb* Suprama Couit Df tba ColUid 
Statia In Uia Hmboa Caipiu Cwa of 
Jotüi Manr^inan. ot Haltiiogrv Co&atf , 
Hd. Sre. Fp. 94, aeml. la. isei. 



^ 



TrUbner db Co^ 60, Paternoster Row, 
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The Blirlit§ of Heatralfl and 

BelUserents, Arom a Modern Point 
of View. By a Ciyiuaii. 8fo., aewed. 
Ib. 

The Rlirhts of Sehleswiir-HoUr 
tein «nd the PoUey of Jiu- 
Imnd. Publiahed by order of the 
Bzecutive Committee of the German 
National Verein. 8to. Fp. 64, etitched, 
Is. 186S. 



Thomson. The Adtobioobapht ow 
▲y ÄRTiZAir. By CHBiBTOPRvit Thom- 
son. Poet 8to. Pp. zii. and 406, oloth. 
6e. 1847. 

Three Experiments of Xlrinv. 

Wlthin the Meana. Up to the Meane. 
Beyond the Meana. Fcp. 8yo., oma- 
mental ooTer aad gilt eages. Pp. 86^ 
l8. 1848. 



Education. 



€la8Sical Instruction : Its 

ÜSB AND Abubb: reprinted from the 
Watmimter Review for October, 1868. 
Poet 8vo. Pp. 72, Is. 1864. 

JFenkins (Jabez.) Vnrr Pogkbt Lex- 
ioon; an Englieh Dictionary, of all ex- 
cept Familiär Worda, including the 
Mindpal Soientiflo and Technical 
TermB, and Foreign Moneys, Weights, 
and Measores. Omitting what every- 
body knowB, and containing what 
everybody wanta to know, and oannot 
readlly find. 82mo. pp. 663. 28. 6d. 

Piek (Dr. Edward.) Oh Mkmort, and 

the Rational Meana of Improving it. 
l2mo. Pp. 188. 9b. 6d. 

Watts and 'Doddridire. Hymks 

Für Childrxn. Revieed and altered, 
Bo aa to render them of general uae. 
ByDr. Watts. To which are added 
Hymna and other Reiigious Poetry for 
Children. By Dr. Doddridoe. Kinth 
EdiUon. 12mo. Pp. 48, stiff oovers. 
6d. 1837. 

Atlasrs. 

Menke (Dr. T.) Orbis Antiqui De- 
scBiPTto, for the use of 6ohool8 ; con> 
taining 16 Mapo engraved on Steel and 
coloured, with desoriptive Lettor-press. 
Half-bound morooco, prioe 68. 

Spmner's (Dr. Karl Vom) Hibtorioo- 
OBOORAPHiCAL Hand-Atxju9 ; oontain- 
ing 26 eoloured Mapa, engraved on 
copper platee : 22 Mape devoted to the 
General History of Bivope, and 4 Maps 
spedally illnstraüre of the HliN;ory of 
the Britiah lales. Cloth lettered, 168. ; 
or half-bound moroooo, £1 la. 

The dewnred and wldelyipread reputation 
which the Hiatorical Atlas of Dr. Spniner has 
attained in Gennany, haa led to the pnbUealioa 
ofthisEogUth Edition, with the Attthom Co- 
operation and the authority of the Oerman 
PubUflher, Mr. Jiutof Perthc«. Inamnnch aa an 
inftrior, anaathoriaed, and eareleMly iwepared 
Atlaa haa reoently appeared, in which Dr. 
Spnmer'a Map« liaTe been rraroduced withont 
rcferenee to ue Copyright of the Autiior, or to 



the demand whieh the pnbUe make ft>r aoenraey 
and fUlneaa, it ia n ecea aary to be partionlar in 
apedfyin^ tbe ** Anthor'a ICdltion.^ 

A detailed Proaneetua, with aapeclmen Map, 
will be Ibrwardea on applieation, on receipt of 
one poatege itamp. 

Hbbrew. 

Gesenlus'HBBRBwORAMMAR. Trans- 
lated firom the Seventeenth Bdition, by 
Dr. T. J. CovAm. With a (^hreetoma- 
thy by the Translator. Svo^ cloth. 
10s. 6d. 

HlBREW AHD BNOLISH LHX- 



looM or TRI Old Tebtameht, including 
the Biblioal Chaldee, from the Latin. 
By Edwabd RoBivaoF. Fifth Edition. 
8to, oloth. £1 6a. 

Striao. 

Uhlemaan's Striao Orakmar. Trans- 
lated ßrom the Qtotuan b/ Ehooh Uut- 
OBivsov. 8to^ cloth. 188. 

Latxh. 

Ahn 's (Dr. F.) New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Leaming the Latin Lan- 
guage. [In üu Pnaa 

Harkness (Albert, Ph. D.) Lanv 
Ollrndorfp. Being a ProgresslTe Ex- 
hibition of the Principles of the Latin 
Ononmar. 12mo, eloth. 6s. 

Orbek. 

Ahn's (Dr. F.) New, Practical, and Easy 
Method of Leaming the Oreek Lan- 
guage. [/« the Freu 

Kendrick (AbabblC.) Grbbx Olleh- 
dortt. A ProgressiTe Exhibition of 
the Principles of the Greek Grammar. 
8vo^ half mlf. Gs. 

Kühner (Dr. Raph). GRAmiAm or 
the Oeebk Lanquaob tor the tue of 
High Schools and GoUeges. Translated 
from the German by B. B. Edwards 
and S. H. Tatu>r. Fourth Edition. 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
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Oataloffue of Important Works, 



Kühner (D&. IUph). Am ELBxniTAftT 
Obammar or TaB Orrbk LAMOUAas. 
TrauBlatad by Samübl U. Tati ok. One 
roL Thirteenth editton. 8vo, oloth. te. 

Modern Grsck. 

FeltOB (Hr. C. C) Ss].«moNt rmcm 
MuOKEK Orbek Writbbs. in ProMBDd 
Poetry. WithNoto». 8to,c1oÜi. 6b. 

Sophodes (E. A.) Bomaio or Modern 
Orebk Obammar. 8vo, bBlf-bound. 
7b. 6d. 

Itauan. 

Ahn*8(Dr. F.) New. l*raotical, and Easy 
Method of Leaming the Italian Lan- 
gnage. First and äeoond Ckiurae. One 
Yol. 18mo Sa. 6d. 



Key to ditto. 12mo. la. 



■lOhouse (JoBK). Nbw Ekoubh aitd 
Itauan Pronuvncqio and Lxplana- 
TORT DionoNABT. Vol. I. Kugllali- 
Italiac. Vol. II. Italiaa-KngUah. T«ro 
▼ola. Square 8vo. doth, orange edgee. 
14s. 

' DiALooBi Inolbu wsd Ita- 

LiANT. I8ino, doth. Ss. 

Camertnl (E.) L'Eoo Italiano ; a 

PRACTIOAL OUIDB TO ITALIAN OuNTBR- 

BATION. With a Vocabulary. ISmo. el, 
4a. 6d. 

Obrican. 

Ahll'sCDr. F.) New, Praoiloal and Easy 
Method of Leaniing the Oermaa Lan- 
First aud Seoond Coune. 
)und in on« vol., ISmo, cloth. 3s. 

Praotical Oraminar of the 



Qerman Language (intended aa a he> 
auel to the fort^foiug Work), with a 
drammaUcal Index vad a Olosaary of 
all the German Words oocorring in the 
Work. Ismo, doth. 48. 6d. 

— Key to ditto. ISmo, doth. 



ls.6d. 



-— — — Manoal of Oerman and 

English ConversAtions, i*r Vode Mecnm 
for English TraTellers. 12mok okith. 
aB.6d. 

Poetry of Germany. A 



Seleotiun ftxnn tho most oelehrated 
Poets. 12mo. sewed. 88. 

Trtt1iner*S Sbries or Gbrman Plays, 

VOR tSTUDBNTH Or THR GbRMA^ LaX- 

ovaob. With Gramnmticai and Bx- 
planatory Notes. By F. Wbinmann, 
Oerman Master to the Royal Institu- 
tion Sohool, Uverpoot, and O. ZnancB- 
MANN. TMcher of Modem Lan- 
guages. No. I. Der Vetter. Comedy iii 
three Acts, by Bodbriox Bbnkdtx. 

[IntJUFrm. 

OehlBchlmser's Oerman-Enolish 
AND Enolxbb-Gbrican Pookbt Diotion- 
ART. With a Pronundation of the 
Oerman Part in English Charaoters. 
24mo, roon. 4s. 



Wolfram (Lnowia) Thb Okrman 
Echo. A Faitbfui Mirnnr of German 
EverT«day Cuuveraation. With a Vo- 
cabulary by Henry Skelton. I2mo, 
cloth. 3s. 

Frbmor. 

Alin*8 (Dr. F.) New, Practfeal,andBaBy 
Method of I^aniing the Freudi Lan- 
guage. In Two Coarses, ISmo^ sold 
separately, at Is. 6d. each. 

The two Courses, in 1 vol. ISmo, 
cloth, prioe 8s. 

Manual of French and 

English Conversation. 12mo. doth. 
28. 0d. 

l4S Brunos (L.) Matkrials por Trans- 
latino moM English into French ; 
being a Short Essay on Translation, 
foilowed '■ V a Graduated Selectton in 
Proee and Verse, from the best ElngUsh 
Authors. 12mo, doth, prioe 4s. 

PmBton (F. DE La.) Echo Fran^ajs. 
A Praotical Guide to French Convers»» 
tion. With Vooabulary. ISmo^ oloth. 
8s. 

Has«iit*s Improtbd Frbnor and Bvo- 
LI8H and English and Frxnch Poobbt 
DionoNARY. 24mo, doth. Sa. 6d. 

Tan L«aan. Lb^>8 Graddbes de Tra- 
DücnoN ET DE LscTüRE : OT, Oraduatod 
Lessous in Trauslatiou aud Readiug, 
with BioeraphioKl Bketchea, Annota- 
tionson irist«w7,0eogrAphy, Synonym 
and Stvie. and a Dictioiiarp of Word 
and Idioms. By Henry Van Laun. 
k2mo. Pp.Ti. aiid476. 6a. 1801. 

RUBSIAN. 

Camet (Jüudb). a Manval op Rrs- 

SIAN AND ENOUSB CONYBBaATION- 

ISmo. 3s. 6d. 

Relir (Cr. Pr.) LrrrLB Manual op 
THE RuasLAN Lanqüagb. ISmo, sewed . 
2s. 6d. 

Dutoh. 

Ahn. A CoNOiSE Grajocab or thb 
Dutcr liANGUÄnE; with a Selection 
fh>m the best Authors, iu Proae and 
Poetry. By Dr. F. Ahn. Traudated 
ftt>m the Teuth Original German Edi- 
tion, and remodelled for Uie nse of 
Bnifltsh Studenis. By Hbnrt Van 
Laün. I2roo. Fp. 170, doth, Ss. 6d. 

PORTUaüBSB. 

A Fractleal Gramatar af Par- 
ttt9Be»eanil EnirlltilifOBhibftiiig 
in a Series of Exerdsee, in Double 
Tranalation, tbe IdiomaUe Structure of 
both Langiiages, as now written and 
spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff's Sys- 
tem by the Kev. Alexander J. D. 
D'Orsby, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, aud Prifessor of the Eng- 
lish Language in that Univerdty. in 
one YoL r2mo, cloth, boarda. 7s. 




Trübner <fc Oo., 60, PaUmoiter Row. 
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€oUoqalal Portuiruefie, or Tvb 

Word« and Phrases or Etrrt-Dat 
LirE. CoiDpiled from Dictation and 
Couveraatlou, tor the tue of Englitb 
Tourist« and Viaiton in Portugal, Tfae 
Brazilfl, Madeira, and tbe Asorea. 
With a Brief Collection of Bpiatokry 
Phrases. Seeond oditlon, oonaider^lv 
en!arg3d and ImDroved. In one ▼of. 
12mo, clath, boaros. 3b. 6d. 

Spaitish. 

Ahn (Dr. F.) A Nbw Praotxoai. aitd 
Easy Method or Learning trb Spa- 
NiBH Lanodagk. PoatSvo {IntiuPrut 

- Kkt to ditto. Post 8to. 
[IntJuPrm 



sewed. 



Cadeiui (Mariavo Velasquez de laV 
As East Introduotiok to Spanish 
CoNTER&ATioiv : coutalning all that Is 
neceaeary to make a rapid progrsM ia 
It ; [Mirtiouiarly designed for tboae who 
bave Utile time to study, or are their 
own instructora. ISmo. Pp.l60,cloth.8a. 

A New Spanish Rcadeb; 



eonaiating of Paaaagea from the moat 
approred Autbora in Proae and Verse. 



With a copioua Vooabnlary. (Sequel to 
tbe Hpaniah Qrammar upou tho Ollen» 
dorff Method. 8to. Pp.352, clotb. 6a. 6d. 

' A DlOnOM ART O» TB« SPA- 

KrsH AKD EvoLiSH Laitguaob. For iba 
uae of yoiiugLeamers and TraTellera. 
In Two Pa> ts. I. Spaniah -Engliah ; II. 
Engliah-Spaniab. Crown 8vo. Pp. 860, 
roau. loa. 6d. 

€aflena (Ramom Palbvkitkla y Jua« 

DB LA C). MBTOOO PARA APRRKDER A 
USKB, BSCRIBIR T HABLAR EL InOLES^ 

aegun el aiatema de OUendorff. Conun 



tratado de Pronunoiadon al piineipio, 
y iiu Ap^ndioe Importanta al ftn, one 
airve de oompleineuto i, la obnu Un 
tomo en 8to. de AOO p<gina>. ISa. 

Cadena. Clave al miamo. En 8vo. 6a. 

■artzenbiuch (J. B.) and Lean« 

mlnK (H.) Eoo DB Madrid : a Prac- 
tioal Guide to Spaniah Converaation. 
Poat 8to. Pp. S40, olotb. 6a. 

Blorentln (M. de), a Sketch on the 

COMPARATITB BRAITTIJBBOFTHE F&BITOH 

AMD Span iBH Lanouaobs. Part l. , 8to, 
pp. 88, aewed, la. 0d. Part IL, 8to, 
pp. 60« aewed, Sa 

Velaaquec and Slmonne. A New 

Mbtbou to Read, Write, and Speak 
thb Spakxsb Lakouaob. Adapted to 
OUendorff'a Syatem. PoatSvo. Pp.558, 
cloth. 6a. 

Key to ditto. Poat 8to. Pp. 



174, cloth. 4a. 



Abn*S (Dr. F.) Gerxan Commsrcial 
liBTTKB^WRiTBB, with EzpLuuUory In« 
troductiona In Eotgliah, and an Indaz 
of Worda in French and KngJiah 12ino, 
clotb, prioo 4a. 6d. 

— Frbnor GomcBmcxAii Lar- 

tcr-Writbr, on tha aame Plan. 12mOi 
cloth, price 48. 6d. 

Spanish do. 

— — — ^ Itauah do. 



[Ä 



thePrat 
thePrm 

LeTJ (Matthias). Thb Hivtort op 
Shorthand Writino ; to whioh la i^>- 
pended the Syatem uaed by the Author. 
er. 8vo. cloth. öa. 

Taylar's System of Shorthand 

WRrnvo. Sdited by Mathias Lbvt. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. 16, and thrae platea, 
atiff Cover, la. 6d. 186S. 



Theology. 



American Blhle Union. Rbvibbo 
Vebbion ofthb Holt Soriptures. viz.: 

Book op Job. The common Engliah 
Veraioc, the HebrewTezt, ancTtbe 
Reviaed Version. With an Introduo- 
tion and Notea. By T. J. Conant. 
4to. Pp.zxx, and 166. 7a. 6d. 

GosPKL BT Matthbw. The Common 
Kngliah Vaordon and tho Beceived 
Greek Tezt : with a Reviaed Veraion, 
and Critical and Philological Notes. 
By T. J. CoNANT, D.D. Pp. zl. and 
17a. With an Appbndiz an the 
Meaning and Uae of Baptlaaln. Pp. 
106. 4to. t«s. 

GospEL AOOORDiNO TO Mabk. Tnuia- 
lated from the Greek, on tbe Baria of 
tbe Common Engliah Veraion, with 
Notes. 4to. Pp VI and IM. 5s. 



GoapEL BT John. Ditto. 4to. Pp. zv. 

and 172. fis. 
Acts op thb Apostles. Ditto. 4to. 

Pp. IV. and 8S4. 6a. 
Epistlb to thb Bphbsianb. Ditto. 4to. 

Pp. VI, and 40. i9. 6d. 
Epistlss op Paul to thb Thsssalo- 

NLANs. Ditto. 4to. Pp. vui. and 74. 

4a. 6d. 
EpunruBB or Paitl to Timothy and 

TiTua. Ditto. 4to. Pp. vi. and 78. 

Sa.6d. 
EpiffTLE OP Paul to PHiLEMON.Ditto.4to. 

Bdwed. Pp. 4M Is. 6d. 12mo. dotb, 2a. 
Epistlb to thb Hebrbwb. Pp. rv. and 

90. 4to. 4a. 
Second Epibtlbof Peteb, Epistlcs op 

John and Jude and thr Revbla- 

TION. Ditto. 4to. Pp. 254. 5a. 
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Catatofftte of Important Worti. 



Krttttaa. Tnc TiHpoiuLiTin < 



il DciotioDil, EdlUd b; 



ITA : p*rt UI- pp. I 
cainpbrU. KewRei 



BAmEEIN PBIU)LaOI(UU.T 

Conhartoim (Tbe) dT« Caibsil« 



F«ltOll. Tri: Pbh 



Fronile. Tri b 



CoUi^. Oxliiri. Bsprinlad Ihns 



I. BJJ.A 



SCRIPTU RILLT. Bt HeNRV Fl 

lUmQ. Pp. J 08, ololEi, llmp. 1S6S. 
, Tri MmtoH or tbi 



of llBidDlboni. TiinilKteil fi 
Ocnnnn. P«t Bto.,i<iw<Kl,1 
Bllci. HiBtii« HjxoHn. Ad HiitDrical 
Knuoliy HUnHTOing tbo Age, Ai ' 
Hhip, and AulbeaUdly of tbr 
TMlBDiBit. By Ihe Rot. Du. I 
lala FoUoir ot Uirpua ChriiU C< 



HenaeU The E4BLr Cor 

THiWOaLB.I '_T' 

CliaTTiotor of ChriitlRoltr 

RoTsliktloii. iDDludliigui iufeatlgmIl(>D 



d tll bcÜlDg Qpoi Ibc 



Chaptcr of Gibbon. 
KNELL. I2ma. Pp. ISG..C1 



ÜuUicred clileß; from netat wo 

4. HeHNELL. Poit STD. tp. 12t'|I1() 



Debiercd to tbi ätudenuiu Ami 
ColloBa,lnlS^l.«7^B-*9, Pp.T^iano., 

Hunt. Thi Rbjoios of thr Hi 




Sä&^-üiS" ff"""' ■■"* 



« rf^üTtmik, tfiSioli 'S 



thiouffboul 1i cnjnlatUly sfBllc 



ÄS; 






TrObner <fc Co, ' 



, PatemtitttT Row. 






Mkan. A Fiw THDFaBnroBt TODHO 
Hin. A LbCuti dallm«d bilbr« (ha 
Benton MansnEila Ubnrr AiaaetotlDii, 
on lu Wth AanLni^jy. Bf Boun 



OtntlTlty. Dy Fiumu Wilujih Vm- 

(»ford. «nd Aulhorof -Tb. 8«i1:lU 
Somwiiod Aipln>tletu.'BU, Bwaad 


Parker, tkb ssiuiom o» 

ByTHEoDOMpinKi», r« 


m.doUi. 


■1 


0( PItn. .nd Ae nIMJ« Ibont Id 




. --. D.1 

CiSTAiH PoBTiom or 



Pc.rou.in 


w™; 






















'*^«'J'm 






















rp^.il.^^r'^lz-^ 


tii 



■■ m Tbeui? öf Um Unlvprac^ uni Ib« 
uaP-ÜHiplaof PraotlMl Ufa; Amt i 
SpKiiUtlT* PhOonphir, tbao u Fn 



lnUillrn|mlrin!SEI!lwta«KninslIlS 
fnn a» liwiw MnwHw nfaiWatiÜ 
Thleti th> inlHrTil iti chMT apiiHlt, U 



Tbtolc^lad Initlluta). Bacbui Bucri 
Rio; or, Carapnulioii und UeUTsry i 
BanDoiu, Tg wblgh ira iiddad. üisn 
o» KXTUPDiunoDa Pbeacbwu. 
UniT WiBi, Jon.. DD. Pp. 
llou., doUi, 1*. Sd. 

tImiiBliea iCaxati.'xrm, 
FwMHitii» ar '^ ■■- 

JUDC Wiltlaa an Pupyni la (^ Fbmt 
Catitfuj, uhI pnmmd in Uu BgTptlu 
Hingus) af JiiH|ih Ma/v. Eaq., Unr- 
pul ; wich ■ FntnIL oT St. Ilätthaw, 
him a fiwn» PilnUog at Hount AUm 
Bditad ud IIlutnMd, witb Nota wd 
UMoiiool ud liUni; PralwniHiii, 
cmtklnliic Hmflnutan yB»«ini]M ol 
Ihs tua* pn-tivu of Hol; S«iiHai% 
Irom pBÜjrl ud Funbrnnit MBS. In 
tbs HonHlori» ol Hoont AUm of Bt. 
CubiriiM nuMotiDtSbui, orSt.flkbbi, 



iÄrrf?ai'i.i:vR?^.rfSi.r.'ti;;?^ 



P1ir1tiujl«ni, ud Fr 
tiou. läigB p«t Sn>. 



lar.tboUbDrrb. 
e* ItgrUed 8d- 



'^■iTT^Ivr k iKuM ton 



w r^^^jnhn-^inMHÜuMT Anin 



Catalogv« of ImpoHaM Works. 




Phüosophy. 

AnBiposItlOIIOf SpIrlttuaUni , wln Uh luteti nlwr mth, vhWhu« tlxlr 



Appendix, Bj »JCEmo. »to. Fp.SSD, 
jttklnson vxA n«rtlne*ii, Lr- 

AXD I)EVEl«P¥Kirr. B*IlENnTOniW]E 

ATKimoK. P.U.S., and EUniun M*ii- 

TTNUD. Pon STD. Pp. lil. ud »0, 

deth. IS£I. - 

ipvInUmciil DfmwUvvLD nylbri 

IH vT ilj IbU >t BfTT Kid, ULM» 

rirörld'li »üii'tirüni^öin)ibnv>< 

1i docmMlB, bf li UM taIb i tT ha h AnlOf np 
IhilGiiBUlB oT IIA. nl HUd u» !• M^ Bi 
dMBnioutfjt baK-fttniUli. liriuk.ftT CoBui 

—...j . .. 1 j — ----i,, OT AoaDRS Cann. tmalaUA ud 

CoadeDwd by HAum MtKTiVBjui. 
i nli. lAnn nsat tno, «lolb IS*. 
•A mit -It^dkmi iiTi BiHka« 'ith 

Gigf: 










Kiä^v 



dif fäbM »?blliit ilnt- 



tfirifTOiwoi, md Um M»drtd hra u üiB M - Tb« 
■ankltrtMHvttbDiQftiaad mHDtiDuüiTQvv 
odl ladduwlj. la dkÜBjidihtd br h hdiiIW 
rttnu DfaHlwad. Ib da 1widiEr> ifba ud 
pKOnDtiUnrüHDiDBlBB. nu- tan* h ■ —'^' 



■rät« gf thp ■ ■■i rttov »>tBt 'ttapcuput MBdf bf 
muüilDdli nun.' Hic rvi^of nvUlu wUflh 
Sl/'i.SMSpOi ^- 




fin MI ^Sam Dt' 

küwltd« ud e< tfc* 

ftnubnübhM-OiÜBixUi bb mtphOii- 

laaUnniiBd tojE» pBMlcMl|Bor^^^ 
hH «pquadbcnilr ricorniiL? b> t^ (Hk Dl 

M3iu*MSidSi«r 



), PaternotUr Rote. 



ailh AonlTonary. B; Houn 
Flnt Snmtuy o( t£a Uno. 
I Bnird of BduciiUon. ScooDd 
L Pp. WV WniD.. Hw«l. M. 



D Lkw AdmJniMrj- 
tlnn af SamUBl tu Ott BabyloalBfa 
Clipll'llj'. By Fbasoib Wiiuak Nkw- 

'Tirnafl» ?=llnwnf BlIlmICoH«»«. 

L Md Aathor a[ "Tbs Sosl : Its 
•plrtlignii" 




DUoranw 

BpMkof Albtlum. nr tlis Pt 

iDgy, udnfpuraTIialini. I 

■■ ■ TfaeDty of tha UulTtnc^ uid thsn 

u ■ P'iDsfpl» «f Prunlcsl Ufo ; Brrt u 

8paciiUtf«ii PhlloDiibT. than u Pfu- 

tlol Etbl«." 



¥:£r^ 



ii'SrjgS KaSSi .wSSySqgSig 






of bli Ewly Lira and 
Fp, «D, lewad, 1 

- Thb Pdhuo Pommon or 
pnasbod (t tb* 

_ . QimTTOii™ HnuKUL or 

tbs Flnt Pui gf Uig Book of Oauarti, 

EtaUgioiu. By OuiUHD Dl BJUUToin 

■nrt anUi^vl. Sto, IV- 'U. lad NB, 



Bull, Harsb 



Thbidou Fi 



■lpleT(Hu.i 

Rhätodo ud 
Theokigica] li 



f J. . Pnhaasr af Bscmd 



TS! GpKTLX* Of BT. JaUES tBD ST. 

J DDC WrltMn OQ PapTnu In tba FInt 
CaDtotf . ud iiTMum ia tba RgTpUui 
Hoaanm ot Joaapfa Manr, Eaq., Unr- 
port: v[ih ■ FartniterBL Kittbinr. 
ft«n ■ fiH» PalDÜag at Xount Atbo*. 
KdIMd and lUuatniä. »Ith Nataa aod 
Ulatortail wd Utani7 PinlKomau, 
ODabdoiiig onianiHitotT Fac^WmUia of 
tba aama portiona of Baly Baripton, 
tram P^i^ and Fanhmgat MS8, In 
tha UonutariaanfNciunCALhahDrat. 
Csthcrii« Ol) Voua t SioJil, of St. Babba, 
inPiileitlaD.u>dDbb«r*aa[E«. Folis. 

Tayler. A RcnuBiicrr or thi Rcu- 

Faritanlnn. Aud Frea laquiry. By 
J. J. TiTLES, U.A. Naw RailKd Edl- 
UoD. Lugs poat Btd. Tt. 6d. 



^;y: 



«anluli (oll orihondn.! 

a book w WBll mn«lT«d. » weil *r1Haa nXm 
iBrtrnrUn •> IU>. Thmrh« nKaHioriGä 



/^ 






Caialogy» of ImporUmt Workt. 



Tiefet«. THiWtV TOWItUM 4 bLCWCD 

Lin ; m, tb* Dootrlna at B/iVig^aa. Br 
JoBiN« OmtuiB Fichte. TnuiiUtod 
bjr WiluamSiuth. Fort Sri, Pp. lüi. 
■Dd Hl, oloth. I*. IM*. 

MuoiK or Joimni Gottuki 

Fichte, Bv Wtlliu »mith. Hsoiud 






,--WIl(.wllM>ai»(llU>g niburt VI bWI- 



FKCMn. PdFOLiUt Cs>inuinTT ; iti 
TnuulCloa BtiUa, ■ - • -■ ~ 
nLepiiwtiC By Fl 
' B.. roroMrly of Pambniu Cnllsee. 
~,tt<üA. Ulli Pän»la>l Cjinta of Stdc« 
Priiiriiid Dodaow.lal ar aliinliMfa. Paat 
Bn. rp I«. «ad »M. alolh. 18». Si. 

-"Irtd 1h. (he pMlllTHlMl o' •■'- *—■-<— • 



SalL Tai Ljw of Ihfeksokitio 

^PUED TQ AWTUCT IDK» »KD Ü 

Hind EitiKoa.' CD^rfted. 'Cnoa Sto. 
Pp. 130. Bauild iii clath, ta, «L 

BIckoli. ASisvtaBtVoKkt.&cit.ii'Tt. 

Ut Llvpevi P. Hiok.>e. D.d.. A'ilbor 

of " ButioD«! Pnytbolcnfy." RoyilBm. 

Pp. riLL »mi ISi, clolli. IBM. l»i. 
lARKfard. RiLiorow iSD Eopdattoii 

Aij'BEt. LA>o»our llb^'pp.Tr.'iii 










9 HiMnl H^tDij of ifaaSDul, 
■■ UM null or Tbaalnnr- Bf Pr'hcii 
Wiujtii Kmu>, formarl j Filtoir oC 



a ßiHn ths Rlitörj of Uy Crssd. 
„, fRAMciaWTUJANNinniiN. Soivsd, 
li.. poit Bto, slotli, lt. M. 

niniU[w<telSB*pllcllTBn1IlHln.ni»*Dfall 



M lhlV&ukarlH.lkSlt> dlBOif' 



low ima nwUi^i^ÜL 
mtu ptcRUCa vT Oc 



N«*>lli. 

mami. Tranilstad rnmi tbo Oirnii 
byth« Kei. Jons Dii-iON. Foil *i 
!>. M, cJeth, lU*. la. 
Owen (RomsT Da.ls1. PoorrAUS o« 
Ad iDlurEiid EoälUta Copjrlgbt BdlUon. 
»Id witUn a 'cry ihotl Unw In J 



pcvHBtadWoii. tba aotligr 




Um PMpl* oT Zürich. B; Psof dk 
OaBxi. Twul&ud frofu ths Bauoi 
Bdltkn «f ths oilgtul. Sro. Fp. I 



EwiiiL« or Caunimn. Bf Pbo- 
mm C. ÜLLiuni. TnntOated bf 
Ldct SjLiTDnns. Foit Bra. Pp. IIS, 
eloth. 3i.6d. 
ITkat U Tivtfet FiiatCTo. Fp. IM, 



li ,. _. 

BMLnff th« HmWDj of Fültb sod 
K&owlBdn. A aart« of Dtoemms. 
B> Tmnus Wnaan. U.A.. Im« MlnlnsT 
irf St. PMer^ llimnft. Soroicta; 
AatbcT of "Tnnli Ib Egypt," etc. 
ank Pp. tS^ alotk. ISM. ta. 



Phüolc^. 



A*lirr(T>tta PB.I1.X OxmSn:» 

Ol Itx S^J*ti 1^4i(iia» Ib |wrHg«l«r. 
Ad baj. llow., okiu, tV- '■'i- ■'■1 




Kstaa to b* otiaKnd Im »llttaiF th* 
Knr Kwttrti DtaicwiT of tha PMMo- 
flial BdÖMt. pnivBl bj ■ CaanlttM 
of a*Sa«Mr. Bta. Pp.HBm^*d. 

C«leT*«SC (H^OI, Bm, of LIB- 



Ina to tha platad bfÜ ' 
af tta* ThiifBMth Omäatj. I 
.doth. Pp.IOt.gB. 



«■r«*,bal^a Um 

I. Boote «ad BuB» ■ 
D, wiw all thB *iw6a civilBiB- 
Pnftx. Boot, nd SsOi ^dw 
_ _ — .1 hf Dr. C LDTTXia. of iba 

r.J.P<FwraTiu.Ebrt..X.A.,T(fiLBdL ' 

:Kaw ~ i- •^~ 



LCwMiM BMtr —»ii* M«. 

UaaarT *-- (ta pm^ nst—UM. 
tho Bt^BBlH of BbIt ^«Mtotte 
IMa sTtbörint BuHiak VwToan- 
— - ' glllfl b* P. J. Febittu^ bq, 
ILA. TliB. Hdl, G«BbrUcB. m 



n 



Trubiter S Co^ 60, FaUmotter Bqid. 



A Canrlwr Mlddle- Bncllfb Die» 
tlonarr (ir itia perlixT IfiSt!— 1074, 

Umci.t 111 Mlllou'* dsnlb. Ldiled tij 
F. J. Fdtlnivau, Eflq^. &f-A, £vD. 

PhlloloirlaU SociFtT. PBopuuLa 

>. Pp. ia, BBwed, 

Tbc PhUolorle*! Soclrtr-H Niw 
"■ — ■■ -'1 UIctloiMn'. BmIs ot 

"" ■ I Periwf. - 







difflcnllKl.i Prtudj; 



Mntiini 
SophoclM (E. J 






OdbiimlWiLUui. RSIi.), TbiXobo- 
UBsrti, RinuBir ot Edipt. h iwerdad 
oit ths huiiu nf bar Templn. PilH«, 
ud TomtM. lUuBtnMd wlth Map*. 



Alcock (RDTBEkroRD, Roidsiit Diltliib 



niUol). SRnraoru DHU 
, Duioh, a ■ " ■■ 

■emlliX (STANIEtAS, H.D., Attacb« t 



tlai trbiUu pn« it Pvli 

BHrt arUitlaMiiBa M CUi 

IiCKKC> Tai Chdih Ci-ikcs. With 
■ TruulaLlon, Critkal uid Eiogatloü. 
Not«. FroliigticWD*. uid Cnfilod* tn- 
dsi«. BT Jaub LmoK. D.D., of tlu 
lADdon tlMimilT Sadttf, in tenm 
Tcila. Viit. I.. WDlaltiinr Canftndiui 
AnalKti, tha anaX txaaag. and ths 



. ns PijiLoons. 4iii 

nÜf nödtred iDto EngUoh, wHh 

Ungun^. Bv tha ImU W. H. Me 
edlUoD. FuiL rp.GS. »«>. priuS 



Gnoukb, U-Miutwl W) 



Eogliih Vooitiu 

tio, Pp, 1— aa 






Appandiov. 

■ läüiakrit- 



Catalegitet^ Important Worit. 



ati«: biiiw > 
poftioii c* tbta imlant work an Vddik 
ntM ti««Ui«rwlUi Um CommMtar; 
of KOVAULA-Sai — ' "■ — ' — i'- -• 



lSaS»Pw 



^Ät 



Sm^44M. 



IT Um Roli|lDUt ud SocUl tuti 



LL.D-, Ihm Prind[wl ot tbs Gai 

mant Suukrlt Collcg« d( Baou«. 
Voll. IV, V., aud VL »wo., cDiiUi. 

Seivct Kpecimena oftbr Tbe«- 

trrDrillC UlDdoa.tJdulMlBirrDm 

the Oiisiml 8iuukrit._ üj^ Huiuoe 
EdlUoa, » loli. ' 







r^.'^^sSSü^^^Ss 




.. Benffd Hgdloal Bsr- 



Eiihcisb: ori Na- __« 
Is« U> Rand. WriW DT apcKk 
Ulli l*njn«a«, ou "— "" 






■■ Zum LairoDioE. Br Hakti* 
DO. Dr. PhU. »lo. Pp. M, 
'ed. 141. IMI. 
— Bhati oh Tn» S«oBto L»ii- 

LOEB. WlUTUfll, AKD RlUOIO» ür 

j Ptaun, By Muctik Uado, 

-, Phll.. Saporinunilflat ot Suukilt 

_J|.. i_ .1.. r..._, CoUbjb, gfi,_ 



StodkH tn Ibs Poo 



IUI, 91*. IStJl. 

•mbiiloB 



EvMaKcilKrlnn,_Epi«t«iMliu 



prftoJ^lkiiM iDterpntatiaiM UDoUthn 

Bunmuu. FoUn. Pp. I. and Il> 
18U. <0nlr «W copiM prinMd. < 



iiin*'{ir ^müTin Im iiTüImIiIii iP^g^ 

brtMg. S[«»M|M Miit««! »1. ty WiwMaM- 
M^idaHifiw&allitiuiti ImSSi*, tn t^S 
l9 Mtair ft ll H l ar lBanu4» Ua iruaiaatieäl 



erec Maobi MiirasTM : belog a B* 
rtu er Addrenei. preHntod bv tha 
Hatln I-eonle u HÜ Bii»LleDeT am 
OniBoi anii. K.C.B,. F.R.S.. With 
tntnduiTÜop, ttomuic^ and Explaiu- 



Trübiurjt Cb., 60, PattrtuMtir Bote. 



torvSoli», TowbicliiBidd«!» 

CollcctloiiofLuiKm^e'ji. üjCiUBLI» 
OUVER E, [Javie». 8to. Pp. M7. 1», 
WllllMU«, nntLuBDsLntluiHuii 
UtninUfB, wlth ■ shnrt VcgvImLirT^ 
% W77„ Wii.iJAii»,BJl. eqim«it.o. 
Pp.SD. gloU. lADdoD, ist». 3«. »d. 

Trlslot. A Coimm DicnoK.iir, 

EbulIBH. OBHM.B, *NDPBnfOH.*Iltll 

»nUroIr naw pUn. fiir tlio um of tbi 
Thm NstioDi In Tbiw NcUaiu. 
Oua (Dl. iioiill <lo, clotb, »d Mliea. 

TctroKlot. Ntv UsiikmalDictioh- 

ijci>' niiaifiyttoiii. änullSm, oloUi. 
Tb. 6d, 
Brammatoirraplij. A Hihdii or 

ASniHT IND UüUClN LliraCMDl, 

Bu il OD ttai äcrmiui CumpflitlaD uf 

Pf. so. dIocL, prl«7i. Ed. 



llaKleni IinitiiHK. MwitalalttMailn.H.vlLI 
bc »~>ulMd viindiüüEi to thiWiälütot 
eiuOii)!. Ille AniUHT UnnM, tbi BoaMll«, 



iBmciLtniu. 

Adliu (dc tuihls). Oraik (Ankllt)^ 









A Latin, EnsUsk, Itailiui, Bnd 
PolTKtvt Anllialorr, nitli » n- 
Tlnr ^ Tns>Uti«u tad IllustMiIoDi. 
Td be jHibliahed Da» > f ht ; dnlgnod 

loarutng, u well oh FQ fgrvord tha oul- 
tlwüou of tbe Ennlliili Ungnu» sod 
UiErmturs In [bUv. snd tb»t »r Uia 
Italiui 1» Oreat BnUin, AinBric*,BDd 
AuilTmJli. EdliedhyJoH^SPAiiuuBi, 
Ott. ISOL. Ng. 1. oblong llo. i», «d. 

A Uandbook of Afrlcan, Ao«- 
triülan. Bnd PoItdfiUui Pbl. 
lolupo'j M npHBisnwd in ths Ltt 



Vul. I. FuII.SQUUiAftUil,>io iiD.IM. r^M 
Vdl. I.Pull, AhUa (Marl)! nr i£c Tra^uf 

ToLn!p»ni'AMSK<»?n.PlkK,lll liJoi 
VoL U. P« l l^_j™^L«j-^„l «j. U|,. 

bilW «nnrUnK U» ef Iltg 
(■■«□da oT NcDpm^ Ijrü, 

lnlj*j,1^'pv>tl. iL 
Tal. n. Put t. Kl' Zsalüd. (In -~ ' 
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Caialoffue of Jmportant Workt, 



natural History, Ethnology, etc. 



AkiwsIz (Louis). Ah Bbiat os Clab- 
BZFlCATIOir. 8vo, d^th. ISi. 

BlYtli an«- flpeke. Repobt oh a 

ZOOLOOICAL COLLECrnOir TROM TBK 8o- 

MAU CoüVTRT. By Edwabd Bltth, 
Cormtor of the Royal Asiatic SocietVs 
Museum, Caleutta. Reprinted from the 
Twency-foarth volome of the Joamal 
cf the Royal Aaiatic Society of Bengal ; 
with Additions and Corrections by the 
Collector, Capt. J. H. Bpekc, P.R.G.S., 
Ac, 8yo. Pp.16. One Colonred Plate. 
8a.6d. 



, (jAim D., A.M., Member of the 
Boc. Cr8. Nat. Cur. of Moeoow, the Boc. 
Philomatique of Paria, etc.) A System 
OF MiMERALoor : oompriaing the moat 
reoent IHscoveries; incinding ftiU Dea- 
eriptiona of Spedea and their Localitieai 
Chemical Analyees and Formnlaa, Ta- 
blea for the Determinatlou of Mlnerali. 
with a Treatiae on Mathematical Crys- 
tidlography and the Drawingof Figarm 
of Ci^etala. Fonrth Kdition, r»-wntten, 
re>anranged, and enlarfped. Two vola. 
in one. lUuatrated by 600 woodcuta. 
8to. Fp. MO, doth. £148. 

8ui^;»lemeint8 to ditto^ 1 to 8. 



l8. oaoh. 



— — ^^ Manual of Mineraloot; 
indudinff Obearvations on Minea, 
Rooka, Reduction of Orea, and the Ap- 

SlicaÜona of the Sdenoe to the Arta ; 
edgned for the uae of Sdioob and 
Collegea. New edition, revi^ and en- 
larged. With S€0 lUoatrationa. 12mo. 
Pp. xU and 450. 1800. 7b. 6d. 

Note and Gllddon. Ttpbs or Mah- 
KiMD ; or Ethnologioal Reaearchea baaed 
upon the Andent Monnmenta, Paint- 
IngB, Sonlpturea, and Crania of Raoes, 
and npon their, Natnxal, Cteognphieal, 
PhilologioaU and BihUcai Hiatoiy, by J. 



C. Norr, M.D., Mobüe, Alabama ; and 
Gbo. R. Oliddov, formeriy U.S. Conaul 
at Cairo. Platea. Royal 8to. Pp. 738. 
Philadelphia, 1«64, cloth. £1 ta. 



Hott an« «Uddan. 

4to. £1 10a. 



The aama» in 



Inpioehoub Raceb or the 
Eabth ; or, New Chaptera of Ethnolo- 
gical Inquüy: induaing Monosraphs 
on Special Departments of Philology, 
loonography, CraniosoopT, Palconto- 
lofTT, Pathology, Ardueology, Compa- 
ratiTO eography, and Natural History , 
oontributed by Alfred Manrv, Francis 
Pulszky. and J. Aitken Meigs, M.D. ; 
prenenUng Freah InTcstigations, Docu- 
menta, and Materials, by J. G. Nott. 
M.D.,andG£o. B.Guodon. Platea and 
Mapa. 4to. Pp. 056. London and Phi- 
ladolphia. 1857, sewed. £116«. 

Nett and Gllddon. The same. royal 
Syo. £1 fts. 

PlCkerlnv Ths Geoghaphical Dia- 

TBIBUnON or AiriMALS AHD PUkKTS. 

By Charles Piokeriho, M.D. 4to. 
I^. 214, doth. 1854. £1 11s. 0d. 

Bclater. CATALOors op a Collechok 
or Amerioam BiRDB bdonging to Philip 
LuUey Sdater, M.A., PhD., F. RS., 
&C. The figuräa will be taken from 
Typioal SoMimenB in tho CoIlecUon. 
8vo, With Twbnty Coloured Platea. 
£1 10. [/» iVtparatioa. 

Tbe Ibis. A Maoaeote or General 
Ornitholoot. Edited by Philip Lut- 

LBT SCLATER, M.A. Vol. I. 1850. 8tO, 

doth. Cdoured Platea. £1 ISs. 



Vol. II., 1860. 
VoL III., 1801. 



£112s. 
£l6s. 



Tbe Orster : Where, How, and When 
toFind,Breed.Cook,andEatit. ISmo. 
Pp. TÜL and iM. la. 



Medidne, etc. 



AlthaiM (J.f U.D.). A Trkatisb out 
Medigal ELBOTRicmr, Thsorbtical 
AND Praotxoal. 8to, cloth. 7a. 6d. 

The Sp ab or Burops. By 

Julius Althaus, M.D. 8to., cloth. 

[/n the Pn$i. 

» Cases Treated by Faradi- 

SATioN. By Julius Althaus, M.D. 
ISmo. Pp. 10, sewed, Is. 



Catlin (George). The Breath op 

liirs. (Manugraph.) 8to^ with Illua- 

trations. Ss. 6a. 
Cbapnuui. CRLORoronM and othsr 

Anjuthetiob; their History and Use 

during Cbildbed. By John Ghapman, 

M.D. 8to., sewed, Is. 
Christian Revivalb ; 

their Histort and Natural Histort. 

By John Chapxan, M.D. 8to., sewed, 

Is. 



^ 



Trühmr A <7ck, 60, Paternoster Saw. 



Itanclliion 



;?» 
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BnbJBCta «id Teno» o( Anulomi, Fhj- , 

»loW, mthology, Hvglena, Therm- i iw M«a— l^u d»j]i|Umi »M ,«. 



. . Uüdinl JuriApru- Hi^ H^l& «Tbl« UhbflUcwd « wlU bärfZT 

N'u>dDridinsnl Wuicni Formul» | toipaa p f in ■gWtd-j.Bt f, mj uh liniert 3 



gteatLy aolu^cd. 



CoKTEWTs: — TJi» B)uk Dmlh— The 
DiaclQE H KDin— Tb c SwutingSlcknaM 
— GbndPlleriuagea, 



Parrlsh (RoiitiiD), As t^rmonvcmoii 

■ Toxt-Book for th« StadoDt. lind u ■ 
(SnldD Ibr Uia Pbfilslsii &iid rboniu- 
MUlirt. Wilhmany FonDulosuid Pre- 
KiiptlonB. Seeoiid editlDn,;r«HÜy BH' 
Inrgfldind lin|iroTi«l. Wt'.ii Two Hun- 
dnd tud Fortyslx UlUBtmtioQE. 8vs. 

BIrk ClMtinbcr (THi). lamo. Pp.SD, 



Fractioal Science, 



AnHIn. Cuiim ihd theib Cou. O'Slelll. Che 

Kuxt«! ar, A Pncllcnl TtuUh ofl iNcnvEixi-.,* 
Ualousoiu uid Hjdmulio CsoieDla, 
tbflr PreparatioQ. Application, noa 
Un. Cotaptled frani tbe bigh»! 



lanotf during a long p«Had otpro- 
lal pTMtl». To wbloh li added 






d Euliu^Bd by th« Autliör. 



HT OF ClUOO PmwT- 
Ii-EACiiivo, luolndüi^ 

Hmlial. WIth DO- 
■ wlth 



]fiH iiibJecUf for tbQ yean le&Sud 
äSfl. Bv Charles OtIhl, Bvo. Pp. 
;il, *oS. 18.. 



Boyti UOMmj Ci: 



aij Drewlng, Bt t 
Cdlega, Säodliap 



BiMography. 






lo ths Mlddlal »Dm; wllh an maloilcil «id Mbll» 

of tbo NtDotaaiith Century (Vol I. li ] gfmphlcU Inlroductioo. liifoUo.Mpp. 

DDw publiihad.) Two loli' Imp tva, Onlj- ISOnpiei printod.DiiitoutüDWd 

slotli. To SubsoriberB, £1 IM. : tol^oo- puper: boiiDd In tlie uitluus atTle. 

»bierlbara, £a «*. | £iii. 



Cataloffoe of Important Work». 



CKXton. Th( Ojike nr Che». A »- Ln<ewlr(Hiniu 
rk prialad In otliotx. Wich A 



Bnglud. SiDiillMio.bDunillnfallam. tLoDi b* Prof« 

InOaltTltDfUupiirlod. PiiMjElU. Bdlted V^"»' 

T-i— 1J.J. .1 ui i^j •rite.DAiiirtkx. Miilgonenil 1111 

tJS^.JV3i3w,ft^.!riS"u!£ wi8> P"*«". pp. '.-■ nii: Edii« 

EGiEk lettK bDokhfciT tkw PR«« hmnn« Fnbos. pp. i>— lil ; BLognpliL»! U 

hMlUniiftfMMli/JfneliUia gnf tliwtjiHi- roolr of Ör. Ludswlg-, pp. iiU(,ri»;iit 

büSäSn^*niä!tbS?%'Mgt<Mlnl Intmäuotory BlbUoKr»T>hl™l Noticii 

!£■• HoUa AR sr FitsMA).- ^^ pp. ili— Uli. fnlloTod by 1 

I fwoduetl« of UM int vvrk P*^ 








Trimmer d Co^ 60, PaUmotter Bow. 




.,-,^.- „JSSiüS? 

I wi!uiU>4 Dir Hm fmi luiMlh uhUliki 

(Htiind. dlux In • acliuiu •)u|« In «irraiaiii 

mrihi. U LM IMi» M Im iImm IM düitr- 

lMni)H> iir IUibW- II k • initlu UHlnluliti 
fHnn oT ttd «rat 'IhM not oidj Oh UUa gf 

>■ nyoiirT WHllcArt (Jki Jofninit Mv^' 

" Jd vihmvhb of Ah dfwfli nt Ih* ullHr Iv 
n» kl bri IsMal UM miul (f Uw nrk, B 
tiH b«B eanlHllt (nDand I7 rvowtnit »cfaft- 
In», wba have ftlH inailf ntnf raioMr »Mf- 



"fi^?SiT«iilirillii IH.. ilr,<»» mfa»'« 

mmpnoMT inOL i^ tMkt'uo, tat lt. 

bm_a lUllf H li liKonba • dmnnuiiB nf 

W Vna. Buu, Dil ,o3[Ma». Dl Samm, 

oAaJn bäriU a> tt» Mg. nw<!« Mt tr IIa 

jralisiHl-hIciniv. >kri >«., MH. 

■tf Pf i rtf lliil Uilt irork 

«ok EHrlUl7>i>d tiMIr 

Hl üuw'— ir<v«^/(räit ^nM^'d» 
"a»rti.c»Ii-.>'w'u..l«nl.' 




rick. from 1«) 



"Ur.lMInribiipk liUhrthemMn- 
pnnd, uid dbalua ui uBmiBt oT jpOvr» ud 
imSSA UatSoaUn taOalW indAT Wt Mt« 
iBua Die (lancr er Ib* toA arw mtvtl 

^SÄ'-ss 

u *tl cmDM- 

nMdto tili ^«datUofl er lUi fgluc, TKÜh 
Bb*-n« BvaMUr, IMnuiO' M, U9i. 
~ < lu <ir thli TnlniBa OmX II nUn))' flir~ 
milH dT IIb tllls-pw. b inilMy 



phiral Intnduelliin. Not«, ud Alnhn- ,1^ ba KnD^länrMr. TKUiDir dscm.. 
botlnal Indai. Comnllsd ud Gilllcd by brnnr. iDiiHthliiii iKTond inml pnbc flir 
NicnULB TbUhwb«. IuOdo vdI. S»o,of l'l!MlSi;iS''.£ji'lE:'rJ±!^«S'J^ti^ 



Ind. Hin puilUan PI i^AmcFlead ' 
rratain, Iv IhHnrlnii nwär In hin 1 



"> 



Trübjier it Co^ «), PaUmotUr Kam. 
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: hu nnw^ DI riLI» ahnn 'irfhbuidvukbit 



JODTDiiL itt Kfttunt Uiriurv ilurliig ütE lait 
II(>Aüvd(w.anHiir, April t. IKH. 



•DuU HudT [lUiK Iba poUllaSc* lEl UMnur 
■•7tanMlflll(M*l«Ur bs-d» nw> »111 In 









dMne. bM * wAt —ii ili lly wWwat Uw^ 

tV* Htd Ul, 4 «VBfar fwi ^Uvot IMUMIal^B 

-nBiMblilwnaIrK-tnilBM A35 
lH»h& Blair, timtt Kr- SMbov, « Omiiiiii 
ggowoiilvldia M(( J^^MtafOS« 

EbSäid UHmr TÜituMiilmiiiMrfllii d3m 









'^3*^*^ 









s"r:iiIlC?Ti«n. TrUtaö^ BlGÜuii 



Catalague <tf Importata Workt. 




HpplM-~ — I^MAllVftM JThf 









riUr iTibb wlüü^sKcäin «Ins« ^ "-^^' 
«U K Ibnhpcrl, Ihiiulil <U1 (e ^g tf^ 









rtSStr^ 






«.■■isrjsrsr' 






k. Mr. TrSlmcr &m' U> 



Trühner <fe Co, 60, Paterwtter Jlow. 



h llUilrM In -..^. 

! b«, uSÜMiDiatpl . 

ii iHnBl Ml lih'WbBaäwO 






-ässsyjs*' 



tnn. Ttifl|ili»lmliT"rHt-f—"-— — 



InrRiuHltlu cliln »Ulli he had ilMlT Bp» Aiiril Dlh.lU«. 

lnw hf IlM MW nnJt M topMMl M J nrirthl » I B^ji w pbfiqiill ■ cn dmlr Ii40|il<r. I»«« 

ritt*«» «B inlrit.1 In InowlMlhtli ogoWBtt.- „«jiiidtauMnein dirMc tn >M>d> Bkfltab« 
~S,^.,«rr^-^,n™,»i>l April, IM». ^ p,^ inrfrl«]». « nottnni. mW 




)■ lalHK ha HU of die hhi a V tf : n In n«» (iHtiin ktI.i «lipmd F**,!!* 

n UlBiBn, lüEtadln« immnwin. m- m> ucIcInL •« ^nBl tu «■ man llndlatkin 



■hu Mi'^UhTi HhUnistdnl Oaltt IW . tnaiHPH IMllMn «■ Ebidi» Di 

KUUmd «IHHiitiH loAUhnHI DlelkiiuiT, ! (rsfnraMlbttlqBI r>r Hm 4'uium anl 
I prlMul uffiknl thr «im- llnx.'— P*I1>M- limiilM nllTi*.|iniB dIMw im iHhcrctH 




Addenda, 






■eiKter. CnAUMn» . 

Philip LiiiiijTS(7UTM:.M.A..Th![i<e". 
F.HH. FelloworcirpuCbrlnlCollHS, 
Oifont : tscntuy t" thr Zoalogiail 90- 
detTotIdtiilon:^l«or"TE«lb- ' 
»m. Pp. KM. ud M ODloond PUl« 
Birdt. clMb.Mc 
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Caiaiogme of Important Worki. 



ÜBDfTAnon oy Dcath aud 
ETZksriTT. Tnnfliated from tbe Gcnnas 
fbj oofDBuafed) bj FrJcztcucA B/->vas. 
PolMAlMd bj Her Mi^^stT*« Gneioas 
pOTmiflikiii. IiioifieTc4am«, erown ftvo., 
ckKfa. 

C«Hipte BcBtf« dl 
I«f 

TülaiBM. %TO. (aas Fiendi, ope Fngl i«h) 
IntkePrm. 

Wmti9m» A HzüTOBT or thx EormAS 
fUcvoLcnosi, frcm tite Period of Um 
Mv&elokas to tbe DeiUh of Mohammed 
AH ; frrxD Anband European Memoin. 
Oral Tradition, and Local Rebeareh. 
Bt A. A. Patov, F.R G..S^ Anthor of 
** RcMarafaea an the Danabe and the 
Adriatie." Two Tolnmea, 8to, doth. 

TlCkM^r. A HinoET or Brain^H 
LiTuaaTrmK. Entinly rewriUen. By 
Gbobgb Ticbsob. Tbrea Tolnmee, 
OoMm 8to., cloth. 

Parker. The Collected Wobb« or 
Thb&dobk Pabkeb ; oontainlni; bis 
TbeokcSeaL F^emkal. and Criiieal 
WritiDg^ ScrDMma, Speecfaca, and Ad- 



acd Lrzer&rx Mi*eeüan»a. In 

PT*^^ A* Eä»AT '.-31 THE A>;C aJO» 

A5TiQcrrT or thz Bi>.ic or Nabathjba» 
AsBicrLTTBE. To vbich '^ added an 
Icangmal Leetare on the poätion oC 
the 9mnitie Naciotu in tiK Hia&arr of 
CinTfitfjn. Bj M. EB^sn FbsTAX. 
Membre de ITnstirat. Iü one Vohu&a. 
Crown BTo.. aotb. 

Bleck. A ConPARATirE Gbaxmab or 
Sorra AjnucAX LASorAGDi. By Dr 
W. H. I. Blbek. la oüc Vclasie, Crown 
St d., dolh. 

IFIlMNI. Eft^AT? A«I> LxcTrxxB 
cnir.rLT n^r tbe Rr:.:oiu!( or 
HntDC«. Bt H. H. W:lpO!(. 1 
P.R.S.. late 'Boden Pmfeaeor of 
akrit in tbe UzirerBty cf «'»xfocd. 
CoUeeted ax^ Ediud by Dr. Beiikhou> 
VoL 11. 
_ A DicnoTABT or 

EarcusB ' Etymoloot. Bv Hex.«xxiob 
Wedgwood. 1I.A^ late Fe.Iow of Chrnt 
ColIegOt Cambridge. (Tolume II. — E. 
toP.> 8to. 
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